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PEEFACE 


^  So,  to  better  and  for  worse, 
Henr^  Bid,  accept  my  verse  !  *' 

nnELA.T  this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  readers 
-■"  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  identity  of  the 
34th  Company  is  not  improbable,  and  to  ensure  for  these 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  story  herein  related  it  may 
perhaps  be  weU  to  restate  that  the  34th  Company  was  the 
first  of  three  Imperial  Yeomanry  Companies  raised  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  the  other  two  being  the  35th  and 
the  62nd  Companies.  The  34th  and  35th  Companies 
formed  one  half  of  the  11th  Battalion,  the  33rd  East 
Eents  and  86th  West  Eents  being  the  other  half.* 

The  11th  Battalion,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  cam- 
paigning, was  a  part  of  the  17th  Brigade,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Boyes,  and  which  in  turn  was 
a  part  of  the  Eighth  Division  of  the  great  South  African 
Army.  The  Eighth  Division  was  conmianded  by  Major- 
General  Sir  Leslie  Bundle,  and  it  operated  in  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  afterwards 
became  the  Orange  Biver  Colony. 

This  old  34th  Company  was  begun  to  be  organised  in 
December,  1899.  It  remained  at  the  front,  on  active 
service,  from  April,  1900,  to  June,  1901,  and  during  that 
period  it  suffered  casualties  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty 

*  Concerning  a  re-organisation  of  the  11th  Battalion,  see  March  5, 1901, 
page  409. 
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per  cent,  of  its  fighting  strength.  The  complete  list  of 
its  casualties  forms  Appendix  HI.  to  this  volume.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  its  meaning. 

The  medeJ  given  us  for  this  work  has  three  clasps,  viz., 
**  Wittebergen;  "  "  Transvaal ;  "  and  "  Cape  Colony." 

For  most  of  the  view  illustrations  of  the  book  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Captains  Newnham  and 
BoUer,  and  to  Sergeant  Le  May  of  the  53rd  Company, 
who  put  their  best  "  snap  shots"  at  my  disposal,  for  which 
courtesy  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them.  Two 
illustrations,  "  A  Morning  Start,"  and  "  One  of  Prinsloo's 
Tents,"  were  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  who  thought  them 
sufficiently  typical  to  be  included.  I  do  not  know  by 
whom  they  were  taken  or  I  would  here  give  the  proper 
acknowledgment. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  that  an  interest,  which  from 
time  to  time  has  manifested  itself  in  various  helpful  and 
kindly  ways,  has  been  maintained  in  the  making  of  this 
book  from  its  very  beginnings  by  many  of  my  comrades 
and  friends.  It  is  an  interest  of  which  I  am  proud.  It 
has  been  at  once  an  encouragement  and  gratification 
to  me. 

I  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  name  it  a  justification  for 
these  pages.  It  would  savour  too  much  of  the  old  Adam 
of  excuse  to  say  that  my  comrades  "  beguiled  me," 
though,  in  more  senses  than  one,  to  them  belongs  the 
responsibility  that  these,  my  notes,  have  taken  book  form. 
Very  early  in  the  campaign  I  began,  I  confess,  to  take 
notes,  to  take  them  openly  and  frequently,  but  at  first 
aimlessly  and  certainly  without  malice  aforethought. 
Nevertheless  I  must  have  laid  myself  open  to  suspicion, 
for  somehow  it  got  about  that  I  was  writing  a  book,  and 
so  one  more  clear  proof  that  even  the  appearance  of  evil 
should  be  avoided  was  established. 

Why  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  I  was  plotting  such 
un-original  sin  was  never  made  very  plain  to  me,  but  the 
accusation  became  so  general  that  I  soon  found  it  easier 
not  to  deny  the  impeachment,  and  finally  I  became  com- 
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mitted.  I  was  pertinently  asked^  "  If  yon  have  not 
constitnted  yourself  Scribe  and  Becorder  to  the  Company 
to  what  purpose  is  all  your  scribbling  ?  "  Once  being 
convicted  I  rolled  my  somewhat  incoherent  snowball  of 
notes  more  diligently  than  ever,  tried  to  accept  the 
situation  gracefully,  and  began  to  realise  that  the  best 
must  be  made  of  a  bad  job.  To  endeavour  to  fulfil  in 
a  measure  certain  generous  expectations  that  were  ex- 
pressed, I  felt  would  be  the  best  acknowledgment  that  I 
could  offer  for  that  kindly  interest. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  advice  should  follow,  and  it 
was  plenteously  offered  at  almost  every  stage  of  the  book's 
growth.  Often  it  was  very  good.  I  was  told,  ''Avoid 
the  diary  form,"  "  Beware  of  the  continuous  narrative," 
**  Your  writing  must  possess  a  literary  merit,"  ''  Enlarge 
upon  the  fighting ;  fighting  is  what  the  public  want  to 
hear  about,"  "  Spread  on  local  colour,"  ''  Sprinkle 
Dutch  about,"  "  Give  'em  beans."  (L  fancy  "  'em  "  did 
not  refer  to  the  horses,  but  to  some  shadowy,  indefinite 
authority  for  whom  such  a  change  of  diet  might  be 
salutary.)  **  Cut  it  down,  and  then  cut  it  down  again ;  a 
book  of  120  pages  of  large  type  should  more  than  suffice 
to  teU  all  there  is  worth  telling  about  your  Company." 
(It  hardly  need  be  stated  that  this  piece  of  advice  did  not 
emanate  from  a  member  of  our  Company.)  ''Do  not 
make  your  Preface  too  long ;  no  one  reads  a  Preface  now- 
a-days."  Alas !  I  fear  that  my  book  is  altogether  an 
example  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  follow  good  advice,  how- 
ever desirous  one  might  be  of  profiting  by  it.  I  know  how 
many  and  extensive  are  its  omissions,  and  that  its  faults 
are  beyond  any  power  of  remedy  I  possess. 

To  one  counsellor  I  ventured  :  "  But  what  do  you 
understand  by  '  local  colour '  ?  "  "  WeU,"  he  answered, 
"  for  instance,  don't  you  remember  that  horrible  stench  of 

dead  horses  and  cattle  that  time  we  marched  into 

from  the  east  ?  You  might  lay  stress  on  that ;  bring  it 
out."  "But  that,"  I  protested,  "was  hardly  so  much  a 
matter  of  local  colour  as  of  pervading  odour?"    "Oh, 
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don't  be  an  idiot/'  he  answered,  "  you  know  very  well 
what  I  mean."  And  fired  as  it  were  by  the  sudden 
splendour  of  local  colour,  he  ran  on  excitedly,  ''Don't 
you  remember  the  frightened  rabbits,  how  they  used  to 
scutter  through  camp,  chased  by  a  howling  mob  of  men 
chucking  bayonets,  boots,  and  tins  of  jam,  and  how 
excited  the  native  boys  used  to  get  over  it  all !  Then  how 
cunning  the  buck  we  drove  before  us  were,  knowing  a 
skyline  contour  better  than  a  prismatic  compass.  And 
the  swallows,  how  clever  they  were  at  hunting  flies 
disturbed  at  the  edge  of  racing  veldt  fires,  or  fluttering 
ahead  of  our  horses'  feet  in  the  noonday  heat  as  our 
movement  up  the  ridge  disturbed  their  invisible  prey  and 
our  invisible  foes  1  "  "  Capital !  "  said  I.  "  Capital !  " 
"  Oh  yes,  then  the  Basutos  and  their  concerts  and  their 
concertinas,  and  how  the  Sergeant^Major  chopped  up 
seven  of  'em — concertinas  I  mean.  And  don't  forget  the 
camp  calls — make  the  most  of  'em.  '  Boll  up  for  your 
feed  t '  '  Stand  by  your  kits ! '  '  Cawfee  ap ! '  '  From  the 
right  number!'  'Fall  in  the  Night  Guard!'  'Who's 
got  a  match?'  and  a  hundred  others.  And,  I  say, 
what  price  the  I.Y.  language!    And  Cossack  posts  and 

pickets  and  "     But   he    then    fell   upon   another 

side  of  war — matters  too  sad  to  be  dragged  up  in  a 
Preface. 

There  was  food  for  thought  in  all  this,  but  oh  !  he  did 
not  mean  "  local  colour  "  at  all,  although  he  thought  he 
did.  What  he  really  meant  was,  "  Show  us  again  the 
great  picture  as  we  saw  it !  Becount  to  us  those  things 
which  gave  us  such  vivid  impressions !  Bring  back  to  us 
those  sensations  that  still  vibrate  in  our  memories  I  "  Xt 
was  a  work  of  art  he  desired  and  not  a  mere  journal  of 
facts,  and  he  was  right  to  demand  it,  for  the  subject  is 
worthy.  I  broke  it  to  him  as  gently  as  I  could,  that  for 
the  best  of  reasons  I  could  not  supply  it — and  that  I  had 
not  bargained  for  it,  and  that  it  was  not  down  in  the 
specifications. 

Another  dear  good  comrade  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I 
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say  old  chap,  I  want  to  write  you  up  some  notes  about 
the  music  and  the  songs  we  have  sung  on  trek  and  in 
camp.  You  know  how  music  associates  itself  with  places 
and  things  and  doings,  '  The  Queen  of  the  Earth '  and 
'Annie  Laurie'  will  always  seem  to  us  to  hover  over 
our  experiences  at  Klip  Nek,  won't  they  ? — ^no  fear  !  " 
Those  notes  were  never  written,  for  did  he  not  all  too 
soon  (in  the  words  of  a  song  I  mostly  associate  with 
hun)  "  Die  I  Die !  Die  hke  a  Soldier !  Soldier  of  the 
Queen !  " 

A  friend  to  whom  I  sent  my  MS.  with  a  hope  that  he 
might  see  his  way  to  write  a  Preface  for  me,  wrote  to  me, 
"  Why  didn't  you  make  more  of  the  result  of  your  Com- 
pany's doings.  You  seem  to  arrive  at  nothing.  What 
were  you  supposed  to  be  doing !  What  was  the  object  of 
all  your  riding  and  fighting  and  trekking  up  and  down  ? 
Others  will  ask  this  after  reading  your  book — if  they  do 
read  it.    As  for  a  Preface  how  would  this  do  ? 


"  So  they  hunted  and  they  hollo'd,  till  the  settmg  of  the  sun  ; 
An*  they'd  nought  to  bring  away  at  last,  when  th'  huntin*-day  was 
done. 

Then  one  unto  the  other  said,  '  This  huntin*  doesn't  pay ; 
But  we*n  powWt  up  an*  down  a  bit,  an'  had  a  rattlin*  day.' 

Look  ye  there  I  " 


That  was  how  it  all  seemed  to  my  friend.  "  Point  of 
view,"  if  not  everything,  stands  for  a  great  deal  as  I  have 
suggested  in  my  title-page. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  last  and  not  least  important 
word.  An  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  for  the  recital  in 
the  book  of  so  much  that  seems  merely  personal  incident. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  author's  set  design,  he  felt  that  a  more 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  speaking  chiefly  of 
those  matters  that  passed  under  his  eyes  and  of  those 
things  that  came  within  his  own  experience,  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  there  has  been  a  too  frequent  reference 
to  routine  and  a  too  constant  mention  of  night-guards, 
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reveilles,  and  hard  work  (there  is  much  besides)  he  wotdd 
have  his  readers  to  think  that  such  particulars  have  not 
been  repeated  without  consideration,  but  with  a  view  of 
insisting  on  a  faithful,  useful,  and  historical  picture  of 
the  life  of  a  Trooper  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  in  the 
South  African  War. 

WILLIAM  COBNBB. 
Wbllington,  Somebsbt. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PBOEM 


rilHE  story  in  hand  has  dates  of  beginning  and  ending  uw. 
-■-  which  are  not  very  indefinite.  Its  chapters  are 
sandwiched  between  the  last  months  of  1899  and  the 
summer  of  1901.  Should  an  occasional  break  be  made 
beyond  these  bounds,  I  promise  that  the  hedge  shall  not 
be  greatly  damaged  nor  the  gap  often  trodden.  I  desire 
to  establish  with  my  reader,  if  I  can,  my  point  of  view, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  reached  by  that  single 
life-voyage  made  within  the  narrow  boundaries  I  have 
acknowledged. 

What  brought  the  Imperial  Yeoman  to  his  attestation  ? 
That  is  too  large  a  question :  for  Imperial  Yeomen  were 
many  and  reasons  were  diverse.  What  brought  me  to 
enlist  will  alone  serve  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  reader  to 
an  understanding  of  the  experience  that  guided  my  choice 
of  the  incidents  and  subjects  recorded,  or  will  explain 
whatever  of  inclination  or  bias  that  may  be  apparent  in 
my  story.  My  own  reasons  may  not  have  widely  differed 
from  those  of  the  majority  of  my  comrades,  yet  for  all 
that,  no  two  men's  points  of  view  are  ever  quite  the  same, 
therefore — a  trespass. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  one  who  for  many  years  has 
lived  under  other  flags,  but  who,  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions, has  remained  an  Englishman,  and  voiceless  and 
voteless  in  the  politics  of  any  country.  My  age  was  more 
years  than  I  care  to  tell  beyond  that  limit  which  the  War 
Office  decided  was  admissible  or  compatible  with  efficiency. 
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I  do  not  think  I  loved  my  country  one  whit  the  less 
because  I  had  lived  in  another  for  a  long  time ;  the  effect 
of  absence  was  wrought  into  an  adage  when  yet  the  world 
was  young.    I  did,  however,  acknowledge  to  myself  a 
double  debt,  one  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  another  to  that 
of  my  most  lengthened  sojourn.     My  wistful  offer  to 
discharge  a  part  of  the  score  run  up  against  me  for  salt 
was  refused  by  the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
himself,  when  he  was  colonel  of  the  Bough  Biders  that 
bore  his  name.    That  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 
His  rejection  was  at  once  kindly,  sympathetic  and  cha- 
racteristic.   He  regarded  me  keenly,  weighing  me  in  his 
balance,  which  I  believe  to  be  delicate  and  just.    He  took 
hold  of  my  hand  and  scrutinised  it,  and  decided  that  I  had 
been  too  unused  to  severe  manual  labour  to  be  able  to 
stand  the  hardships  which  he  expected  would  be  en- 
countered in  the  path  of  troopers  he  led.    In  that  he  may 
have  been  mistaken :  it  was  to  my  disadvantage  that  I  had 
not  a  robust  appearance.    Nevertheless,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  remembering  that  he  hesitated  to  refuse  me, 
that  his  final  rejection  of  my  service  was  not  made  with- 
out compunction  or  without  a  consultation  with  his  co- 
worker Colonel  Wood,  and  a  medical  examination  which 
I  now  know  to  have  been  incompetent.    Nor  had  I  cause 
to  find  fault  with  the  terms  of  his  decision ;  he  touched 
my  arm  gently  and  said,  '*  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  will 
remember  that  I  have  many  more  applicants  than  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  satisfy."    Less  than  one  in  three  of 
the  enrolled  men  ever  found  their  way  to  Cuba,  and  they 
went  through  that  short  campaign  as  foot  soldiers,  their 
horses,  for  lack  of  ready  or  suitable  transport,  being  left 
behind.    I  had  many  friends  in  that  regiment,  and  bidding 
them  goodbye  was  an  ordeal  to  me.    Of  a  few  of  the  more 
intimate  of  those  I  had  expected  to  call  comrades,  one 
lost  his  life  in  that  campaign,  and  two  others,  lieutenants 
and  brothers-in-law,  whose  company  in  the  regiment  I 
had  hoped  to  join,  lost  their  lives  together  with  General 
Lawton  (whom  I  had  also  once  met) ,  all  in  the  Philippines, 
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within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  that  sad  news  I 
learnt  on  the  South  African  veldt  from  a  stray  scrap  of 
newspaper. 

In  the  antomn  of  1899,  more  than  a  year  after  my 
attempt  to  join  the  '^RRR's/'  I  found  myself  once  more 
in  England.  I  had  been  absent  so  many  years  that  it 
was  with  something  of  an  exile's  pride  and  delight  in 
home  that  I  drank  to  the  full  of  the  exquisite  beauty, 
orderliness,  and  established  glory  of  England.  I  leisurely 
took  count  of  this  heritage,  in  one  of  the  fine  old  cathedral 
towns.  The  threatenings  of  storm  in  South  Africa  did 
not  at  first  greatly  disturb  me,  where  I  idled  in  the  back- 
ground of  a  fool's  paradise.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  November  that  I  recognised  the  fly  in  my  precious 
ointment. 

From  under  '^ immemorial  elms"  I  looked  up  to 
glorious,  sun-flecked  traceries  and  lofty  spires,  and  from 
smooth  green  lawns,  within  a  close,  I  heard  the  sounds 
of  organ,  choir,  or  bells,  things  that  had  been  a  blinding 
memory  to  me  at  times  in  a  Far  West,  and  these  and 
much  besides  were  in  the  inventory,  tangible  assets  of 
patriotism  and  training — 

**  *  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me :  how  can  I  help  England  ? ' 
—Bay, 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  tnm  to  God  to  praise  and  pray," 

— that  was  the  burning  thought.  An  imperative  one. 
I  had  seen  a  mere  civilian,  at  a  moment  of  national  peril, 
make  the  enrolment  and  equipment  of  a  regiment  of 
mere  civilian  troopers  the  task  of  a  few  days.  Was  there 
any  real  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  repeated 
now  and  here  ?  There  was : — ^the  War  Office  would  not 
accept  us,  yet  I 

November  saw  little  progress  in  this,  the  right  direction :  Hof«mb« 
— a  fiat,  even,  went  forth  that  infantry  was  preferred. 
In  the  daily  press  a  few  old  knowing  hands  modestly 
suggested,  as  if  they  fesrad  to  appear  hypercritical,  that 
the  scouting  of  teent.    There  could 
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be  no  two  opinions  of  that  among  men  familiar  with  wide 
stretches  of  wild  conntry.  In  the  Times  Sir  Gtoorge 
Chesney  was  well  and  aptly  quoted  on  Boer  tactics; 
Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  and  others  were  wondering  that  we 
had  no  cavalry,  and  a  sentiment  was  gaining  ground  that 
colonial  experience  might  prove  almost  as  useful  to  com- 
batants in  this  war  as  a  faultless  knowledge  of  parade 
drill  or  sword  exercise.  There  were  many  unwandering 
Masters  of  the  Seven  Seas  who  had  but  the  vaguest 
conception  of  what  colonial  experience  meant — ^for  what 
virtues,  knowledge,  or  acquirements  our  soldiers  did  not 
possess  it  stood  for,  and  there  was  little  possibility  of 
explaining  although  people  were  so  willing  and  desirous' 
of  finding  out,  for  conditions  of  home  and  colonial  life 
differed  so.  An  old  ''  Gum-sucker  "  rather  hurt  our 
English  complacency,  if  not  our  self-respect,  by  declaring 
that  few  of  our  men  knew  anything  of  so  simple  a  matter 
as  the  lighting  of  a  fire,  which  was  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  things  with  a  vengeance,  for  it  is  a  conceit  with 
every  man,  a  vestige  of  primal  habits,  that  no  one  knows 
better  how  to  start  or  mend  a  fire  than  he  himself — ^and 
yet  how  much  the  most  expert  of  us  can  learn  from  EafiEir 
or  savage  juggling  with  a  glowing  ember  and  frost-soaked 
dung ! 

Something  was  wrong,  we  did  not  exactly  know  what, 
and  uneasy  reflections  were  expressed,  but  not  very  con- 
spicuously during  November.  Wrangling  over  the  ca/uaea 
of  the  war,  a  kind  of  fiddling  over  a  burning  question, 
was  more  the  concern  of  the  hour  than  the  dire  necessity 
for  scouts  and  legs  for  our  army.  It  was  thought  we 
might  yet  muddle  through  without  them.  Mr.  Selous 
was  assuring  us  passionately  that  the  Boer  was,  besides 
other  virtuous  things,  a  very  hospitable  person.  Hospitality, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  conmion  trait  of  nomadic  peoples, 
who  know  how  it  is  themselves  to  be  left  out  in  a  cold 
world — as,  for  instance,  the  Bed  Indian  and  the  Arab — 
and  it  is  an  admirable  trait,  but  its  cloth  is  not  of  that 
ample  width  that  is  required  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
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political  delinquencies.  There  were  many  who  yet 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  ''Dutch  Conspiracy."  The 
full  significance  of  evidence  of  the  Beitz-Schreiner- 
dialogue  kind  was  too  apparent  to  be  conspicuous.  On 
November  23rd  a  friendly  Gterman  officer  wrote  to  the 
Times  :  ''I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  sufficiently 
understand  at  home  the  immense  gravity  of  the  war  as 
regards  the  continuance  of  the  British  Empire  as 
Weltreich,  and  that  you  are  consequently  resolved  on 
victory,  cost  what  it  may  in  time,  life,  or  money  sacrifice." 
A  week  later  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  if  in  answer,  spoke  of 
this  aspect  of  the  question  in  clear  unmistakable  language. 
We  were  waking  up  to  the  situation. 

And  in  December  almost  every  morning  paper  was  as  a  ]f^|^Jj^w^ 
lash  on  naked  flesh.  I  think  that  period  has  been  called  Di^jt.** 
''those  dark  December  days."  There  is  no  gainsaying  it, 
they  were  dark  days,  and  we  were  reminded  of  what 
Emerson  had  said  of  England :  "  I  see  her  not  dispirited, 
not  weak,  but  well  remembering  that  she  has  seen  dark 
days  before,  indeed  with  a  kind  of  instinct  that  she  sees  a 
little  better  in  a  cloudy  day,  and  that  in  a  storm  of  battle 
and  calamity  she  has  a  secret  vigour  and  a  pulse  like  a 
cannon." 

For  my  own  part  I  began  to  feel  the  serene  and 
sheltered  atmosphere  of  a  cathedral  town  too  rare,  and  I 
went  to  London.  In  certain  quarters,  not  very  influential 
ones  yet,  there  were  insistent  demands  for  better  scouting 
and  more  mounted  men.  I  had  my  idea  (it  was  a  poor  « 
patriot  who  had  not),  and  wanted  if  possible  to  share  it 
with  others,  and  discussed  it  with  such  persistence,  on 
every  occasion  that  presented  itself,  that  I  must  have 
been  a  nuisance.  What  I  desired  to  become  was  dk  public 
nuisance,  because  I  thought  I  saw  that  if  one  wished  to 
gain  an  attentive  hearing  the  next  best  thing  to  being  a 
Duke  was  to  be  a  public  nuisance ;  so  I  went  to  a  news- 
paper office.  If  I  had  to  go  over  this  short  stage  of  my 
existence  again  I  think  I  should  "  hire  a  hall,"  as  I  was 
once  advised  to  do  I 
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My  letters  to  the  press  were  not  published,  although 
many  that  seemed  to  me  less  to  the  main  point  occupied 
valuable  space.  At  the  War  Office  I  encountered  that 
*'  stony  British  stare  "  that  passeth  all  understanding,  an 
excellent  accomplishment  in  its  way,  more  calculated  to 
discourage  the  enthusiast  than  to  be  useful  in  dealing 
with  the  Boer.  All  this  would  have  been  humoursome  to 
any  one  not  in  such  deadly  earnest  as  I  was.  I  still 
possess  the  draft  of  my  last  letter,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  its  motive  certainly  stands  the  test  of  the  light  of 
subsequent  events. 


GHABncG  Cross  Hotbl,  London, 

December  19tht  1899. 


To  t?^  Editor  of  the 


In  regard  to  the  raising  of  Anxiliary  Monnted  Forces  for  scouting 
and  fighting  purposes  in  South  Africa,  I  think  that  you  are  at  latft 
hitting  the  right  nail  on  the  head.    (Beferring  to  page  —  of  this  da^^'s 

issue  of  the .)    Will  you  grant  me,  as  one  desirous  of  joining 

such  a  force,  the  privilege  of  a  portion  of  your  space. 

Why  should  the  Mother  Country  delay  to  appeal  to  that  same  olaas 
from  which  the  ColoniaLs  are  drawing  their  contingents,  to  men  whoae 
chief  incentive  to  fight  is  their  country's  peril?  If  we  raised  some 
troops  from  that  class,  men  who  could  think  intelligently,  as  well 
as  ride  and  shoot,  a  sprinkling  of  those  coming  forward  would  be  men 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  veldt,  scrub,  or  prairie,  old  Colonials 
or  travellers,  and  together  they  would  constitute  a  fine  fighting  force, 
helpful  to  their  country  in  these  troublous  days.  Those  who  have 
lived  in  England  only  must  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  interminable  and  bafi^g  sameness  of  hills  and  plains 
encountered  in  a  wild  country  of  great  extent,  and  they  could  look 
for  some  help  and  guidance  in  their  training  to  those  who  had  been 
about  the  world  a  bit.  I  honour  our  Army  and  its  mighty  deeds 
as  much  as  any  man,  but  in  this  South  African  fighting  there  are 
things  it  might  have  learnt  with  profit  from  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  lived  the  pioneer  or  Colonial  life,  or  it  would  not  now 
appear  quite  so  much  like  the  squcure  peg  in  the  round  hole. 

Is  not  much  of  our  present  humiliation  largely  due  to  that  spirit 
of  contempt  in  which  the  War  Office  affects  to  hold  the  "  amateur 
soldier**  of  the  kind  I  have  described?  A  correspondent  recalls 
in  to-day's  issue  of  one  of  your  contemporaries  an  exhibition  of 
that  spirit,  and  as  it  is  brought  up  by  an  officer  of  some  distinction 
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it  may  be  forgiven  if  I,  a  dvilian,  bring  it  to  your  notice  to  illustrate 
my  point.  It  was  aaked,  it  would  appear,  **  What  could  such  men 
know  of  any  value  who  had  not  passed  through  the  Staff  College 
or  bad  not  studied  Hamley  On  the  Art  of  War  7  The  slaughter  of 
Isandhlwana  was  the  result."  If  the  name  of  any  of  our  recent 
defeats  were  substituted  for  Isandhlwana  would  not  the  words  be 
equally  appropriate  to-day  ? 

That  there  is  a  great  pressure  of  such  material  within  our  gates  we 
have  the  most  ample  proof  from  the  letters  appearing  in  the  daily 
press.  I  have  met  many  men  of  this  class  who  have  looked  or 
groped  for  encouragement  in  Army  Headquarters,  and  they  have 
been  handed  little  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  joining  the  army.  But  these  men,  with  reason  and 
common  sense,  do  not  wish  to  join  the  cavalry  of  the  Regular 
Army;  they  believe  they  can  be  of  greater  service. 

For  myself,  I  have  had  some  years*  experience  of  rough  riding  in 
Texas  and  Mexico.  I  was  in  San  Antonio  when  Colonel  Roosevelt 
got  together  his  famous  body  of  Rough  Riders  for  the  Cuban  War. 
They  proved  to  be  persistent  pushers  to  the  front,  stayers  and  good 
fighters,  and  had  necessity  arisen,  would  have  proved  good  scouts  and 
a  mobile  force.  The  magnet  that  drew  them  together  was  a  bom 
leader.  Cannot  such  a  man  be  found  for  us  I  I  am  sure  that  a 
regiment  could  be  formed  in  three  weeks  if  the  right  man  would  but 
speak  the  word.  The  leader  must  be  one  who  dares  to  act,  act  at 
once,  independently  if  necessary,  and  if  we  can  get  a  good  regiment 
the  War  Ofilce  cannot  refuse  to  use  us. 

I.  Let  the  leader  (he  need  not  necessarily  be  the  conmiander  finally 
choeen  for  the  front)  try  to  obtain  the  approval  and  recognition  of  the 
War  Office,  but  let  him  continue  the  work  of  assembling  the  menuntU 
It  ifl  obtained. 

II.  Appoint  a  committee  of  old  ofiElcers  to  assist  the  leader  in 
the  chdee  of  the   right   sort  of  officers   and  non-commissioned 


in.  Appoint  a  committee  of  honourable,  wealthy,  and  patriotic  men 
to  aniet  the  entexprise  with  means  and  advice. 

IV.  The  loan  of  a  large  field,  park,  or  common  must  be  obtained 
near  a  port  of  embarkation,  say  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  where  the 
men  may  train  and  camp. 

T.  As  many  as  could  would  bring  horses.  The  best  kind  of  horse 
■hoold  be  described,  and  the  mount  approved  by  a  veterinary.  A  fixed 
price  ahoiild  be  named  that  would  be  allowed  to  any  man  bringing  his 
own  horse.  He  could  bring  as  much  better  one  as  he  chose,  the 
aDowanoe  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

VI.  Men  should  be  allowed  to  bring  only  such  simple  kit  as  the 
FBgnlatinnn  to  be  framed  would  permit. 

On  such  lines,  not  only  one,  but  several  good  regiments  could  be 
caiaed  for  active  service. 
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I  have  only  eketohcd  the  fint  eesentiftls  of  aation ;  questionH  of  m 
clotbing,  equipment,  tr&naport,  etc.,  woold  be  properly  cODBidored  in 
Ibe  courae  of  tJuugB. 

(Signed}  William  Cokitrk. 


There  were  good  and  safGcient  reasons,  I  dare  Bay,  why 

this  letter  was  not  published.     At  the  office  I 

asked  for  an  interview  with  the  editor.  I  was  conducted 
to  the  heights  of  Famassns  in  a  lift.  In  one  of  the  top 
stories  of  a  busy  newspaper  building  I  received  a  pleasant 
and  not  unsympathetic  reception  from  a  young  man  of  a 
rather  serious  and  intellectual  type  of  face.  After  hearing 
what  I  had  to  say  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  the  War  Office  has  under  consideration  some 
scheme  for  the  raising  of  a  mounted  force,  the  ground- 
work of  which  will  be  the  Yeomanry  of  the  country. 
Ton  will  be  able  to  obtain  particulars  of  it  if  you  watch 
the  papers  for  the  next  few  days,  perhaps  information 
will  be  published  to-morrow,"  This  news  came  to  me 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  but  it  seemed  to 
solve  the  question  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  I  told 
him  so.  I  asked,  "  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 
He  said,  "  I  think  I  should  apply  to  the  Yeomanry  Head- 
gnarters  of  your  county."  I  said,  "  There  would  be  delay 
in  doing  that,  I  am  a  West  of  England  man.  Middlesex 
will  suit  me  very  well."  "  You  are  going  to  join  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  and  we  bid  good-night. 
^mUi  The  next  day  the  announcement  of  the  scheme  was 
published  in  the  press  in  the  nine  *  paragraphs  which  have 

•  Not "  cdght "  u  Iha  Imperial  Yeotiuatrj  B«parl  ibotri.    The  annouDee- 

m  to  hft*«  been  ■■  edited  "  for  thkl  Bcport.    -  SUict  oalformllj  " 

WM  very  miieli  bullied  upon.    The  original  kooouaoemeDt  rekd  u  tollowi : 

From  ihe  Tiagi,  Deoembcr  90,  ISW :  '■  The  foUowbtg  kmpotlMit  rsgulalioni 

bmed  troin  the  Wm  OSloe  Uet  night  with  rcteienoe  to  tbe  trnplojineai 

of  the  XeonukiKj  Mul  VolimlMn  in  Sooth  Afrio. 

IMTUIIL  TlOlUKBy. 

1.  Bar  IfoiMtj't  OoTemmeDt  have  dealdad  to  rkiie  tor  eertiee  in  Booth 
AtriM  a  mounted  Intantrf  fotM  to  be  named  '  Tbe  Inparlal  7eamani7.' 
S.  The  tone  will  he  reorailed  from  the  Veaiitani7,  but  Volonieen  and 
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become  historical.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
the  Govermnent  had  decided  to  raise  a  good,  useful  body 
of  Mounted  Infantry  ''to  be  named  'The  Imperial 
Yeomanry.' " 

In  the  spirit  of  paragraphs  five  and  six  there  seemed  to 
breathe  a  promise  which  so  far  from  being  fulfilled  was 
retracted,  and  a  course  so  utterly  opposed  to  it  substituted 
that,  very  soon  after  enlistment,  men  knew  that  they  had 
Bold  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  same  old  jingling 
rigime  of  parade,  pipe-clay,  and  burnish.  There  were 
many  recruits  to  whom  this  had  been  the  one  mortal 
dread.  Discipline  and  order,  self-disciplined  and  orderly 
men  knew  were  more  than  desirable,  they  knew  them  to 
be  a  necessity  in  the  ranks,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
accept  them  with  good  grace  and  faithfully,  but  the  brow- 
beating and  degradation,  the  utter  effacement  of  the 
individual,  thought  to  be  necessary  in  our  Army  to  the 
conversion  of  the  recruit  into  the  trained  soldier,  had  been 
recalled  to  mind  with  disquietude.  They  thought  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  yoke  would  be  eased  and  would  be 
made  somewhat  lighter ;  metaphorically,  they  entertained 
a  Behoboam  unawares,  and  in  Enightsbridge  we  found 
that  "  the  young  men  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him  "  advised  that  his  little  finger  should  be  thicker  than 
his  predecessor's  loins ! 

Upon  reading  the  announcement  of  December  20th  I 


who  may  poesess  the  requisite  qualifications  (as  given  below)  will 
bt  fpeeiaUy  enrolled  in  the  Yeomanry  for  this  pnrpose. 

8.  The  force  will  be  organised  in  companies  of  115  rank  and  file,  five 
offieers  behig  allotted  to  each  company— viz.,  one  captain  and  four  subalterns, 
pwforenee  behig  given  to  Yeomanry  officers. 

4.  Term  of  enlistment  for  officers  and  men  will  be  for  one  year,  or  for  not 
Imb  than  the  period  of  the  war. 

5.  The  ofl&oera  and  men  will  bring  their  own  horses,  clothing,  saddlery, 
and  aceoutrements.  Arms  and  ammunition,  camp  equipment  and  regimental 
traiiBport  will  be  provided  by  Government. 

6.  The  men  will  be  dressed  in  Norfolk  jackets  of  woollen  material 
of  nentral  ooloor,  breeches  and  gaiters,  lace  boots  and  felt  hats.  Strict 
nniformity  of  pattern  will  not  be  insisted  upon. 

7.  The  pay  wiU  be  at  cavalry  rates,  with  a  capitation  grant  for  horses, 
eloihiiigt  taddles,  and  aooontrements.    All  ranks  will  receive  rations  from 
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called  at  the  War  Office  to  see  if  any  information  could  1 
gleaned.  I  was  directed  to  Suffolk  Street,  and  thither  I 
went,  A  little  crowd  was  there,  but  no  one  appeared  to 
be  in  charge,  no  one  who  knew  anything,  I  called  again, 
after  a  while,  and  by  dint  of  some  insistence  I  teamt  that 
work  had  not  been  begun,  "because  the  office  furniture 
ordered  had  not  arrived  I  "  This  was  true,  as  could  bo 
seen  by  the  empty  little  room,  but  I  was  in  that  urgent 
frame  of  mind  that  this  seemed  to  me  rather  like  trifling, 
and  I  said  so. 
I  next  found  out  from  a  Directory  the  address  of  the 
tdqiuiwn.  Middlesex  Yeomanry  Headquarters,  and  took  cab  to  1, 
CathoEirt  Road,  South  Kensington,  but  nothing  could  be 
letunt  there,  for  no  definite  orders  had  been  received.  I 
came  here  again  and  again,  meeting  many  men  on  an 
errand  aimilar  to  my  own.  Most  of  them  I  never  after- 
wards met,  a  few  were  of  those  with  whom  I  was  destined 
to  go  far.  Captain  Reiss,  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
aided  by  Sergeant-Majors  Peacock  and  Langley,  was 
willing,  ae  f ar  as  his  orders  went,  to  he  helpful  to  all  who 
seemed  to  be  Ukely  recruits  and  who  showed  serions  inten- 
tions, but  they  constantly  protested  that  they  had  no 
regular  orders,  and  that  we  must  wait.*     8ome  of  us  did. 

dale  of  jolnlui;.    OrAtDitiw  Mid  allowaDOM  wUl  be  those  l&ld  down  In  Spwi&l 
Ann;  Order  of  Ma;  10,  IHKI. 

6.  Appliwtioiu  tor  enrolment  thaold  be  addressed  to  ooionela  commanding 
diltricls,  to  whom  lusUncUoui  will  lie  uumediklol;  Saaued. 

QuaHfltatiotu. 

0.  (dj  Ouididatex  miut  be  from  90  to  3fi  jmis  of  ago,  and  ol  | 

oharooler. 

(li)  VolunteerB  or  oivUian  ouididotM  mart  loklet;  the  oolonal  ot  the 

reglmenl  ihitmgb  which  tbej  anlUt  thai  the;  mo  good  rldera 

and  morkamon  aacordlnit  to  Yeomonr;  etondard. 

(c)  The  itandard  ol  pbTilqoo  lo  bo  that  ol  the  CaTolr;  of  the  Lino." 

*  A  oorreepondent  of  the  Tvnet  ander  data  ol  Deoombcr  38th,  vtoto  in 

Ti^otd  lo  the  Imperial  Xeomonr;,    "  I  ehould  tilie  to  know  if  Ihb  li  to  be  a 

pnynl;  eonitlMiled  bod;  under  order*  o(  the  War  OQloe,    Have  otScen 

oommandlng    Toomonr;    Besiinenli    tooelved    anjthln^    whaterer    ofllaia) 

Uima^  the  aeuol  Hid  proper  eboimel  1    I  oartolnl;  know  ot  »  Colonel 

taaaaailag  ou  ot  lb*  fineM  Xeotaaniy  Begtaantt  in  ttaa  mobIq  «te 
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They  tried  to  learn  something  about  the  men  most  per- 
sistently presenting  themselves.  Was  I  able  to  ride  ?  "  I 
conld  not  remember  when  I  conld  not  ride,  and  as  a  cow- 
boy I  had  ridden  bronchos  by  the  Nueces,  and  as  traveller, 
refractory  mules  on  the  foothills  of  Orizaba  and 
Zempoaltepec."    ''Ah,  I  expect  you'll  do." 

Gradually,  but  all  too  slowly,  the  work  took  shape.  Teiti. 
Medical  examinations  by  Dr.  Stonham,  in  Harley  Street ; 
rifle  tests  at  Bunemede;  and  riding  tests  at  a  riding 
school  occupied  the  time  of  some  of  us.  A  few  good 
men  fell  by  the  wayside,  which  was  a  pity,  for  neither 
doctors,  range  sergeants,  nor  riding-masters  are  infallible, 
and  there  are  so  many  compensating  qualifications  as  to 
fitness  or  unfitness  in  the  field  of  active  service  that 
should  be  considered  and  weighed.  These  preliminaries 
the  men  went  through  with  a  kind  of  humorous  im- 
patience, the  chief  fault  they  found  was  that  it  was  made 
so  difficult  for  a  willing  man  to  serve  his  country. 

The  first  written  order  that  I  received  was  as  follows : — 

1,  OaTHCABT  BOAD, 

South  Ebkbinoton,  S.W. 

28.12.99  (Saturday). 

DSAB  SZBv 

Be  Imperial  Yeomanry » 

Flesse  attend  BaDgo  at  Bunemede  on  Wednesday  next. 
Trmins  leave  Bishop's  Boad,  9.25  a.m. 
„        „     Waterloo  9.88  „ 

By  order, 

£.  L.  Buss,  Capt. 

6th  D.  Gds. 

The  first  shooting  tests  were  made  in  frosty  weather, 

has  not  \mm  aoquainted  hj  the  War  Office  through  the  properly  accredited 
mih^w^wtmU  A  list  of  ofdeTS,  requirements,  etc.,  has  been  sent  ronnd  by 
the  adjutant  of  a  Yeomanzy  Brigade  with  no  authority  whatever  shown. 
NaftoiaUy  no  offlesr  oommanding  onght  to  place  himself  in  the  awkward 
pradieament  at  obeying  any  orders  except  those  of  the  proper  anthorities, 
■■  his  regiment  might  be  practically  useless  if  called  upon  by  the  War  Office 
lor  pnipoesa  of  mobilisation  or  any  arduous  serrice,  an  eventuality  by  no 
msans  inqfobaUe,  whuk  it  has  beoi  denuded  of  a  number  of  its  best  officers 
and  BMB.'*    In  this  itiok-in-the-mad  fashion  most  precious  time  was  wasted. 
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when  numb  fingere  were  largely  responsible  for  bad  scores. 
The  riding  testa  were  ftmasing.  Three  horses  were 
brought  out  through  a  throng  of  waiting  men  into  the 
tan-floored  riding  school.  They  were  bfidly  frightened  by 
the  untianal  crowd  about  their  stable  doors.  I  tried  hard 
to  be  the  first  man  up,  but  half  a  dozen  men  were  moved 
by  a  similar  impulse,  and  I  only  managed  to  be  in  the 
second  torn  of  three.  I  ran  forward  to  catch  the  horse 
of  a  man  that  had  already  been  disqualified  to  the  somid 
of  the  good-natured  laughter  of  the  crowd.  I  saw  mine 
was  a  good  horse  and  only  balked  at  the  hurdle  because 
he  was  nervous.  I  patted  him  and  talked  to  him  a  bit, 
and  being  reassured,  be  went  with  me  around  the  school 
quite  at  ease,  taking  everything  like  a  trick  horse  in  a 
circus. 

But  we  had  not  attested ;  it  was  ever,  "  there  are  no 
orders."  The  keeping  of  Christmas  was  a  national  habit 
too  strongly  established  to  be  disturbed  by  the  war  in 
Bouth  Africa :  and  Imperial  Yeomanry  work  remained 
stationary  for  a  few  days.  I  spent  a  rather  miserable 
hotel-Christmas.  On  Christnias  Eve,  near  midnight,  the 
magnificent  bells  of  St.  Martin's  struck  up,  bidding  men 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  as  once  upon  a  time  I  had  been 
B  ringer  I  went  oat  with  the  intention  of  chmbing  to  the 
belfry,  but  all  the  doors  of  the  Church  were  locked  and  I 
tamed  as  the  Christmas  beUs  pealed  out,  and  paid  my 
respects  to  the  national  gods  of  oar  idolatry,  took  heart 
and  faith  from  Gordon  and  acknowledged  niyseU  account- 
able to  that  message,  its  spirit  or  letter,  that  Nelson, 
looking  out  over  the  Abbey  and  the  seat  of  our  Govern- 
ment, would  never  cease  to  signal  to  his  countrymen. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  was  a  constant  visitor  to 
1,  Cathcart  Boad.  Still  definite  orders  did  not  arrive. 
This  waiting  about  was  becoming  an  expensive  basiness. 
At  lost,  on  the  morning  of  December  IJBth,  I  was  forta- 
nste  in  catching  Colonel  Kenyon  Mitford  at  the  office 
table,  and  after  a  few  preliminary  questions  I  was  allowed 
to  attest— the  first  private  of  the  34th  Co.  MiddtaseK 
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Imperial  Yeomanry.  The  Colonel  said  that  I  should  be 
called  npon  by  wire  in  a  few  days.  I  returned,  by  the 
first  train,  to  my  cathedral  town  to  ruminate,  a  *'  Soldier 
of  the  Queen."  *  The  next  week  was  a  busy  one,  but  I 
fonnd  time  to  look  about  for  a  suitable  horse.  A  friend  a  Mount. 
had  two  or  three  in  mind,  and  he  drove  me  to  the  New 
Forest  to  see  a  sturdy  forest  pony.  In  the  light  of  sub> 
sequent  experience  in  the  field  that  pony  would  have 
made  an  ideal  mount,  but  the  limit  was  fixed  at  fourteen 
two,  and  this  pony  was  just  under  that  height,  and  had 
he  been  a  barb  from  a  Soldan's  string  he  would  not  have 
foimd  acceptance.  An  indifferent  horse  of  fourteen  three 
was  of  another  colour,  so  to  speak.  We  did  not  under- 
stand these  things  in  those  days.  We  do  not  now.  I 
fell  back  upon  a  little  hunter,  a  thoroughbred  mare  just 
over  the  limit,  and  obtained  an  "option"  from  her 
owner,  pending  approval.  She  proved  to  be  a  good  and 
faithful  friend  and  a  first-class  mount. 

*  The  oooditloiii  of  seryioe  for  ihe  Imperial  Teomanry  were  only  fnlly 
set  forth  on  Janoaiy  8,  1900,  in  twenty-three  paragraphs  signed  by  F.  M. 
Coomuuider-in-Chief ,  ^aooont  Wolsel^. 


CHAPTER  n 


KNIOHTSBBIDOB  BABBA0K8 


1900.  C\^  Thursday  evening,   January  4th9  I   received   a 

Vy  telegram: 

"  Beport  yourself  Bniland  Gate,  Enightsbzidge,  12.46  Friday,  bzing 
luggage.    Bbiss.** 

I  returned  to  London  on  Friday  morning.  The  interval 
that  had  elapsed  since  I  had  left  London  on  December 
28th,  must  have  been  pretty  fully  occupied  by  those  on 
whom  the  organisation  of  our  Company  had  devolved,  in 
the  direction  of  the  tests  and  examinations  of  the  recruits 
that  presented  themselves.  On  Friday  afternoon  the 
men  collected  about  Butland  Yard,  scanning  each  other's 
faces  and  questioning  one  another  as  to  each  other's 
knowledge  of  imminent  movements  or  proceedings  of  our 
new  Company.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  equally  ignorant 
of  what  plans  were  in  hand.  Each  man,  I  fancy,  felt 
rather  like  the  new  boy  among  strange  schoolfdlows. 
After  some  delay  we  were  marched  across  the  street  into 
the  Enightsbridge  Barracks  quadrangle,  where  we  found 
it  very  wet  and  sloppy  under  foot,  and  we  lined  up  in  the 
chill  rain.  We  were  here  sorted  into  four  sections  of 
about  twenty-seven  men  each.  I  found  myself  a  member 
of  Section  III.  As  far  as  could  be  made  out,  the  design 
was  to  distribute  men  who  had  been  old  Middlesex 
Yeomen,*  old  soldiers,  and  men  who  could  claim  to  have 

*  About  thirty  of  tlie  old  Iflddlaiex  Oonnly  Teomanry  oaaM  forward  for 
•errioe  in  our  company  for  the  front 
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Iiad  any  useful  experience,  as  equally  as  possible  among 
the  foar  sections.  We  were  then  formed  into  a  hollow 
sqoare  and  the  Articles  of  War  were  read  out  to  us;  we 
could  not  clearly  make  oat  the  whole  text,  it  appeared  to 
be  a  sort  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Kiot  Act,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  but  what  we 
caught  aafhced  to  convince  as  that  dread  penalties  would 
be  meted  out  to  any  one  who  did  not  behave  as  became 
an  Englishman  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  the  deserter, 
and  to  any  man  who  should  dishearten  a  comrade  by 
spreading  false  reports,  etc.  Very  likely  there  was 
nothing  in  it  all  to  which  a  self-respecting  man  could 
not  say  Amen,  yet  some  regretted  that  the  first  words 
addressed  to  as  were  of  the  nature  of  threats. 

Major  Dalbiac*  now  passed  along  our  lines,  scrutinising  ^ 
each  man,  speaking  a  word  here  and  there,  and  asking 
snndr;  questions.  This  was  the  first  sight  of  our  O.C. 
a  man  who  was  to  stamp  our  company  with  a  measure 
of  hia  own  strong  individuality,  and  who  was  only  too 
soon  to  leave  ns  but  the  remembrance  of  an  example 
ol  entire  regardlessness  of  danger,  of  reckless  daring 
and  ancongnerable  gallantry.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  of  exquisitely  cut  classical  features.  Quiet,  sub- 
daed,  sad-eyed,  as  now,  he  often  was.  UnofBcially,  he 
would  speak  to  one  in  that  quick,  soft,  half-hsping, 
mnncal  speech  of  his ;  bat  as  a  soldier,  or  in  the  saddle, 
fats  whole  nature  seemed  to  change,  he  blazed  up  with  the 
ontaineable  energy,  movement,  and  habit  of  speech  of 
oDe  possessed.  Another  figure  that  took  part  in  this  first 
parade,  and  that  was  to  become  familiar  to  us,  was  that 
ot  Lord  Denman ;  he  was  then  wearing  the  cap  with 
a  tartao  that  denoted  that  he  belonged  to  the  Boyal 
Soots. 

This  organisation  of  our  company  occupied  the  greater 
port  of  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  towards  evening  when 
we  found  onr  various  sections  told  off  to  their  respective 
bttrack  rooms.  Section  UI.'s  room  was  in  the  second 
'  EiU«d  in  MUon  Uajr  3fi,  1900. 
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storey  of  the  north-west  wing ;  northward,  its  windows 
looked  out  npon  Hyde  Park. 

The  Btory  of  barrack  life,  the  voyage,  life  at  Maitland, 
and  the  journey  thence  to  the  front  are  chapters,  as  far  as 
aa  account  of  naeful  services  to  the  country  are  concemedr 
that  are  immaterial,  and  were  almoBt  better  left  nntold  or 
told  qaickJy,  I  donbt  if  my  comrades  would  care  to  be 
reminded  in  detail  of  those  sorry  days,  and  to  the  tax- 
payer a  recital  would  be  painful  reading.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  enjoyed  the  farce  that  was  enacted  within 
those  barrack  walls,  but  somehow  I  did  not  find  it 
amusing.  I  wince  now  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
unnecessary  torture  of  those  bonds.  The  waste,  the 
ignorance,  the  squandering  of  spirit  were  appalling. 
Corruption  there  also  was,  as  an  acute  pain,  the  throb 
of  which  one  feels,  but  upon  the  pole  of  which  one  cannot 
set  an  exact  finger.  I  would  pass  over  the  period  without 
comment,  and  make  of  it  a  mere  chronological  table  for 
the  information  of  comrades,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
same  problems  of  raising  forces  for  the  conservation  and 
defence  of  the  Empire  and  honour  of  England  must  recur, 
the  natural  law  of  eternal  struggle,  if  nothing  else,  would 
bring  them  about ;  perhaps  the  time  when  even  graver 
problems  will  confront  us  is  at  no  great  distance,  and  I 
should  bo  lacking  in  duty  if  I  did  not  contribute,  if  it  is 
only  a  mite,  my  quota  to  the  piles  of  data  and  evidence 
upon  which  a  common-sense  people  must  build  husincss- 
like  solutions.  The  system  npon  which  we  acquired  our 
so-called  training,  the  disposition  of  our  equipment,  parts 
of  oar  equipment,  and  our  drill,  were  so  inappropriate,  so 
lacking  io  common-sense  as  rather  to  have  been  the  moans 
of  inviting  further  disostur  than  of  giving  oeaistancu  to 
our  forces  in  the  field.  It  was  only  when  most  of  the 
infernal  nonsense  wofi  shaken  from  oor  style,  in  the 
rclcotless  and  wholesome  grip  of  necessity,  that  we 
became  a  useful  body  of  men. 

I  am  railing  only  at  the  unnecessary,  it  was  that  that 
galled.    Men  oame  to  the  IiuperiaJ  Yeomanry  prepared  to 
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;e  great  self-Bacrifioes,  and  to  midergo  hardships  with- 
out mormur,  bat  if  the  regular  recruit  was  punished  with 
whips,  their  chastisement  was  with  scorpions.  They 
Ted  to  their  country,  in  loyalty  and  good  faith,  life, 
•rgies,  experience,  money  and  time  ;  and  all  this  was 
pted,  through  incompetent,  hide-bound  officers,  in 
le  worst  possible  faith.  Fifteen  months  of  constant 
active  service  in  the  field  only  served  to  strengthen  con- 
%-ictions  I  formed,  at  this  period,  of  the  wrong  and 
absurdities  then  perpetrated.  Among  our  of&cers  there 
weroBOme  notable  exceptions,  and  one  of  them  bad  a  way 
not  only  of  preserving  discipline  without  offering  offence, 
bat  of  creating  in  his  men  an  eagerness  and  zeal  to 
become  nseful  and  efficient  soldiers  ;  but  he  left  us  to  join 
his  own  regiment  after  a  week  or  two.  Most  of  the 
others  would  not  then  admit  a  distinction  between  the 
order  of  intelligence  of  the  material  that  now  came 
forward,  full  of  enthusiasm  to  help  the  army  in  an  hour 
of  need,  and  the  order  of  intelligence  of  that  which  came 
to  the  army  chiefly  through  the  wiles  of  the  recruiting 
■oTgouit,  by  the  argument  of  gay  ribbons  and  the  tankard, 
the  allorement  of  gorgeous  uniforms,  or  as  shiftlessness 
ff*«i""g  employment  or  a  hiding-place.  "  We  know  how 
to  make  men !  "  They  told  us  they  would  make  men  of 
OS  \  And  that  all  was  grist  that  came  to  their  mill ! 
Further,  they  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  their  ancient 
rights  aa  men  of  superior  clay  might  be  encroached  upon. 
It  would  not  do,  at  any  price,  to  recognise  the  value  or 
eompeteace  of  this  new  "  amateur."  "  We'll  teach 
the  .  .  .  what  it  is  to  be  regalars.'*  "Well,  what  shall 
-.le  do  with  'em  this  morning?"  "Oh I  take  'em  out  in 
ihe  Park  and  give  the  ...  a  leather  atretchiog."  That 
was  tho  officers'  attitude  as  expressed  by  them.  "  Pick  it 
up  while  it's  'ot ;  wot  in  the'el  are  you  stannin'  round  look- 
ing at  it  for  I  "  was  the  regular  sergeant's  idea  of  training 
at  stables.  The  men  were  to  be  "  licked  into  shape  "  in 
the  same  old  spirit-breaking,  blackguard  way.  "In  the 
British  Hanuy  we  tames  lions — we  doeal  " 
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The  records  show  that  the  34th  Company  did  good 
work  at  the  front,  bat  whatever  gloriea  they  won  for 
themBelves  were  won  in  spite  of,  not  because  of  their 
initial  training.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  main  reason  the 
original  Imperial  Yeomanry  evinced  auch  a  disinclination 
to  resume  service  was  the  recollection  of  this  ignorant 
treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  their  instructors, 
regular  officers,  and  old  army  non-coms.,  and  not  the 
remembrance  of  hardship  and  peril  in  the  field. 

For  a  week  or  more  there  were  few  horses  in  the  stablea, 
but  they  came  in  rapidly,  examined  in  little  groups  by 
officers  and  approved  by  the  veterinary  appointed,  and  we 
Boon  had  our  stalls  full.  For  the  first  few  days  we  drilled 
in  the  gangways  of  empty  stables,  What  the  offiocTB  did 
not  know  about  mounted  infantry  would  have  mode  a 
big  volume,  but  they  assumed  a  knowledge  if  they  had  it 
not.  The  regular  sergeant  with  his  Uttle  pink  book,  the 
manaal  of  the  rifle,  clumsily  expounded  to  the  officer,  or 
gave  an  order,  hesitatingly  interpreted  from  the  book ; 
perhaps  in  the  execution  it  did  not  look  quite  right,  or 
the  flicker  of  a  smile  would  pass  over  the  face  of  some  old 

volunteer;  again  the  book  would  be  consulted,  or  B , 

a  volunteer  sergeant  of  some  years  training,  would  step 
oat  of  the  line  and  explain  how  the  trick  was  done,  and 
then  the  sergeant  would  bawl  oat  orders,  accompamed  by 
vociferous  remarks  that  were  not  in  the  manual,  to  cover 
his  discomfiture  and  incompetence. 

The  order  of  the  day  was:  Reveille  at  5  a.m.  Early 
morning  stables.  Watering.  Breakfast.  Drill,  Mid- 
day stables.  Dinner.  Drill.  Stables.  Tea.  Intervals 
filled  in  with  extra  duties,  fatigues,  stable  and  night- 
guards.    Lights  out  9.30  p.m. 

The  one  mortal  terror  that  haunted  me  night  and  day 
was  that  I  might  be  counted  out,  and  have  to  face  friends 
with  a  lame  tale,  that  I  might  be  found  wanting  in  the 
proper  execution  of  duties  I  believed  to  be  so  truly  futile 
and  unimportant,  duties  that  appertained  only  to  banack 
life ;  and  sleepless  on  my  cot  at  night,  ur  sitttog  oa  a 
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'*  bucket  upside  down/'  on  a  lonely  stable  guard,  I  would 
school  myself  to  do  to  the  uttermost  what  was  required  of 
me,  and  next  day  I  would  find  myself,  with  apparent 
patience,  soaping  the  sergeant's  boots  in  the  "  Yes- 
sergeant,  I'11-give-your-dog-my-dinner "  style  of  the 
regular  army,  or,  in  the  barrack  yard,  long  before  light, 
with  shirt  sleeve  tucked  up  to  the  arm  pit,  groping  in  the 
sewer  trap  to  see  if  it  was  dung  or  slabs  of  ice  which  choked 
it.  What  these  things  had  to  do  with  a  capacity  for 
pursuing  elusive  Boers  on  the  veldt  Heaven  does  not  know  I 
I  knew  all  this  would  be  changed  at  the  front.  I  knew 
from  past  experiences  of  life  in  pioneer  camps  that  the 
non-essential  and  ornamental  must  give  place  to  the  vital, 
useful,  and  practical.  But  to  survive  these  barrack  ordeals 
and  ideals  was  the  problem  that  taxed  all  my  resolution 
and  resource. 

A  week  after  my  arrival  in  barracks  I  was  given  a  day's 
leave  of  absence,  to  settle  some  business  matters  in  the 
west,  and  on  the  return  journey  I  brought  my  little  mare 
up  to  town.  Young,  good-tempered,  but  nervous,  and 
just  off  the  hunting  field,  I  did  not  find  her,  for  a  few  days, 
the  most  tractable  or  docile  sort  of  mount.  I  did  not,  as 
a  rider,  mind  her  vagaries,  but  in  the  ranks  she  proved 
restive,  at  first,  and  she  earned  for  me  a  just  share  of 
cursing.  What  she  as  little  understood  as  I,  was  that 
marvellous,  wobbling  rear-pack  and  its  construction.* 
The  merest  tyro  in  such  things  would  know  that  its 
fashion  was  not  practical,  was  impossible,  and  that  in  a 
gallop  in  earnest  the  thing  must  prove  as  insecure  as 
Gilpin's  hat  and  wig,  and  must  wobble  itself  to  pieces  in 
the  first  mile,  besides  wobbling  the  horse's  back  sore. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  what  was  best  for  mounted 
infantry,  either  in  the  matter  of  horses,  saddles,  wallets, 
method  of  packing,  bridles,  bits,  rifle  or  carbine,  picketing, 

*  **  His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got, 
Did  wonder  more  and  more.*' 
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drill,  or,  in  fine,  anything.  Every  movement  or  decision 
was  tentative  and  experimental,  or  guesswork ;  nothing 
appeared  to  be  known  by  men  who  ought  to  have  known, 
who  had  been  paid  by  the  country  to  know  something 
about  their  business.  They  could  not  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  idea  of  cavalry.  They  were  not  off 
with  the  old  love,  so  could  not  get  on  with  the  new. 
It  would  take  active  service  against  white  and  "slim" 
enemies  to  make  things  clear.  Congruity  was  not  for 
this  campaign. 
b«m>fmL.  I  *^^^  elevations,  section  drawings,  and  ground  plans 

of  their  wonderful  edifices — they  were  nothing  less — 
else  I  might  have  buckled  some  strap  at  the  wrong  hole ! 
Here  is  a  full  list,  and  instructions  as  to  disposal,  as  given 
us  in  our  printed  orders. 

MkTHOD   of  OAKBTnrO  EQUmCBNTS. 

On  the  Per$on, 

Helmet  or  slouohed  hat. 

Frock  (khaki). 

Flannel  shirt. 

Breeches. 

Drawers. 

Braces. 

Socks. 

Ankle  boots. 

Patties. 

Haversack,  with  field  servioe  oap,  and  balance  of  di^*s 

rations. 
Jack  spurs. 

Field  dressing  and  descriptive  card. 
Waist  belt  and  frog. 

Bandolier,  with  100  roonda  *S08  ammonitioni 
Pocket  knife  and  lanyard. 
Water  bottle  (fnU)  with  strap. 
Bifle,  with  sling  «<  poll  throogh  '*  and  foil  ofl  bottle. 
Bayonet  and  scabbard. 

Near  WaUei. 

Boot  laces  (spare). 
Hoosewife,  looki. 
Worsted  cap,  flannel  shirt 
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Holdall,  wilh  oombi  knile,  fork,  and  spoon. 
Shoes  (oanyaB). 
Towel  and  soap. 

Off  WaUei. 

Emefgency  xaliong. 

Tin  of  grease,  drawers. 

Horse  robber. 

Brash  and  conry  oomb. 

Stable  sponge. 

Shoe  ease,  with  two  shoes  and  twelve  nails. 

Nose  bag  with  (Ubs.  of  corn. 
Smdngle,  snroingle  pad  on  Surcingle. 
Bifle  backet. 

Cloak  on  front  of  saddle. 

F^cock    (khaki),    trousers     (khaki),    putties,    forage     net, 
piolreting  gear,  mess  tin,  and  strap. 

PiOKBTiNa  Gbab. 

Head  rope,  built-up  rope,  heel  rope,  two  pegs,  and  one  mallet  for 

erery  eight  horses. 
Eaeh  K.C.O.  carries  in  off  wallet,  one  pair  of  wire  cutters  on  active 

service,  in  addition  to  articles  mentioned  above. 


Mbthod  of  Cabbtino  Abtiolbs  on  Hobsb. 

Cloak.  Boiled  84  inches,  $ .0.,  length  of  bolt  to  end  of  barrel  of  rifle, 
brown  leather  cover  on  top.  Small  blanket  under  saddle.  Khaki 
frock  and  trousers  rolled  in  waterproof  sheet,  making  waist  in 
middle,  length  to  be  ^  length  of  sword  bayonet  and  wooden  part 
of  hilt,  t.0.,  18  inches. 

The  focegoing  will  be  carried  on  the  rear  of  the  saddle ;  also  picket 
pegs  and  built-up  rope  with  mess-tin  on  top,  the  last-named 
being  fastened  by  the  centre  baggage  strap  and  behind  iron  arch. 

Shoe  case  on  near  side  of  saddle. 

Hoof  picker  on  the  shoe  case  strap,  point  to  the  rear. 

Noee  bag  (when  empty)  on  the  shoe  case,  fastened  to  the  baggage 
strap. 

Yfhea  grain  is  carried,  the  strap  of  the  nose  bag  must  be  fastened 
io  the  back  arch  of  the  saddle. 

Bifle  backet  on  off  side  of  saddle.  Mallet  on  near  side  wallet,  head 
apwards,  handle  fthstened  by  wallet  straps.  Surcingle  pad  under 
belly  olhones. 
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Abtxolbs  to  be  Paokbd  di  Kit  Bao. 

Pocket  ledger. 
Boots  (ankle  one  pair). 
Breeches. 
Stable  bag. 
Socks  (one  pair). 
Towel. 
Cloth  brush. 
Shaving  brush. 
Bazor  and  case. 
The  kit  bags  to  be  left  at  the  base  in  charge  of  the  Oompany  Store- 
man.    The  boots  will  be  tied  together  with  the  soles  upward,  the 
regimental  number  of   the  man  and  name  of  oompany  and 
battalion  being  legibly  marked  on  the  soles.    The  boots  will 
be  packed  last  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  to  admit 
of  their  being  readily  withdrawn  should  it  be  found  necessary 
to  open  them  to  be  forwarded  to  the  front. 

Bt  Ordbb. 


To  climb  into  such  a  saddle  was  a  task,  a  task  that  was 
not  lessened  in  its  difficulty  by  protesting  horses,  the  rifle 
in  your  hand,  the  faithless  elasticity  of  new  leather, — 
straps  and  girths, — ^and  the  weight  of  your  throttling 
harness  of  belt,  bandolier,  bayonet,  water-bottle,  and 
haversack.  If  yon  were  fortunate  enough,  at  the  word, 
to  cock  your  leg  over  that  prodigious  rear-pack,  your 
neighbour  might  not  have  been,  and,  in  that  case,  it 
was  "dismount,"  "prepare  to  mount,"  and  "mount," 
all  over  again.  What  wonder  if  horses,  akeady,  began 
to  develop  sore  backs? 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Barrack  Biding-school, 
or  in  the  Park,  we  cavorted  at  the  whim  and  to  the 
amusement  of  men  who  knew  less  than  nothing  of  the 
real  requirements  at  the  front.  If  the  hook  of  your 
hoof-pick  or  the  point  of  a  picketing-pin  pointed  in  the 
wrong  direction,  or  if  a  strap-end  were  not  prettily  coiled, 
or  if  the  cloak  were  rolled  thirty-six  inches  long  instead 
of  thirty-four,  there  was  trouble  and  language.  These 
particulars  were  points  for  parade;  our  sergeant  fondly 
called  U8  "  the  cavalry  section "  of  the  Company, 
whereby,  in   an   epithet,  he   proved   his   inability   to 
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grasp  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  was  not  what 
was  wanted,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  at  the  front  it  was 
shaken  to  pieces  in  the  grip  of  necessity.  Picketing-pins 
and  ''built  up"  ropes  were,  sensibly,  soon  discarded  in 
favour  of  a  strong,  heavy,  company  rope  or  "  line," 
carried  in  the  waggon  or  Cape  cart.  Neither  cloaks 
nor  blankets  were  rolled,  but  if  carried  on  horseback 
at  all  were  allowed  to  hang  as  loosely  on  the  saddle 
as  was  consistent  with  safety.  "Bear  packs,"  as  con- 
structed in  our  training  days,  were  abolished,  and  every- 
thing became  modified.  How  much  wisdom  was  got, 
how  many  and  varied  were  the  lessons  learnt,  may  be 
judged  from  the  "  Summary  of  Becommendations  and 
Suggestions  Made"  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Beport, 
15th  May,  1901.  That  the  Committee  desire  to  purge 
the  anny  of  belief  in  so  much  that  is  obsolete,  harmful, 
and  ridiculous  wins  forgiveness  for  that  furtive, ''  longing, 
lingering  look  behind  "  they  may  be  detected  in  casting. 
There  is  hardly  a  suggestion  made  the  wisdom  of  which 
common-sense  would  not  have  dictated  to  practical  men 
beforehand.  "  Everything  to  be  done  to  make  the  horse's 
load  as  light  as  possible"  (Suggestion  149).  That  is 
magnificent — ^there  is  but  one  fault  to  be  found  with 
it;  it  should  have  been  suggestion  No.  i. 

The  Boyal  Horse  Guards,  Blue,  shared  the  barracks  Thesiues. 
with  us;  they  occupied  the  west  half.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  a  capital  lot  of  fellows.  Their  drill,  sword 
exercise,  pursuing  practice,  brilliant  uniform  and  speck- 
less  turn  out  was  a  really  beautiful  exhibition.  None 
wondered  more  than  these  good-natured  Blues  that  oar 
training  should  have  been  on  lines  so  harsh.  They 
admitted  that  they  had  experienced  nothing  quite  so 
severe.  It  was  frequently  the  case  that  dung-heap  work, 
that  rightfully  belonged  as  much  to  the  Guards  as  to  our 
Company,  was  preferably  given  to  us,  instead  of  a  proper 
division  of  the  labour  being  made.  So  in  the  same  way 
were  the  scouring  and  raking  of  the  quadrangle.  There 
are  subtle  ways  of  "  rubbing  it  in,"  that  sort  of  torture 
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is  made  a  fine  art,  to  the  misery  of  the  recruit.  The 
duties  were  often  purposely  prolonged,  made  arduous, 
difficult  and  disagreeable  under  the  assumption  that  this 
sort  of  treatment  would  inculcate  a  doldierly  willingness 
and  obedience. 

The  South  African  veldt  is  much  more  like  Salisbury 
Plain  than  a  barrack  yard,  even  when  that  yard  is  supple- 
mented, for  training  purposes,  by  a  limited  freedom  of 
Hyde  Park.  One  week  on  Salisbury  Plain  would  have 
done  us  more  service  than  this  dreary,  futile  two  months 
of  barrack  life.  It  is  true  that  a  central  depdt  for  the 
equipment  of  our  new  force  was  convenient,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary.  There  were  other  considerations, 
no  doubt,  which  caused  a  decision  in  favour  of  barracks, 
as,  for  instance,  the  fear  of  exposure  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  for  men  unused  to  it.  A  few  days  would  have 
sufficed  to  see  suitable  shelters  built,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  anjrthing,  tents,  bivouacs,  or  exposure  could  have  been 
worse,  for  either  the  health  or  spirit  of  the  men,  than  the 
kind  of  life  provided  for  us.  It  certainly  in  no  way  fitted 
us  for  the  work  we  were  to  do.  In  the  French  army,  I 
have  read,  men  learn  **  to  sleep  in  the  cornfields,  in  the 
woods,  on  the  rocks,  anywhere,  without  tents,  be  the 
ground  dry  or  wet."  Perhaps  the  authorities  did  not 
care  to  undertake  such  a  risk  as  this  implies,  so  near 
home.  Perhaps  suitable  equipment  for  an  open-air  life 
was  not  ready ;  whatever  were  the  reasons  for  herding  us 
in  barracks,  they  are  to  be  deplored. 

Very  few  useful  lessons  were  learnt: — ^there  were 
some.  Bare-back  riding  was  one,  but  sufficient  instruc- 
tion was  not  given,  and  our  sergeant  and  the  officers 
invariably  rode  with  saddles.  Another  was  familiarity 
with  the  horse.  Stable  hours  were  prolonged,  so  that 
the  man  and  his  mount  might  become  used  to  each 
other;  so  much  so,  that  men  bringing  up  perfectly 
groomed  horses  at  stable  inspections  would  be  sent  back, 
again  and  again,  to  continue  operations.  Men  were 
expected  to  keep  moving  during  stable  hours,  whether 
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their  work  were  completed  or  not,  and  I  heard  them  told, 
hy  the  sergeant,  to  ''pat"  their  horses  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  occupy  them.  I  frequently  saw  men 
adopt  most  peculiar  expedients  in  order  to  appear  as  if 
working,  and  unintentionally  they  were  well  taught  the 
tiick  of  keeping  '*  husy  at  doing  nothing." 

There  were  many  trots  and  rides,  rather  of  a  proces- 
sional kind,  up  and  down,  around  and  about  Hyde  Park, 
in  various  "  orders  " — "  watering,"  **  drill,"  or  "  full 
marching" — and  little  crowds  would  assemble  to  show 
us  their  good-will  and  occasionally  to  cheer  us.  Evolu- 
tions and  drills,  on  the  grass  parade  grounds  of  the  park, 
behind  the  barracks,  were  mostly  close-order  movements 
which  we  were  never  required  to  execute  on  active  service. 
Many  movements  were  unfamiliar  to  the  officers,  and 
they  would  be  frequently  interpreted  difiTerently,  according 
to  whatsoever  tactics — ^infantry  or  cavalry — the  officer  in 
conunand  had  been  used.  Done  by  the  book,  even  those 
exercises  that  had  an  origin  based  on  field  experience 
were  often  grotesquely  and  unsuitably  interpreted. 
**  Scouts  out ! "  an  officer  would  vociferously  bawl,  and 
then  certain  three  or  four  men,  who  had  been  appointed 
"  ground  scouts,"  would  be  required  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  line  and  to  thunder  headlong  to  designated 
points  on  the  parade  ground,  pulling  up  their  horses 
suddenly  with  quite  the  approved  curvet  and  caricole. 
It  was  very  pretty.  That  scouting  was  a  science, 
requiring  eyes,  ears,  keen  faculties  of  observation  and 
many  highly  trained  qualities  was  never  suggested  to  us. 
No  ground  was  prepared  for  the  spirit  of  Baden-Poweirs 
**  Aids  "  to  descend  upon.  That  httle  book  was  a  sealed 
letter,  in  a  language  not  understood.  By  rote  also,  we 
were  taught,  at  times,  something  of  Videttes,  Double 
Videttes,  Cossack  Posts,  Examining  Posts,  Pickets  and 
what  not,  but  of  the  adaptability  of  it  all  to  Active 
Warfare,  no  hint  was  given. 

With  the  Lee  Enfield  Bifle  it  was  the  same  tale ;  had  T^«  ci^^ 

Arm. 

it  been  an  arbalest  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  weapon 
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less  practically  familiar  to  most  of  our  instnictors, 
was  a  matter  of  weeks  to  discover  that  a  large  consign- 
ment of  rifles  bad  been  incorrectly  sighted — so  it  was 
alleged — by  the  nnumfactorers.  I  went  to  one  of  oar 
Company,  who  had  recently  had  a  year's  service  in  a 
Dragoon  llegiment  to  ask  him  some  qaestion  regarding 
the  sight  of  the  rifle,  and  the  reply  I  got  was,  "  Wei!, 

old  chap,  to  tell  you  the  troth  I  was  a  year  in  the 

Dragoons,  but  I  was  not  once  required  to  fire  my  carbine 
and  I  never  fired  a  rifle  in  my  life  before  now  I  "  I 
remembered  that  in  onpacking  our  first  case  of  rifles  I 
wondered  to  find  a  sergeant,  who  was  an  old  Blues 
corporal,  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  action  and  varions 
parts  of  the  rifle,  it  seemed  to  me  so  incredible  that  a 
soldier  should  be  so  unacquainted  with  a  chief  weapon. 
Again  when  we  were  once  at  drill,  lying  in  firing  line, 
two  lieutenants  were  standing  together  just  behind  me  ; 
the  day  before,  one  of  them  had  explained,  book  in  hand, 
to  a  class  about  parts  of  the  rifle  and  their  uses;  it  was 
a  good  lesson ;  among  other  things  he  hod  told  us  that 
"  fixed  sights  "  was  five  hundred  yards,  and  that  it  was 
obtained  by  moving  the  slide  forward  to  the  limit,  but 
not  erecting  the  leaf :  now,  his  companion  gave  us  the 
order  "  independent  firing  at  fixed  sights."  1  imme- 
diately established  the  sight  as  we  hod  been  tanght  and 
went  on  firing.  Presently  I  heard  rasped  out  just  behind 
me,  "  Now  then,  why  in  the  hell  can't  you  put  your  sight 
at  '  fixed  sights '  when  you're  ordered  'f  "  I  said  nothing, 
bat  I  heard  the  other  officer  say  in  a  low  voice,  "  He  is 
right,  that  is  now  the  regulation  '  fixed  sights,'  "  and  with 
that  no  more  was  said,  and  I  continued  firing  without 
further  remark  or  apology  being  made  to  me. 

Similar  unocquaintance  with  revisions,  similar  ignorance 
wu  constantly  displayed  in  every  department,  and  they 
were  signs  that  did  not  earn  confidence.  In  bringing 
forward  these  trivialities,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  while  in  other  walks  of  life  a  man,  to  be  succeesfnl 
oDd  osefol  in  his  line,  maal  leom  and  know  his  bustnuB 
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practically,  technically,  and  thoroughly,  it  seemed  not 
to  be  thought  necessary  for  officers  of  our  army  to  trouble 
their  heads  about  many  essential  details,  and  as  long  as 
the  ornamental  was  not  neglected  it  was  nowhere  recog- 
nised that  they  were  lacking  in  duty.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  civil  engineer  who  did  not  know  his 
theodolite  or  level  from  beginning  to  end,  or  of  the  mate 
who  was  awkward  with  his  sextant,  or  of  a  textile 
manufacturer  whose  interest  in  looms  was  of  a  superficial 
nature?  That  is  about  the  kind  of  inefficiency  that 
obtained  among  a  large  body  of  the  officers  of  our  army : 
they  did  not  know  their  business.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
a  natural  process  of  selection,  as  that  men  of  brains  and 
ability  might  choose  a  branch  of  the  service  that  furnished 
food  for  thought,  or  it  may  be  the  difference  is  due  to 
training,  but  higher  orders  of  intelligence  and  wider 
information  are  found  among  officers  of  the  artillery  than 
among  those  of  other  branches  of  the  service  that  I  met. 
The  nature  of  the  duties  of  artillery  officers  requires 
them  to  exercise  their  minds  on  problems  of  mechanics, 
physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry;  and  for  similar 
reasons  the  naval  officer  excels.  If  physical  force  still 
figured  so  predominantly  in  the  winning  of  battles  as 
formerly,  that  officers  are  generally  good  sportsmen,  and 
that  they  bring  their  practice  of  polo,  tennis,  football, 
and  other  sports  to  the  point  of  perfection  might  suffice. 
Many  ancient  and  deeply  rooted  prejudices  and  usages 
affect  our  English  views.  The  social  position,  and  the 
many  good  natural  qualities  of  our  officers  make  it  a 
difficult  task  for  any  one  who  would  endeavour  to  point 
out  that  there  is  wide  room  for  improvement  in  practical 
directions.  ''But  see,"  it  is  urged  with  pride,  ''they 
know  80  well  how  to  stand  up  and  be  shot,  look  at  the 
averages  of  casualties,  see  how  they  walk  to  their  deaths, 
and  the  grand  examples  they  set !  "  It  would  be  folly  to 
disparage  their  courage,  none  doubts  it ;  but  by  it  they 
are  not  proved  to  be  not  lacking  in  a  practical  common- 
sense  knowledge  of  their  profession.    It  is  rightly  one  of 
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oor  most  cherished  beliefs  that  certain  fine  qoalities 
characterise  the  high-bred  English  officer,  such  as 
courage,  calmness,  abnegation,  chivalry,  devotion — ^power 
to  think  and  act  correctly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
hardship,  difficulty,  discouragement,  or  death — superiority 
to  pain — or  those  that  influence  and  incite  comrades  to 
high  deeds,  and  those  that  compel  in  others  the  indomit- 
able spirit.  My  own  experience  seems  to  carry  me  still 
further.  I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  that  occasion  often 
proves  that  these  same  qualities  are  the  exclusive 
characteristics  or  possession  of  no  particular  class  of  our 
race,  that  in  moments  of  stress  or  periods  of  demand  for 
them,  something  rather  like  an  average  or  equality  is 
struck  among  Englishmen.  But  the  inequality  of 
rewards,  the  disparity  of  treatment,  and  many  active 
Kegulations  of  the  Army,  not  to  mention  a  venerable 
national  acquiescence  to  the  existence  of  class,  all  tend  to 
create  a  belief  among  officers  that  the  qualities  I  have 
enumerated  have  almost  become  to  be  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  a  social  class,  characteristics  of  an  order ; 
that  somehow  they  are  matters  more  particularly  per- 
taining to  caste,  breeding,  and  style,  and  that  they  have 
less  to  do  with  our  race  as  a  whole,  or  with  training.* 
The  nation  at  large  is  not  loth  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  an  order,  and  that  the  possession  by  it  of  these 
quaUties  is  a  source  of  so  much  national  strength  as  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  constant  watchfulness,  attention 
to  progress,  preparation,  and  the  ever-altering  conditions 
and  modes  of  warfare,  with  the  result  that  we  are  rarely 
ready  for  war  except  in  respect  of  raw  material,  and  as  a 
people  we  complacently  neglect,  and  allow  our  authorities 
to  neglect,  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance. 


*  There  are,  of  coarse,  ofBoen  who  think  otherwiae,  for  Qeneral  Baden- 
Powell  sayi :  '*  Many  people  will  tell  yon  that  pluek  is  not  a  thing  thai 
can  be  taoght  a  man ;  it  is  either  bom  in  him  or  he  has  not  got  it  at  all. 
Bot  I  think  that,  like  many  other  things,  it  Is  almost  always  in  a  man, 
though  in  some  oases  it  wants  dereloping  and  bringing  oat "  ("  Aids  to 
Scooting  "). 
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Mobility  was  snifiEed  at ;  infantry  was  preferred ;  the 
"amateur  soldier"  despised;  pom-poms  rejected;  indi- 
vidualism was  discomitenanced ;  that  cavalry  as  it  was  in 
the  past  was  an  anachronism  could  not  be  grasped ;  our 
columns  still  move  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  miles 
an  hour,  although  rapid  transit  in  all  else  is  a  solved 
problem — the  age's  marvel ;  scarcely  any  improvement  in 
regard  to  shelter  has  been  devised  upon  the  tent  of  Jael, 
or  the  tepee  of  the  Indian ;  we  knew  the  awful  importance 
of  pure  water,  yet  took  no  steps  to  provide  boiled  water ; 
swords,  kilts,  gaudy,  inappropriate  uniforms,  and  other 
varieties  of  Chinese  stink-pot  and  bug-a-boo  warfare  were 
so  hard  to  let  go — surely  this  is  evidence  that  confronts 
us. 

And  should  one  retort,  ''the  possession  of  virtues  is 
not  a  sound  excuse  for  a  man's  ignorance  of  his  business," 
the  Brilliant  Exceptions,  the  Exceptions  and  the  Volumes 
that  are  Written  may  be  aligned  against  one.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  there,  great  and  glorious  names,  men 
who  have  had  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  who 
have  paid  the  minutest  attention  to  detail  and  who  have 
possessed  at  the  same  time  those  qualities  that  make 
men  leaders.  They  are  many,  it  is  perfectly  true.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  average  British  officer  does  not  know 
his  business  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  civilian,  the  layman, 
to  know  his,  and  that  there  are  too  many  triflers.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  neither  a  new  nor  an  original  pro- 
position, but  it  agrees  with  my  point  of  view  and  I  have 
restated  it  in  that  light.  The  following  letter  from  The 
Spectator^  of  September  14,  1901,  historically  fixes  it  as  a 
complaint  that  has  lasted  one  hundred  and  forty  years  at 
least: — 

Thb  Bbitisb  Officbb,  Past  and  Present. 
{To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator^) 

So, — ^The  opinion  of  Major  Mauvillon,  a  competent  critic,  upon  the 
ehancterirtica  of  the  BriUah  soldier,  exemplified  in  the  year  1760, 
when  fighting  nnder  Duke  Ferdinand  at  Minden  and  elsewhere, 
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system  mast  be  regnired,  organised  npon  eiicb  piini 
as,  as  a  people,  we  apply  to  our  business  and  affiurs.  Tt 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  it  will  be  a  point  to  be 
decided,  if  we  shall  offer  the  fair  price  that  attracte  good 
material,  whether  for  rank  and  file  or  Tor  officers ;  it  we 
Bball  turn  to  conscription;  or  to  conscription  for  home 
defence  plus  a  well-regulated  Array.  There  is  ranch  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  some  form  of  conscription. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  weeks  we  were  all  appropriately 
questioned  as  to  any  special  qualifications  and  experiences 
we  might  possess.  I  raentioned  that  I  was  familiar  with 
the  old  needle  telegraph  instrument.  Mr.  Prideaux-Bnme, 
on  January  16th,  in  stables,  made  me  "  Signaller  of  the 
Section,"  and  asked  me  to  master  flag  wagging  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  at  once  engaged  the  services  of  the  signaller 
of  the  Blues,  at  two-and-sixpence  the  hour,  and  epent  all 
the  spare  time  I  had  in  acquiring  the  use  of  the  flags  fcHT 
field  service.  There  was  no  leisure,  and  I  had  to  take 
the  time  mostly  out  of  meal  hours,  or  in  the  evening, 
before  "lights  out,'"  when  mind  anct  body  were  fatigued 
by  the  long  day's  duty.  When  ray  turn  came  for  a 
Sunday  pass  I  even  took  my  teacher  to  a  room  in  a  hotel 
for  ray  lessons. 

I  bought  the  necessary  flags,  books  and  "  ticker." 
Daring  the  two  months  we  were  in  barracks  the  Ijondoa 
son  was  not  available  for  hoUograph  instmction  (or  more 
than  a  few  hours  in  my  anoccupied  time,  and  the  lamps, 
being  in  limbo,  were  not  in  working  order.  Who  of  us  of 
the  Yeomanry  will  ever  forget  the  important  figure,  flash 
and  twinkle,  these  modes  of  signalling  cat  in  South 
African  campaigning?  And  at  the  time,  even  to  my 
inexperience,  the  oflico  of  signaller  appeared  to  promise  to 
be  a  roost  important  one.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  had 
been  worth  while  to  nominate  a  man  for  signaller  it  would 
have  been  also  wise  to  give  him  the  opportmiity  of  making 
himself  proficient.  I  imagine  it  was  fearvd  that  the 
coarse  of  the  regulation  "  licking  into  shape  "  might  be 
hindered,  for  pitchfork,  broom,  and  shovel  took   pi^  j 
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I  was  familiar  with  the  ases  and  attlity  of 
them,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  and  in  my  mind  I 
could  not  coHBtract  the  situation,  on  the  veldt,  where  snch 
of  tlieir  uses  taaght  here  would  prove  of  first  importance. 
I  did,  however,  all  I  knew  to  accept  the  situation  with 
bomihty  oud  in  good  part.  Paine  and  e^ipense  came  to 
nothing,  for  although  a  battalion  signal  corps  was  ap- 
pointed, on  board  the  Cymric,  by  the  officer  of,  and  from 
the  ranks  of  one  of  oar  other  sections,  it  was  found  in  the 
field  that  the  duties  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  as  the 
outer  guards  and  scouts  of  moving  columns,  seldom  called 
for  signal  service,  for  the  Company,  other  than  the  ready 
crack  of  Mauser  or  of  our  own  tjQb  fire  as  we  can3e  into 
toQch  with  the  enemy.  The  Brigade  and  Battalion  staffs 
were  better  and  more  conveniently  served  by  regulars  of 
apecial  training.  I  only  remember  a  very  few  occasions 
on  active  service  when  a  signaller  was  inquired  for  from 
oar  ranks. 

The  monotony  of  barrack  life  was  at  first  broken  by 
trips  to  the  range,  when  the  marching  on  foot  through 
the  streets  to  and  from  stations  or  Cathcart  Hoad  were 
enlivened  by  the  men  whistling  in  nnison  gay  marching 
tones,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  passers-by  and 
the  lounger  in  the  Park.  Lieutenant  Wake,  who  was 
often  in  charge  of  these  expeditions,  seemed  to  divine 
when  rifles  grew  heavy  or  tiring  in  our  unaccustomed 
hands,  and  one  could  see  that  the  orders  for  changes 
from  "  trail,"  "Blope,"or  "  easy  "  were  often  dictated  by 
keen  attention  to  and  consideration  of  the  men  under 
him.  Our  shooting  was  said  to  be  atrocious,  and  finally 
it  was  alleged  tliat  the  rifles  were  incorrectly  sighted, 
and  they  were  returned  to  Cathcart  Boad  for  readjust- 
ment. 

On  January  20tb  we  got  our  uniforms,  and  in  the  < 
toUowing  days  almost  ae    much  primping  and    fitting 
pnvailed  ss  is  said  to  go  on  in  the    tiring-room   of  a 
dreasmaker,  and  our  men  very  soon  presented  a  smart 
•ppeuance  in  khaki.     To  obtain  a  better  fit  several  men 
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ordered  tiniforms  from  their  own  tailors  on  the  model  of 
those  issaed  to  them.  Most  of  us  strictly  used  the 
regulation  isaae  of  clothes  for  which  many  of  us  of  early 
enlistment  had  been  measured  by  the  contractors'  cutter. 
Many  men  desired  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Stoh- 
wasser  puttee  leggings,  and  pm-chased  them,  bat  a  stringent 
order  was  given  that  puttees  were  uniformly  to  be  used. 
The  officers  preferred  the  leggings,  and  used  them  :  it 
WAS  a  main  distinction  in  appearance.  A  number  of  the 
men  also  bought  expensive  revolvers  and  Mauser  pistols, 
but  they  were  told  that  only  officers  would  be  allowed  to 
cany  that  kind  of  side  arm. 

About  this  date  I  was  ordered  by  my  sergeant  to 
shave.  A  short  beard  had  been  my  habit  for  many 
years,  even  in  a  hot  climate,  and  I  now  begged  earnestly 
of  my  heutenant  to  be  let  off,  urging  that  the  weather, 
which  was  quite  severe,  would  make  the  change  a  trying 
one  for  me.  1  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  shave  at 
once,  and  I  have  always  held  it  to  have  been  a  most 
unnecessary  discipline,  and  my  intimate  comrades  regarded 
it  as  each.  Before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  anterior 
parade,  a  beard  was  forbidden.  Before  the  King,  upon 
our  return,  hirsute  fashions  were  allowed  to  pass  unheeded. 
Of  coarse,  on  active  service  there  were  no  restrictions  as 
to  the  fashion  of  these  appendages — in  fact,  razors  were 
ordered  to  be  left  behind  at  Maitland  camp,  but  most 
men  followed  their  own  fancy. 

There  was  ungmdged,  unstinted  expenditure  in  the 
Company.  The  men  were  prompted,  in  the  main,  by  the 
idea  that  if  perfect  outfit  mode  for  efficiency  in  the  field, 
or  compensated  in  any  way  for  that  lack  of  training  which 
they  could  not  help,  it  shoold  not  be  their  fault  if  they 
were  not  liberally  accoutred.  Expensive  field-glaeses, 
telescopes,  compasseB,  elaborate  knives,  and  combination 
tools  which  held  everything  from  wire-nippers  to  fleams 
and  needles,  wrist  watches,  gorgeous  spars  and  emer- 
gency  flasks,  these  were  merely  favourites. 

Boots  became  Utexally,  a  sore  point  « 
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Acting  on  the  assurance  of  Section  6  of  the  first 
annoanoemeut,  already  alluded  to,  that "  strict  uniformity 
ot  pattern  will  not  be  insisted  upon,"  I  had  taken,  upon 
atteBtation,  the  precaution  of  ordering  from  my  shoemaker 
two  pairs  ot  tan  boots  of  the  very  beet  quality.  I  knew 
the  tremendoas  importance  to  a  soldier  of  suitable  strong, 
sod,  above  all,  comfortable  shoe  leather.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  them,  but  I  smuf^gled  them  to  the  front 
and  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  was  able  to 
do  so.  Id  the  meanwhile,  the  breaking  in  of  the  good 
butronghand  ill-fitting  regulation  "ammunition  "  boot — 
&  most  naefol  boot  no  doubt — caused  me,  on  drill  and 
^narade,  intense  suffering. 

^V  The  less  said  about  saddlery  the  better.  Our  saddle,  a 
B  Imnting  pattern,  was  quite  uneuited  to  the  requirements 
or  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  was  not  well  or 
strongly  made,  and  when  dressed  it  was  a  mere  folly. 
It  was  a  comfortable  one,  but  to  afford  comfort  to  the 
man  was  not  the  principal  quality  necessary  in  this  case. 
I  made  friends  with  a  good  craftsman,  a  saddler  of  the 
Blues,  and  paid  him  to  re-sew  and  strengthen  many  weak 
pointa,  and  I  had  a  better  quality  of  straps  furnished  ;  for 
that  I  was  reproved.  The  numnah  was  for  ever  slipping 
from  under  the  saddle,  to  prevent  which  I  got  two 
lestber  eyelets  inserted  in  the  head  and  tail  of  it.  This  I 
was  cantioned  was  reprehensible  conduct  on  my  part ; 
Devertheless,  two  weeks  later,  the  necessity  for  some  such 
device  was  apparent,  and  small  straps  insecurely  stitched 
on  the  felt  material  was  the  one  adopted. 

With  four  other  Imperial  Yeomanry  Companies,  two  Sojti 
Bucks,  one  Berks,  and  one  Oxfordshire,  we  were  held  to 
be  safficieatly  smart  and  well  equipped  to  be  inspected  on 
foot,  on  January  26,  1900,  by  His  Koyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  Albany  Street  Barracks.  This  was 
the  firat  Royal  inspection  of  I.  Y.  Companies  made. 

A  certain  spirit  of  comradeship  was  by  this  time  growing 
apon  QB,  men  were  rubbing  o£f  edges  and  were  becoming 
better  known  to  each  other.      The  formation  of  sub- 
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sections  was  allowed  to  be,  in  a  measore,  a  matted 
choice  or  arroDgement  among  the  men,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  officers. 

Our  barrack-room  life  held  many  duties  of  fire-lighting, 
coal-heaving,  sweeping  and  cleaning,  bed  or  cot-making. 
Some  of  these  were  executed  by  the  mesa  orderly  of  the 
day,  some  by  those  of  ub  appointed  to  special  "fatigues." 
On  occasions,  especially  on  a  Saturday,  a  general  "  section 
fatigue  "  was  ordered,  for  more  extensive  operations,  suob 
as  raking  the  barrack-yard  and  scrubbing  the  barrack-room 
floor.  The  mess-orderly  duty,  like  the  daily  and  nightly 
stable  guards,  was  taken  in  rotation  by  the  privates,  the 
turns  being  checked  off  in  the  Orderly  Corporal's  toll  book. 
The  cooking  was  done  at  the  barrack's  "  Cook-house," 
and  by  the  regulars'  cooks,  and  when  "  Come  to  the 
cookhouse  door,  boys,"  was  Bounded,  it  was  the  meas 
orderly's  duty  to  fetch  the  tea,  the  roast,  hash,  potatoefl, 
or  vcbatever  there  was  going.  The  mess  orderly  was  also 
the  room  watchman  from  reveille  to  "  lights  out."  At 
reveille  he  had  to  ran  upstairs  to  the  cookhouse  for  & 
bucket  of  hot  coB'ee,  of  which,  if  the  men  were  prompt  in 
turning  out,  tbey  obtained  a  mouthful  before  "  Stables  "  ; 
this  was  a  grateful  preparation  to  drowsy  men  about  to 
tumble  down  ice-coated  flights  of  iron  steps  into  the  raw, 
murky  morning  to  their  work.  Each  man  was  required 
to  fold  neatly  his  blankets,  and  with  the  short  mattresaeR 
they  had  to  be  piled  uniformly  and  neatly  upon  the  folded 
iron  cots  in  row ;  this  duty  was  to  be  performed  between 
the  end  of  morning  stables  and  breakfast. 

We  were  gradually  accumulating  a  full  kit,  a  bewilder- 
ing amount  of  it.  Various  items  had  been  issued  to  na 
from  day  to  day — now  a  hoid-all,  then  a  forage  cap,  or  a 
dozen  things  together,  until  the  list  included  braces,  tin 
of  dubbin,  hoof-pick,  nlippers,  boots,  knife,  fork,  and  spooot 
hair-brash,  clothes-brush,  razor,  soap,  flannel  shirts, 
putteea,  boot-l&ces,  grooming  kit,  cholera  belt,  Tun- 
o'shanter  (five  kinds  of  headgear  altogether),  socks.  «tO.* 
a  MOTis  Idb-bag  quite  full  of  things,  some  i 
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superflnons,  and  nearly  all  better  relegated  to  a  common 
store  than  given  to  a  man  expecting  to  fight  a  mobile 
enemy.  Frequent  kit  inspections  began  to  be  part  of  the 
routine ;  one  would  be  ordered  for  a  certain  hour,  when 
our  possessions  had  to  be  laid  out  in  uniform  arrays  on 
the  cots,  and  each  man  had  to  fall  in,  at  attention,  at  his 
outer  right-hand  comer,  to  await  the  visit  of  the  inspecting 
officer.  The  cots  so  decked  looked  much  like  a  lot  of 
little  "bargain  counters." 

The  rations  were  plain  and  wholesome,  the  bread  and  ^•^^'^ 
tea  especially  were  excellent.  The  bad  quality  of  the 
meat  was  almost  the  only  fault  found  by  the  men,  some- 
times it  was  villainous  and  tough.  Irregularly,  at  midday 
dinner,  the  officer  of  the  day  formally  visited  us,  to  ask  if 
there  were  any  complaints  to  be  made.  Once  the  whole 
room  agreed  to  complain  of  the  bad  meat,  but  upon  com- 
plaint the  officer  turned  to  the  sergeant,  instead  of  in- 
vestigating on  his  own  account,  and  the  sergeant  upheld 
against  his  own  section  that  the  meat  was  good,  and  the 
protest  was  of  no  avail  and  had  no  effect  in  the  future. 
After  meals  the  mess  orderly  had  to  "  scrap  *'  the  dishes 
and  plates  and  wash  them  and  the  basins  in  hot  water. 
We  drank  out  of  white  china  basins ;  we  found  them  very 
handy  substitutes  for  cups. 

The  routine  went  on  from  week  to  week,  without  much  Bogie  oaiif. 
variation,  until  the  fine  music  of  the  Guards'  trumpeters 
became  mere  signals  of  hard  duties,  not  to  say  a  weariness. 
The  memory  of  those  calls  I  Shall  we  ever  forget  them  ? 
Those  quick  notes  of  sharp  conmiand,  of  long-drawn 
warning,  of  iterative  insistence,  the  jolly  rollicking  scales, 
the  mournful  echoes  of  "  last  post "  and  "  lights  out  *'  and 
the  rising  O's  ?  I  trow  not,  as  the  heavy  tragedian  might 
wy. 

We  had  our  humours,  our  half-hours  of  fun,  frolic,  and 
song,  smoking  concerts,  and  irrepressible  mischief — times 
when  the  spirit  of  destruction  went  about,  when  for  the 
fun  of  keeping  plates  and  basins  flying  from  man  to  man 
around  the  room  until  half  were  broken,  we  were  willing 
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to  "chip  in"  to  buy  a  new  set.  I  now  know  it  was  a 
sort  of  safety  valve.  Napier  had  been  made  corporal  in 
bairackB — how  he  helped  us  in  anything  that  promoted 
good  fellowship  and  a  kindly  understanding  I  A  leader 
in  that  as  he  was  in  all  else  that  concerned  his  section — 
work  or  play,  lending  any  one  a  helping  hand,  a  young, 
healthy  athlete  of  the  best  pubhc  school  type,  hopeful, 
joyous,  cocksure  that  there  was  nothing  very  radically 
wrong  with  the  world,  "  if  you  only  buck  up,  you  know !  " 
especially  if  "  they  "  would  only  buck  up  and  get  34  out 
to  the  front !  Again  and  again  he  took  us  to  Prince's 
skating  rink — over  the  way.  He  was  a  strong,  graceful 
skater.  Few  of  Section  III.  will  forget  him  sailing  around 
that  great  floor.  At  smoking  concerts  be  would  give  us, 
in  that  downright,  direct  voice  of  his,  "  "Tis  Tommy  this 
and  Tommy  that,"  or  some  other  of  Kipling's  ballads,  and 
one  could  not  fail  to  understand  that  there  was  something 
particularly  hateful  to  him  about  "  a  plaster  saint,"  such 
scorn  would  he  throw  into  the  words.  God  rest  yon, 
good  comrade  that  you  were  I  • 

There  ore,  of  course,  several  other  faces  and  6gure8 
that  stand  out  plainly  and  remarkable  in  the  mark  of 
insignifiGance  that  wraps  most  of  the  story  of  these  days. 
Boiler,  with  his  antique,  cameo-like  profile,  a  set  and 
earnest  face,  imbued  with  seriousness  that  was  a  prophetic 
recognition  of  the  task  before  his  Company.  He  waa 
sergeant-major  of  the  34tb,  and  had  seen  twenty  years  of 
service  in  the  old  Middlesex  County  Yeomanry.  "  I  have 
been  playing  at  soldiering  for  twenty  years,"  I  ouce  over- 
heard him  remark,  and  only  caught  two  little  words 
further,  bat  they  were  of  that  wonderful  sort  that  sununed 
up  so  much  that  was  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  "  And 
now  !" — that  was  it — with  a  sort  of  resolute  re8cr\'(i,  it 
was  "  And  now  !  "  with  almost  all  of  us. 

I  think  the  situation  was  even  more  difficult  for  him 
than  for  the  rest  of  us,  for  to  the  regular  officer  he  was 

■  Maplct  wki  mortkUj  wcnindoa  ftt  SvncU,  Dcoembec  37,  1900,  uid 
dtod  the  loUowiag  d«]r. 
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the  focns  of  that  chief  o£fence  the  "  amateur  soldier/'  and 
he  was  well  bullied  accordingly.  Besides,  I  fear  he 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  so  much  of  that  play  of  which  he 
spoke,  now  he  was  face  to  face  with  what  promised  to  be 
reality.  The  memory  of  the  jingling,  showy  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  trainings  of  many  yesterdays  may  have 
already  begun  to  mock  him,  for  I  had  observed  him, 
from  a  night  stable  guard's  point  of  view,  walking  through 
the  dim,  with  a  look  of  perplexity.  He  was  one  of  our 
best. 

Then  there  was  Agnew,*  in  our  Section — our  room — 
the  cot  just  across  from  me,  reserved,  silent,  modest 
Agnew,  with  his  high  sense  of  duty,  the  least  articulate 
of  any  of  us — ^he  seemed  to  have  so  little  use  for  words — 
he  simply  pursued  his  way,  the  thing  in  hand,  with  a 
dogged,  unquestioning  force,  the  persistence  of  an  instinct. 
He  proved  his  mettle  later. 

We  were  a  group  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
none  of  us  "  red  line  'eroes,"  yet.  There  were  ever  two 
sides  to  a  shield.  The  orderly  room,  for  instance,  was  a 
disgrace,  a  chaotic,  drunken  disgrace.  There  were  those 
among  us  who  viewed  it  with  extreme  disquietude,  because 
we  felt  that  if  this  was  a  specimen  of  what  was  possible 
under  our  Army  system  we  had  the  best  reasons  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  our  prospect.  I  was  caUed  upon  to  do 
my  Section  Sergeant's  writing  and  copying,  so  that  I 
frequently  had  occasion  to  visit  this  room,  where  the 
records  and  attestation  papers  of  the  Company  were  then 
kept,  and  there  can  be  no  two  honest  ways  of  thinking 
about  the  matter.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the 
country  and  for  us,  if  we  had  all  been  amateurs  even  if 
we  had  blundered  a  little  at  first. 

As  time  went  by,  managers  of  theatres  and  music-halls 
sent  us  invitations,  and  those  who  chose  to  do  so  accepted 
them,  and  patriotic  songs  were  bellowed  at  us  ad  nauseam. 
We  were  anxious  to  do  something  to  deserve  these  obla- 
tions.   What  was  more  pleasant  was  the  occasional  dinner 

*  KiOed  ai  Tweefontein  on  Christmas  mommg,  1901. 
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party,  tendered  to  ub  by  town  friends,  to  which  we  were 
DOW  and  then  allowed  to  go,  on  special  pass. 

There  is  Uttle  else  of  interest  to  chronicle  of  our  barrack 
hfe.  Biding  and  drilling  continued  for  a  week  or  two 
more ;  insurance  agents  and  salesmen  tackJed  us.  The 
neighbouring  restaurants  and  Harrod'a  and  Gooch's  Stores 
got  to  know  ua  pretty  familiarly.  Lord  Denman  gave  to 
each  man  of  his  Section  a  good  blanket.  Corporal  Qreen 
gave  each  man  of  our  Section  a  good  waterproof  sleeping 
bag,  which,  in  my  own  case,  became  one  of  the  most 
valued  posseBsions  on  the  campaign.  There  were  two  or 
three  bad  falls  on  parade  in  the  park.  We  were  kept 
busy ;  friends  came  to  say  goodbye ;  we  knew  we  were 
only  awaiting  suitable  ocean  transport,  and  talks  of  tho 
past  and  guesses  of  the  future,  after  lights  were  out,  and 
about  the  barrack-room  fire,  would  continue  far  into  the 
night,  and  there  was  Uttle  sound  sleep  for  that  and  for 
expectancy. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  February,  word  came  to  us  to  get 
ready.  Through  lack  of  sufficient  accommodation  on  the 
ship,  only  a  portion  of  the  horses  could  accompany  us, 
and,  much  to  my  disappointment,  my  little  mare  was  not 
among  those  chosen — it  proved  to  be  mistaken  judgment 
on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  her  rejection,  she  was 
one  of  the  very  best.  How  she  and  I  met  again  is  a  story 
of  Maitland  Camp. 


CHAPTER  III 
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ON  the  night  of  Febraary  27th  we  got  no  sleep.  It  ^^* 
was  the  first  night-march.  There  were  to  be  many 
subsequent  ones.  Our  barrack-room  was  crowded  with 
friends,  and  one  of  the  section  very  hospitably  ''  set  up  " 
a  good  supper  for  the  whole  room.  At  2.30  a.m.,  Ash 
Wednesday  morning,  February  28th,  we  set  out,  across 
London,  for  Maiden  Lane  Station,  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway 
Ooods  Station.  Those  whose  horses  had  been  selected 
led  their  mounts,  and  the  remainder  marched  in  "  full 
marching  order."  There  was  not  much  of  bravery,  or  of 
enthusiastic  speeding  of  the  parting  guest,  to  mark  the 
occasion.  A  very  few  friends,  a  shouting  string  of  cab- 
drivers,  loafers,  and  femmes  du  pavi — that  was  all.  We 
entrained  our  horses  and  were  ourselves  crowded  into  we  entrain  f< 

liiverpooL 

musty-smelling  compartments  of  third-class  carriages. 
We  started  about  5.30,  and  later  in  the  day,  about 
2.80  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  Liverpool  by  the  dockside  (Canada 
Docks)  with  no  other  accident  than  one  dead  horse — 
kicked  to  death  by  a  fellow-traveller.  At  the  shipside  we 
met  other  Ck>mpanies,  and  with  less  confusion  than  might 
be  expected,  we  embarked  on  the  White  Star  s.s.  Cymric 
— horses,  kits,  and  all,  some  time  before  sunset.  I  had 
doable  duty  to  do,  for  I  was  "  told  off"  to  take  Major 
Dalbiac's  bags  aboard,  and  to  remain  responsible  for  them, 
as  well  as  my  own  kit,  until  all  should  be  aboard. 

After   many    little    scenes   of   farewell,    and   many  ^>wnthe 
parting  shouts  from  ship  to  dockside,  and  the  hurry  of 
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belated  messengers,  we  dropped  down  the  Mersey  and 
anchored  for  the  night. 

We  sailed  early  the  following  morning,  Thursday,  March 
1st,  and  as  we  passed  Holyhead,  it  was  signalled  to  us 
that  Ladysmith  had  been  relieved.  This  good  news,  the 
pleasant  weather,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of 
work  to  do  kept  the  men  in  very  good  spirits  for  this  day 
of  our  leaving  England's  shores,  and  there  was  singing 
and  whistling  on  every  hand. 
iOymrie.  The  Cymric  was  a  splendid  12,000-ton,  new,  clean, 
twin-screw  steamship,  as  steady  as  a  house.  She  was  one 
of  the  largest  cargo  and  passenger  steamers  afloat.  She 
had  been  taken  from  the  Liverpool-New  York  service  for 
this  transport  work.  She  was  such  a  fine,  steady  boat, 
that  there  was  little  excuse  for  sea-sickness — ^but  in  spite 
of  all,  a  few  men  became  quite  ill,  a  lot  felt  squeamish  and 
unfit  for  work,  and  for  a  few  days  this  threw  extra  duties 
on  those  who  were  well. 

Large  as  our  good  ship  was  we  were  pretty  crowded. 
Our  treatment,  accommodation,  and  food  were,  we  were 
told,  a  great  improvement  on  that  which  those  soldiers 
on  transports  a  Uttle  earlier  in  the  war  had  had  to  endue. 
The  Cymric  now  had  over  1,300  souls  aboard,  including 
the  following  companies:  1st  and  2nd  Wiltshire,  8rd 
Gloucestershire,  4th  Glamorganshire,  20th  Fife  Light 
Horse,  33rd  East  Kent,  34th  and  35th  Middlesex,  and 
S6th  West  Kent.  There  were  two  gun  sections,  twenty- 
three  civil  surgeons,  sixteen  other  officers,  and  some 
details — altogether  94  officers  and  1,106  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  and  a  crew  of  about  120  men.  There 
were  450  horses. 

We  were  at  once  assigned  to  special  positions  and 
duties  in  case  of  fire,  and  throughout  the  voyage  fire- 
alarms  were  occasionally  sounded  in  order  that  the  men 
might  be  practised  to  occupy  their  positions  without 
confusion  or  loss  of  time. 

The  officers  were  quite  apart  from  us  and  occupied 
pleasant  cabins  on  the  upper  decks.    The  men  occupied 
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large  mess-rooms  between  decks  and  amidship,  and  they 
were  told  off  into  messes  of  about  sixteen  men  to  each  table. 
Two  mess-orderhes  were  chosen  for  each  table.  There 
were  separate  messes  for  the  sergeants. 

We  were  soon  organised  for  systematic  work.  Some 
had  stable  duties,  some  were  swabbers,  others  chose  to 
be  mess-orderlies,  there  were  assistant  stewards,  kitchen 
helpers,  orderlies,  guards,  sentries,  M.P.'s  (Military 
Police),  and  pioneers.  I  was  made  one  of  the  latter, 
and  I  found  myself  one  of  thirty  under  Sergeant  Hunt 
of  the  East  Eents,  a  man  who  had  once  held  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  a  very  pleasant 
and  able  ganger  he  proved  to  be.  He  could  be  firm  when 
he  wished.  My  Section  Sergeant  claimed  me  for  stable 
daty,  and  as  many  of  the  men  were  suffering  from  ''  Oh, 
my ! "  and  I  was  sorry  for  them,  I  did  not  complain. 
Sergeant  Hunt,  however,  soon  learnt  that  I  was  given 
other  than  pioneer  work,  and  became  indignant,  and, 
well  knowing  the  ropes,  talked  so  fluently  to  my  Section 
Sergeant  of  the  trouble  any  one  might  get  into  who 
piesamed  to  interfere  with  his  men  that  I  was  allowed 
to  pursue  my  way  as  a  free  pioneer  unmolested  for  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage. 

Our  work  was  hard  manual  labour,  mostly  shoulder  and 
track  work,  and  block-and-tackle  hauling ;  but  the  hours 
were  not  long  and  squads  had  alternate  days  of  duty.  We 
had  to  get  the  stores,  provisions,  and  drinks  up  from  the 
hold  and  the  cold-storage  rooms,  and  take  them  to  their 
several  departments.  From  the  mysterious  and  dim 
depths  of  the  ship  we  hauled  sacks  of  potatoes,  barrels 
of  flour,  cases  and  barrels  of  bottled  beer,  soda-water  and 
lemonade,  and  many  different  kinds  of  stores  besides.  As 
we  neared  the  tropics,  drink-hauling  cut  a  principal  figure 
in  oar  work,  and  more  than  4,000  bottles  had  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  day.  All  this  drink  was  sold  to  the  men  at  a 
fair  profit,  and  I  hardly  see  why  the  men  should  have  been 
made  to  do  the  work  of  handling  it  for  the  steamship 
company.    Empty  bottles,  barrels,  and  cases  had  to  take 
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a  retnm  Jonmey  into  store-rooms  and  holds.  Our  I 
disagreeable  dnty  was  the  carryiDg  of  heavy  piecea  of 
frozen  beef  from  the  cold  rooms  to  the  kitchens.  This 
meat  was  hard,  unwieldy,  greasy,  and  evil-smelling; 
shouldering  it  up  and  down  the  narrow  gangways  and 
ladders  was  neither  pleasant  nor  easy  work.  We  called 
this  meat  "embalmed  beef";  it  came  from  Chicago.  ' 
The  butchers  gave  us  cloths  to  put  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  but  before  we  reached  our  goals,  what  with 
dodging  the  horses  in  gangways  of  the  stables  and  the 
pitching  of  the  ship,  our  ill-balanced,  weighty  load  would 
slip  and  shift  out  of  place,  and  protruding  fat  would  anoint 
one's  neck  and  hair  with  a  playful  persistence.  It  was 
nasty  work,  but  I  daresay  that  the  unfortunate  swabbers 
had  still  more  disagreeable  duties  to  perform.  Nor  had 
the  mess-orderlies  an  enviable  time.  Their  work,  like  that 
of  women,  seemed  never  ended :  hungry  men  bullied 
them,  and,  waiting  in  line  at  the  kitchen  door  or  at  the 
under-stewards'  mess-room  gratings,  not  only  tried  the 
patience  and  tempers  of  our  servitors,  but,  at  times,  their 
fighting  qualities.  No  sooner  had  they  washed  up  and 
bad  their  tables  inspected  than  it  seemed  time  for  them 
to  be  thinking  of  securing  a  place  in  the  waiting  linea  for 
the  next  meal. 

At  night  we  slang  our  hammocks  from  the  beams  above 
the  mess  tables.  Fortunately  the  ship  was  so  even  on 
her  keel,  and  we  bad  such  line  weather,  that  it  was 
possible  to  leave  port-holes  open  at  almost  all  honrt. 
One  of  the  first  duties  in  the  morning  was  the  rolling  of 
hammocks  and  blankets,  for  they  had  to  be  deposited  in 
racks.  I  did  not  like  the  closer  air  of  the  mess-room,  and 
I  managed  to  sleep  on  deck,  forward,  in  the  open,  the 
whole  voyage. 

Everything  was  done  with  regularity  and  punctuality 
and  by  bugle-call.  If  anything,  we  got  too  much  bugle: 
for  some  call  or  another  it  was  going  every  few  miaatea 
of  the  day.  Some  of  the  principal  calls  were  rather 
fine :   (or  reyeiUe,   for  instanoe,   (oorteeD 
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combined,  and  there  was  no  mistaking   the   hour   to 


Stable  daty  consisted  of  undivided  attention  to  the 
horse.  The  stalls  had  to  be  raked  out ;  they  were  very 
narrow,  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  single, 
standing  horse.  They  were  partitioned  by  movable 
boards — ^with  one  short  front  locking  board,  over  which 
the  prisoned  horse  stretched  his  head  to  catch  the  air  of 
the  gangway  and  to  feed ;  he  could  not  lie  down.  To 
exercise  the  poor  beasts  we  led  them  out  into  the  gang- 
ways, on  which  large,  thick  rope-mats  were  laid,  and  we 
walked  them  up  and  down  in  an  endless  string.  We 
groomed  them  as  best  we  could.  There  were  appointed 
feeding  -  hours.  Lieutenant  Wallis,  the  battalion 
veterinary,  very  assiduously  looked  after  the  food  and 
treatment  of  the  horses,  and  he  was  extraordinarily 
sucoessfnl,  for  only  three  horses  succumbed  on  the 
voyage.  It  was  an  easier  matter  to  get  the  horse  from 
the  stall  than  to  get  him  in  again.  Some  horses  gave  so 
much  trouble  that  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  several 
strong  men  to  back  them  into  their  stalls.  Stables  were 
called  four  times  daily,  so  that  every  attention  that  could 
be  was  paid  our  mounts.  They  seemed  so  pleased  to  have 
a  kindly  notice  taken  of  them,  and  in  answer  to  a  friendly 
nudge  I  would  frequently  stop  and  give  their  ears  that 
gentle  rubbing  which  seemed  to  be  so  grateful  a  sensation 
to  them.  A  strong  stable-guard  remained  in  the  stable 
gangways  all  night. 

The  natural  incidents  of  ordinary  sea  voyages  resemble 
each  other  very  closely :  some  voyages  are  fair,  some  foul 
— ours  was  as  fine  a  one  as  we  could  have  prayed  for. 
The  particulars  I  have  given  vnll  enable  a  reader  to  judge 
what  our  life,  as  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Company  out- 
ward bound  to  the  seat  of  war,  was  like.  Neither  the 
routine  nor  the  incidents  are  matters  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  this  story,  and  its  relation  must  not  be  further 
prolonged.  The  story,  however,  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  outlines  of  this  southward  journey. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  many  people  becoma 
bored  on  the  sea — the  "  monotony  "  of  a  voyage  has 
never  weighed  disagreeably  upon  myself.  To  him  who 
cares  to  read,  old  Ocean  makes  things  easy,  even  to  the 
constant  turning  of  fresh  pages,  and  interest  should  never 
9agin  such  a  picture-book. 


"  Sun,  nriod,  and  cloud  shall  fail  not  from  the  taoc  of  it,  1 
Stinging,  ringing  spindrift,  nor  tha  fulmar  flying  free ;  ** 


Yet  there  were  those  here  who  were  simply  sea-weary 
and  who  longed  to  be  on  dry  land  again.  Some  found 
comfort  or  absorption  in  the  gambling  circles,  a  few  read 
or  slept  oat  what  little  leisure  they  got.  The  minor 
excitements,  which  the  new  and  enthusiastic  voyager 
enters  in  the  diary,  attracted  most  of  us  to  the  rail — 
spouting  whales,  frisking  porpoises,  flying  fish,  the  gaudy 
and  adventurous  nautilus,  a  passing  sail  or  steamer,  a 
bunch  of  wreckage,  and  so  forth. 

On  Sunday,  March  4th,  there  was  a  church  parade, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  chaplain.  Captain  Lindsay,  the 
master  of  the  Cymric,  read  the  service.  On  March  6th, 
in  the  early  morning,  we  called  at  Las  Palmae  in  the 
Canaries,  and  a  big  mail,  a  multitude  of  "important" 
letters,  was  taken  ashore.  We  were  quickly  Burrounded 
by  the  bumboats  of  the  place,  and  we  were  invited  to 
buy  many  articles  —  chocolate,  cigars,  oranges,  and 
bananas,  all  of  very  bad  quality  at  exorbitant  prices. 
The  noisy  bartering  down  the  sido  of  our  great  ahip 
brought  out  many  dialects  of  the  British  Isles,  and  one 
realised  what  a  list  of  the  different  ways  of  speaking 
English  might  mean.  An  officer  once  called  us  a 
"  damned  suburban  lot."  The  epithet  stuck  rather  than 
fitted  ;  it  had  a  sound  of  cleverness — the  clever  nnkiodli- 
ness  of  >iuip  affected  by  the  smart,  at  au  expense 
of  truth.  Hero  Oxford  and  Yorkshire,  Cockaigne  and 
Cork.  Aberdeen  and  Merthyr  shouted  against  each  other 
in  ooceotB  of  rich  racial  flavour.     There  i% 
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nological  significance  about  suburban  English,  in  spite 
of  Board  SchoolB,  or  perhaps,  because  of  them. 

About  noon  of  this  day,  upon  our  departure  from  Las  ''»»"'  *■ 
Palmas,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Fife  Light  Horse  died 
of  pneumonia.  His  taking-off  was  very  sudden ;  ap- 
parently he  had  been  ill  only  a  few  hours.  He  was  seized 
in  the  morning,  and  buried  at  five  o'clock,  just  before 
sundown.  The  service  was  read  by  Captain  Lindsay;  the 
ceremony  was  a  most  impressive  one.  All  the  Companies 
aboard  paraded  in  various  parts  of  the  decks.  Thirty- 
fourth  Company  was  on  the  port  side  of  the  hospital  door : 
BBaw  the  body  brought  out  by  members  of  his  Company ; 
I  neatly  sewed  in  canvas,  and  weighted.  It  was  at 
i  covered  by  the  Union  Jock.  All  the  officers  saluted, 
I  stood,  silent,  at  attention.  The  air  was  warm 
I  bright  with  sonshine,  and  the  sea  was  very  calm.  A 
Tons  and  rather  moving  incident  attended  the  ceremony. 
I  Btoiy  was  related  after  this  fashion.  The  Fifeshires 
I  desired  to  have  their  comrade  buried  to  the  sound  of 
p  pipes,  but  the  Company  found  themselves  without 
An  Englishman  bad  pipes  and  could  play  them. 
Bled  the  procession,  and,  as  it  moved  aft,  a  very  plain- 
ly single,  minor  note,  a  sorrowful  lamentation,  arose.  I 
I  never  guessed  such  a  resource  in  the  instrument ;  its 
pie  expreGsion  of  trouble  was  most  impressive.  The 
nes  slowed  down  for  a  moment.  The  size  of  the  ship 
1  deck  engines  and  rigging  prevented  our  Company 
viewing  much  of  the  ceremony  from  where  wo 
I  amidship;  the  burial  took  place  aft. 

I  the  8th  we  were  off  Cape  Verde,  and  on  the  14th  J^^j^'*'^  * 
I  passing  east  of  Ascension.     It  was  on  this  day 
t  we  did  our  first  practice  firing  on  hoard  ship.     Upon 
MioD  our  rifles  had  been  deposited  in  the  Armoury. 
A  few  were  now  issued,  and  after  some  manual  drill  we 
I  paraded,  by  sections,  at  the  stem.     This  firing  was 
practical  help  to  ub.     We  were  ordered  to  load, 
Dt,  and  fire  by  number,  and  in  httle  volleys  of  about 
sea  rifles  at  a  time.    The  mark  was  a  deal  box 
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or  case  pitched  overboard,  and  it  vras  shot  at  when  ifrfl 
been  left  behind  by  the  ship  about  400  yards.  There  was 
no  possibility  for  an  individual  of  the  firing  squad  to  check 
his  own  aim.  If  the  volley  were  not  as  one  report  there 
were  ructions.  Many  bullets  eplashed  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  officers  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  the  main 
point — accuracy  of  shooting ;  what  seemed  of  higher 
importance  to  them  was  the  fit  of  a  useless  belt,  or  the 
set  of  a  tunic,  or  the  correct  angle  of  the  cock  of  a  foraf^ 
cap.  Their  constant  assumption  of  indifference  in  points 
of  vitaJ  importance  acted  as  a  pall  on  the  enthusiasm  of 

any  individual.     "  I  thought "  began  a  man  one  day. 

"  Oh,  you're  not  paid  to  think ;  your  officers  will  do  the 
thinking!"  shouted  the  sergeant.  We  did  very  little 
shooting.  I  suppose  the  officers  got  tired,  or,  perhaps, 
the  supply  of  free  boxes  gave  out.  An  opportunity  that 
could  have  been  improved  was  neglected.  Individual 
firing  under  an  informed  and  careful  sergeant  would  have 
done  60  much  to  familiarise  men  with  their  weapon  ODcl 
its  uses  as  an  accurate  striker.  A  cheap  paper  bag  target 
which  could  be  inflated  might  be  devised ;  by  the  use  of 
such  a  mark  much  spare  time  on  voyages  could  be  made 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  men.  The  worrying  of  men's 
lives  with  trifles  should  not  be  deemed  a  matter  of  such 
supreme  importance  as  to  occupy  the  most  valuable  part 
of  learning-hours.  The  effect  of  our  system  may  be  seen 
by  contrasting  the  attitudes  of  mind  towards  the  tifle  of 
the  English  soldier  and  the  Boer. 

Put  a  Mauser  into  the  hands  of  the  average  British 
soldier — the  soldier  our  system  turns  out,  not  the  vetenin 
of  South  African  wai-fare — and  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
be  might  open  the  breech  and  look  down  the  barrel  with 
a  critical  eye  to  see  if  a  pull-through  bad  been  sent  through 
it  recently,  not  for  accuracy's  nor  for  the  missile's  sake, 
but  because  he  bae  an  inspection  of  rifles  in  mind.  It  is 
more  than  likely,  however,  that  he  would  begin  manual 
drill  by  numbor  and  wind  up  with  an  exhibition  "  present 
anns."     "One!    Twol    Three  I  "  and  you  will  hear  hint 
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iible,  parrot-like,  an  incantatioa  of  this  sort:  "... 
ng  it  lightly  at  the  foil  hex-tent  of  the  right  harm, 
^rs  slactin'  downwards,  meetin'  it  smartly  with  the 
'  left  'and  immediately  be'ind  the  backsite,  thumb  between 
stock  and  barrel  pointin'  towards  the  muzzle ;  at  the  same 
time  place  the  'ollow  of  tbe  right  fut  against  the  left  'eel, 
both  knees  straight.  The  weight  of  the  rifle  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  left  'and  !  "  "  One  !  Two  !  Three  !  " 
This  is  about  one-third  of  the  longest  manual  order  by 
nombers,  and  it  is  the  Colonel's  salute.  To  him  the  rifle 
ta  little  more  than  an  accoutrement,  a  part  of  hia  egnip- 
ment,  to  be  kept  clean  and  Bt  for  inspections,  an  ornament 
of  manbal  drill.  He  knows  little  about  it  as  an  instrument 
for  the  accurate  projection  of  dangerous  missiles.  From 
one  point  of  view  only  will  it  fill  him  with  the  joy  of 
battle;  let  his  fancy  but  put  a  bayonet  on  it,  or  let  him 
swing  it  about  as  a  club,  and  in  his  eyes  you  will  see  a 
dangerous  light  indicating  his  soul's  desire  is  for  a  band- 
lo-hand  fight.  Then  he  will  descant  upon  its  defects  as  a 
dnli  rifle. 

Put  a  Lee-Enfield  rifle  into  the  hands  of  a  Boer,  and 
his  6rBt  motion  is  to  weigh  it  well,  thereby  ascertaining 
its  balance.  Then  he  nill  examine  the  sights,  work  the 
brooch  mechamsm ;  he  'nnll  be  curions  about  the  magazine 
and  peer  thoaghtfully  down  the  barrel,  then  he  will  aim, 
long  and  deliberately,  like  a  hunter ;  he  will  test  the  sights 
OTor  and  over,  and  nuzzle  the  shoulder-piece  against  his 
cheek ;  after  all  that  a  far-away  light  will  come  into  his 
eye«,  and  he  will  ask — for  a  cartridge.  To  him  it  is  an 
instruinent  for  killing,  for  the  accomplishment,  from  a 
dittanee  and  from  under  cover,  of  certain  harmful  results 
and  acta  of  violence.  He  keeps  it  clean,  not  because  of 
his  senae  of  cleanliness,  but  because  he  knows  (who 
better?)  that  it  will  do  a  hunter's  bidding  more  accurately 
io  a  clean  and  lubricated  condition. 

Wort  relaxed  a  little  for  a  few  degrees  of  latitude.    Our 

foll-hlooded   youths,   I   daresay,   found    the   tropica   hot 

enough,  and  all  felt  the  lazy  infioence  of  the  beat.    Tbe 
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horses  showed  the  keenest  pleasure  at  bavuig  their  heads 
sponged  with  vinegar  and  water.  They  were  carefnUy 
dieted.  The  pioneers  had  a  basy  time  with  heavy  cases 
of  bottles,  for  it  was  thirsty  weather.  We  were  once  or 
twice  reminded  that  pioneers'  duties  held  elements  of 
danger,  for  ropes  would  sometimes  slip  and  tnni  and 
barrels  fell  with  a  crash  of  glass  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
below ;  InckUy  none  of  cs  was  injured.  Men  got  their 
hair  close-cropped.  The  barber's  chair  was  an  inverted 
bucket  by  the  wide  stable  galley.  Dress  became  of  the 
airiest  fashion.  The  Captain  ordered  sails  to  be  suspended 
for  baths  at  reveille,  and  for  those  who  preferred  a  douche 
there  was  a  pump  and  hose. 

Some  athletic  sports  were  got  up,  and  for  a  few  days 
these  and  obstacle  races  excited  attention  in  spare  time. 
Boxing  and  competitions  at  arms  were  the  most  popular 
events.  Harrington,  of  our  Section,  distinguished  himself 
as  a  light-weight  boxer  and  satisfied  all  comers.  Selignian, 
of  the  35th  Company,  proved  the  best  man  at  foils  and 
singlestick.  A  Glamorgan  man  took  the  heavy-weight 
championship.  Sergeant- Major  Langiey's  gramaphone 
supplied  musical  accompaniments,  and  "  Kule  Britannia" 
had  never  sounded  so  appropriate  to  us  as  now,  sung  by 
this  big  shipload  of  young  patriots  on  the  way  to  war. 

In  the  obstacle  race  one  man  was  stunned  by  a  fall, 
and  another  almost  electrocuted,  for  the  electrical  engi- 
neer hod  thoughtfully  dropped  the  ends  of  live  wires 
into  the  water-tank,  which  waa  the  midway  obstacle. 

The  doctors  invited  volunteers  to  try  inoculation 
gainst  enteric  fever,  and  many  men  had  the  serum 
bypodermically  injected  in  the  region  of  the  abd(Hnea, 
and  in  consequence  the  decks  became  a  big  bospital, 
where  men,  feeling  very  ill  and  imcomfortable,  lay  abont 
for  several  days.  As  to  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  to 
prevent  enteric,  I  cannot  speak.  One  should  hciutala  to 
express  decided  opinions  upon  a  matter  so  grave.  Mid 
about  which  so  Uttle  is  known.  On  the  campaign  nmy' 
muu  of  our  Company  died  of  this  awful  diseaae,  entarie. 
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and  after  many  months  of  campaigning  I  came  to  this 
conclnsion  with  myself — that  the  greatest  dangers  in 
camp  lay  in  the  water,  and  in  food  that  had  lain  open  to 
the  visitation  of  flies  and  dust,  especially  to  the  former, 
for  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  flies  go  from 
latrines  to  tents ;  mjrriads  took  refage  in  the  tents  as  the 
day  waned  and  night  fell.  It  is  conceivable  that  such 
messengers  might  bring  to  meat  and  to  opened  tins  of 
jam,  condensed  milk,  and  to  dixies  of  lukewarm  tea  or 
coffee,  the  deadliest  germs.  It  appeared  to  me  thatjthese 
germs  at  times  lay  dormant  in  the  systems  of  apparently 
healthy  men,  and  that  to  a  man  so  poisoned  a  mere  chill 
would  prove  fatal.  Men  undoubtedly  kept  in  better 
health  when  constantly  on  the  trek,  and  to  me  a  long- 
standing camp  and  a  hospital  were  a  horror  and  a  death- 
trap. I  hardly  ever  drank  water  that  had  not  been 
boiled,  as  tea  or  coffee.  However  thirsty  I  might  be  I 
rarely  broke  faith  with  myself ;  if  I  did  I  had  always  in 
mind  the  probable  purity  of  the  source.  I  took  the 
precaution  to  subject  my  meat  to  great  heat,  and  to  cover 
opened  rations.  Such  conditions  with  one's  self  are 
not  impossible  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  penalty  of 
disobedience. 

Cut  off  from  the  world  as  we  were  we  saw  that 
England  was  going  about  her  work  and  purpose  with 
unshakable  faith.  There  were  other  troopships  than 
ours  coming  and  going ;  we  mckde  out  the  Umhria  home- 
ward bound,  and  overtook  and  passed  the  Ghoorka  with 
its  khaki  freight.  A  few  more  days  came  and  went. 
On  the  15th  we  passed  east  of  St.  Helena,  and  we  knew 
ouxselveSy  of  a  truth,  to  be  in  another  hemisphere.  At 
night  new  and  strange  constellations  twinkled  upon  us. 
The  Southern  Cross  was  a  subject  of  debate  on  watch. 
Men  became  less  keen  to  be  amused,  and  they  prepared 
for  the  orders  that  might  meet  us  at  Cape  Town.  Nearly 
every  one  had  letters  to  write. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  March  20th  the  Table  Bay. 
cessation  of  engine-throbs,  the  rattling  of  an  anchor- 
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chain,  and  the  difFcresce  in  motion  and  aonnd,  a  gentle 
rise  and  fall  without  progress,  a  lisping  lap  of  tiny  waves 
woke  UB  and  made  us  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
riding  in  Table  Bay,  or  bard  by  it.  Most  of  as  were 
about  by  four  o'clock. 

Daylight  disclosed  an  Immense  number  of  ooean  vessels, 
mostly  troopships  and  transport  steamers,  lying  at  anchor, 
scattered  in  the  Bay,  many  waiting  for  dock  or  quay 
accommodation.  It  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  for  Table 
Mountain,  for  it  loomed  up  magnificently  ahead  of  as. 
But  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  had  half  expected 
to  see,  we  were  told  was  far  down  the  coast  oat  of 
sight. 

We  got  a  chance  to  cheer  the  Mairte  and  other  hospital 
ships.  Much  time  was  lost  awaiting  either  our  turn  at 
the  landing-stages  or  orders  not  to  band,  and  we  were  yet 
to  spend  three  days  aboard  ship.  They  were  not  idle  days 
by  any  means,  but  had  the  necessity  arisen  the  work  done 
could  have  been  crowded  into  one.  Some  few  of  the 
officers  went  ashore  in  a  small  boat,  taking  with  them 
a  large  moil.  The  Captain,  in  handing  the  postage 
money  to  the  boat,  managed  to  drop  it  into  the  Bay 
and  over  six  pounds  went  to  the  bottom.  Six  ponnds 
of  postage  would  account  for  a  goodly  number  of 
letters. 

In  the  meanwhile  kits,  baggage,  and  accoutrementa 
were  brought  up,  overhauled,  and  sorted,  and  there  was  a 
scramble  among  the  officers  for  their  Company's  comple- 
meat  of  tents  and  camp  outfits.  I  was  guard  for  many 
weary  hoars  over  a  great  heap  of  tents,  and  1  have  a 
lively  and  grateful  remembrance  of  Major  Dalbiac  sharply 
taking  note  of  the  time  I  had  been  on  guard,  for  he  had 
had  occasion  to  pass  and  repass  me  several  times  doling 
the  day,  and  he  himself  went  to  inquire  why  a  relief  had 
not  been  sent.  For  the  next  few  days  there  woh  a  gruU 
deal  of  monotonous  day  and  night  guard.  There  ^ 
much  hauling  of  cargo  from  the  holds,  and  the  rattle  of 
busy  deck  engines  oad  st«(un  winobM  was  conbioaoBB. 
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few  men  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  duties  which  took 
them  on  short  visits  to  land.  The  Captain  obtained  a 
place  by  the  quay-side  at  last,  and,  once  we  were  moored, 
there  was  a  hurrying  hither  and  thither  and  heaps  of  kit 
and  gear  began  to  accumulate  on  the  pier. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MAITLAND 


TTEBY  early  in  the  morning  of  March  23rd  we  finally 
^  left  the  good  ship  Cymric  for  Maitland  Camp.  The 
way  led  through  Cape  Town  up  to  the  sandy  stretches 
some  four  or  five  miles  inland  to  Maitland,  on  the  slopes 
of  Table  Mountain.  It  was  a  day  of  much  discomfort,  for 
a  violent  dust  storm  arose,  filling  eyes,  nose,  ears  and 
mouth  with  grit.  Various  duties  scattered  us :  some  were 
leading  horses,  others  were  on  orderly  duties.  I  was  one 
of  a  guard  on  a  traction  train,  and  the  grime  and  smuts  of 
the  engine,  conspiring  with  the  clouds  of  dust,  made  ns  as 
black  as  negroes.  By  about  noon  we  arrived  at  oar 
destination.  The  fiercely  driven  sand  became  intoleraUe. 
Goggle  vendors  reaped  a  harvest,  finding  purchasers  at 
almost  any  figures  they  chose  to  ask.  My  guard  over  the 
vans  continued,  while  others  moved  about  on  the  many 
duties  connected  with  the  settlement  of  a  camp.  They  were 
allowed  time  for  lunch  and  tea.  I  was  not  relieved  until 
6.45  p.m.,  when  I  had  been  eleven  and  a  quarter  hoars  on 
guard  without  food  or  intermission.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  this  was  an  innings  of  my  Section 
Sergeant  in  return  for  the  protection  accorded  to  me,  aa  a 
pioneer,  by  Sergeant  Hunt. 

The  site  of  camp  was  on  a  layer  of  loose  sandy  soil, 
which  in  places  was  only  a  few  inches  deep.  This 
stratum  lay  on  a  rocky  bed.  It  did  not  lend  a  firm  hold 
to  pegs  for  lines  or  tents,  which  was  a  cause  of  constant 
trouble.    As  for  the  picketing  lines,  it  was  an  incon- 
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■ahle  anxiety  to  the  stable  guards,  especially  ai  night. 

I  week  there  was  not  a  sound  mallet  iu  the  lines  and 
I  peg  that  did  not  resemble  splinters  for  kindling 
Gnards  were  kept  busy  running  from  peg  to 
peg  along  the  lines,  and  sometimes  with  a  siudden  mah  a 
doEen  Btaitled  horses  would  rip  up  a  whole  length  of 
rope,  heeUpegs  and  all,  and  get  tangled  into  a  plunging, 
kicking,  rolling  mass.  *  Woe  to  the  tent  that  stood  in 
the  line  of  stampede  !  At  night  the  guards  were  required 
to  sboat  every  half-hour  in  rotation,  from  each  line,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  camp,  thus :  "  Number  One, 
and  all's  well  I  "  "  Number  Two,  and  all's  well !  "  and  so 
on.  If  any  guard  failed  to  carry  on  the  shout,  Number 
Que  had  to  begin  the  call  again,  until  the  chain  had  been 
eompleted,  when  there  would  bo  qaiet  for  another  half- 
boor.  One  night  about  midnight  I  was  on  "  sentry-go  " 
at  one  of  the  camp  entrances,  and  for  company  I  had  been 
ttsteniag  to  the  answering  stable  guards.  The  message 
bad  nsacbed  Number  Eight,  bat  Number  Nine  could  not 
bo  got  to  reply — he  was  not  answering  just  then.  Three 
tifflea  the  message  rolled  down,  imtil  all  who  were  awake 
were  wondering,  painfully,  what  had  happened  to  Number 
Nine.  At  a  fourth  and  much-emphasised  repetition 
there  was  a  slight  pause  after  Number  Eight's  shout, 
when,  apon  a  startled  camp  came  a  prodigious  shout, 
"NmCBBE  Nt-NB,  and  all's  blankety  blank  wrong!!" 
There  was  a  sound  of  laughter,  but  comrades  turned  out 
to  extricate  the  horses.  I  only  know  of  one  more  stupid 
and  impractical  way  of  tethering  half-trained  horses  than 
this  "  built-up  rope"  and  heel-peg-and-rope  system,  and 
that  is  the  custom  of  "linking."  It  worried  horses  off 
their  feed,  it  cracked  and  chafed  their  heels,  and  often 


■  I  tun  •  UtbI;  reeallection  ot  Sergeant  Shells,  ODe  of  the  bert-natiued 
■f  mtft  gttlag  op  In  his  pn'unaa  one  dork  night  to  help  me  to  wrestle 
vUk  }iHt  mmIi  m  litaklioD.  The  horses  had  been  tarriSed  by  their  own 
'^-'— *-  t^fp'mg  in  k  strong  breeie.  It  loofc  us  the  best  port  □(  nn  hour  to 
pi  tk*  UiM  HtOtd  down  to  qoiei.  The  luitero  would  not  stay  aligbl.  uid 
p^  ani  wUrti  wars  most  inadegaale. 
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badly  wrenched    the    muscles.      In  this  cajsp  it  •* 
particalaily  inappropriate. 

We  stayed  at  Maitland  Camp  for  very  nearly  a  month. 
We  underBtood  that  we  were  here  to  undergo  some  sort 
of  finishing  training,  to  fit  as  for  active  service  on  the 
veldt.  I  fear  we  ourselves  learnt  little  of  practical  use, 
but  it  was  perhaps  as  well  for  us  that  we  did  not  step 
from  the  life  on  board  ship  into  active  service.  Even 
here,  so  near  the  real  thing,  our  officers  could  not  break 
away  from  their  beloved  fetich.  We  were  still  made  to 
practise  close-order"  battalion  movements  and  parade 
form,  the  rear  pack  and  saddle  decorations  increased — 
tradition  and  superstition  must  be  kept  alive  !  It  is  so 
difficult  to  abandon  training  !  Now  a  netful  of  hay  was 
added  and  a  nosebag  with  a  day's  feed ;  the  man  was 
practically  neglected,  for  no  serviceable  place  was  desig- 
nated for  his  rations ;  -f  and  although  there  was  an  empty 
mess-tin,  a  mess-tin  will  not  hold  a  day's  rations,  nor  is 
it  a  suitable  receptacle  for  rations  for  a  mounted  man. 
When  I  saw  my  horse  so  dressed  I  could  almost  havo 
cried  aloud  in  protest  of  the  absurdity  of  it ; — but  that 
would  have  been  mutiny,  and  I  really  did  wish  to  get  to 
the  front. 

One  of  the  earliest  responsibilities  of  oar  camp  wsa  to 
famish  about  twenty  men  for  a  guard  for  a  bridge,  which 
it  was  said  had  been  threatened  to  be  destroyed.  This 
bridge  was  some  few  miles  up  the  railway  line.  It  WM 
oar  first  active  service  duty,  and  the  departures  of  the 
guard  were  watched  with  keen  interest.  The  men  now 
first  saw  what  it  meant  to  turn  out  and  travel  with  all 
the  encnmbrances  of  a  fully-dressed  saddle.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  men  were  able  to  mount, 
for  a  saddle  so  top-heavy  hod  a  tendency  to  slip  aroand 


*  So  dose  vera  (onie  ol  our  wboelingi  that  Boma  of  the  men's  ko«M  and 
k^  bceoina  b&dl;  cruahed,  ajid  ftt  times  centre  horaet  woold  tw  almcat 
lifted  (rum  Ibiir  ImL 

t  TtM  flnl  hareweka  lMi*d  to  «  were  of  nali  fUnu;  nwnntMttm  Out 
ibej  toon  went  to  plMwa  npcm  being  pal  to  am. 
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^Bq  the  belly  of  the  horSG,  and  it  was  a  poor  chance  that 

^Bian  had  of  passing  inspection  on  parade  who  had  not 

Hkb-section  comrades  ready  to  rash  in  on  the  first  sign  of 

&n  overbalancing.    A  good  deal  of  kit  was,  not  onfortn- 

nately,  lost  on  these  expeditions. 

Major  Dalbiac  proved  himself  a  keen  horseman,  and  I 
think  a  duty  in  which  he  greatly  delighted  was  going 
over  the  remounts,  although  he  took  no  trouble  to  dis- 
guise that  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  class  of  horse 
sent  to  us.  On  one  of  his  kraal  fatigues  I  chose  a  mount 
which  he  approved,  but  I  only  rode  him  a  few  days, 
owing  to  the  very  strange  and,  to  me,  very  happy 
meeting  with  my  little  mare  from  Knightsbridge.  She 
had  come  over  with  a  big  shipload,  and  one  morning  I 
found  her  tethered  in  our  lines,  just  opposite  my  tent, 
where  she  had  been  tied  by  a  stable  guard  who  had  found 
her  loose  in  the  lines  during  the  night.  She  had  suffered 
a  good  deal  on  the  voyage  oat,  but  I  took  her  to  Major 
Dalbiac,  and  he  seemed  very  pleased  to  grant  me  per> 
mission  to  exchange,  after  I  had  told  him  her  claim  upon 
me.  She  soon  picked  up  with  the  care  I  bestowed  upon 
her,  and  something  of  her  old  style  and  spirit  returned. 

ftfaitland  Camp  was  a  very  large  one,  and  was 
continually  growing,  as  shipload  on  shipload  of  troops 
azxived.  Oar  duties  were  numerous  and  hai'd,  con- 
sisting of  quarter,  water,  stable,  night-stable,  ammu- 
nition, headquarters,  and  other  guards  and  "  sentry-goes  " ; 
of  battalion  ration  and  forage  fatigues,  camp-cleaning 
fatigues,  horse  watering,  stables,  drills,  parades,  sham- 
reconnaissances  and  sham-battles.  We  were  kept  well 
at  it  from  reveille  to  "  lights  out."  The  one  relaxation 
and  respite  we  had  to  look  forward  to  was  an  occasional 
pass  to  Cape  Town  or  the  Observatory  Club.  This  Club 
was  a  small  but  hospitable  institution  about  half-way 
between  Maitland  and  Gape  Town,  where,  for  a  reason- 
able price,  we  could  obtain  a  very  good  and  clean  supper. 
These  club  evenings  are  one  of  our  few  pleasant  recollec- 
ooDB  of  Maitland  Camp,  and  the  fun  of  waiting  and 
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jockeying  for  a  place  at  the  table  woe  a  part  of 
entertainment.  The  way  to  the  Club  lay  through  the 
pleasant  grounds  of  the  Observatory,  where  many  pretty 
s^mi-tropical  plants  were  grown,  and  the  walks  and 
rickshaw  rides  in  and  about  those  paths  were  looked 
forward  to  with  a  sort  of  Bchoolboyish  dehght. 

The  Cape  loyal  colonist  we  found  to  be  a  good  and 
wholesome  brand  of  person — not  at  all  the  mere  shooter 
oar  home  pro-Boers  would  have  him  to  be.  Of  the 
genuine  article  there  were  few  yomig  men  about — of 
middle-aged  men,  of  young  families  and  old  men  there 
were,  and  they  could  nearly  all  talk  of  son  or  brother  at 
the  front,  and  their  demeanour  to  us  was  of  a  kind  of 
deferential  gratitude  for  coming  out  to  help  their  cause  in 
South  Africa.  They  went  out  of  their  way  to  help  us. 
Their  "  Tommy's  Welcome  to  the  Cape  "  on  the  quay  was 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  kindly  institntions  of  the 
sort  that  I  came  across.  No  soldier  was  allowed  to  land 
without  his  being  made  aware  that  tea,  coffee,  cakes,  and 
a  big  bunch  of  grapes  awaited  him — truly  it  was  a  simple, 
good  old  fashion  this,  of  coming  with  gifts  in  their  banda 
to  welcome  their  defenders.  In  the  town,  on  pass,  oar 
chief  quest  was  for  a  bath  and  a  square  meal.  Sometimes 
we  rode  to  town,  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time,  on  daty  as 
Town  Guard  patrol,  a  very  tiresome  job,  for  we  had  to 
ride  for  hours  at  funeral  pace,  up  and  down  and  roand 
about  the  principal  streets,  and  we  were  never  allowed 
either  to  dismount  or  to  make  purchases.  I  remember 
being  on  this  duty  and  riding  in  double  file  for  many 
hoars  with  young  Deaue  *  and  finding  bia  talk  upon 
many  topics  very  interesting ;  be  was  a  young  man  of 
much  intelUgence  and  a  good  soldier. 

Major  Dalbiao  was  never  so  happy  aa  when  he  bod  tu 
in  the  open,  tearing  "  bell  for  leather  "  over  the  scrub  of 
the  open  country,  often  miles  from  camp.  He  was  ever 
shouting  for  "  Hergeant^Major  ItoUort"  in  his  short, 
peculiar,  petulant  manner  of  utterance.     He  would  do 

•  Bbot  Ihnsgb  tlw  bMd  And  kUkd,  on  Bmtktl  8(ip)c.  li%j  SS,  I9W. 
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this  even  if  Boiler  were  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  shouting  to  as  by  proxy.  His  contempt  for  the 
amateur  soldier  amounted  to  an  eccentricity,  and  as  that 
it  was  easily  forgivable.  He  possessed  that  natural  gift 
of  intolerance  that  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of 
English  gentleman.  No  one  could  speak  with  more 
gentleness  than  he  if  he  were  so  minded,  and  certainly 
few  could  outdo  him  in  freeness  and  fluency  of  explanation 
when  he  was  angered.  But  what  was  pardonable  in  a 
man  of  his  remarkable  personality  became  an  insufferable 
insolence  in  officers  of  inferior  calibre  when  they  presmned 
to  follow  his  cue. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  assert 
that  from  no  point  of  view  is  it  possible  to  measure  with 
greater  accuracy  the  distinctions  between  the  different 
natures  and  values  of  men  than  from  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  The  consensus  of  the  ranks  is  hardly  less  just 
and  discriminating  in  its  estimates  than  the  General. 
When  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  judgment  of  the  ranks 
put  to  the  test  it  is  seldom  found  at  fault.  Alike,  to  their 
inferiors  and  superiors  in  rank,  men  unconsciously  give, 
in  little  transactions,  vivid  characterisations  of  themselves. 
This  was  brought  home  to  me  at  Maitland  several  times. 
One  morning,  in  a  very  hot  sun,  I  was  "  standing  sentry," 
with  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet,  over  a  big  pile  of  *303 
anununition,  when  an  elderly,  quiet-looking  officer,  with 
a  double  row  of  ribbons  on  his  tunic,  walked  by.  I 
did  not  know  him,  nor  was  I  at  that  time  able  to 
determine  his  rank,  but  I  lost  no  time  in  bringing  my 
rifle  to  the  shoulder  as  he  passed  and  as  he  returned  a 
half  an  hour  later  I  repeated  the  salute.  He  stepped  up 
to  me,  and  in  a  frank,  friendly  way,  said,  "I  may  be 
passing  several  times  this  morning ;  you  need  not  trouble 
to  salute  me  every  time  I  go  by."  I  said,  *'  I  was  paying 
my  respect  to  your  honours,  sir."  He  laughed  indul- 
gently»  and  I  did  not  see  him  again.  Presently  a  Lieutenant 
of  a  section  of  our  Company  passed  by  on  horseback,  and  I 
made  haste  to  give  him  the  salute.    He  also  returned,  but 
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I  did  not  note  his  coming  among  the  many  that  ^ 
pEWsing,  and  he  turned  in  to  where  I  stood  and  savagely 
shoated,  "Why  didn't  yon  salnte  me?  Stand  upright, 
will  yon?"  and  mumhled  threateningly  of  C.B.*  as  he 
went  on. 

The  Battalion  forage  and  ration  fattgnes  were  Bometimes 
very  arduoos.  The  long,  single  files  of  men  onder  burdens 
of  boxes  of  biscmts,  jam,  officers'  wine  cases,  haga  of  salt 
or  oats,  and  other  stores  sometimes  reminded  me  of  the 
lines  of  fish  porters  at  Billingsgate.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  1  refer  to  the  choice  of  language 
exclusively.  The  strained  and  bending  shoulders  of 
bntdened  men,  the  ant-like  application  and  the  clearing 
of  accomulations  by  many  hands  was  distinctly  a  glimpse 
of  some  busy  centre  of  human  toil.  We  learnt  something 
about  the  law  of  gravitation  in  relation  to  eighty-pound 
sacks  of  oats  Etnd  bales  of  hay  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
text-books  of  philosophy.  "  Sixteen  horses'  com  1  *'  is  no 
joke,  although  we  tried  to  make  it  one ;  it  is  of  a  too 
heavy  nature  for  hearty  humour. 

One  of  our  last  duties  in  Maitland  was  to  spend  a 
morning  in  practising  some  fancy  and  intricate  ways  of 
folding  horse  blankets,  as  if  blankets  were  napkins  and 
we  waiters.  I  have  seen  a  Boer  dismount,  oET-saddle,  re- 
adjust blankets,  saddle  again,  and  remount  while  the 
prisoner  convoy  proceeded  a  few  yards — not  more  than 
fifty  yards,  perhaps  less.  So  also  do  these  matters  come 
easy  to  the  Australian  ;  but  picture  a  Company  upon  a 
sudden  call  to  saddle,  in  the  dark  of  a  windy  morning, 
on  active  service,  groping  upon  their  knees  working 
fantastic  cavalry  tricks  with  a  blanket — while  Kome  wm 
burning  I 

Apparently  the  Battalion  had  an  appointment  with 
some  superior  General,  who  was  to  have  inspected  as, 
mounted,  before  we  entrained  for  the  front,  for  we 
paraded  in  the  scrab,  and  for  two  or  three  momingB 

*  C.B.  ia  thorl  tor  "  ConBiMd  to  BuiMkt." 
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awaited  his  pleasnrey  but  he  never  appeared,  and  we  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  his  position.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  the  tension  of  expectation  was  severe 
as  we  reined  in,  in  long  Unes,  oar  restive  mounts,  with 
our  rifle  at  the  carry,  but  ever  the  young  but  unabashed 
Staff  officer  appeared  with  the  great  one's  curt  message. 
Our  Major's  handsome  face  at  these  moments  was  a  study 
in  expression.  I  imagine  that  only  Kings  can  afford  to 
come  upon  the  stroke  of  the  hour  or  keep  faith  with  those 
below. 

On  April  12th  we  were  paid  in  full  to  the  end  of 
March.  We  took  it  as  a  sign — ^for  we  were  seeking  after 
signs — ^that  we  were  to  move  out  of  this  Slough  of  Despond. 
On  the  14th«  in  the  morning,  there  was  an  ambitious 
attempt  at  Battalion  drill  and  manoeuvres,  with  wild 
gallopingB,  when  rifles  at  the  advance  wore  great  dabs  of 
akin  off  one's  hand,  with  dust  and  grit  by  way  of  salve. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  there  was  an  inspection 
of  3,500  Imperial  Yeomanry  on  foot,  in  a  great  square, 
and  we  were  photographed,  it  was  said,  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  A  few  days  later  we  had  a  sham 
battle  over  a  large  stretch  of  country,  in  which  a  great 
body  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  took  part.  Did  the  authorities 
about  us  at  that  time  know  that  our  work  at  the  front  was 
likely  to  be  extended  scouting,  the  outer  guard  duty  of 
marching  columns ;  that  we  were  to  be  divided  up  in  the 
field,  and  almost  under  the  sole  control  of  our  Company 
officers  ?  If  they  did,  why  so  much  field-day,  parade,  and 
review  work  ?  Wherein  lies  the  utility  of  training  men 
one  way  and  using  them  in  another  ? 


CHAPTER   V 
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ON  April  18th  the  35th  Company  packed  up,  stnick 
camp,  and  entrained  for  up-country.  The  next  day — 
Thursday,  19th — our  turn  came,  with  the  Battalion  Staff. 
We  ourselves  were  not  badly  off,  but  the  thought  of  oar 
horses  in  the  little  vans  was  not  inspiriting.  One  of  the 
chief  horrors  of  war  is  the  suffering  of  the  poor  dumb 
brutes.  On  the  way  up  I  spent  all  the  time  I  could  vrith 
my  little  mare ;  she  would  get  excited  when  I  climbed  to 
the  grated  window  and  called  her,  as  if  she  resented  that 
I  should  treat  her  so — she  could  not  understand  why  she 
should  be  jostled,  thumped,  and  kicked  so  in  such  a  black 
hole.  At  every  stop  I  tried  to  smuggle  food  or  drink  to 
her.  Next  day  she  was  ravenous,  and  I  think  I  en- 
couraged her  to  take  care  of  herself,  for  horses  are  no 
better  than  men  under  such  circumstances,  and  apt  to 
trespass  at  such  times  on  individual  rights  and  neigh- 
bours' nosebags.  When  she  heard  me  she  would  fiercely 
fight  her  way  to  the  grated  window. 

Next  day  we  were  several  thousand  feet  above  sea-level^ 
up  on  the  African  plateau.  On  April  21st  we  passed  De 
Aar,  very  early  in  the  morning;  turned  south-east  to 
Naauwpoort  Junction,  then  north  again,  past  Colesberg, 
where  we  saw  the  first  stem  evidences  of  war  in  graves 
and  dead  horses. 

We  were  turned  out  of  the  train  rather  unexpectedly 
after  dark  at  Norval's  Pont.  We  detrained  our  horses 
and  bivouacked  in  much  discomfort  in  the  open,  on  an 
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old»  unclean  camping  ground.  We  linked  our  horses, 
which  remained  hungry  and  restive  all  night.  I  was 
one  of  the  stable  guards  that  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  watered  our  horses  in  the  fj^^ 
Orange  Biver,  skirting  the  Uttle  town  of  Norval's  Pont  Sl^J^i 
to  the  east.  The  destroyed  piers  of  the  railway  bridge 
were  another  sign  to  us  that  we  were  approaching  the 
front.  So  also  was  the  temporary  pontoon  structure  over 
the  wide  and  muddy  stream.  Later  in  the  day  we  saddled 
in  foil  marching  order,  in  our  heaviest  fashion,  and  crossed 
the  pontoon  bridge  intothe  Orange  Free  State.  We  waited 
on  the  far  bank  for  an  hour  or  two,  because  a  waggon  had 
come  to  grief.  Again  and  again  we  mounted  and  dis- 
monnted,  in  the  hot,  blazing  sun  and  sand,  until  finally  we 
got  oBf  and  settled  down  to  a  long  forced  march  to  Prior's 
Camp.  We  remained  in  the  saddle  over  twelve  hours. 
Hour  after  hour,  in  the  dark,  we  went  on  marching  over 
hill  and  plain  and  through  steep  and  rocky  defiles.  Major 
Dalbiac  was  in  conmxand.  For  a  long  time  we  could  not 
find  the  camp,  and  up  and  down  we  rode,  whistling  now 
to  this  light  and  then  to  that.  After  ten  o'clock  p.m.  we 
came  upon  a  picket,  who  directed  us  to  our  camp.  Besides 
the  tiresome  labour  and  waiting  of  the  morning  we  had 
now  ridden  over  thirty  miles,  and  men  and  horses  were 
worn  out. 

Next  day  we  marched  partly  on  foot,  partly  on  horse-  April  sa. 
back,  from  Prior's  Camp  to  Springfontein,  and  camped  on 
the  hillside  outside  of  the  little  town. 

We  remained,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  in  camp  at  Spring-  April  m. 
fontein. 

We  made  a  short  march  to  a  camp  but  seven  miles  Apruss. 
distant.  We  started  at  9  a.m.  and  led  our  horses  the 
whole  way.  Our  line  of  march  was  on  a  road  alongside 
of  the  railway  on  the  way  to  Bloemfontein,  and  on  the 
march,  as  we  proceeded  in  slightly  extended  formation,  we 
frequently  caught  sight  of  passing  trains  hurrying  stores 
and  munitions  to  the  front.  The  Major  did  not  hide  his 
anxiety  to  push  forward,  and  ever  forward,  hoping  to  be 
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in  time  for  the  Comm&nder-m-Chief's  advance  from 
Bloemfontein  on  to  Pretoria.  This  camp  was  "Kopje 
Kraal." 

April  9A.  We  xnaxched  to  Jagersfontein  Road  Camp. 

April  M.  The  day  broke  in  very  clear  and  lovely  weather,  and  it 

remained  warm  all  day.  We  made  a  late  start  towards 
Edenburg,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  place  early  in  the 
afternoon.  We  coidd  view  it  northward,  down  a  long, 
gentle  declivity,  all  the  afternoon,  and  we  got  onr  first 
idea  of  how  exquisitely  clear  the  South  African  atmo- 
Bphere  could  be,  and  what  a  deceptive  quality  as  to 
distances  it  held  to  us  as  strangers  to  it.  For  boors 
Edenburg  seemed  to  remain  at  the  same  distaDce.  I 
tramped  almost  the  whole  way,  being  very  wishfol  to 
save  my  horse.  Meikle  of  our  Section  was  ill,  and  his 
horse  was  done  up,  so  I  let  him  ride  my  mare  for  a 
while. 

A  Lieutenant,  who  had  little  judgment  in  matters  con- 
cerning either  horses  or  men,  epoke  very  savagely  to  him. 
He  trusted  entirely  too  much  to  regular  sergeants'  reporta. 
All  the  men  were  very  tired  and  out  of  sorts  by  the  time 
we  reached  camp,  where  we  found  the  stench  of  imper- 
fectly covered  carcases,  horses,  and  oxen,  almost  insupport- 
able. We  were  evidently  hot  upon  the  track  of  war  now. 
The  officers  tried  to  find  a  camping  ground  less  exposed 
to  this  horrible  smell,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Major  Dalbiao 
himself  seemed  to  think  it  an  appropriate  setting  to  the 
work  we  had  in  hand.  He  was  a  soldier  first  and  a  man 
afterwards. 
■*-  We  were  not  sorry  to  get  clear  of  this  chamel  ground 

and  to  be  ont  in  fresh  open  veldt  again.  After  a  long 
march  we  arrived  at  Bethany.  I  was  on  forage  fatigue 
with  several  others.  We  had  a  long  distance  to  carry  the 
oats.  I  had  an  801b.  sack  and  found  it  rather  more  than 
I  could  manage  up  the  bill  to  camp.  Kelsey  very  kindly 
helped  me  into  the  lines  with  it. 
»-  Wo  remained   all  day  at  Bethany.    At   the  railwkjr 

station  we  saw  trenches  for  the  fintt  lime. 
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^BWe  marched  from  Bethany  to  KaE&r's  River.  ApriiBO, 

^^■3  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  washing  my  clothes  in  "*?  >■ 
^P^B  river  to-day.  I  had  no  time  to  dry  them,  and  had  to 
put  them  on  wet,  merely  wnmg  out.  We  marched  to 
i'l-rreira's  siding.  We  were  stiU  going  along  by  the  railway 
tr»ck.  One  of  the  frightful  curses  of  this  land  must  be 
the  locusts — we  have  seen  enough  on  these  marches  to  be 
Boro  of  that.  They  fly  in  areas — "  flocks  "  or  "  swarms  " 
or  even  "  armiee  "  are  words  of  insufficient  calibre  to  bit 
off  the  meaning — in  areas  of  many  square  milee,  and  the 
flickar  of  their  wings  in  the  sim  resembles,  somewhat, 
the  falling  of  large  flakes  of  auow. 

We  left  Ferreira'a  Siding  Camp  and  marched  to  the  "*'*■  j^ 
oatskirts  of  Bloemfontein  and  halted  for  a  few  hours,  and  BioomToo 
my  Section  deputed  me  to  go  to  town  to  make  some  pur- 
chases of  groceries  for  tbem.  I  got  a  Kaffir  to  carry  out 
K  big  boxful,  and  we  shared  them  in  the  Section.  Colonel 
Uitford  rejoined  us  here.  I  suppose  he  must  have  come 
up  by  traixi,  for  we  saw  nothing  of  him  on  the  march. 
Some  men  had  to  he  left  here  for  detail  work,  and  Kelsey, 
Boberte,  Bunbury,  and  others  were  left  here.  This  was 
Bach  ft  harried  decision  that  I  had  no  time  to  get  my  share 
of  groceries  from  Kelsey,  so  that  I  benefited  but  little  by 
my  enterprising  expedition.  In  the  afternoon  we  marched 
thruugh  Bloemfontein,  passing  one  or  two  military 
fuaer%ls,  and  we  were  told  that  deaths  there  were  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  a  day.  We  marched  on  until 
lato  into  the  night,  camping  at  last  at  Bushman's  Kop. 
We  agftiD  had  an  awful  time  vrith  restive,  famished,  linked 


We  arrived  at  Bloemfontein  Waterworks  from  Bush-  uajs. 
'.u\a's  Kop.  Major  Dalbiac  was  for  marching  on,  but 
when  we  had  got  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Waterworks 
Drift  an  order  came  to  us  from  Colonel  Mitford  to  halt. 
Whilst  we  were  halted  General  French  and  his  column, 
coming  in  from  the  direction  iu  which  we  had  been 
marching,  passed  us.  It  was  a  large  cavalry  and  artillery 
"j]£jM  I  the  first  large  body  of  blooded  veterans  we  had 
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Been,  fresh  from  the  fighting-lines.  An  officer,  moonted 
on  &  Bwiftly  walking  horse,  intent  upon  an  open  map 
which  was  Etretched  out  upon  the  pommel,  was  pointed 
out  to  us  as  General  French.  Our  orders  were  to  retom 
at  once  to  the  Drift  camp.  Sergeant-Major  Boiler  and 
other  men  in  our  Company  met  friends  in  this  camp. 
Captain  Dalgetty  had  ridden  out  with  the  order.  The 
Major  casually  told  him  the  men  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
all  day,  and  were  simply  starving.  Upon  hearing  this 
Dalgetty  exclaimed  something,  and  hurriedly  took  all  the 
food  he  bad  in  his  wallets  and  distributed  it  along  the  line. 
He  banded  me  some  biscuits,  for  which  I  warmly  thanked 
him.     We  rode  back  to  camp. 

From  the  Waterworks  we  escorted  a  big  convoy  along 
the  rood  towards  Thaha  N'chu,  to  a  camp,  the  name  of 
which  I  did  not  obtain. 

In  the  afternoon  we  heard  heavy  artillery  fire,  and  saw 
the  bursting  of  shells  on  kopjes  to  the  north-east. 

From  this  camp  we  bad  a  tiresome  and  slow  march  to 
a  camp  about  two  miles  from  Thaba  N'chu. 

We  heard  the  distant  tolling  of  a  church  bell,  from 
Thaba  N'chu,  in  the  morning.  Later  we  were  ordered 
into  the  town,  where  we  first  came  into  touch  with 
General  llundle.  His  headquarters  were  established  at 
a  little  house  in  the  heart  of  town,  where  a  little 
Union  Jack  was  fiying.  Our  Section  {III.),  onder  Mr. 
Brune,  was  given  orders  to  join  general  Campbell's 
Brigade,  which  was  about  to  force  its  way  tbrouj;h  th« 
Pass,  under  Thaba  N'chu  Mountain.  Our  Section  roda 
out  of  the  town  as  advance  guard.  The  Scots  Gnarda 
and  Grenadiers  supported  us  in  rear.  We  galloped  along 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  cntxancs 
of  the  defile ;  we  were  in  extended  order,  and  covered 
a  good  deal  of  ground.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Pus,  Mr. 
Brune  wishing  to  report  that  three  or  four  Boera  hod 
been  seen  on  the  heights,  sent  me  back  with  a  written 
message  to  General  Campbell,  who  was  the  general  is 
oommaad.    I  galloped  back  at  good  spued,  and  found  the 
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oeral  considerably  in  Ebdvaoce  of  the  infantry,  and 
attended  only  by  an  Aide.  Sending  his  Aide  off  npon 
Bome  errand,  be  told  me  I  could  take  a  despatch  for  blm. 
^^to  gave  me  two,  one  for  Major  Komilly  and  the  other 
^■mt  Colonel  Ijloyd  of  the  (rrencwliers.  I  rode  through 
^Hi  extended  line  of  infantry  and  deUvered  the  despatches 
^■nd  returned,  as  ordered,  to  report  to  the  General,  He 
aaked  me  several  questions:  "Had  I  been  in  action 
before  ? "  "  Had  a  certain  farm  to  the  right  been 
examined?"  "What  was  my  avocation?"  "What  bird 
was  that  in  the  high  graas?"  (it  was  a  Secretary  Bird), 
and  several  others,  all  of  which  I  tried  to  answer 
succinctly.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  G-eneral's 
kindliness  of  disposition.  Presently  he  said,  "  This  is 
all  very  creditable  to  you.  You  may  now  rejoin  your 
Captain."  I  galloped  on,  and  through  the  de&le,  passing 
a  post  of  two  men  which  Mr.  Brune  had  established 
midway  in  the  Pass.  I  cantered  by  the  Section,  on  to  the 
rood  on  the  fax  side  of  the  Pass,  where  Mr.  Brune  had 
advanced  with  one  or  two  scouts,  and  reported  that  I  had 
duly  delivered  his  message  and  why  I  had  been  delayed. 
On  passing  my  Section  I  had  paused  to  take  off  my  jersey, 
foe  hard  riding  had  made  me  very  warm.  The  Sergeant 
reported  me  for  this,  in  a  disagreeable  way,  and  I  was 
admooished,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  for  taking  off  my 
buidolier  and  belt  in  order  to  divest  myself  of  my  jersey. 
A  few  miles  to  the  left  front  could  be  seen  the  dust  rising 
from  retreating  Boer  waggons.  Our  Section  rode  back  to 
the  town,  but  we  met,  in  the  Pass,  some  infantry  on  their 
way  op  the  Pass. 

Our  Section,  under  Mr.  Brune,  made  a  reconnaissance  "■»'■ 
W  several  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction.     We  saw 
Qjthiog  of  the  enemy  under  arms.     One  or  two  Boer 
farmers  and  some  Kaffirs  at  the  kraals  we  passed  sold 
Qs  eggs  and  chicken.     We  returned  in  the  afternoon  and 
^Tazed  our  horses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Our    Section    had    become    the    escort    of    General  ^'^f^ 
I     iiundlc,  and    before  light  we  were  ordered  to  saddle 
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and  repair  to  General  Bundle's  headqnarters.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival  there  the  General  appeared,  and  we 
galloped  at  a  considerable  pace  out  on  a  road  in  a 
southerly  direction.  A  few  miles  out  we  met  the 
Colonial  Division,  conHisting  of  Prabant's  Horse,  the 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  the  KafFrarian  Rifles,  DriscoU's 
Scouts,  &c.  They  had  just  arrived  from  Wepener,  where 
they  had  had  a  warm  time.  General  Rnndle  and  his 
Staff  and  Guard  returned  with  the  officers  commanding 
the  newly-arrived  troops,  at  the  head  of  the  column.  He 
halted  in  the  town  square,  and  presently  the  column 
marched  past,  every  unit  coming  to  the  salute  as  it 
went  by,  the  General  returning  the  compliment.  We 
were  much  interested  ;  it  was  a  rememberable  incident 
to  us,  for  we  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  gallant 
defence  at  Wepener,  and  the  men  looked  like  veterans 
and  aB  if  they  had  gone  through  some  hard  marches. 
The  function  was  over  at  about  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

Our  Section  rested,  and  the  horses  were  grazed,  almost 
all  day,  in  the  outskirts  of  Thaba  N'chu. 

We  left  Thaba  N'cha  and  scouted  far  in  the  volley 
beyond  the  Nek,  and  General  Rnndle  established  a  camp 
on  a  hill  at  a  place  called  Eden.  We  camped  just  under 
the  hill. 

Our  Section  made  a  long,  all-day  roconnaissanco 
towards  the  front  (N.  by  E.),  under  Mr.  Brane. 

We  left  Eden  Gamp  at  2  p.m.  to  rejoin  our  Company 
with  the  troops  under  General  Boyea,  north  of  Egypt 
Camp,  as  it  had  been  decided  that  our  Section  was 
no  longer  to  play  the  part  of  Guard  to  General  Bundle. 

We  marched  six  miles  to  the  main  camp.  We  remained 
on  CoBBOck  Post  from  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  a  kopje  about 
a  mile  and  a-half  from  camp.  Major  Dalbiac,  it  appeared, 
had  taken  command,  temporarily,  of  the  three  other 
Companies,  which  were  encamped  at  Leeuwfontein. 
Captain  Bruno  joins  General  Boyes"  Staff. 

We  struck  camp  at  2.30  a.m.,  and  marched  until  day* 
break.     We   joined    Geaeral    Ruudle  at  a  camp 
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onB  Prift,  and  stayed  there  for  the  rest  ol  the 
I  was  one  of  a  Cossack  Post  on  a  high  kopje. 
uportaot  position  ;  an  additional  post 
was  sent  up  from  the  Coloaiai  lines,  and  I  met 
tome  of  the  KafFrarian  BiSes  there  and  heard  many 
interesting  stories  of  the  fighting  at  Wepener.  Stewart 
Bowden  and  Gunston,  of  D  Company  K.R.,  gave  me 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  bullets  from  Boer  car- 
tridges, including  soft-nose,  dum-dum,  brass-nosed-leod- 
elephant,  and  other  merciful  missiles  of  a  similar  sort. 

Oar  Section  became  left  advance  goard,  Captain  Walsh  May  in. 

iCding.  We  scouted  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
me  apoa  a  nek  with  great  kopjes  on  either  hand. 
F^ah  ordered  Webster,  Weedon,  jiin.,  and  me  to  gallop 
I  outer  left  scoots.  Weedon  and  1  clirabed  the 
t  berg  to  the  left  of  the  nek,  caHing  at  a  very  isolated 
I  little  hoek.  Four  or  five  women  sat  closely 
ntt  the  front  door,  as  if  to  prevent  our  entrance.  It 
B  a  new  sitaation  to  me,  and  we  decided  not  to  enter 
B  house  to  search  it.  We  bought  a  glass  of  milk  as  an 
i  to  wait  awhile,  and  then  we  passed  round  to  the 
back  of  the  honse,  but  as  all  the  windows  were  covered  we 
saw  ootbiDg.  The  berg  rose  almost  abruptly  behind  the 
boose,  aod  in  climbing  up  the  very  steep  and  rugged  path 
I  trequentiy  paused  to  watch  ;  all  was  quiet  in  the  house 
below,  although  there  was  a  general  movement  among  the 
women  immediately  we  left.  The  hill  was  so  big  that 
we  bad  lost  touch  with  the  column,  and  Weedon  passed 
orer,  taking  a  short  cut  towards  the  column,  which  was 
psaaiog  on  through  the  nek.  I  rode  alone  to  the  summit, 
which  was  from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  road,  and  got 
a  magnificent  view  for  many  miles  around.  I  could  see 
the  whole  column  trailing  along  the  road  below.  I  saw 
many  good  ponies  and  sheep  on  the  tableland  of  the 
summit,  and  in  descending  I  met  some  Kaffirs  with 
a  "  bunch  "  of  mares,  which  they  were  driving  to  a 
of  the  approach  of  troops.  At  a  farm 
'.  met  t«o  or  three  officers  and  their  seivanta 
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foraging.  I  asked  for  permission  to  make  purchases, 
which  was  only  grudgingly  granted.  I  bought  four 
pounds  of  good  fresh  butter,  which  I  carried  into  camp 
and  shared  with  my  sub-section. 

Napier  did  a  plucky  thing  to-day.  He  was  scouting 
with  Jacoby  when  he  came  across  some  armed  Boers 
in  a  donga.  He  sent  Jacoby  back  to  report,  and  stood 
his  ground  himself,  well  within  range  of  their  rifles.  The 
fact  of  his  doing  this  made  them  think  that  he  was 
supported,  for  one  of  them  came  out  with  a  white  flag. 
Napier  told  him  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms 
all  would  be  well.  This  they  did,  seven  in  all,  and  were 
much  surprised  to  find  Napier  alone  with  his  reyolyer 
cocked.    He  marched  them  in  triumph  back  to  camp.* 

I  was  one  of  a  Cossack  Post — Jacoby  and  Blyth  being 
the  others — on  one  of  two  little,  twin,  isolated  kops  near 
a  deep  drift,  by  a  farm.  Napier  placed  us,  but  there  was 
no  non-com.  in  charge.  We  elected  Blyth  as  cozporal. 
pro  tem.f  but  we  all  took  our  two  hours'  turn,  twioe 
during  the  night.  We  slept  among  the  boulders  on  the 
kop  side.  From  the  neighbouring  farm,  which  was 
deserted,  we  got  an  abundance  of  oat  forage,  so  that  our 
horses  fared  well  and  were  quiet  and  contented  all  nighl 
We  were  relieved  at  sunrise  by  the  new  post,  and  retuni* 
ing  to  camp  we  were  met  by  Sergeant  T.,  who  accused 
us  of  letting  two  Boers  through  the  lines  into  camp,  men 
who  had  come  in  to  surrender  from  quite  another  directi<m. 
We  found  that  there  was  to  be  a  saddlery  inspection,  and 
Mr.  Eennard  came  and  directed  us  how  to  expose  our 
saddlery.     Everything   had   to   be   separated — stzape. 


*  In  ft  letter  home  Nftpier  himMlf  deioribed  this  inddent  m  foOowi: — 
'*  The  other  dfty  I  wfts  sooating  ftboat  four  miles  ftheftd  of  the  oohuBB  (I 
hftd  juft  lent  in  ft  mftn  with  ft  meesftge)  when  a  partj  of  moonlad  Boat 
oame  oat  of  a  donga  about  three-quartert  of  a  mile  ahead.  I  was  all 
alone  in  rather  broken  country  and  a  horse  Tery  beat.  I  tat  ti|^t  and  wailed. 
One  of  them  loon  rode  out  from  the  rest  and  hoisted  a  white  flag.  I  wai 
Tsxy  suspicious,  and  made  him  come  up  alone.  He  was  armed  and  hii  poof 
done  up,  so  I  got  the  rest  up  (7  men  and  10  ponies)  ^d  marehed  them  into 
oamp." 
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wallets,  stixrap-izonB,  bits,  &c.,  and  the  saddles  to  be  stood 
at  the  back  with  the  folded  blanket.  Mr.  Eennard  had 
hardly  turned  away  when  the  Sergeant  came  up  shouting 
that  the  things  were  all  laid  out  wrongly.  It  was  his 
custom  to  shout  when  an  officer  was  about.  I  told  him 
he  had  better  leave  men  alone  who  had  been  on  guard  all 
the  night  without  a  non-com.,  and  not  worry  the  lives  out 
of  men  with  trifles.  He  said  I  told  him  to  go  to  the 
devil.  I  may  have  done  so,  but  I  had  no  recollection  of 
doing  80.  The  sentiment  was  so  in  consonance  with  my 
tiiought  that  it  was  not  worth  while  denying  it.  I  was 
at  onoe  anested,  and  Captain  Walsh  reprimanded  me  and 
ordfirad  for  me  ''  all  the  fatigues  possible."  My  life,  for 
the  next  few  days,  was  made  a  burden  to  me.  The 
Sergeant  could  not  find  fatigues  enough  to  suit  him,  he 
invented  them.  One  was  to  pick  up  the  feathers  of  a 
duck  that  had  been  plucked  near  the  lines.  Unfortunately 
we  had  not  the  implements,  in  the  use  of  which  we  had 
been  so  efficiently  drilled  at  Knightsbridge.  To  pick  up 
a  dock's  feathers  from  the  grass,  one  by  one,  required 
patience.  It  can  be  done — if  you  have  time.  After 
watering  our  horses  we  struck  camp  about  noon  and 
the  colomn  marched  about  eight  miles.  34th  Company 
were  advance  scouts. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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APABT  of  our  Section,  under  Prideaux  Brune,  rode  out, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  to  a  suspected  Boer  farm. 
As  we  rode  up  a  long  hill  over  the  veldt  to  the  constant 
cry  of  "  'Ware  hole ! "  "  'Ware  wire !  "  Groome's  horse 
got  a  heavy  fall.  Groome  sprained  his  wrist  very  badly. 
It  was  a  fine  farmhouse,  among  orange  and  other  fruit 
trees.  There  was  an  old  patriarchal  Boer  of  the  Kruger 
type,  and  a  very  fat,  burly  son,  and  a  lot  of  women.  We 
obtained  our  first  oranges  here — the  trees  were  laden. 
We  bought  a  few  supplies — milk,  bread,  chicken,  and 
oranges.  We  expected  to  find  arms,  but  only  got  some 
old  weapons  and  a  desk  full  of  correspondence.  We 
returned  to  camp,  which  was  on  the  move,  and  went  on 
with  the  column  to  Bester's  Flats  and  camped.  There 
Agnew  and  I  got  orders  to  join  Major  Wood  (of  GtenenJ 
Bundle's  StafiQ.  We  rode  out  with  Major  Wood,  a  guide, 
and  a  small  guard.  Starting  about  sundown  our  little 
party  wandered  about  a  good  deal  for  hours — ^the  guide 
was  not  quite  sure  of  his  roads.  We  called  at  an  old  farm- 
house, surrounded  by  big  gum-trees,  and  tried  to  get  infor- 
mation  from  a  Boer  woman.  She  could  give  us  very  little. 
She  said  she  did  not  know  any  places  called  Clocolan, 
Mequatling,  Sec.  I  stood  guard,  at  shoulder  arms,  daring 
the  examination  of  the  woman.  Major  Wood  got  ont  a 
map  and  examined  it  in  the  room  by  a  dim  candle-light. 
He  came  out  and  chided  the  guide,  and  said  he  had  lost 
his  way.  The  guide  said,  no— he  knew  his  directions.  The 
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Imjot  said  be  would  give  him  another  chance.     We  went 

t  OUT  way,  and,  by  and  by,  in  a  dark  defile,  met  an  old 

)  with  a  pack  mule.  He  told  us  there  was  an  Enghsh 

nmando  "  over  there."    We  finally  rode  up  to  a.  picket 

J  came  to  General  Bundle's  camp  at  about  9.30  p.m. 

new  and  I  had  ridden  over  forty  miles  that  day  and 

were  very  hungry  and  tired.     With  infinite  labour  I  got 

some  coffee  half  boiled,  and,  after  drinking  this,  we  tamed 

in  under  the  shadow  of  a  waggon. 

~i  In  the  morning  Agnew  and  I  awaited  orders  to  return,  "■ri*' 

t  they  did  not  come,  and  presently  we  were  ordered  to 

I  in  with  General  Bundle's  escort.  We  were  a  party, 
together,  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  We  knew,  of  course, 
tthing  of  the  General's  purpose.    It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 

sonnoitring  party.  In  an  hour  or  so,  from  a  hill  we  had      

Ene  oat  upon,  we  spied  dust  rising  from  a  road  trending 
the  left  front  in  the  broad  plain  below.  General 
aidle  jumped  quickly  from  bis  horse  and  eagerly 
nined  the  road  with  field-glasses,  then  he  ordered 
!ajot  Wood  and  Captain  Webber  to  pursue  with  the 
iort.    We  scrambled  headlong  down  the  hill.     Agnew 

I I  being,  more  or  less,  "on  our  own,"  took  the  lead 
(he  two  officers.      Both    of    us  had    fairly  good 

We  needed  such,  for  there  followed  a  very  hard 
Dap,  with  Qo  sparing  of  horses.  Many  of  the  eBcort 
I  oat — the  pace  was  too  hot.  As  we  led,  neck  and 
I  Baid  I  wanted  to  shout,  "Go  it,  Middlesex  [ " 
i  do  I,"  Boid  Agnew.  I  dismounted  to  open  barbed- 
I  gfttee,  and  on  we  went.  We  overtook  no  one,  but 
;  a  shght  turn  in  the  road  about  four  miles  from 
where  we  bad  left  General  Bundle,  we  came  in  view  of  a 
coootry  store  and  a  very  handsome  farmhouse  and 
groODds.  We  instantly  rode  into  the  yard  and  posted 
men  at  one  or  two  points.  An  old  German  gentleman 
came  out  and  asked  oa  into  the  store.  There  was  a 
Welsh  assistant  in  the  store,  who  gave  us  something  to 
eat — bread  and  jam — and  some  whiskey  and  soda  to 
dzmk.      We    demanded    arms,  and    a   young   German 
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brought  out  two  gnns,  one  an  old  tuid  worthless  rifle 
and  the  other  a  brand  new  Manser  carbine.  The;  also 
brought  out  fifty  rounds  of  ammnnttion  in  new  and 
unbroken  packages.  I  buckled  the  Mauser  to  my  saddle, 
and  when  we  returned  in  the  afternoon  I  brought  it  and 
the  ammunition  to  camp,  which  had  been  pitched  where 
we  had  left  the  General  in  the  morning.  The  store  was 
on  the  slope  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  from  the  yard 
we  swept  the  wide  horizon  with  our  telescopes.  There 
was  much  debate  it  a  Kaffir  kraal,  at  a  great  distance, 
f  or  were  not  a  convoy.  The  officers  rode  back  to 
the  General  to  report.  They  returned,  and  the  store  wbb 
locked,  the  keys  taken,  and  s.  guard  set.  No  one  searched 
or  entered  the  house,  which  stood  in  a  garden  among 
laden  orange-trees.  I  walked  around  on  the  outside,  but 
found  nothing  suspicious,  although  I  suspected  greatly. 
The  old  man  was  only  just  civil,  but  he  was  non- 
committal. The  young  men  were  over-civil,  if  anjrthing. 
The  officer  ordered  one  of  the  store  Cape  carts  out,  and 
had  it  loaded  with  supplies  for  sale  in  camp,  mostly  for 
the  ofhcers.  I  was  mounted-guard  over  the  Cape  cart 
going  back  to  camp.  The  escort,  with  Agnew,  rode  on  in 
front.  This  house  and  store  should  have  been  thoroughly 
searched.  I  had  found  exploded  Mauser  cartridges  aboat 
the  storeyard,  but  the  packages  were  unbroken.  The 
carbine  was  qtiite  new.*  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  permitted  to  keep  that  carbine ;  it  was  a  beaatifal 
weapon.  I  handed  it  in  to  a  Sergeant  of  the  Staff.  The 
rest  of  liundle's  troops  had  come  up  and  ha^  camped, 
and  headquarters  had  been  eetablished  at  a  pleaeaatily 
situated  farm.  Cloao  by  the  farmhouse  was  an  exteonTC 
orangery,  and  Agnew  and  I  filled  our  nosebags  with 
oranges  to  take  back  to  Bester's  Flats.  We  bad  barely 
got  some  eggs  boiled  when  we  «tere  ordered  to  report  at 
once  to  Headquarters.     General  Itundle  himself  came  oat 

'  Thii  ovBr-lrMttlulnau  on  om  pun,  Ihli  Ibck  ol  itgllMtw  which  I  oIlHI 
noMd  ftt  ihli  Bbgo  ol  tha  Oftrnpalgo,  In  mj  oploion,  RrakUj  piolatifltd  tbi 
war  uid  nca«uitotod  ou  iaing,  Utitt,  nnah  track  ent  ■gftiB. 
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of  his  tent  to  see  us  depart.  We  rode  back  with  a  guide, 
and  on  the  way  I  lost  my  bag  of  oranges.  We  got  into 
camp  rather  late,  and  Agnew  took  the  despatches  into 
Oeneral  Boyes'  Headquarters  while  I  waited  outside  in 
the  dark,  holding  his  mount. 

In  the  morning  I  was  on  wood  fatigue  under  Corporal  ^^f  ^• 
Gnunley.  We  took  a  fence  down,  on  the  lower  side  of 
one  of  Schimper's  fields.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  told  oS 
with  Banks  and  Wilshin  for  patrol  duty  around  the  low 
hills  and  low  ridges  about  Bester's  Flats.  We  called  at 
three  farms  and  bought  bread,  eggs,  butter,  and  Boer 
tobacco.  We  saw  no  armed  Boers,  and  we  returned  to 
camp  after  sundown. 

I  was  called  at  4.30  to  form  one  of  a  ^ard  of  four  for  a  ^yj^- 
convoy  to  Oibson's  Farm,  six  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Oeneral  Bundle's  headquarters.  As  we  returned  we  saw 
some  ostriches,  some  buck,  and  some  painted  stones  which 
the  Boers  had  evidently  used  for  rifle  butts.  In  camp, 
we  found  a  mail  had  come  up.    I  got  two  letters. 

A  patrol  of  seven  men,  under  Sergeant  Nicoll,  of  which  Hayu. 
I  was  one,  was  ordered  out  early  to  scout  the  long  ridges 
to  the  westward  and  north-westward  of  camp.  We  called 
at  four  or  five  farms  and  made  some  purchases,  but  saw 
nothing  of  the  enemy  under  arms.  We  rode  a  consider- 
able distance  during  the  day,  and  the  horses  became  very 
weary.  Nicoll's  little  horse  actually  lay  down  in  the  path 
as  we  came  in  towards  camp,  refusing  to  carry  him  any 
farther.  We  arrived  in  camp  after  dark,  and  I  found  that 
I  was  told  off  for  night-guard  and  that  an  invitation  to 
late  dinner  was  awaiting  me  from  Napier's  sub-section. 
It  was  a  most  pleasant  party.  We  partook  of  baked 
gooee,  bread  and  jam,  and  coffee. 

We  heard  this  morning  that  Maf eking  *  had  been  Mayas. 
relieved,  that  Baden-Powell  was  safe.    There  was  much 
rejoicing,  for  we  had  been  hearing  for  many  weeks  some- 
thing much  to  the  contrary.     And  now,  the  men  say, 
with  liadysmith,  Eimberley,  and  Mafeking  relieved,  and 

*  Mafeking  wm  relieyed  May  17, 1900. 
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Majuba  day  avenged,  *'  the  Boera  have  not  much  to  brag 
about," 

Beater's  Flats  camp,  covering  about  fifty  acres,  was 
situated  in  a  rather  low-lying  level  of  the  veldt,  at  the 
foot  of  a  big  berg  or  kopje ;  it  was  bounded  on  the  oppoeita 
or  north-west  side  by  a  small  stream,  nmning  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rather  deep  donga.  On  a  sheltered  slope  of 
the  kopje,  just  above  camp,  was  the  house  of  Mr. 
Schimpers  who  was  said  to  be  a  wealthy  man  connected 
with  Johanneshnrg  mining.  He  had,  here,  a  hand- 
some country  house,  and  the  gardens,  which  were  well 
watered,  contained  many  planted  trees — Australian  gums, 
poplars,  willows,  and  an  extensive  orangery.  We  boaght 
a  lot  of  oranges  of  the  KaSii  servants  at  one  shilling  per 
horse  nosebag.  1  heard  that  Mr.  Schimpers  was  greatly 
interested  in  race-horse  breeding.  The  farm  consisted  of 
about  four  thousand  acres  of  land,  enclosed  by  a  barbed 
wire  fence  with  well  split  stone  fence-posts.  Thero  were 
many  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  ostriches,  but  I  never  got 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more  finely  bred  horse,  of 
which  we  had  heard.* 


■'Viarr  to  a  btud  fabm  in  thb  obange  biteb  state. 


(DT  TSK  HTECIIL  COHtOiSIOHEB,   < 


X.) 


It  Menu  ttnage  Indeed  that  unid  all  the  wu  aad  trouble  it  should  b« 
poadUe  lo  vUit  a  stud  (um  in  the  eoemj'B  oountiy,  bnl  the  loUowiog 
ettraals  trom  ft  letter  horn  T.  Bhiplej,  Jan.,  to  hii  fftther  ahow  lh*t  ttie 
British  thoroughbred  still  Intereslt  both  sides  alike,  and  do«i  much  to  prO' 
mot«  ttieaJship  Mid  good  Iseting. 

"  Bssm'a  Fura,  Stito  Pxxh,  nui  Wnnoau), 

Vay  3S.  IMO. 
"  Dub  FinoB.— a  tew  line*  Uut  will  poHibljt  Intcraat  jmi  and  lb, 
Alliton  M  mooh  u  war  newt.    I  had  an  InvKation  to  look  round  tba  itad 


•  Mt.W.  Allison,  whaie  nephew  (T.  A.  Sootl)  lost  his  lite  in 
sends  me,  unongst  oUicT  pspen,  thofoSlowlnseitrMUrrom  Tha  Sporttmtmtt 
Jane  :J7.  IWX).  One  mnnal  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Allison  that  thsy  Itatn 
a  most  inloreeting  sidelight  on  our  DampalgDiug.  Thcj  kImi  illostrKt*  how 
vary  dlffarenl  points  ol  view  ma;  be.  The  writer,  ameniber  ot  th«Ulti,inM 
an  npert  In  borMlleith,  and  wrata  Irom  tha  p<rinl  of  rin  of  a  groom  oa  Iha 
Hsadqnartar't  Staff. 


i 
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Genera]  Boyes  established  his  headqnarters  by  the  "»»»= 
lower  fence  of  the  homestead.  The  plain  was  bounded 
by  long,  low  hills  or  ridges  towards  the  direction  of 
Winborg,  with,  here  and  there,  towards  the  south  and 
east,  great  towering  bergs.  A  telegraph  line  runs  through 
ibe  property,  which  I  concluded  from  the  direction,  must 
the  Ladybraod-Winbnrg  line.  The  weather  we  ex- 
ienced  in  this  camp  was  of  a  most  perfect  kind — 
lal  blae  sky  and  heat  daring  the  day,  and  clear 
starlit  nights,  which  were  rapidly  becoming  extremely 
cool, 

The  men  were  learning  to  be  much  more  self-reliant, 
beginning  to  learn  many  nsetul  shifts.  This  morning 
there  waa  no  coffee  for  them.  There  were  two  ex- 
cuses offered  to  account  for  its  absence.  (1)  A  Brigade 
Major  had  refused  to  allow  the  water  fatigue  to  draw 
water  after  tea,  which  meant  after  dark,  at  Schimpers'a 
watej  tap — the  dixies  had  been  engaged  during  the  tea- 
boor — water  had  to  be  drawn  after  light  in  the  morning, 
and  as  it  had  to  be  carried  a  long  way,  our  coffee  was  not 
"  up  "  until  9.30  a.m.  (2)  The  shortage  of  fuel.  Reveille 
WM  at  6  a.m.,  and  patrols  went  out,  so  that  the  belated 
coffee  waa  of  no  ase  to  most  of  us. 

d  III.  Sebimpan,  I  don't  kaov  whether  Mr.  AlliEon  knows  him,  bat  Mr. 
Urn  BaUtT  knd  Mr.  SfAji  have  bod  lome  ol  theii  boraes  Btanding  there 
bdon  tlia  «mr  itvled. 

"  All  tfas  Mock  look  renMrk«blf  well,  two  jearliogi  eipeoieJIy.  (ine  oaee 
hj  TefSBillM,  k  borie  that  used  to  belong  to  the  Prince  of  WaJes.  Be 
kaa  two  (Mltoni  hern  now ;  Wliitoran.  a  Bne-looking  brown  boi3o — never 
kU>  Va  InUa  him  here.  There  axe  a  dosea  fine  foals  rnnning  in  Iho 
}B(d«  I17  him.    I  don't  remember  hU  name  at  all. 

-Abo  HMdj,  an  older  horse  (cheitnnt).  He  won  the  Port  Elizabeth 
8lak^,  ISkL  lUb. ;  that  is  what  breaks  the  horses  down  here^weight 
Bft4  abort  dtatanoes.  Most  of  the  other  borros  be  haa  sent  to  Mr.  AIra 
BulaT**  •uul,  and  the  marea  looli  very  well,  considering  the;  ool;  run  the 
nUL  B«  has  Dorothy  Foi.  Irish  Lssa,  Mountain  Warbler,  Sontide, 
Tharomhj,  Misfatingale.  Monaschiane,  and  Crenesh. 

'  Mr.  SdtlBipcn  says  hreedtog  was  a  vetj  proGtable  game  before  the  war, 
•al  tbiaka  it  will  impniTe  after  it  ia  ail  over.  He  has  a  flno  place,  and 
akoot  SJ3M  aona  of  land — good  grssing  land.  Hia  baildinga  are  bailt  from 
redt.  Mid  «ill  brt  tof  enr,  and  I  afaoold  say  it  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
I   In  Ibe  alato.    Old  Mr.  Sohimpere  '  trekked '  here  In  18T9, 
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There  was  an  abundance  of  wood  about  the  fannstead, 
bat  we  had  been  forbidden  to  touch  it.  The  veldt  and 
hills  were  absolutely  treeless.  The  scarcity  of  firewood, 
within  sight  of  plenty,  was  a  source  of  mnch  discontent 
among  the  men.  It  was  teaching  them  to  collect  and  to 
burden  themselveB  with  fuel  of  all  sorts  whenever  the 
chance  offered.  Dong,  fence-posts,  dead  fruit  treoB,  all 
was  grist.  They  were  beginning  to  kindle  their  own 
"  individual "  fires,  and  to  do  many  services  for  them- 
selves. 

To-day,  I  saw  Farrier-Sergeant  Meek  busily  roasting  a 
leg  of  muttOD  and  frying  cbupatties  for  his  sub-section. 
I  had  a  long  gossip  with  him  about  his  North-west 
Frontier  campaigning.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  told  me  that  he  was  wearing  about  his  neck  the  caul 
of  one  of  his  children,  which  his  wife  had  told  him  would 
bring  him  good  luck  ! 

Biscuits  were  exhausted  for  the  present,  and  flour  was 
served  out,  in  rations,  instead.  We  only  managed  to 
cook  this  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  form  of  toogh, 
doughy  cbupatties,  for  we  were  without  the  proper  greaee 
which  would  have  rendered  tbem  more  palatable,  and  tha 
fuel  we  bad  was  not  suitable  for  such  work.  Indeed,  we 
should  have  fared  very  badly,  if  we  had  been  unable  to 

sJltt  thd  Boanto  war,  without  a  httUpsnn;  in  his  pocket,  knd  be  i«  yvtj  pT0ii4 

Ot    fal9    BQCt-eM, 

"  This  war  hfts  made  ft  good  ietd  ot  differenoa  to  him.  lli»  tonr  sona  w«r« 
oommimtlaored  lot  the  w&r,  bat  got  thoii  puses  the  othst  da;,  and  it  tha 
war  eudH  letj  soon,  !1  !b  pOBsible  Ib&l  Hr.  Schimpera  will  viBJl  ~  -  -  - 
Viut  Oobham.  Be  wu  nl  Mr.  Stuyt'e  plac*  louie  lime  ago,  uid 
two-jear-old  we  sold  ttlm  from  Cobham.  and  M7B  ho  U  a  n 
looking  oolt,  and  should  do  something.  Oollar,  bo  n,jt,  u  thi 
looking  horse  in  South  Africa,  and  Cuming  U  another  Bne  botw  la  hia 
opinion,  and  be  knows  a  bit, 

"  We  bad  a  tootball  match  yeslvrda;,  quite  an  Oval  daj,  mar« 
the  proMDoe  ot  tha  ladlaa  troui  th«  bouse  In  gala  dress — qalht  a  traat  lo 
SM  a  reipMtabl;  dmaed  white  lady  again.  Hope  ail  the  slock  ara  dotiMI 
wall— tetter  tbao  our  gaat  4r«  doing  her«.    I  hope  thia  war  will  booq  b« 

"  1  roDtura  to  think  the  abova  is  as  mlarcatintf  a  lidslight  on  the  wii  a*  «• 
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make  parchaseH  from  the  neighbouring  Boer  farms.  We 
boDgbt  at  very  high  prices,  but  we  valued  the  opportanity, 
even  if  it  were  costly.  We  purchased,  when  we  could, 
mi]k,  butter,  eggs  (which  are  not  easy  to  carry  on  horse- 
back) and  brown  bread,  which  was  of  good  quality.  Of 
coarse  we  could  not  keep  ouiaelvee  constantly  supplied 
with  these  loxurieB,  bat  our  regulation  fare  was  wonder- 
foUy  helped  out  by  these  purchases.  Gome  was  not 
scarce  here,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  shoot  it.  I  had 
observed  plenty  of  buck,  deer,  guinea-fowl,  koorhaan,  &a. 
The  men  would  talk  of  the  question  of  food  and  rations,  in 
Bopolchral  tones  and  with  a  tragical  air  that  would  have 
been  aroasing  under  lese  serious  circumstances. 

We  were  getting  very  weary  of  Beater's  Flats.  It  was 
bcgimuDg  to  be  unhealthy,  for  the  ground  was  becoming 
6Ithy.  Captain  Walsh  was  taken  ill  to-day,  and  had 
to  go  into  hospital — for  Winburg.  The  Company  was 
getting  very  short  of  officers.  Major  Dalbiac  was  away 
with  Captain  Firman  and  the  35th  Company,  on  a 
Winborg  road.  Mr.  Brune  had  been  appointed  galloper 
on  Gkneral  Boyes'  StaS.  Mr.  Kennard  alone  remained  to 
(u,  for  Lord  Denman  unfortunately  had  been  left  very  ill 
al  Bloemfontein. 

Oar  horses  were  plainly  showing  the  effects  of  constant  ■] 
and  bard  service   and   bad  food.     My  little    mare  and 
Tomlin's  big  horse  were   holding   out    the   best   of    all. 
They  were  all  very  thin,  for  lack  of  sufficient  and  regular 
food.     Some  men  were  being  supplied  with  small  native 
pooiec,  in  the  place  of  their  used-up  nags.     I  had  ridden 
no  oih«r  than  my  mare,  and  she  was  doing  much  dnty 
with  continual  faithfulness  and  good  spirit.     By  night 
and  by  day,  when  not  in  use,  the  horses  were  linked ;  it  | 
WM  a  pernicious  manner  of  treating  them.      Picketing  I 
r:ear  had  gradually  worn  out  and  had  disappeared.    By  . 
dAy,  we  were  constantly  called  upon  to  furnish  Orderlies, 
Ccssack  Posts,  Patrols,  Pickets,  &c.    The  country  was, 
<_E  coarse,  nnfamiliar  to  us,  and  at  times  we  were  con- 
-ri^ated  wilh  difficult    problems.     A    meseage  one  day  | 
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Cfune  from  HeadqaftrterE  for  an  orderly  to  take  despatcheE 
to  a  place  called  "  Makelsi."  Sergeant-Major  Boiler  came 
to  me  and  said,  "  I  can  obtain  no  accm^te  informatioQ 
aa  to  just  where  this  place  is.  All  I  know  is  that  you 
win  have  to  travel  in  a  south-easterly  direction  and 
perhaps  pass  through  a  place  called  Belvedere."  I  waa 
glad  to  have  the  chance  of  a  joh  of  this  sort,  bat  I 
explained  that  upon  such  meagre  particniara  I  could  only 
fail,  for  these  names  meant  nothing  to  me.  There  was 
no  way  of  identifying  these  names  in  relation  to  the  veldt, 
were  they  farms,  drifts,  wayside  stores  or  kopjes,  RoUpt 
said,  "  I  know  this  perfectly  well,  Comer,  and  unless 
farther  particulars  can  be  obtained  yon  cannot  go. 
Some  different  plan  was  adopted,  for  no  one  from  otic 
lines  went  out  that  afternoon  to  "Makelsi."  Even  the 
distance  was  not  known.  Only  Belvedere  was  marked  on 
Boiler's  map,  and  that  might  be  any  distance  from  five  to 
fifteen  miles  from  Bester's  Flats. 

Another  afternoon.  Major  Dalbiac,  who  had  a  post  to 
establish,  called  for  a  guide,  for  a  certain  road  towards 
Winburg,  not  the  main  road,  but  another.  Davcm  and 
I  were  chosen.  Davem  had  been  a  sailor,  he  was  also  an 
old  South  African  settler.  He  was  a  good  and  reliable 
man  as  to  roads  and  directions.  Davem  protested,  in 
this  case,  that  we  could  not  pretend  to  be  guides  to  roods 
we  did  not  know,  and  on  which  we  had  never  travelled. 
The  Major  saw  the  justice  of  this,  and  said  that  he  woald 
go  to  the  General  for  more  particulars,  and  would  we  see 
if  any  other  man  of  the  34th  Company  had  been  on  th« 
road  in  question.  We  found  that  Trooper  Phillips  had 
ridden  on  that  road,  and  the  Major,  retnming,  after  a 
short  conversation,  made  an  engagement  with  Phillips  to 
meet  him,  on  the  Winburg  Road,  next  morning.  In  the 
meantime,  he  said,  he  was  going  to  Winburg  and  retain. 
We  never  learnt  if  he  really  went  to  Winburg  and  back 
that  night.  If  he  did,  he  mnst  have  ridden  all  night,  at 
a  hard  pace.  It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  be 
met  Phillips  about  10  o'clock  a.m.  the  next  momiog. 
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This  interview  is  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory.  It 
was  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  the  Major.  He 
looked  depressed,  disheartened,  and  sad,  and  he  was  in 
one  of  his  gentlest  moods.  Only  once  more  did  I  ever 
speak  to  him,  face  to  face,  and  then  he  gave  me  an  order 
which  was  probably  the  means  of  saving  me  either  much 
mihappiness,  as  a  prisoner,  or  my  life.  The  post  required 
was  apparently  established  by  the  35th  Company  mider 
Captain  Firman. 

The  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  more  or 
less  the  ddbris  of  iron  stone.  On  roads,  or  where  water 
ran  or  flooded,  the  tiny  scattered  brown  iron  nodules 
reminded  one  of  the  minute  pebbles  of  Byde  Beach.  So, 
in  a  reverie,  on  the  tramp,  the  march,  in  the  blazing  blue 
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sonshine  and  khaki  veldt,  upon  so  slight  a  suggestion, 
would  a  vision  of  tumbling  waves  flash  across  the  senses. 

The  force  in  camp  consisted  of  the  17th  Brigade. 
There  were  six  guns  of  the  77th  Battery ;  Battalions  of 
the  Manchester,  Kent,  and  Staffords  Infantry;  the 
Middlesex  and  W.  Kent  Imperial  Yeomanry;  Army 
Service  Corps;  Ammunition  Column;  Hospitals;  Bed 
Cross  Ambulance ;  convoy  waggons ;  oxen,  mules,  and 
cattle.  Our  waggons  were  mostly  the  long  four-wheeled, 
flat-bodied  ones  of  the  country,  drawn  by  oxen,  generally 
sixteen,  %.€.,  eight  yoke  mates  inspanned  to  the  waggon. 
Some  were  English  army  waggons,  drawn  by  mules. 
There  were  lai^  numbers  of  Cape  carts.  The  oxen  are 
yoked  by  horn  and  shoulder  (or  nape  of  the  neck)  by  long, 
straight,  wooden  beam-like  yokes,  with  notched  yoke  pins, 
<iaite  difforent  to  the  arched  ox  yokes  of  Mexico. 

The  daily  slaughtering  of  animals  is  rather  uncanny. 
Mostly,  sheep  are  killed;  twenty  were  killed  to-day. 
Distended  entrails  lie  rolling  about,  warm,  in  the  sun,  in 
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the  precincts  of  camp,  and  Eaffin  and  vultures  eye  the 
oSal  in  competition.  A  couple  of  dajrs  ago  a  water  fatigue 
at  Schimpers's  was  nearly  shot  hy  the  butcher,  who  forgot 
that  Lee-Enfield  bullets  travel  so  far  after  doing  work 
near  at  hand.  I  was  one  of  that  fatigue  party,  and  two 
or  three  bullets  hummed  about  us,  all  too  near  us  to  be 
pleasant.  A  man  had  already  been  wounded  in  this 
manner  at  another  camp.  We  went  down  and  expostu- 
lated with  the  butcher. 

By  day  the  General's  Headquarters  were  marked  by  a 
red  flag,  and  by  night  a  coloured  lamp  was  kept  burning. 

Some  of  the  men  devised  shelters  made  with  blankets 
and  rifles.  I  much  preferred  the  open  for  myself.  Camp 
duties  fell  very  heavily  upon  us  at  Bester's  Flats. 

At  Bester's  Flats  I  first  noted  carefully  the  movements 
of  the  Southern  Cross  about  the  South  Pole,  and  got  to 
see  that  it  was  easy  to  tell  the  time  approximately  by  its 
circling.  Frequent  night  guards  caused  me  to  become, 
more  or  less,  a  star-gazer.  There  are  other  constellations 
about  the  South  Pole  which  form,  fairly  accuratdyi 
crosses. 

I  noted  many  interesting  birds  of  the  neighbourhood, 
koorhaan,  guinea-fowl,  bustard,  secretary,  aasvogel,  eagle, 
hawk,  plover,  ostrich,  shrike  (which  the  Boers  call  *'  Jack 
the  hangman,"  in  English,  because,  like  our  ''  Butcher 
Bird,"  it  impales  mice  and  beetles  on  thorns  and  the 
barbs  of  barbed  wire),  and  many  other  types  that  were 
unfamiliar  to  me. 
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and  f3  CcntAonu,  two  very  brilliant  atars,  are  commonly  called  *'  The 

Pointen,"  ai  they  point  to  the  cross. 


CHAPTER    VII 
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AFTEB  dark,  on  May  22nd,  orders  came  to  us  to  pack 
up  and  leave  Bester's  Flats  Camp.  Mr.  Eennard  was 
now  in  command  of  oar  Company.  On  account  of  our 
having  been  on  this  road  before,  Faber  and  I  were  ordered 
to  ride  in  advance  as  guides  as  far  as  Gibson's  Farm.  A 
short  way  out  Kennard  insisted  that  the  road  trended 
to  the  left  along  the  veldt  in  the  valley,  and  although 
we  protested  that  it  was  the  right-hand  road  we  should 
take,  he  took  the  left.  I  rode  to  the  right  and  found  the 
proper  road  and  then  galloped  back  to  where  I  had  left 
them,  but  they  had  already  turned  back  to  the  rig^t 
further  on,  and  as  I  galloped  forward  to  rejoin  them  I 
blundered  in  the  dark  full  tilt  against  a  barbed  wire 
fence.  My  mare  fell  headlong,  and  I  with  her,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  pulled  ourselves  together,  our  Company 
was  well  ahead.  I  was  much  shaken,  and  owing  to  my 
fall,  and  the  intense  darkness,  had  missed  my  direction. 
I  called  up  a  Kaffir  at  a  farm  kraal,  who  gave  me  my 
direction.  I  came  into  Gibson's  Farm  Camp,  which  wbb 
a  post  held  by  the  West  Kent  I.Y.  and  others,  soon  after 
my  Company  had  passed  through.  The  sentry  pointed 
out  the  road  my  Company  had  taken,  but  it  was  so  daik 
that  I  was  unable  to  follow  it.  Ascending  a  high  kopje 
and  hearing  nothing  of  the  sound  of  marching  horsMt 
I  decided  to  bivouac  in  the  open  for  the  night.  My  mare 
was  very  restless,  I  tethered  her  to  my  bayonet  driven 
into  very  stony  ground,  and  as  it  was  insecure  I  was  alao 
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I  to  tie  the  rein  to  my  wrist,  bo  that  I  got  tittle 


fAs  soon  OB  the  dawn  hegan  to  show  itself  I  rose  from  i**yM 
my  bivonac  of  the  night  on  the  kopje-top,  saddled,  and 
rode  back  to  Gibson's  Farm,  once  more  to  take  my  direc- 
tion by  the  light  of  day.  I  had  wandered  about  four 
miles  from  the  farm,  but  was  able  to  ride  straight  in 
without  hesitation.  The  little  camp  was  busily  preparing 
their  breakfast,  and  I  found  there,  just  arrived  from 
BoBter's  Flats,  a  little  party  of  my  own  Section  who 
had  been  left  behind  for  orderly  duty— for  General 
Boyes's  Brigade  was  following  on  later — but  who  had 
received  an  order  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
rejoin  oar  Company  without  delay,  because  they  would 
not  bo  required.  As  I  had  had  no  breakfast  I  thought 
it  a  good  opportuuity  to  get  it,  so  prepared  my  modest 
meal.  Besides,  I  discovered  that  the  little  squad  of  my 
own  Section  were  proceeding  immediately  they  had 
breskfasted.  With  justifiable  triumph  Webster  pro- 
dooed  thirteen  eggs,  but  some  one  rashly  said  that 
thirteen  was  an  unlucky  niunber.  Blyth  laughed  and 
•aid  that  he  would  soon  show  that  it  was  unlucky  for 
the  eggs,  or  something  of  that  aoi-t,  and  turning  to  busi- 
ness boiled  them  in  a  mess-tin.  The  consternation  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described  when,  as  they  were 
broken  one  after  the  other,  every  ojie  of  them  proved  to 
be  addled  !  After  breakfast  we  all  rode  on  together  and 
rewjbed  Mexico  Camp,  where  we  found  our  Company, 
This  I  recognised  to  be  the  camp  to  which  Agnew  and 
I  had  returned  after  that  hard  pursuit  to  the  German's 
■tore  on  May  18th. 

In  the  evening  Sergeant-Major  Boiler  ordered  me  to 
ride  np  to  Headquarters  at  the  farm  to  copy  the  Brigade 
Ofdera.  Orders  were  not  issued,  and  I  had  a  long  and 
tiresome  wait  mthout  tea.  At  last  a  Staff  cook  took  pity 
on  me  and  gave  me  such  a  big,  luscious  chupatti  as  I  bad 
never  tuted  before  and  a  hot  cup  of  tea.  I  was  very  grateful 
9  the  good  comrade,  for  I  was  grievously  a-hungered. 
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I  saw  Colonel  Mitford  here  for  the  first  time  sincel 
Water  Works  Camp.  He  seemed  annoyed  about  some- 
thing or  another  and  spoke  sharply  to  me,  although  I 
explained  that  I  was  there  apon  an  order. 

At  last  orders  came ;  they  wound  up  with  one  for 
three  cheers  for  Her  Majesty,  on  the  morrow,  and  a 
double  issue  of  mm.  Neither  cheers  were  given  nor 
rum  issued. 

The  Queen's  Birthday.  We  were  now  with  General 
Bundle.  Major  Dalbiac  had  rejoined  us,  and  it  was 
evident  that  34th  Company  were  to  take  an  honourable 
position  in  the  advance  towards  Senekal.  We  rose  long 
before  daylight;  by  6  a.m.  we  were  well  on  the  way,  on 
a  Senekal  road.  Section  LQ.  were  left  flank,  advance 
guard.  It  was  a  long  and  arduous  day's  march,  of  aboat 
fifteen  miles,  direct  to  Beldban.  Our  guard  work  took 
ua  in  a  less  direct  line.  We  camped  about  four  o'ctook 
in  the  afternoon. 

Wo  had  been  given  to  understand  that  this  was  to  be 
an  important  day's  progress,  and  our  Company  was  read; 
to  start  long  before  light.  It  was  a  crisp,  frosty  moniing. 
The  Headquarters  camp  was  a  mile  beyond  our  camp,  on 
a  little  hill.  Dalbiac  took  us  at  a  gallop  in  the  dark 
up  the  hill  and  halted  us  near  Greoeral  Bundle's  test. 
For  the  past  two  days  I  had  been  su£fering  from  diar- 
rhcea,  and  I  now  informed  the  Sergeant  of  this.  We 
waited  and  waited  for  orders,  dismounted  in  long,  matted, 
frozen  grass.  It  was  a  very  chill  morning.  At  half-past 
five  Major  Dalbiac  rode  up  from  Headquarters  and  shouted 
A  request  to  Sergeant  Tomlin  for  two  men  with  good 
horses  for  despatch  work.  Davem  and  I  were  ordered 
to  fall  out,  and  Major  Dalbiac  gave  Davem  a  despatch 
and  communicated  its  contents  to  both  of  us.  It  was  an 
order  to  Captain  Firman  to  bring  up  the  35th  Company 
from  Ferreira's  Farm  without  delay.  This  meant  for  bb 
a  ride  of  about  forty  mik's  to  our  left  rear,  and  neither 
of  ua  had  ever  been  nearer  that  poet  than  patrols  fnnn 
Beeter'a  Flats  had  taken  as.    This  was  the  Ia«t  we  a 
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saw  of  Major  Dalbiac  and  some  other  good  comrades. 
As  we  wheeled  away  from  him  and  brought  our  rifles 
from  the  carry  to  our  buckets,  he  said,  "  Do  you  fully 
understand?  "    "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Davem,  and  we  rode  off. 

From  this  point,  until  the  night  of  the  27th,  three 
days,  I  must  first  outline  the  movements  of  Davem  and 
myself,  and  then  turn  back  and  give  the  essential  par- 
ticulars of  what  happened  to  my  Company  during  the 
same  period,  particulars  that  have  been  selected  from 
a  mass  of  notes  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  that 
were  furnished  to  me  by  men  present,  and  from  personal 
notes  and  a  rough  survey  I  made  of  the  main  position  at 
Senekal. 

Davem  and  I  decided  to  travel  southwards  until  we 
got  within  sight  of  the  big  Bester's  Flats  Bergs,  and  to 
make  them  our  principal  landmark  in  the  trend  that 
we  should  have  to  make  westward.  (See  a  dotted  line 
in  liap  of  Lines  of  March.)  During  the  morning  we 
rode  through  the  advancing  column  of  General  Boyes, 
and  later  we  met  stragglers,  and  about  noon  we  met  a 
little  party  of  my  own  Section,  among  whom  were 
Gzoome  and  Faber,  who  had  been  on  some  special  duty 
that  had  delayed  them.*  After  that  we  rode  on,  mile 
after  mile,  without  meeting  a  soul,  except  two  wandering 
Colonial  scouts,  and  a  few  Kaffirs.  We  passed  by  farm- 
houses, and  here  and  there  bought  milk,  eggs,  and  bread. 
At  these  farms  we  only  saw  women  and  one  or  two  old 
men — no  young  men,  they  were  all  on  commando.  The 
women,  with  very  anxious  faces,  plied  us  with  questions, 
which  we  evaded.  They  were  evidently  expecting  news 
of  oombat,  and  we  made  our  own  deductions.  It  was  a 
long  ride,  sometimes  on  roads,  at  times  over  trackless 
kopjes,  or  over  broad  stretches  of  veldt.  The  crossing  of 
many  Winburg  roads  and  farm  roads  puzzled  us.  We 
fdt  we  should  be  lucky  if  we  struck  the  right  one  at  last. 

*  Thf^  luid  been  lookizig  for  Major  Dalbiao,  having  a  despatch  from 
HMdqiuuien  telling  hhn  of  the  advance.  Ifajor  Dalbiac  had,  however, 
■Iwiilj  njolnad  our  Compsny  with  the  Qon  Section. 
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We  iiad  few  paxticulars  to  go  by — only  the  oatUnes 
few  now  very  distant  bergs,  and  those  we  were  leavicg 
far  to  the  left.  About  an  boor  before  sunset  Davern's 
horse  became  very  weary,  and  he  dismounted.  I  voloii- 
teered  to  proceed  alone,  and  asked  him  to  wait  at  a 
conspicuous  torn  of  a  rood  to  which  I  would  retum. 
I  pushed  on  for  about  four  miles,  scouting  to  right  and 
left  for  camp,  for  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be  far  off.  At 
lost  in  the  dusk  I  caught  sight  of  an  Imperial  Yeom&n 
riding  up  a  slope.  I  was  dismounted,  having  had  to  get 
through  a  barbed  wire  fence.  I  tied  my  horse  to  a  poet 
and  ran  forward  shouting.  Presently  the  ridei  halted, 
and  on  coming  up  to  him  I  found  him  to  be  Captain 
Firman  himself,  riding  out  to  visit  his  pickets.  I  told 
bim  how  I  came  to  be  there.  I  said  Davem  held  the 
despatch.  He  rather  wondered  how  I  had  ridden  to 
within  his  pickets  without  being  challenged,  and  be 
ordered  me  to  get  the  despatch  without  delay.  I  rode 
back  to  Davern  and  told  him  how  I  hod  fared,  and  wo 
both  rode  into  the  35th  Company's  camp  and  delivered 
(he  despatch. 

By  this  time  we  were  desperately  hungry,  for  we  bad 
given  ourselves  no  time  for  meals  and  we  had  ridden  far. 
We  found  an  immense  camp  fire,  and  with  the  eggs  I 
hod  procured  I  made  a  most  savoury  scramble.  We  bad 
no  rations  and  had  difficulty  in  getting  them,  although 
Firman  had  particularly  ordered  us  to  draw  them.  The 
Quartermaster-sergeant,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  potentata 
in  ail  Companies,  raised  many  difficulties.  We  also 
fought  for  the  rights  of  our  horses,  and,  as  qoickly  u 
possible,  we  made  for  the  outskirts  of  camp,  picketed 
our  horses,  and  turned  in.  It  was  a  very  fine  but  cold 
night.  We  thought  of  our  Company,  discuBsod  what 
they  might  have  done,  but  we  did  not  guesB  that  bj 
that  time  our  comrades  had  received  a  terrible  baptism 
of  (ire,  that  Dalbiuc  and  others  were  dead — in  fact,  that 
our  Company  was  "cut  up  I  " 
Captain  Firman  broke  camp  early  in  th«  morning « 
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by  dawn  the  35th  was  out  on  the  road  towards  Senekal, 
following  the  general  direction  we  had  come  the  previous 
day.  We  marched  about  eighteen  to  twenty  miles,  and 
camped  by  a  large  Kaffir  kraal. 

As  we  did  not  belong  to. the  35th,  and  having  no  |g^- 
orders,  Davem  and  I  decided  to  ride  with  the  waggon 
which  was  driven  by  Meeson,  a  man  who,  like  ourselves, 
had  beaten  about  ^e  world  a  bit.  Both  Davem  and 
Meeeon  knew  South  Africa  well  from  end  to  end,  and 
Meeson  had  also  hved,  many  years,  in  "the  West,"  so 
we  aU  talked  Colonial  talk,  ranging  from  New  Mexico 
to  MaCeking.  At  noon  one  of  the  waggon  wheels  acquired 
a  "  hot  box,"  and  setting  this  right  threw  us  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  column.  Davem  and  I  stopped  for  lunch  at 
Beldban,  at  a  house  of  a  family  named  Claasen  (Beldban, 
Doomfontein,  Senekal  District).  Here  we  got  a  midday 
meal  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter.  We  overtook  the 
W9^ggOa  and  went  on  with  it^ — a  slow,  weary  journey — 
and  arrived  at  Senekal  after  dark. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  location  of  our 
camp.  Great  picket  fires  were  blazing  in  the  streets 
and  the  Church  Square,  to  our  right  and  left,  as  we  rode 
up  a  main  street  of  the  town.  The  waggon  went  on  in  a 
direction  doubtfully  given  us  by  a  sentry.  I  halted  at 
Headquarters  to  question  a  non-commissioned  officer,  on 
duty  there,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  our  Company's 
camping-place.  Just  then  an  officer  stepped  out  from 
the  shadow.  He  had  a  long  line  of  medal  colours  on 
his  tunic,  a  sort  of  spectrum  analysis  of  his  career,  and 
he  said  to  me,  very  kindly, ''  Are  you  one  of  the  34th  ?  " 
I  said  ''Yes,  sir."  He  then  said  very  gravely,  ''Get 
down  from  your  horse;  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 
I  obeyed,  and  then  he  added,  "It  was  your  Company 
that  was  cut  up  the  other  day."  I  said,  "  No,  sir ;  that 
was  the  — ^th  Company,"  referring  in  my  mind  to  some- 
thing else.  "  No,  no,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I 
mean  your  Company,  the  34th.  Your  Major  and  others 
are  killed."    I  imderstood  in  a  flash  that  the  34th  had  at 
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last  seen  battle.  I  said  hastily,  "  Axe  — ,  — ,  — ,  and  — 
safe? "  He  said,  "  Yes,  some  of  those  yoa  mention  an 
here  as  orderlies ;  I  will  give  yoa  a  list  of  the  casualties." 
I  said,  "  I  will  not  wait,  sir ;  I  will  go  to  my  Company.'* 
I  saw  now  that  he  thoaght  I  might  have  rhfimg  in  the 
list,  and  his  desire  had  been  to  "  let  me  down  easy."  I 
galloped  oat  on  the  dark  road,  after  the  waggon,  and  on 
the  oatskirts  of  the  town,  beyond  the  cemetery,  we  came 
apon  camp.  I  was  very  tired  and  hangry.  A  man  of 
another  Company  gave  me  some  very  strong  tea ;  it  had 
been  soaking  for  hoars  and  was  bitter  and  cold,  bat  it 
was  better  than  nothing.  The  rest  of  the  Yeomanry 
seemed  to  wish  to  show  any  of  the  34th  men  wha^ 
courtesy  they  could,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  31th  had 
had  a  nasty  knock.  I  attended  to  my  horse  and  tuned 
in  early ;  there  was  little  desire  to  talk  and  the  night  was 
cold  and  cheerless. 
>^J  ^  A  return  must  now  be  made  to  Friday  morning,  May 

25th,  to  Beldban.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we, 
Davem  and  I,  left  the  34th  Company  at  5.30  a.m.» 
awaiting  orders  outside  General  Bundle's  Headqaarten. 
I  wish,  if  possible,  to  follow  34th'8  movements  and 
doings  to  the  point  of  our  rejoining  three  days  later. 
I  realised  that  this  was  a  period  of  importance  in  the 
story  of  our  Company,  and  I  at  once  made  endeavonn 
to  collect  information  from  every  available  Boozoe.  I 
made  memoranda  of  many  interviews,  and  I  have  in 
my  possession  written  descriptions  of  what  happened, 
from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  not  possible  oc 
necessary  to  publish  them  all.  I  have  selected  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  accounts,  and  I  have  essayed  to 
arrange  the  particulars  of  all  into  one  general  and  trast- 
worthy  summary. 

Probably  net  over  sixty  men  fell  into  line  that  morning 
at  Beldban.  At  this  date  there  were  barely  fonrscoie 
men  in  the  firing  line  and  many  of  those  happened  to  be 
told  off  to  some  especial  duty  that  took  them  for  the 
moment   from   the   line.     To   the   trosty  little   fozoe 
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remaining  was  given,  this  morning,  the  position  of 
advance  guard.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  a  highly  satisfactory  one  to  our  Major.  It 
was  one  more  good  opportunity  of  bringing  his  men 
into  touch  with  the  elusive  enemy.  Since  swords  had 
dropped  out  of  fashion  he  wanted  to  try  the  edge  of 
his  men — ^to  see  how  they  would  fight.  It  was  a  daily 
hope  of  his,  that  we  should  have  a  fight.  "  Well,  boys," 
he  would  say,  "we  haven't  had  a  chance  again  to-day, 
but  to-morrow  the  luck  may  change.  Let's  hope  so  ! " 
He  was  very  keen  to  "have  a  go  at  them."  Perhaps 
constant  disappointment  made  him  interpret  this  day's 
QEders  too  liberally ;  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  he  received 
pennission  to  start,  which  was  about  5.30  a.m.,  he  was 
off  at  the  gallop,  and  he  continued  to  gallop  until  he  was 
veiy  far  ahead  of  the  General's  forces.  He  was  careful 
to  keep  in  extended  order,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
hours  he  ordered  a  walking  pace,  and  as  he  came  in  sight 
of  Senekal,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  called  a  halt,  and  rode 
into  the  town  alone.  The  pace  they  had  come  had 
caused  a  number  to  fall  out  by  the  way.  When  Major 
Dalbiac  returned,  which  he  did  in  about  half  an  hour, 
he  had  an  expression  of  disappointment  on  his  face,  and 
he  said  that  "  the  d^-d  Boers  had  cleared  that  morning." 
He  gathered  up  the  men  present  and  rode  quickly  into 
Senekaly  through  the  town,  and  out  on  to  the  ridges 
north  of  it,  and  from  this  point,  it  seems,  a  body  of 
Boers  was  seen  making  away.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Eennard  and  Sergeant-Major  Boiler  he  established 
lour  Cossack  posts.  As  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the 
accompanying  plan,  Senekal  lies  on  a  more  or  less  flat 
■trip  of  land,  between  a  deep  spruit  and  the  precipitous 
end  of  a  kopje.  The  kopje  is  directly  east  of  the  town. 
The  hooses  and  church  of  Senekal  might  almost  be  said 
to  nestle  under  a  slightly  curved  chff  about  two  hundred 
feet  high.  Speaking  generally,  the  positions  of  the 
Cossack  posts  were  correctly  chosen,  but  the  ground 
sronnd  is  so  irregular,  so  exceedingly  deceptive  by  reason 
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of  the  windings  and  junctions  of  spnuts,  the  galleys,  and 
the  tumbled  nature  of  the  sorroonding  groond  that  has 
the  appearance  of  slightly  rolling  veldt,  thai  perhaps 


positiona  that  would  have  rendered  security  more  e 
might  have  been  chosen.    This,  of  course,  is  an  aftei^ 
thooght,  Boggested  by  an  after-knowledge  of  the  gnmnd. 
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^rhapa  the  beat  tise  of  the  positions  actually  chosen 
was  not  made.  The  men  must  have  been  both  hungry 
and  tired,  and  rigid  vigilance,  in  some  cases,  may  have 
been  relaxed.  The  positions  of  the  posts  were,  broadly 
speaking,  north,  west,  and  south  of  town,  and  the  fourth 
was  apoQ  the  sammit  of  the  kopje.  The  members  of  the 
latter  post  aeem  to  have  scattered  themselves  in  various 
positions  on  the  more  or  less  flat  area  of  the  summit. 
Besides  these  posts,  a  few  men,  tmder  Boiler,  halted  at 
Ike  aooth  end  of  the  town.  They  were  a  little  reserve  of 
the  Company,  and  they  remained  liable  to  be  called  upon 
for  such  duties  as  might  arise.  Major  Dalbiac  and 
Lien  tenant  Keunard  and  a  few  men  returned  to  the, 
centre  of  the  town.  Upon  first  entering  Senekal,  a  Free 
State  flag,  which  was  flying  on  a  pole  in  the  street 
pposite  the  church,  was  secured."  The  inhabitants 
'  <^m  to  have  been  divided  in  disposition  towards  us. 
■^ome  appeared  to  be  glad  we  had  come;  others  were 
reserved  and  non-committal,  evidently  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  Boer  cause,  and  ready  to  perform 
(or  the  enemy  any  secret  intelligence  service  in  their 
power.  It  was  a  spy  of  this  kind  which  made  it  so  easy 
for  the  Boers  to  do  what  they  did.  It  is  certain  that 
some  one  in  the  town  rode  out  and  gave  the  information 
that  only  a  small  English  force  bad  arrived,  and  explained 
the  natore  of  the  defence  that  had  been  established.  In 
the  meantime  our  stragglers  had  dropped  in,  one  by  one, 
and  were  probably  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  inner  man 
to  deUy  reporting  to  their  Company,  until  they  had  pnr- 
cb&sed  a  square  meal.  There  were  probably  a  dozen  of 
oar  men  so  bent  in  Senekal.  The  Major  was  occupied  in 
the  performance  of  various  duties,  he  received  some  arms, 
ft  few  Borrenders  were  made  to  him,  and  he  endeavoured 
lo  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  enemy.  General 
Handle's  force  was  still  far  in  the  rear. 

Sucb  appears  to  have  been  the  position  of  affairs  at 
iboct  one  o'clock.    At  this  time  6ring  began. 
I *  tMi  gia  h  !■  UiB  go— ton  ol  CijMii  Pridewx-Bnuw. 
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The  Boers  eeem  to  have  been  well  informed  as  to  (he 
weak  points  of  our  guai'd.  They  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  and  the  simple  and  great  possibilities  it  possessed 
in  the  way  of  affording  cover  for  their  approach  and 
attack.  They  advanced,  apparently,  in  two  bodies  from 
an  easterly  direction.  One  from  a  farm  on  the  north-east 
of  the  kopje  ;  these  Boers  followed  a  depression  oi 
north  side,  along  which  the  Bethlehem  Koad  trends 
eastward.  They  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  rather 
abrupt  north  edge  of  the  kopje  before  any  practical 
demonstration  could  be  made  against  them ;  indeed,  their 
presence  there,  in  suck  a  large  force,  could  not  have  been 
known  to  the  little  band  that  charged  to  the  summit. 
The  other  body  of  the  enemy  crept  down  the  spruits  to 
the  south  and  soutb-west  of  town.  The  deep  dongas  hem 
are  of  very  tortuous  course,  and  afford  many  points  for 
attack  with  the  best  kind  of  cover.  The  firing  appeared 
to  be  from  every  direction.  Our  men  were  bewildered, 
They  found  that  they  could  not  leave  the  town  in  any 
direction,  without  exposing  themselves  to  fire,  the  soorca 
of  which  they  could  not  discover. 

Some  one  had  early  delivered  such  sparse  news  as  there 
was  to  Major  Dalbiac.  The  situation  was  puzzling.  He 
quickly  made  up  his  mind,  however,  that  be  must  main- 
tain his  hold  upon  the  kopje.  With  a  few  men,  whom  he 
hastily  called  together,  he  joined  the  little  reserve,  which 
Mr.  Kennard  had  now  rejoined,  and  a  few  of  the  members 
of  two  Cossack  posts,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
kopje,  and  remembering  that  the  south  side  was  not  an 
impossible  ascent,  he  charged  directly  for  it,  urging  the 
men  to  use  haste  in  their  movements.  In  such  a  terriblo 
climb  it  was  impossible  that  all  his  men  should  arrive  on 
the  edge  of  the  tableland  of  the  kopje  simultaneonsly. 
Less  than  thirty  men  rode  up,  and  there  were  two  men 
shot  in  the  ascent,  and  horses  were  wounded.  The  little 
band  never  wavered ;  they  rode  forward  towards  (he 
sound  of  the  firing,  and  rode  almost  upon  the  Boon^ 
[yiog  in  their  rocky  cover.    Ail   instantly  dismounted. 
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'  An  order  was  issued  to  Eoller  to  take  two  or  three  men 
and  try  to  save  the  horses.  Most  of  the  horses  were  shot. 
The  Major  was  killed ;  he  fell  dead  with  a  bullet  through 
his  neck.  The  rest  lay  oQ  the  ground,  to  make  a  fight 
and  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  They  had  no  cover,  except 
the  short  grass,  which  was  no  protection.  More  men 
were  wounded,  and  gallant  young  Deane,  rising  on  his 
knee  to  take  a  good  aim,  was  shot  through  the  head, 
falling  dead  without  uttering  a  sound.  When  Shells  was 
shot  he  remarked  it  was  hard  luck  being  taken  o£E  before 
striking  a  single  blow.  Eennard  appeared  to  be  pain- 
fully wounded  in  the  knee  and  face.  It  was  a  hopeless 
fight.  Agnew  went  to  the  Major,  but  saw  that  he  was 
dead.  Agnew  was  himself  wounded  shortly  after.  The 
Boera  were,  at  s  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards, 
pouring  in  an  unceasing  hail  of  bullets.  Behind  their 
rocks  they  were  comparatively  secure,  and  they  out- 
Dumbered  the  force  opposed  to  them,  at  the  least,  five 
to  one.  Nevertheless,  our  men  continued  their  firing. 
But  they  now  began  to  experience  a  cross  fire  from  their 
right,  and  they  saw  the  Boers  were  creeping  round 
towards  their  rear ;  to  their  left  was  the  precipitous  cliff 
overlooking  Senekal.  To  retreat,  to  pass  over  the  level 
ground  in  rear,  would  have  meant  annihilation.  Surrender 
was  not  made  without  considerable  discussion,  but  it  was 
made.  Thirteen  unwounded  men  surrendered,  and  six 
oDWonnded  men,  in  the  rear,  escaped  under  heavy  fire. 
Boiler,  with  some  difficulty,  got  "Weisberg,  who  was 
wounded,  npon  his  horse,  and  brought  him  to  the  town.* 
Boiler  rallied  a  httle  remnant,  in  a  house  yard  to  the  south- 
west, and  this  band  remained  there,  under  fire  from  all 
odes,  for  over  an  hour.    The  Boers  did  not  venture  down 

I  into  the  town  for  two  reasons :  thoy  knew  that  General 
Handle's  force  could  not  be  far  off.  and  they  did  not  wish 
to  jeopardise  their  success,  but  they  continued  to  fire 
; 


WH  weommendcd  b;  the  Oener»l  lor  the  V.O.,  but  Bollw  himMlf 
Wtit  TV7  Ug^  o(  bi«  terrioea  this  day,  and  decUaed  lo  give  evidence, 
l^tak  Ml  «l  ipaJiwlmwfcafcljr  «•(  lu>B  Uut  eoTetad  wdw. 
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from  the  kopje.  They  made  arrangements  for 
wounded,  collected  their  prisoners,  and  withdrew  tn 
the  kopje  and  the  spruits  just  as  the  main  body 
into  range.  The  western  Cossack  post  had  been  able 
join  the  Column,  and  had  given  information  of  the  atta 
so  that  the  artillery,  upon  getting  within  range,  at  oi 
began  to  shell  the  kopje.  But  the  main  business  of 
day  was  concluded  :  the  damage  was  done. 

Other  particulars  than  these  are  best  gleaned  from 
following  extracts  and  notes : — 

Corporal  Agaew*  returned  from  the  hospital  to  our  lines 
October  21st,  and  on  October  2£th  he  g&ve  me  the  oppov^tmil^ 
oopytng  boat  his  diuy  the  following  doaoriptiao  ot  this  fight  from 
own  point  of  x-iow. 

"  Senekal,  May  25,  1900.— Wc  left  ounp  about  S.80  a.m.. 
gajloped  severgJ  miles,  ahead  of  the  Column,  aa  advajioe  guard. 
furived  at  Senekal  (eighteen  miles)  without  seeing  any  signs  ol 
Boers.  About  ten  o'clock  a.m.  Mr.  Kennord  sent  Edmondston 
me  to  pick  np  Heenan  and  Wilshin,  and  to  form  a  Cossack  poat  i 
rood  bo  the  right  of  the  town  near  a  kopjo.  We  made  onrse 
comfortable,  and  bought  some  butter,  bread,  and  bullocks'  11 
which  we  fried.  In  an  hour's  time  the  rest  of  the  Company  (al 
twenty-five  fltrong)  came  up  and  dismounted,  and  all  wu  quiet  i 
aboat  1. 10  pjn.,  when  we  heard  shots  all  round,  and  S«rge«ot  Nl 
and  J.  C.  Mollwraith  galloped  up  from  our  rear,  saying  that  bn 
had  been  whizzing  all  around  them.  The  Major  (DalbiBo)  «■ 
onoe  sent  tor,  and,  arriving  in  a  few  minQtea,  he  decided  to  te 
patrol  oat  and  reconnoitre,  telling  me  and  the  three  other  ma 
remain  at  our  post.  Hearing  shots  from  over  the  kopje  he  chai 
his  mind,  and  gave  the  order  to  gallop  up  the  steep  ridea  of  the  k< 
Mr.  Eennaid  told  us  to  fall  in  too,  which  WiUhin  and  I  did, 
Kdmondston  and  Hcenan  didn't  hear  the  order,  and  stuck  to 
post,  notwithstanding  bullets  were  bMeing  all  aronnd.  The  1 
went  up  a  place  which  I  thought  only  a  goat  could  have  gone  npi 
the  majority  ot  us  wont  farther  over  to  the  right,  where  it  wu  m 
but  still  very  difficult.  Webster  was  hit  through  the  fleshy  pai 
the  thigh,  but  thought  it  was  only  a  stone  thrown  up  by  a  In 
Wc  arrived  at  the  top  pretty  well  together,  and  charged  full  till 
the  gross  towards  the  other  side  (of  the  kopje),  where  we  mM 
found  ourselves  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  ot  aome  Soers.  We  1 
atl  moimted,  straggling  all  over  the  plutoe,  but  soon  djamouatod 
lay  down.    Almost  at  once  the  Major  was  hit,  and  H  tw  «H 
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^Hlboat  Utree  yarda  Inmi  me  1  went  to  hitn,  bat  found  him  nnable  to 

^^baftk.     I  Uwn  eUrted  to  fire,  with  my  relas  hooke<j  over  my  right 

^^fin,  bat  my  mu«  getting  bit  near  ber  ae&r  (ore    knee    became 

^pfanuuuigeable,  nnd  walked  aH  over  me  and  the  Major,  but  without 

iBiKlhiiig  OS,  to  I  let  her  go.     Looking  around   I  found  that  I  was 

about  twenty  yards  ahead  of  Mr.  Eennard  &nd  the  others,  eo  I 

■emnbled  bock,  and  lay  about  six  yards  to  the  right  of  Mr.  K. 

Ha  middcDly  said  ]ia  waa  bit.  and  then,  while  taking  aim,  I  felt  a  bang 

la  tba  nppet  part  of  my  left  arm.  then  another  hit  on  the  belt,  and 

at  Uw   same  moment  Mr.  K.  said  he  was  hit  on  the  leg.    We  all 

ooBinhcil  etteiti  other,  and  decided  that  it  was  death  to  retire  or 

*dvai)c«,  and,  as  wo  knew  that  the  Uoors  were  working  round  ub,  we 

decided   to  give  in,  especially  as   there    was  no   hope   of   relief.     I 

happened  to  bave  a  white  butter  cloth  in  tuy  packet,  ho  1  put  it  on 

my  rlfl«  and  held  it  up.    Then  I  went  forward  and  tried  to  get  them 

I  to  atop  bing,  which  they  were  very  slow  to  do. 
"  The  Boers  were  very  decent  to  us,  ajid  allowed  me  to  take  away  my 
OOal  and  blanket,  and  everything  out  of  my  wallets,  also  my  cup  and 
BWM  tin.  We  wotuideid  ones  were  left  in  charge  of  the  town  doctor, 
bnl  the  others  were  taken  off  ss  prisoners.  An  ambulani^  brought  us 
to  tha  h<Mpit»l  (a  echoolhonse  in  time  of  peace)  where  we  had  our 
vounda  pvoperiy  looked  at.  The  troops  were  not  long  in  coming  up 
sad  ynr  own  doctors  took  ns  over." 

Itr.  Roller  gave  me  the  following  puticulars,  most  of  them  two  or 
ifaiM  dajra  after  the  ei-ent,  and  a  tew  subsequently. 

"ThBt  were  thirty-one  of  ns,  I  think,  altogether,  who  went  up  the 

^L     W«  started  at  about  1.15.    tt  waa  a  perfectly  mad  movement. 

Wo  roit  up  til*  steep,  sometimes  almost  precipitous,  kopje  until  ws 

got  to  UtfB  oreat,  and  then  there  was  an  undulating  graeiy  space. 

PwaBlty  we  croMsd  a  ridge  in  this  space  and  we  saw  the  Boers  ahead 

of  na,  qnlte  dose,  and  standing  ap.    We  were  on  their  skyline  and  in 

(sU  view.    They  dropped  among  the  rocks  and  opened  fire  briskly. 

I  doa't  Ihlnk  any  one  gave  the  order  to  dismount,  but  all  did  instantly, 

vitfa  one   accord,  asd  lay  in  the  long  grass.     B&rring  this  grass  we 

wa9  liiUy  exposed.    The  Boers  started  shooting  the  horses,  as  they 

Tcra  more  easily  seen,  and  almost  every  shot  seemed  to  tell.    It  was 

r  lUa  MMon  that  I  rose  and  told  Sergeant-Farrier  Meek  (because 

.  like  iDy*elf,  had  no  rifle),  Weisberg,  and  one  or  two  others,  to  try 

i  oet  tho  horses  away.    I  shall  never  forget  that  nice  Uttle  walk  of 

■     --.v  yards,  nnttl  wo  got  them  over  the  skyline.    Every  horse 

.  i:(tle  mare  was  shot.    One  grey,  that  Mock  was  leading, 

hiul  nearly  twenty  wounds,  it  was  simply  streaming  with 

ami.     At  aooa  as  we  got  over  the  skyline  we  began  to  get  enveloped 

mat  more  by  (he  Boers.    They  were  working  around  on  the  eastern 

ride  of  ns.    It  was  now  that  Weisberg  vras  shot,  and  whilst  I  was 

aMfcffMi  aliwii  aad  tg^  ap  hii  wonnded  arm  ■  ballet  went 
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through  Ub  water-bottle.  Mid  the  borw  b;  him  wu  shot  in  tba  cbi 

At  ibis  iDomeot  some  one  ntn  to  me  «nd  odvigcid  me  to  mTVodac,  m 

the  others  h&d  done.  »ad  I  thought  it  about  time  to  i 

I>erBaBded  Weisberg  to  ieave  the  plaoe  and  come  with 

much  pain.     Some  one  now  paMed  aad  made  an  attempt  to  belp 

Weisljerg  to  get  mounted  behind  me,  bat  it  failed,  for  he  was 

and  the  man  rode  on  down  the  kopje.      I  then  made  onotbei  effiirt  to 

get  him  up — it  seemed  an  impoasible  job — I  leaned  all  my  wedgfat 

the  offinde,  testing  the  kit  would  shp  aronnd,  and  at  last  he  managed 

to  get  into  place,  and  my  man  galloped  as  if  she  bad  bat  bea  stOM 

OD  her.    She  seemed  to  think  it  was  some  Qyiakbana 

thing  of  the  kind.     Too  know  I  han  won  one  OT  two  things  of  Uut 

■ort  with  her,  and  abe  really  seemed  lo  be  enjoying  herself. 

"  I  anderstood  that  there  were  aboot  150  Boeis  oppoeed  to  us. 

"  Poor  Proddy  Shells  aiUBt  have  crawled   along  by  the  telegraph 
line,  eoct.  thinking  be  was  working  towards  the  town.   He  never  could 
find  hiB  way  aboot.    That  is  how  the  search  party  came  to  miu  b' 
He  was  found  in  the  morning  by,  about,  the  ninth  telegraph  poak 

"  When  we  came  down,  leTeral  of  as  held  a  house  and  garden,  or 

Private  Webster  wrote  to  me  on  October  26, 1901.     I  have 
the  following  oxlracle  from  hiB  mtereetlng  letter : — 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  give  yoo  an  acoouot  of  what  I  saw- 

"  We  paraded  at  3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  Uay  36th.     We 
and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Senekal,  lighting  thai  plaea  abool  tM 
o'clock.     Major  Datbiac  then  baited  ua  and  rode  up  to  the  < 
alone.    In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned  telling  us  the  d — d  £ 
had  left  that  morning.    We  then  rode  into  the  town,  in  a  body, 
right  through  it  to  an  eminence  on  the  north  side,  from  where  ooold 
bo  scon,  in  the  far  diitance,  a  body  of  men  galloping  oK     Va 
remained  on  the  lookout  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  wo  « 
ordered  ba^k  to  the  town.    Cossack  posts  were  now  moonted  oa 
main  roads. 

*'  The  rott,  of  tia  were  iiUowcd  to  dismount  and  to  take  it  easy. 

"  I  had  the  luck  to  secure  a  good  loaf  of  bread  and  some  m 
which  I  shared  with  one  of  the  beat  men  that  ever  breathed,  I  m 
poor  old  KhclU.   Surely  it  was  a  fatal  loaf  t  My  half  wSiS  shot  thriM^ 
in  my  wallet,  and  the  man  with  the  rest  of  it  was  killed 

"  We  had  been  resting  sn  hour,  or  may  be  more,  when  Captain 
Ronnard  joined  us,  and  all  of  a  sadden  we  saw  Hiooll  and  Grumlaj 
galloping  hard  towards  us,  They  said  they  had  been  Gred  on 
sproit  and  bad  had  a  narrow  shave.  At  that  momoiit  we  hoard  firiOf 
on  the  kopje  on  our  right,  and  a  bullet  or  two  whiatlod  by.  Two 
at  oooe  went  to  find  Major  Dalbiao,  who  galloped  up  in  a  minota  or 
two  and  ordnod  as  to  ohatgo  the  kopje  ud  turn  the  davils  out.  At 
that  rory  momanl  I  got  a  teirillo  blow  In  my  right  thigh,  and  thoil|^ 
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*t  m  not  realise  it  at  once,  I  soon  knew  that  it  was  a,  bullet.  The 
excitement  was  too  great  to  ttiink  of  giving  up,  so  I  galloped  on  np 
Uk  kopje,  getting  ap  to  the  top  at  the  eaine  moment  as  the  Major. 
Hi>  animal,  a  light  chestnut,  fell  twice  in  the  climb,  but  he  pulled  it 
up  withoat  diamounting.  On  reaching  the  eununit  the  Majar  ordered 
HI  to  diamoaat.  sfaoating  something  to  Sergeant -Major  Boiler.  He 
then  (aU  dead,  ahot  by  a  Boer  vrilhin  twenty  yards. 

"  tty  paay  fell,  ahot  in  the  bead,  as  I  dismounted,  but  with  a 
Knaaun  she  recovered  herself  and  galloped  down  the  kopje.     That 
was  tlie  laat  I  saw  of  my  plnoky  little  moont.    She  was  one  of  the 
gamritt  little  animalg  that  ever  carried  a  trooper. 
••  Kennard  was  hit  in  the  mouth  and  knee.     TTih  agoniaed  eiclama- 

■  wn«  tonble  to  hear. 
"FOor  Deone  was  on  my  left,  quietly  potting  away,  when,  with  a 
>  bullet  hit  him  foil  in  the  forehead  and  he  rolled  over  dead. 
ttoallsd  out  to  Sergeant  Tomlin  to  take  command,  and  after 
sanitation  Tomlin  ordered  Agnew,  who  had  a  wound  in 
nput  up  a  white  flag. 

)  came  out  and  took  ua  prieonera.  They  marched 
■Um  able  men  under  escort,  and  having  ajranged  Eennard,  Agnew, 
~  3  m7*eLf  in  a  line  on  the  ground,  told  ns  they  were  retreating  and 
IWHild  aeod  doctors  to  ui.  A  grey-bearded  Free  Stater  took  my  knife 
■ad  conapaes  as  mementoes.  An  ambulance  came  and  we  were 
gently  cairied,  in  Btretohers,  down  the  hill,  and  put  into  it,  and  it  then 
galloped  into  town.  We  were  placed  in  the  Hchoolroom,  and  at  the 
hands  ol  the  townspeople  we  received  every  attention. 

**  Dawii)  was  soon  brought  in.  in  a  dying  condition.  He  lingered 
tfll  midtugjbt,  and  then  died.    He  was  shot  through  the  lungs. 

"  Doiiiig  the  night  the  bodies  of  the  Major  and  Deane  were  brought 
dovn,  »Bd  the  shuffling  feet  must  have  sent  nao  to  sleep,  (or  that  is 
bU  tliAt  I  remember  of  that  dreadful  day." 

Writing  from  BeUiIehem  Court  House  to  a  member  of  the  Surrey 
C<imel  etoiT,  Private  F.  J.  B.  Lee  says: — "Yon  will  no  doubt  have 
Nco  the  Ukre  oSioial  report  of  our  Company's  disaster  at  Scnekal  Hill, 
on  Mmj  25(b,  and  you  will  be  intere«t«d  to  know  how  I  got  on  in  the 
figbt,  and  bow  we,  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  ha,\e  since  fared  in  the 
vtamy's  band*.  About  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  S4th  bad  been  pushed  on 
1  reconnoitring  work  to  Senckal,  where,  finding  it 
1,  we  boieted  the  Union  Jack,  and  then  we  prooeeded  to 
IS  and  ammunition.  This  was  about  10  o'clock.  Halt  our 
n  out  patrolling  roads,  doing  Cossack  post  duty,  &c.,  and 
d  UwM  WB  oau  get  no  news.  Some  surely  may  have  escaped.  I  was 
mat  oarly  in  the  day  to  the  rear  with  a  message,  long  before  the 
Company  reaebed  tbe  town,  and  as  my  mare  was  nearly  done  up  by 
•avenU  dajrs'  long  dUtRihes,  and  was  minus  a  shoe,  I  walked  her  for 
«MHiAailHMN|>lBiVthBH  oi  uqroomndM  stiU  tsft  in  tha  towa 
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about  ODC  o'clook.  I  got  some  baltemiilk  and  bread,  and  had  just 
finishol  a.  bargain  with  a  Kaffir,  trading  a  filled  BDtilf-box  for  a  bracelet 
of  iintive  maniifactnre,  when  firing  commenced  on  our  ontpoflts,  one 
of  which  came  in  for  all  it  knew,  with  the  report  that  the  enemy  were 
in  force  to  our  right  and  rear.  We  were  then  in  the  town  under  Ihs 
hill,  and  soon  formed  up  in  line  facing  onr  rear,  which  seemed  the 
point  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Their  fire  ceased,  however,  for  a  rainute, 
but  broke  out  on  the  further  side  of  the  hill  at  our  back,  and  it  was 
dedded  to  go  for  tho  crest  of  the  hill,  and,  if  poasible,  hold  it,  for  it 
waa  evident  the  enem;  were  in  force  in  front  and  rear,  if  not  on  both 
our  flanks.  We  wheeled  right  aboat  and  extended  to  find  available 
paths  up  the  steep  and  rocky  sides  of  the  kopje.  Then,  as  we 
scrambled  up,  the  firing  to  our  rear  rcconuneaced,  the  little  spits  ol 
dust  catching  the  eye  where  the  ahots  struck  aboat  us.  After  going 
along  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  crab.faahion,  tor  some  time,  I  at  hut 
found  a  way  to  the  crest,  and  called  to  throe  or  four  of  the  otlNn 
oeoreAt  me,  who  were  still  scrambling  about  for  d  path.  Those  who 
were  in  the  rear  and  who  are  atO!  left,  say  that  four  saddles  went 
emptied  in  making  the  ascent.  On  reaching  the  top,  which,  aa  usnal, 
waa  Sat  and  devoid  of  cover,  I  found  the  Major  already  up,  with  some 
half-dozen  fellows,  among  whom  waa  Sergeant  Shells,  who  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  who  immediat«ly  afterwards  was  ahot  bi 
the  back.  Without  waiting,  we  galloped  right  on  to  within  sight  of 
the  Boers,  who  had  ahot  one  it  not  two  of  the  Cossack  post  placed 
there,  and  who  were  emptying  their  magaunes  into  ns  at  Uiirty  to 
forty  yards  from  just  below  the  crest-line.  In  this  abort  g»ll^ 
Se^eant  Meek  had  two  hones  shot  under  him,  and,  aa  soon  m  w« 
dismonnted  to  fire,  men  and  horses  were  hit  from  ride  fire  at  ilurt 
range  from  all  sides.  The  Major  was  shot  dead ;  the  C«plMn  wm 
wounded  in  two  places,  and,  as  for  oa  wo  know,  our  casuallloa  m 
eleven  killed,  five  wounded,  and  thirteen  prisoners,  out  of  thirty  man 
who  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  bill.  It  was  a  desperate  climb,  and 
OS  hot  a  quarter  of  an  hoot  as  any  one  would  want.  Mjr  uuwe 
'  tiBssie,'  besides  being  able  to  climb  Uke  a  goat,  was  (icrfootly  etUl 
under  fire ;  indeed,  all  the  time  I  was  lying  and  firing  from  my  tiflo 
and  Manser  revolver,  she  stood  quietly  by  me,  bra  reins  oroand  my 
wrist.  \Vben  it  was  seen  that  half  of  us  had  been  placed  oot  o( 
action,  with  both  our  officers  down,  most  of  our  horses  done  for,  and 
no  rapports  near,  surrender  was  ordered,  and  now  we  ore  prisoners  ol 
war.  My  more,  I  nu  glitd  to  say,  was  ono  of  tho  low  untouched. 
The  Boon  on  and  around  the  bill  were  sold  to  bnvc  noruborDd  100; 
anyhow,  tho  commando  was  a  raspcctable-sinod  one  when  It  dosed 
around  ns  to  return  to  their  laager  lor  the  night.  They  have  trttoted 
us  most  hondsooioiy  in  every  respect,  and  are  doing  all  they  know  to 
soften  our  lot.  For  the  first  time  for  three  months  I  lost  night  slept 
with  a  roof  over  me,  and  last  night,  too,  wasUio  first  time  for  a  month 
at  least  that  I  hod  my  olothos  oil.    One  other  of  the  lour  men  oi 
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g  my  6ab-Seatioa  ie  here,  one  left  wonnded  at  Bloemfontein,  and 
I  the  other  no  new*  yot  has  arrived  from  BenektJ.  You  need  have 
0  (ear  (or  tne,  for  I  must  repeat  that  the  treatment  here  is  □ndeiiiahlj' 
Wo  may  go  on  to  Pretoria,  so  addrees  me  there,  oa  I  under- 
■band  prisoners  of  war  are  receiving  letters  from  home." 

Corporal  Onvry,  who  was  one  of  the  Coaaack  post  on  the  Bumioit  of 
Uie  kopje,  gave  me  Beveral  interesting  details,  and  confirms  the  state- 
went  that  the  Boerg  on  the  kopje  advanced  from  the  farm  to  the 
north-east  ot  the  kopje, 

Pijv»te  Hamilton  Meikle  relates  that  he  was  detailed  as  a  single 
a  the  looUi  edge  of  the  kopje,  but  considerably  to  the  ea«t 
■  Corponl  Agnew's  Cossack  post.  Agnew  and  another  man  formed 
louble  vedette  to  his  south.  A  brisli  tiring  from  the  spruit  caused 
a  k)  gdJop  in  to  their  post,  and  he  immediately  followed.  It  was 
i  tiiak  the  Major  came  by.  Meikle'a  horse  was  slow  in  climbing, 
i  on  the  kopje  top  he  found  hiuiseK  in  the  left  rear  of  the  leading  ' 
When  he  aaw  that  a  surrender  waa  to  he  made  he  called  upon 
Oiolmeley  to  make  a  dash  bo  cacape.  He  first  ran  to  RoUer,  however, 
to  tcU  him  what  had  happened,  and  Roller  told  them  to  retire.  Roller 
•tAj  ed  with  Weisberg.  Meikle  could  not  get  his  own  horse  to  move, 
and  turned  and  caught  a  loose  one,  and  then  followed  Boiler  down. 
Roller  picked  up  Edmoudston  and  Heenan  at  the  Coasack  poat,  and 
Uiey  all  took  up  a  position  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  atone  wail, 
and  tbey  stayed  there,  under  fire,  until  the  Boers  were  shelled  from 
the  kopje.  The  only  oasuolty  they  suetiuDed  in  this  movement  wag 
tbat  Oavry'e  borM  was  shot  through  tbo  back,  behind  the  saddle. 

Corporal  Jack  Uorgan  says :  "  I  have  marked  (in  the  plan)  where 
our  CoMack  post  was,  by  the  spruit  (a  little  north  of  west  of  town). 
I  wa*  on  guard  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Boer  fire,  and  could 
not  at  finrt  nnderatand  what  waa  the  matter,  ontU  the  Boers  opened 
Sre  on  as,  (ram  the  kopje,  up  which  Dalbiac  had  charged.  We  joined 
a  Wiltshire  party  ot  abont  twenty  strong,  and  after  a  little  firing  we 
re-eolered  Uie  town  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  kopje,  and  found 
DalUac.  and  helped  to  carry  faim  down  on  a  atretcher." 

Private  Christy  writes : — "  With  regard  to  our  Cossack  poat,  Major 
Dalfaiae  aeot  Cwporal  Harmer,  Unwin,  Oeo.  A.  Walker,  and  myself 
tkroagb  the  town  to  take  up  a  position.    (This  was  the  north  Cosaack 

**  Ba«  we  remained  some  hours.  Harmer  and  I  had  ootually 
pabntted  ovi  for  more  than  a  mile,  to  some  Kaffir  kraala,  and  brought 
ia  two  Englwh-apeaking  half-c-uttea.  Dpon  our  return  we  fooUably 
looMBtd  giitbs,  unbridled,  and  also  took  oU  our  rolled  overcoats  and 
nmg  padu,  and  threw  onr  bandoliera  to  the  ground  and  lay  down, 
Mtfav  aaw  horses  graze.  After  a  time  Harmer  left  me  in  charge,  and 
■  into  lite  town  to  arrange  for  some  dinner  for  us.    He  left  his 
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"  Preaently  we  s&w  some  two  ov  three  honemen  appRMching ;  they 
were  aeveraJ  hundred  yaria  oB,  bub  we  reolUed  that  they  were  Dulich- 
men,  and  we  immediaUlj  bridled  and  tightened  guths.  As  we 
mounted  I  shouted,  '  We'll  have  a  shot  at  them  before  we  go,'  and 
we  rode  further  up  the  slope.  Unwin  Jed  hie  horse  instead  a(  mount- 
ing. When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  came  face  to  face  with 
a  lot  of  Boers  only  a  few  yards  oS.  They  tamed  sjid  galloped  toward* 
the  rochs  on  the  kopje,  for  they  evidently  thought  there  wm  a  good 
Dtunber  of  ua.  They  opened  fire  at  us  at  short  range.  We  torned 
aad  galloped  for  cover,  shouting  to  Unwin  to  mount.  The  last  we 
saw  of  him  he  was  in  the  act  of  mounting. 

"  We  galloped  right  into  the  firing  from  the  top  of  the  kopje,  but 
after  a  time  we  found  some  of  the  other  chaps,  and  took  cover  tor  an 
hour  or  more,  until  the  artillery  came  up  and  the  firing  ceased.  We 
reoccupied  the  town  before  any  of  the  troops  came  up. 

"  Unwin  must  have  been  shot  ba  he  mounted.  HIb  horse  was  shot  In 
several  placea  Wefound  his  ride,andEarmer'B,  with  the  bolts  removed, 

"  It  IB  a  marvel  that  Walker  BJid  I  got  away  safely.  We  were  not 
keeping  a  proper  look-out,  and  Harmer  bad  chosen  a  very  poor  spot 
for  a  CoBBAck  post.     It  ought  to  have  been  farther  up  the  ridge." 

Another  private  writes ; — "  Had  the  Major  lived  a  few  minates 
longer,  there  would  have  been  no  prisoners— ^bat  many  dead." 

Private  C,  A.  Grout  gave  the  following  particulars,  wluch  aoooanta 
for  the  delay  of  four  of  the  men ; — "'  Corporal  Ormnley,  PrivatM 
Frodshani.  Banks,  and  I  went  out  as  a  sub-section,  aa  soouta  to  the 
right  of  the  advunce  guard.    We  took  four  prisoners  and  seven  riflaa, 
and  two  black  interpreters,  and  arrived  in  Senekal  late.     After  bnylng 
a  dinner  we  were  forced  by  the  firing  to  join  the  Wiltshire  Comp*oy 
in  the  Bpniit.    Afterwards  we  kept  up  a  fire  from  an  old  cemetery." 
List  op  Casdaltikb. 
EilUd. 
Uajor  Dalbioc  shot  through  the  jognlar. 
Bergeont  Shells    „        ..         „    body. 
Private  Deane      „        „         „    head. 
„       Unwiu'^  „        „         ,.    Btomaoh. 
*  A  bra«i  tahlel  hai  bean  plaoed  in  St.  Paul'i  Chareh,  Valparaiso,  besaing 
ihs  foUowiDg  inaoriplion  :— 

■■  To  ElOHABD  UNWIN. 

BoBit   H   Vat^TAauso,  Adodst  2kii,    1879, 

LnvTiiuxT  datixs  Nations  OcAat>. 

KiLLtat  n  AcnoH 

AT  SaxKKAt,  BoDTK  AmcA,  <nuLs  anrma 

wna  T»K  Hu  Ootfrurr,  UuwLHun  Imfsmal  XHiuniT, 

Mat  3STII.  1900. 

4  toim  i^TUftatJnm  tkt  firilia  Oiwtmumkf  ta  CMU." 
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Wounded. 


Lieutenant  Kennard  shot  through  the  face  and  leg. 
Corponl  Agnew  „         i,  ,i    ann. 

Private  Webster         „         „         „    leg. 
„      Weiaberg       „         „         „    ann. 

PritonerB, 

Sergeants  F.  W.  Soott,  W.  Nicoll,  Tomlin. 
Sergeant-Farrier  Meek. 
Corporal  Hely. 

Privates  Blyih,  T.  Lee,  F.  J.  B.  Lee,  J.  G.  MoBwraith,  T.  Richards, 
Bobertson,  F.  J.  Weedon,  and  N.  0.  Walker. 

Those  who  returned  from  the  kopje  top  are  as  follows : — 
Secgeant-Major  Roller,  Corporal  Eirby,  and  Privates  Cholmeley, 
Meflde,  Oavry,  T.  J.  Wilshin,  and  Weisberg. 

The  foor  Cossack  posts  were  as  follows : — 

North:  Corporal  Harmer,  and  Privates  Christy,  Unwin,   and 

G.  A.  Walker. 
West:  Corporal  Napier,  and  Privates  Barrington,  J.  Morgan,  and 

Jaooby. 
Soalh :  Corporal  Agnew,  and  Privates  Edmondston,  Heenan,  and 

T.  J.  Wilshin. 
On  the  kopje :  Corporal  Eirby,  and  Privates  Blyth,  Deane,  and 

Ouvry. 

The  funeral  of  the  killed  took  place  in  the  afternoon  at  ^^^y  ^ 
the  Senekal  CSemetery. 

On  the  Boer  side  a  Field  Comet  named  Nel  v^as  killed. 
He  also  was  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

The  Company  rested  in  camp  north  of  the  cemetery,  May  27. 
and  in  the  evening  Davem  and  I  rejoined. 

In  the  morning  our  Section,  or  what  v^as  left  of  it,  Maysf. 
zqoined  our  Company,  which  was  camping  hard  by.  The 
Company  had,  hitherto,  been  divided  into  four  sections. 
Section  III.,  my  own  Section,  had  suffered  badly,  seeing 
three  were  wounded  and  six  were  prisoners,  out  of  less 
than  twenty  in  the  fighting  strength.  Of  those  of  our 
Section  III.  who  went  up  the  kopje  only  two  came  back, 
Meikle  and  Weisberg,  and  the  latter  was  wounded. 
Falling  in,  at  the  camp,  our  Company  was  now  re- 
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organieed  into  two  Sections,'  instead  of  four,  and  I  loond 
myself  one  of  Section  II. 

The  effect  of  this  smash  ap  was  that  the  foUowtng 
promotions  were  made  : — 
Quartermaster -Sergeant  Cowan  naa  rnado  C- Sergeant- Hnjor. 


Corporal  Burrows 
„  Napier 
„       Grumley 

„       Hatmor 
Private  J.  Morgan 

„      Thornton 


Sergeant. 

Sergeant. 

Qoartemuater- Sergewit. 

Sergeant,  t 

Sergeant. 

Corporal. 

Corporal. 

Lauce-  Corporal. 


Sergt.-Major  RoUer  was  recommended  (or  a  commisnon 
by  General  Eundle,  of  which  confirmation  was  received 
from  the  War  Office  a  month  or  so  later.  He  acted 
from  this  date  as  Lieutenant.  The  kits  of  the  men 
killed  were  now  offered  at  auction,  as  is  the  practice  on 
active  service.  The  things  of  Major  Dalbiac  were  first 
offered,  and  they  were  arrayed  on  the  ground  for  all  to 
examine.  The  bidding  for  everything  was  spirited,  and 
for  many  mementoes  officers  and  men  bid  high.  Mr. 
Roller  bought  much  that  was  necessary  to  him  now  that 
he  was  an  officer. 

The  sale  was  not  finished  before  harried  orders  come 
to  us  to  saddle  up  and  fall  in,  in  our  new  Sections.  We 
were  not  quite  shaken  down  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  our  movements  lacked  snap  and  there  was  some 
confusion.  At  midday  we  galloped  out  on  a  road  north 
of  Senekal  and  patrolled,  halting  on  a  ridge  and  placing 
guards  or  pickets  to  the  front,  men  taking  turns  at  (he 
guards.  Some  Boers,  during  the  afternoon,  came  in  OB 
foot,  and  in  a  Cape  cart,  to  give  themselves  ap,  aod  to 
get  orders  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  farms  I  Al 
sundown  we  retomed  and  camped  in  the  cbuiobjuid, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Senekal. 

*  The  Oompanf  remain*)]  in  thli  [onn  nntlt  Ule  in  snr  eantpalyn,  mhtn 
oar  nnmbsn  irate  to  dlmlnmbwl  that  wb  rodo  all  ai  one  Bootion. 
t  ft li Will  Ik  a  while,  on  ivij,  ptomuUuo  dated  Iran  now. 
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I  tamaiDed  in  the  churchyard  camp  ;  I  was  told  off  for  »*•>  » 
stable  gnard  for  the  afternoon.     Half  of  my  new  Section, 
Section  II.,  went  out  to  patrol  the  country  lying  north. 
Webster's  horse  came  in — a  little  black  cob — it  had  been 
shot  on  the  '25th  in  the  cheek,  a  very  bad  wound. 

GeDeral  Rundle  engaged  the  enemy  to-day  near  the 
BidduJpbsberg,  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Senekal. 
The  enemy  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  great 
bergs,  east  oi  rienekal,  that,  in  the  rolling  but  apparently 
level  veldt,  look  like  a  fleet  of  gigantic  monitors  at  anchor 
in  a  wide  bay.  It  was  said  that  little  good  resulted  from 
the  encounter  beyond  the  ascertainment  of  the  enemy's 
position  and  his  approximate  strength.  There  was  also 
a  minour  that  orders  had  been  received  to  create  a 
diversion  lor  the  enemy,  who  were  hardly  pressing  a 
British  mounted  force  near  Lindley."  We  heard  that 
the  casualties  in  this  day's  fighting  were  about  one 
bnndred  and  fifty,  and  that  many  of  the  wounded 
Grenadiers  were  burnt  to  death  by  grass  fires. 

I  was  called  at  4.80  a.m.  to  be  one  of  a  patrol  towards  uajX. 
Biddolphsberg  under  Sergeant  Napier.  We  had  to  go 
to  Qeneral  Bundle's  camp.  We  started  at  5.15  a.m.,  in 
ihe  dark.  The  morning  was  raw  and  cold.  The  bergs 
looked  very  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  haze  at  dawn. 
We  came  upon  camp  four  or  five  miles  from  Senekal,  on 
I  Bethlehem  road.  We  found  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do.  except  to  await  orders,  and  none  came  for  hours. 
We  dismounted  on  the  outskirts  of  camp  and  we 
^saddled  by  Bub-sectiona  in  turn. 

I  ana  writing  this  on  the  verge  of  the  battlefield  of 
ieeterday  and  near  the  Yeomanry  Camp.  It  is  now 
KiUTU  and  sunny.  Napier,  Harrington,  and  Lunn  are 
ivnting  letters,  on  the  grass,  in  the  sun.  Palmer  is 
ifictiding  hifl  bandolier.  I  am  sitting  on  a  sun-warmed 
kolhill,  and  all  the  world  seems  to  be  quietly  wait- 
ing with  us.  The  tired  horses  are  lying  down  about 
*  Tttli  altnvmrdi prai^  lo  be  trtu,  the  D..O.O-'a  under  Colonel  Sjpriggs 
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as,  too  weary  with  continoal  hard  work  to  look 
for  grazing.  On  the  surroonding  grassy  plain  are  rows 
and  groaps  of  waggons,  tents,  males,  cattle,  saddle  Hnee, 
and  camps.  The  neighbouring  big  bei^  loom  in  the 
Emoke-hazy  landscape.  The  lesser  one  just  east  of  asia 
occnpied  by  our  men,  and  beyond  is  the  Biddulphsberg, 
the  main  poeition  of  the  Boers,  yesterday.  It  is  said  the 
enemy  have  shifted.  Here  and  there  we  see  ominooH 
parties  of  Red  Cross  men  and  fatigue  parties  moving 
about  executing  sad  duties  arising  from  yesterday's  fight. 
There  are  large  areas  of  black  veldt,  and  veldt  fires  are 
still  smouldering  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  said  that  the 
grass  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Boers,  to  cover  their  real 
position,  and  because  khaki  on  a  black  ground  affords  i 
fine  mark.  This  is  donbtfol ;  the  fires  may  have  started 
from  shell  explosions  or  through  the  carelessness  of  oar 
own  men  in  throwing  down  unextinguished  matches. 
Yet,  beyond  what  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  Boer 
position,  the  smoke  of  further  big  burnings  is  drifting. 
Colonel  Lloyd  has  been  taken  by,  in  a  Cape  cart. 
He  was  wounded  in  a  charge  yesterday — he  was  shot 
through  the  groin.  It  was  said  that  his  orderly,  in 
carrying  him  from  the  field,  was  also  wounded,  bat 
remained  unmoved  until  he  had  carried  bis  Colonel  oat 
of  range.  It  was  not  altogether  an  enlivening  tirae  Vfl 
were  having,  and  one  of  the  men  began  to  relate  bow 

one  of  our  Company  had  booght  poor 's  tanio  and 

sent  it  home.     "  Oh,  d n  it,"  said  Palmer  impatienUy, 

"let's  go  and  morbl  " 

About  three  o'clock  orders  came  ont  for  a  genenl 
retirement  towards  Senekal.  Napier  was  instructed  to 
fall  in  with  his  men  as  a  portion  of  the  General's  bodjr- 
guard.  We  saddled  and  waited  close  by  HeadquMfeen. 
and  presently  General  Kundle  appeared,  issuing  shott, 
snappy  orders  to  members  of  his  Staff.  He  Memad 
pleased  over  some  news  jast  received,  and  he  tent  oak 
to  the  front  (now  becoming  our  rear)  Brigode-Majot 
Wood  to  hasten  General  Campbell.     Presanlly 
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the  16th  Brigade  marched  past.  General  Bundle  was 
now  walking  np  and  down  past  a  little  writing-table, 
upon  which  a  secretary  was  writing  a  despatch  and 
examining  maps.  The  tents  had  been  struck,  and  all 
was  movement.  As  Major  Bomilly,  who  was  mounted, 
passed  by  with  the  Guards  regiment,  General  Bundle 
walked  quickly  up  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  and 
warmly  and  feelingly  said,  ''How  are  you,  my  dear 
Bomilly?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  shall  be  always 
glad  to  see  you  after  such  fighting  as  you  and  your  men 
Bhowed  us  yesterday."  This  was  said  so  that  all  around 
could  hear.  The  General  and  Staff  were  about  the  last 
to  move;  the  camp  dissolved  gradually  into  a  long 
convoy,  which  we  watched  as  it  crept  towards  Senekal. 
We  next  galloped,  at  a  good  pace,  along  the  moving  line 
of  waggons  and  troops,  through  clouds  of  dust.  We  then 
joined  our  Company  in  a  camp  on  the  slope  north  of 
Senekal,  near  the  cemetery  where  our  comrades  are 


In  the  morning  we  were  formed  in  line  to  receive  MayBL 
scouting  orders  and  instructions  from  Mr.  Brune.  At 
11.30  we  saddled,  and  again  waited  in  line  for  orders,  it 
was  said  to  go  to  Ficksburg.  A  little  while  after  we 
suddenly  got  orders  to  move,  and  Mr.  Brune  took  us  at  a 
furious  gallop  through  the  town  of  Senekal,  around  the 
kopje,  by  an  exceedingly  rough  and  stony  road  to  the 
south-east.  After  passing  the  town  we  galloped  in 
doable  file,  for  the  path  became  narrow  and  difficult,  if 
not  dangerous.  Two  or  three  horses  rolled  headlong 
with  their  riders,  but  this  furnished  no  excuse  for  stop- 
ping. In  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  no  one  could  see  except 
the  leading  files.  It  was  suffocating  work.  My  little 
mare,  Whirlwind,  behaved  grandly,  and  had  every  nerve 
astrain,  springing  over  holes  and  ruts,  and  from  side  to 
side,  to  avoid  stones  and  boulders.  I  patted  her  neck,  and 
praised  her,  called  her  my  best  friend,  and  a  good  little 
mare,  told  her  I  knew  the  kit  was  heavy  and  the  road  bad. 
I  think  we  understood  each  other  very  well.    Three  or 
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foot  miles  oat  we  found  ourselves  on  the  dopes  of  the 
veldt  near  Tafelberg,  on  the  long  gr&Bs,  where  the  dost 
ceased,  and  we  soon  saw  that  we  were  left  flank  guard  to 
the  moving  column.  Here  we  dismounted  and  lay 
down  in  extended  order,  in  the  afternoon  sun,  and 
remained  (or  hours  watchiog  the  column's  progress,  and 
keeping  watch  towards  Tafelberg.  I  had  my  telescope 
and  could  plainly  luuke  out  moving  objects  on  the  summit, 
which  I  reported  to  Mr.  Brune.  He  did  not  think  much 
of  it.  He  sent  Napier  and  two  men  out  to  reconnoitre. 
They  got  divided  in  some  way,  and  the  men  meeting 
i  of  the  enemy  returned,  but  Napier  did  not  return, 
much  to  my  disquiet.  We  greatly  feared  that  he  bad 
been  taken  prisoner.  It  was  almost  sunset  before  we 
proceeded,  and  as  we  descended  the  slopes  converging 
towards  the  road,  it  became  intensely  cold.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  were  actually  stiffering,  for  the  day  having 
been  warm  they  had  on  little  underclothing.  They  put 
on  their  overcoats,  and  immediately  got  into  an  unkindly 
trouble  with  our  leader  in  consequence.  He  spoke  very 
harshly,  saying  that  nothing  would  disclose  ns  to  the 
enemy  like  these  dark  overcoats.  We  thought  that  if 
overcoats  were  dangerous  our  close  order  must  be  mach 
more  so  I  After  a  while  it  became  bo  intensely  cold  that 
all  were  allowed  to  cloak.  Our  progress  was  alow,  over 
very  rough  veldt,  or  through  an  occasional  mealie  field 
and  donga,  and  we  at  last  came  into  camp,  8om«tima 
after  dark,  to  find  that  we  had  come  only  seven  or  eig^ 
miles,  in  direct  line,  south  of  Senok&l. 


CHAPTEE  VIII 
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EEVEILLE  was  early;  we  started  at  6.30  a.m.  to  scout  ^^^ 
on  the  right  flank  of  our  big  column  on  the  march 
towards  the  south  or  south-south-east.  Mr.  Prideaux- 
Bnme  commanded  the  company,  Mr.  Boiler  was  second  in 
oommand.  Our  column — transport  and  convoy — extended 
over  seven  miles,  on  the  plain  before  us,  and  formed  a 
most  imposing  sight.  We  had  a  long  day,  varied  by 
gallops  and  long  halts,  at  times  strung  out  in  a  long, 
extended  file,  each  man  keeping  his  distance  and  direction 
with  the  one  in  front.  We  came  to  camp  long  after 
dark,  and  I  found  I  was  for  night  guard. 

The  two  Sections,  under  Brune  and  Boiler  respectively,  r^ui, 
Bcoated  as  left  rear  guard  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  word  ^  *-°^ 
was  brought  to  us  that  a  column  was  advancing  upon  us 
in  another  direction,  in  rear.  It  was  thought  to  be  the 
enemy,  and  our  Section  II.,  after  a  long,  hard  gallop  to  a 
position  in  sight  of  this  column,  was  detached  to  scout 
down  towards  its  advance  guard.  We  watched  the 
ZDovements  of  the  advancing  men  with  much  expectation. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  convoy  of  our  own,  which  had  taken 
a  different  road  from  Senekal.  We  were  all  much  pleased 
to  find  Napier  with  this  convoy.  We  had  thought  him  a 
prisoner  beyond  doubt.  After  a  long  midday  halt  we 
took  this  small  convoy  on  to  Klip  Nek  camp,  rejoining 
there  the  main  body  we  had  left  in  the  morning.  Napier, 
it  appears,  had  lost  his  direction,  but  had  fallen  in  with 
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some  troops  and  retomed  to  Senekal,  and  came  OD  Ckgain 
with  this  convoy, 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and,  as  there  was  no  duty  ordered, 
there  was  much  "  groasing  "  at  having  to  turn  oQt  in  the 
dark.  Thanks  to  Napier,  we  were  allowed  to  turn  in 
again  until  sunrise.  Twelve  of  us,  however,  had  to  be 
ready  by  7  a.m.  to  go  out  on  patrol  with  Roller.  We 
scouted  on  the  great  kopjes  eastward  of  our  camp,  and 
crept  up  upon  one  or  two  farms  in  the  kloofs  of  the 
moontain-Bide.  I  was  one  of  the  left  advance  guard  of 
the  party.  Boiler  and  a  sub-section  kept  to  the  lower 
levels  and  watched  and  supported  us.  Finally  we  came 
to  the  farm  in  the  kloof-bend,  formed  by  the  kopje  (after- 
wards called  "Middlesex  Kopje,"  see  June  13th)  to  our 
front  and  the  north-eastern  hills.  "We  found  plentiful 
supplies  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  when  Mr.  Boiler 
rejoined  us  here  I  obtained  permission  to  fill  a  sack  with 
bread,  butter,  and  oranges  for  division  among  the  section. 
All  this,  as  well  as  many  tumblers  of  milk,  was  paid  for  at 
high  prices.  I  was  told  o£F  with  two  others  to  go  through 
the  house  to  search  for  arms.  Two  or  three  women 
began  to  cry  at  this,  although  we  did  everything  quietly 
and  orderly.  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
tears,  especially  as  one  of  the  buxom  young  women  was 
particularly  saucy  and  coquettish.  I  was  allowed  to 
return  to  camp  by  a  short  cut  with  the  sack  of  provisions. 
On  my  way  in  I  overtook  some  flankers  of  a  force  from 
Hammonia  (on  the  Senekal-Ficksburg  Boad  south  of 
as).  They  were  some  of  Brabant's  Horse,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  Texan  with  whose  family  my  brothers  and 
I  had  been  acquainted.  1  regretted  to  bo  able  to  give 
him  a  piece  of  news  which  affected  his  family  dis- 
agreeably— the  recent  bursting  of  the  great  dam  on  the 
Colorado  Biver.  He  was  much  surprised.  I  then  told 
him  1  had  bread  and  butter,  and  would  he  coue  to 
lunch?  "Bread  and  batter  I  Of  course  I  will!  "  At 
lunch  we  had  a  talk  over  the  Par  Weat  we  bad  both 
left  behind. 
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Ail  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  mounted  men  of  our  J^^*,},-, 
camp  made  a  leconnaiseance  in  force,  in  the  plain  to  the  **->°- 
north  and  Qorlh-east,  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  that 
border  the  vast  tract  of  hiU  country  and  basins  that  lie 
towards  Booi  Krans,  Willow  Grange  and  Ficksburg, 
»oath  and  south-east.  The  force  must  have  been  nearly 
four  hundred  men.  We  did  not  meet  the  enemy,  and, 
thinking  he  might  be  on  the  hills,  we  turned  southward 
up  the  ateep  kopjes.  Ail  this  was  done  in  open  order,  for 
in  all  our  scoutiugs  and  reconnaissances  for  the  past  four 
or  five  days  we  had  expected  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  enemy.  We  had  failed  to  find  them,  so  far,  although 
it  was  certain  there  was  a  large  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  got  on  to  the  tableland  unmolested,  and 
rode  through  the  thick,  high  grass  of  the  kopje-tops,  and 
Kaffir  mealie  fields,  south-west,  and  descended  the  big 
be^,  north-east  of  Klip  Nek,  and  got  into  camp  about 
three  o'clock  p,m. 

The  sice  of  Klip  Nek  camp  is  a  narrow  pass  between 
tmall  hills  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  big  bergs.  It  is  the 
entrance  from  the  Senekal  plain,  north  of  Kiip  Drift,  into 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Hammonia  and  Ficksburg. 
The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  plains  and 
moontain  ranges,  imder  the  changing  and  varied  coloured 
lights,  are  indeed  worth  watching.  The  very  shapes  of 
the  kopjes  are  so  peculiar  as  to  lend  a  most  fantastic 
charm  to  the  view  in  any  direction. 

The  grass  is  very  thick  and  luxuriant  in  this  district. 
At  this  season  it  is  long,  and  dead,  owing  to  the  extreme 
fro«ts  at  night.  The  colours  of  the  grass  are  of  every 
imaginable  tint  of  khaki,  from  the  ordinary  khaki  to  a 
ruddy,  and  even  purplish  khaki. 

"  Camp  "  is  a  short  and  simple  term,  but  it  includes  an 
organisation  of  some  complexity.  A  Company,  complete, 
does  not  begin  and  end  merely  with  a  number  of  armed 
mdn  and  officers ;  if  it  did,  the  question  of  greater  mobility 
wouJd  not  be  a  ditScult  problem,  For  myself,  I  think  that 
uutob  ihaii  we  English  hold  as  necessary  to  e£&cieacy 
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might  be  either  simplified  or  done  away  with.  All  that 
will  be  thought  out  later — when  the  knowledge  ceases  to 
be  helprul,  perhaps.  Some  such  thooghts  occurred  to  me 
as  I  took  a  few  notes  of  our  camp.  It  was  too  large  a 
sabject  for  any  one  to  tackle  offhand  ;  such  military 
matters  had  a  growth  and  evolution  through  experience, 
from  long  before  Csesar's  time,  down.  The  headings  and 
items  I  recorded  might  seem  incongruous  enough,  yet  I 
felt  they  all  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving 
at  any  right  understanding  of  the  case.  Object-lessons 
were  before  my  eyes.  Tents,  waggons,  Cape  carts,  sacks 
of  mealies  and  oats,  "oat  hay,"  and  straw  forage;  fuel 
— a  great  scarcity  of  it — so  that  furniture,  window-Bills, 
doors,  fig-trees,  harmoniums  and  other  instruments,  from 
flagrantly  and  wickedly  aggressive  farms,  and  ox  dung,  all 
figured  in  the  wood  pile  at  "  the  cook-house  door  "  ;  the 
cook,  a  useful  character,  a  tailor,  cobbler,  watchmaker,  and 
gunsmith  rolled  into  one— Weary  Willy,  we  called  him — 
an  old  Burmah  campaigner,  grumbling  among  his  dixies, 
pans  and  biscuit  boxes  ;  the  Sergeant-Major  holding  forth 
to  his  Kaffir  drivers  and  butchers  ;  the  Quartermaeter* 
Sergeant  making  up  bis  records  of  rations  and  forage. 
Fatigue  parties.  Stable  guards  and  their  horses.  The 
oxen.  Saddlery  dressed  in  line.  Bifles  stacked.  Bifle 
inspection.  Latrine  and  refuse  pit  digging.  Watering 
horses.  The  Hospital  and  Army  Service  Corps,  4c., 
almost  ad  infinitum. 

We  remained  at  Klip  Drift  all  day,  to  rest  the  horses 
and  men.  I  went  over  the  Artillery  Hill,  to  a  spruit,  and 
washed  clothes  and  bathed — the  first  time  for  weeks  that 
I  bad  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Kelsey  went  up  to  oar 
farm  (of  last  Sunday),  but  there  was  nothing  left  but  ODe 
chicken  ;  this  he  got,  &nd  we  dined  on  chicken  and  dixio 
mutton  sonp,  inviting  Groome  to  dinner  for  7  p.m. 

After  a  danger  has  passed  the  situation  which  invited 
it  very  often  presents  its  hmuorous  side  for  recollection 
of  it  to  fasten  upon.  Jacoby  returned  to  camp  this  alt«r> 
noon  with  on  unuaing  Blory  of  adventure.    Ue  bad  bMa. 
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sent  to  Hammonia  with  despatches  on  Sunday,  June  Srd. 
He  duly  delivered  his  despatches  that  evening  and  re-  | 

mained  the  night  there.  Early  next  morning  he  was 
ordered  to  fall  in  with  General  Rundle's  escort,  and  after 
riding  some  hours  with  them  he  was  told  to  return  to 
Klip  Drift  Camp  with  more  despatches.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  BO  entirely  new  to  him  that  he  soon  lost  his 
dirftction,  and  a  Eaflir  he  presently  met  informed  him  that 
he  had  managed  to  make  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  positions.  After  wandering  about  all  day,  he 
come  to  a  farm  dam,  where  he  watered  his  horse.  From 
the  opposite  bank  a  Kaffir  girl  ran  to  the  neighbouring 
fftrmhouae  and  from  it  there  hurriedly  issued  three  alarmed 
and  armed  Boers.  He  realised  that  he  would  be  captured 
if  be  did  not  use  his  wits  to  the  best  advantage,  so  with 
a  hand  raised  he  rode  confidently  forward,  saying, "  Don't 
fire,  I  shall  not  fire  on  you  !  "  "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
said  one  of  the  burghers.  "Fodder  for  three  hundred 
horses  !  "  answered  Jacoby.  Somewhat  amazed  the  Boer 
explained  there  was  no  fodder  there,  and  asked  where  the 
English  commandoes  were.  Jacoby  indicated  two  or 
te  directions  upon  which  the  Boers  mounted,  and 
iter  renewing  the  promise  not  to  fire,  rode  rapidly  off, 
evidently  much  impressed  with  the  news.  After  spending 
a  miserable  night  in  the  open,  next  day,  vnth  the  assis- 
tance of  a  Kaffir  as  a  guide,  he  met  a  patrol  of  Brabant's 
Horse,  with  whom  he  rode  into  Klip  Drift, 

Eighteen  men  of  our  new  Section  (No.  11.)  went  out,  jdubb. 
under  Boiler,  on  patrol,  from  Klip  Nek  Pass,  towards  the  gjobjo. 
Dorth-eafit,  over  the  same  ground  as  the  reconnaissance  in 
force  of  Jnne  4th,  except  that  we  did  not  go  up  to  the 
tablelands  of  the  hills  as  we  did  then.  We  rode  about 
(bar  miles,  crossing  three  sprnits  or  dongas  running  down 
from  the  kopje  range  to  our  right  fiank,  the  farther  one 
being  deep,  at  places  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep.  I  waa 
made  the  left  flank  scout,  and  I  scouted  along  these 
dongas  alone.  Fowler  and  Davis  scouted  the  heights  of 
fchs  kopjes  to  the  right.  I  rode  up  the  bottom  of  the 
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third  doDgfl,  towarda  the  Company,  for  we  were  now 
close  upon  a  kopje  to  our  front,  one  jutting  out  from  the 
range  at  our  right  flank,  It  was  very  quiet  and  solitaiy 
at  the  bottom  of  this  donga,  and  there  was  a  strong 
smell  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  tracks  of  many  animals  that 
oame  there  to  water.  Among  the  red,  marly  rocks  on 
either  hand  I  saw  many  conies  or  rock  rabbits.  (That 
strange  httle  beast,  Hyrax,  said  to  be  distantly  allied  to 
the  elephant.)  Presently  I  found  a  place  that  I  couJd 
ride  up,  on  the  far  side,  and  saw  that  a  few  of  the  men 
had  crossed  the  donga. 

Those  of  us  who  hod  crossed  were  contemplating  ft 
move  up  the  nek  to  our  right  front,  and  did  go  a  short 
way  np,  when  we  descried  horsemen  galloping  tow&rdB 
our  right  scouts,  and  from  the  front  tableland,  and  at 
the  same  time  rapid  firing  was  heard  from  the  front  on 
the  nek.  The  right  scouts  came  in,  telHng  us  it  was  a 
patrol  of  Brabant's  Horse,  only  a  few  men,  who  had  ran 
apon  the  enemy,  just  beyond  the  nek.  Presently  we  saw 
the  following  Boers,  and  they,  catching  sight  of  ub, 
stopped  in  their  career  and  turned  to  oar  left  front,  on  to 
the  heights  of  the  kopje.  They  proceeded  to  turn  s  hot 
fire  on  ua,  and  we  took  cover  in  the  donga  nearest  to  ns, 
but  Boiler  immediately  saw  that  it  was  a  very  bad  pom- 
tion,  and  took  us  to  the  middle  donga,  where  we  had 
pretty  good  cover.  We  dismounted,  "led  "  horses,  and 
lined  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Soon  after  we  were  under 
cover  the  Boers  ceased  fire,  and  we  watched  those  on  the 
commit  of  the  kopje,  on  the  skyline,  but  could  not  see 
those  who  had  descended  a  little  towards  us,  and  were 
among  the  rocks.  Mr.  Boiler  was  for  holding  the  doDgft 
at  first,  to  see  if  Brabant's  Horse  wonld  return  or  if 
reinforcements  would  be  sent  from  Khp  Nek,  on  their 
information.  He  decided  to  remain  a  while,  but  it  bood 
appeared  more  than  probable  that  if  the  Boers  were  tn 
force  they  would  outflank  us,  on  the  right  from  the  kopje 
nmge  and  on  the  left  from  the  dongas.  However,  we 
roiuuned  walcluug  the  eaem;  for  nearly  on  hour,     iitoobf 
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^^hs  sent  oat  as  sentry  to  our  left  rear,  but  was  Dot  fired 

^^ftbnt  the  m(nnent  we  issued  from  the  donga,  the  Boer 

^^M  began  hotly.     We  emerged  from  the  donga  in  ex- 

^^Bided  single  file.    Koller  waited  until  last.    Immediately 

preceding  him  were  Napier,  Harrington,  and  myself.    We 

galloped  on,  to  the  extended  and  retreating  line,  thinking 

Boiler  was  behind   us.     The   bullets  were   knocking  ap 

epitefol    little   poBs   of   dust   around   us.     I    came   near 

Blonnt  when  he  shouted  "Keep extended, C ."    Then 

Napier  shouted,  "Where's  Mr.  Boiler?"  He  had  dis- 
appeared, and  thinking  he  might  be  wounded,  or  needing 
help,  Napier  tuned  back  with  Barrington  towards  the 
doDga.  I  followed,  but  we  had  not  gone  far  before  we 
eanght  sight  of  Boiler  sailing  along  under  the  kopje  range 
(now  oar  Section's  left),  and  we  turned  again  and  raced 
after  the  liue,  and  were  soon  out  of  range.  Not  a  single 
nmn  or  horse  was  hit,  although  the  bullets  came  close 
taough  to  please  any  of  us.  Proceeding  two  miles,  we 
met  three  scouts  of  Brabant's  Horse  on  the  lookout  for 
BB.  We  returned  together  to  Klip  Nek,  under  the  mercy 
of  God.  safe,  one  and  all  of  us.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
had  come  under  fire.  I  do  not  think  I  realised  the  danger 
at  (he  time.  I  felt  rather  elated,  and  pleasantly  excited 
than  otherwise.  I  noticed  that  the  horses  were  keenly 
■lire  to  something  unusual  and  that  as  long  as  the  bullets 
eanie  near  ns  they  remained  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
It  seemed  that  the  original  idea  of  the  General,  or 
the  officer  who  planned  this  excursion,  had  been  for  our 
patrol  to  get  around  by  way  of  this  kopje  and  to  make 
CDzqiuiction  with  the  35th  Company,  which  had  gone  out  in 
the  morning  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  circle  around 
towards  us,  and  on  our  return  to  camp  we  found  that  the 
!^tb  «'ere  still  in  the  field  and  there  were  camp  mmoars 
to  the  effect  that  they  bod  been  surrounded,  but  they  all 
came  in  under  Captain  Firman,  shortly  after  sunset. 

I>onng  our  absence  there  had  been  news  of  the  war 
read  out  in  camp.    The    news  of    the  occupation    of 
by    Lord    Boberts    was    received  with  much 
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cheering.  We  had,  it  was  said,  recaptoied  all  our 
prisoners.  We  had  heard  some  days  ago  of  the  occa- 
pation  of  Johannesburg. 

About  sunset,  over  a  thousand  men  marched  into  camp, 
mostly  the  Scots  Guards,  2nd  Battalion.  They  came  in 
to  the  sound  of  their  pipes  and  drums.  The  fifes 
occasionally  broke  in  upon  the  pipes  with  their  shriller 
music.  The  whole  camp  cheered,  and  it  was  an  en- 
livening incident.  The  black  drivers  and  Kaffir  servants 
;  worked  into  a  perfect  frenzy  by  the  skirl  of  the 
s. 

Our  Section  was  chosen  to  scoot  ahead  of  the  2nd 
Battalion  Scots  Guards  which  marched  towards  Senekol 
to-day.  The  valley  between  here  and  Senekal  is  a  wide, 
undulating  plain,  bounded  by  kopjes  and  distant  higher 
kopje  ranges  and  bergs.  I  was  the  centre  advance  road 
scout,  Faber  advance  right,  and  Edmondston  adv&nce 
left  scouts,  all  under  Napier,  with  Harrington  as  con- 
necting file.  We  led  on  the  main  Senekal  Boad,  but  (or 
some  reason  the  Column  took  a  road  trending  to  the  left, 
which  passed  the  Hibemia  store.  There  are  three  or 
four  roads  along  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Senekal. 
The  regiment  baited  at  a  farm  by  Hibemia  store,  about 
five  miles  from  the  Ktip  Nek  camp:  we  scouts  were  2^ 
miles  in  advance,  to  their  right  front.  There  were,  of 
course,  other  scouts  on  either  Sank,  in  rear  of  as.  On 
observing  the  halt,  Napier  ordered  us  to  close  in,  which 
we  all  did,  with  the  exception  of  Edmondston,  who  had 
returned  to  the  Column.  We  lunched  together  on  the 
veldt,  waited  some  hours,  saw  many  koorbaans  quite 
close,  but  did  not  dare  to  pot  one  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
They  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating.  After  lancfa 
the  sky  became  overcast  and  a  thunderstorm  came  up. 
Seeiug  camp  had  been  pitched,  we  made  a  smart  gallop 
towards  it,  but  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  and  we  took 
refuge  in  a  deserted  farmhouse  which  was  strictly 
guarded  by  a  party  of  the  Scotchmen.  They  were  there 
(with  fixed  bayonets)  to  prevent  the  soldiers  taking  wood- 
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the  house  for  fuel.  This  was  rather  like 
loddng  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  was  lost,  for  doora, 
sashes,  ceilings,  and  floors  had  all  been  damaged  either 
by  some  passing  column  or  by  the  Boers  themselves. 
We  stayed  here  an  hour.  A  yonng  "Jock"  sentry 
showed  me  a  Mauser  bullet  that  had  struck  his  ammu- 
nition pouch,  piercing  the  brass  shell  of  one  cartridge  and 
marking  the  bullet  of  another.  He  was  keeping  them  as 
an  edifying  souvenir  of  Biddulpbsherg. 

We,  Napier's  little  party,  returned  at  a  gallop  to  Klip 
Nek  camp,  enjoying  the  ride  very  much.  The  Scots  Guards 
remained  at  Hibemia,  establishing  a  post  there.  After 
sanMt  the  thunderstorm  came  again,  only  it  was  much 
more  severe  than  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  night  guard. 
Most  of  ns  passed  a  miserably  cold,  wet,  and  disturbed 
oigbt.  It  hailed  heavily  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
lightning  waa  very  vivid.  It  was  the  first  rain  we  had 
bad   on  the  campaign  from  Norval's  Pont  (April  21st). 

About  twenty  of  our  Section  scouted  along  the  same  jon 
Tslley  as  we  did  yesterday,  only  more  to  the  right,  and 
along  by  the  Ficksburg-Senekal  telegraph  line,  towards 
Senekal.*  We  scouted  about  ten  miles,  and  heard  cannon 
fire  and  pom<pom  fire,  apparently  from  the  enemy's 
position  on  the  kopje  ranges  to  the  north-east.  A  mile 
or  BO  further  on,  we  sighted  the  advance  scouts  for  the 
Leinster  Kegiment,  coming  from  Senekal,  and  for  whom 
(although  we  were  not  aware  of  the  purpose  of  our 
morning's  work)  we  had  scouted  the  valley.  At  first  we 
thoaght  they  must  be  Boers,  for  the  scouts  retreated  on 
ti;hting  us,  but  presently  we  found  that  they  wore 
'H-nds.  We  baited  and  lunched  near  a  Boer  farm,  and 
ought  their  inferior  butter  at  2e.  per  lb.,  and  then 
retomed  to  Klip  Nek  camp  at  a  trot,  along  the  same  line 
sa  our  morning  advance.  I  noted  that  the  telegraph  line 
was  very  well  constructed,  the  posts  being  the  Siemen's 

■  LiteBtauuit  i.  Birah,  ol  tbe  36lli  Weat  Kent  Companj,  waa  riding  al 
Ite*  d«to  *Ult  Iba  Mlh  Compao;  aa  pro  ten.  Lieutenaiit.     This  amnge- 
t  «H  tot  ft  '•*  i^T*  only. 
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patent,  a  neat,  telescopic,  iron' post.  The  line  was  cut 
in  few  places,  bat  the  communication  was  effectoally 
destroyed.  On  onr  retnm,  at  fonr  o'clock  p.m.,  we  found 
many  camp  rumours  afloat,  but  no  real  news.  A  fife  and 
drum  band  held  a  practice  in  the  evening.  The  night 
was  very  cold  and  frosty.  An  order  was  quietly  passed 
around  for  us  to  lie  with  our  arms  beside  us,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  attack  or  attacking.  A  convoy  came  in  this 
evening,  and  with  it  were  oxur  missing  men  from  Winberg, 
Meikle,  J.  Morgan,  and  Lunn,  and  Barton  who  had  been 
in  hospital  for  several  weeks.  The  three  former  had  been 
to  Winberg  on  duty.  We  heard  that  the  firing  of  the 
morning  had  been  the  enemy's,  at  a  force  of  Brabant's 
Horse  on  reconnaissance. 

I  observed  to-day  for  the  first  time  the  aasvogels  (a  large, 
grey  vulture)  in  considerable  nxunbers  on  the  carcases  of 
animals.  In  this  district  a  species  of  crow  is  numerous — 
a  glossy,  black  crow  with  a  white  patch  or  collar  on  its 
neck.  I  should  say  it  is  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
English  carrion  crow.  It  caws  like  a  rook,  is  sometimes 
gregarious  and  sometimes  soUtary.  It  roosts  in  the  difb 
of  the  kopje  sides,  and  presumably  nests  there.  It  is 
more  or  less  a  scavenger.  Its  beak  is  strong,  and  rounded 
almost  to  a  hook.  It  has  a  curious  habit  of  m airing  % 
most  peculiar  rhythmical  winding  sound — apparently 
upon  finding  food  on  the  veldt — not  unlike  the  distant 
sound  of  the  old  watchman's  rattle — **  ka  werky  werky 
werky  werk — ^ka  werky  werky  werky  werk."  I  have  seen 
several  secretary  birds,  solitary  and  handsome.  ELawks 
of  the  kestrel  type  are  common.  There  are  many  kindB 
of  Uzards,  and  but  a  few  snakes  at  this  season.  By  hx 
the  most  noteworthy  and  striking  feature  in  the  natural 
history  of  this  district  or  of  the  whole  O.V.S.  is  the 
innxunerable  dome-like  anthills.*  While  they  may  be 
more  nxunerous  in  certain  areas  of  soil  or  positions,  yet 
they  are  to  be  found  in  every  conceivable  class  of  locality ; 
at  the  same  time,  for  some  unknown  reason,  some  nei^- 

•  See  in  Um  iUuBtation,  *«  Pftlmer  with  the  Maiim,"  pftge  16a 
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bourhoods  are  bare  of  them.  I  observed  them  on  solid 
rock  foundations,  much  more  commonly  on  the  rich 
■oil  of  the  veldt,  sometimes  capping  tall,  isolated  pillars 
of  soft  earth  or  clay,  along  the  donga  banks.  If  these 
ants  choose  a  site  nothing  near  it  is  an  obstacle  to  them, 
a  poet,  a  stone,  or  strands  of  barbed  wire  are  simply 
enclosed  and  boilt  about.  They  abound  in  areas  of 
thonsands  of  acres  on  the  veldt,  from  ten  to  fifteen  or 
more  yards  apart,  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  high ;  they 
ire  weatherproof,  hardened,  and  fairly  smooth.  One 
mrely  sees  the  silent,  indefatigable,  and  slow  workers; 
when  a  hill  has  been  damaged  by  wild  animal  or  convoy 
waggon  wheel,  or  when  some  soldier  has  carved  one  into 
an  oven  or  stove,  one  may  watch  these  dull,  blind, 
anjomic  ants  groping,  bewildered,  and  perplexed  over  the 
min.  They  apparently  work  from  the  inside,  and  when 
the  rainy  season  has  made  the  earth  soft.  A  large  hill 
must  be  the  work  of  several  seasons — perhaps  many 
yean.  Ffektches  of  new  galleries  and  storage  cells  are 
added  in  lobate  layers.  A  fragment  of  a  hill  resembles  in 
formation  a  coarse  stable  sponge.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
this  work  in  progress,  although  I  have  noted  new  lobes  on 
a  few  hills.  The  galleries  and  cells  are  stored  with  short 
pieces  of  round  grass  stalk,  cut  off  in  lengths  of  from  one- 
ejghth  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  ants  in  a  hill,  I 
think,  vary  in  form;  I  have  not,  however,  had  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  this  point  definitely.  The  greater 
number  are  of  a  very  pale  reddish  colour,  and  have  a 
giobalar,  semi-transparent  head,  which  has  a  pointed 
proboscis.  The  material  for  building  must  be  treated  by 
the  ants  in  some  way  vnth  a  cementing  or  cohesive 
secretion.  Observing  their  vast  numbers  (countless 
millions)  their  system,  their  instincts,  their  prevailing 
anifoKmity  under  isolated  conditions,  one  is  apt,  in  one's 
mind,  to  push  back  the  earth's  history  a  few  cycles.  My 
ficiend  Groome  says  these  are  the  white  or  burrowing 
ants,  rarely  visible  on  the  surface  and  working  at  night. 
He  thinks  also  that  the  numerous  large  holes  on  the  veldt 
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in  this  neighbourhood  are  mostly  the  dens  of  the  aard- 
vark  or  earth  pig — the  African  ant-eater. 

The  cony  (daman,  or  rock  rabbit,  Hjrrax)  upon  hearing 
approaching  footsteps  remains  quite  motionless,  ajid 
might  be,  as  tar  aa  appearance,  a  projecting  rock  ;  it  is 
very  alert,  and  disappears  so  suddenly  and  quietly  that 
one  doubts  for  the  moment  if  one  has  really  seen  it. 

Our  men  found  on  an  anthill,  on  the  veldt,  some  rude, 
Kaffir,  baked  clay  modellings  of  animals,  &c.  Among 
others  were  the  elephant,  a  horse,  and  a  cart  with  little 
clay  wheels. 

Reveille  was  at  daylight.  The  night  had  been  intensely 
cold,  and  there  was  no  especial  doty;  we  were  therefore 
ordered  to  exercise  the  horses,  in  a  circle,  in  the  camp 
basin.  The  whole  Company  ran  around,  leading  the 
horses,  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  It  is  an  "  ofE "  day  to-day, 
and  the  officers  are  trying  to  find  off  duties  to  occupy 
men  who  really  need  rest.  I  got  Bowers  to  shoe  my  little 
mare,  for  her  hoofs  are  worn  and  tender.  I  feel  horribly 
dirty,  with  no  opportunity  to  wash.  The  waggon  coterie 
has  been  rudely  disturbed  to-day  by  receiving  orders  to 
clear  out  and  mess  in  the  lines. 

It  is  said  that  the  Boers  have  been  greatly  reinfd 
by  men  from  other  fighting  centres. 

The  convoy  brought  in  a  few  remounts.  The  mailfl 
brought  are  not  for  us,  after  all  the  hope  and  expectancy  I 
How  are  all  the  folk  at  home  ? 

There  is  even  talk  among  the  men  of  medals,  and  going 
home  1  I  think  there  will  be  much  fighting  and  hard  work 
before  there  is  a  home-going,  There  is  a  promise  of  tents 
for  ns  at  last.  There  are  only  a  few  tents  here,  some 
belonging  to  scouts,  and  the  hospital.  The  area  of  the 
camp  basin,  I  should  judge,  is  about  three  hundred  acres. 

On  the  north-east  "  Artillery  Hill  "  there  are  now  six 
guns.  I  persuaded  Faber  and  J.  Morgan  to  go  over 
Artillery  Hill  with  me  to  the  spruit.  We  got  a  fine  but 
very  chill  wash.  I  also  got  a  chance  to  wash  towels  and 
baadkerchiefs. 
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To  the  south  and  south-west  of  this  pass  is  a  very 
beautifol  berg  or  mountain  called  ''Wonderkop.*'  The 
purple  or  violet  tints  at  sundown  are  remarkable  every- 
where along  the  kopje  ranges,  but  on  this  big  berg  they 
aie  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  grass  must  be  very  luxuriant  in  the  summer ;  it  is 
often  long  and  thick,  where  cattle  have  not  ranged.  One 
variety  of  grass  is  extensively  used  for  thatching  by  the 
EaffixB ;  they  called  it  "  Tambuca." 

Frosty  morning.  Exercised  horses.  I  was  told  off  for  ^^;  early 
wood  fatigue  in  the  morning  with  Kelsey.  We  walked  sundry. 
oat  towards  the  south,  to  Nicser's  Farm,  on  a  kopje— a 
long  walk.  We  got  a  few  sticks  of  dry  wood  near  the 
farm,  which  a  young,  flashily  dressed  Boer  objected  to 
our  carrying  away.  Had  he  spoken  pleasantly  we  would 
have  left  him  his  sticks,  but  he  spoke  dictatorially.  I 
met  him  half  way  by  telling  him  to  be  hanged  to  him. 
He  climbed  down  at  once,  and  was  mild  but  shifty.  He 
was  in  riding  breeches  and  leggings,  so  I  suggested  he 
had  perhaps  been  to  the  Boer  laager  lately.  He  sidled 
away,  and  I  commandeered  the  sticks.  We  then  went  up 
to  the  farm,  where  we  found  an  old  Boer,  stout  and  red- 
faced,  who  said  he  was  the  young  man*s  father.  They 
had  passes  from  our  officers.  They  sold  us,  at  high 
prices,  eggs,  butter  2s.  per  lb.,  milk,  bread,  bacon,  and 
they  had  small,  round  cheeses  at  7s.  6d.  each.  I  cannot 
see  the  use  of  giving  such  people  passes.  They  have 
ihiffeinesB  and  treachery  written  all  over  them.  We  put 
oar  purchases  in  a  sack,  and  went  westward  to  another 
fum  where  we  got  ten  pounds  of  butter  at  one  shilling, 
half  the  price  we  had  paid  the  old  sinner  on  the 
kopje.  All  this  produce  we  brought  into  our  Section. 
Abont  two  miles  from  camp  we  came  upon  four  or 
five  loose  wood  fence  posts,  and  further  on  a  lot  of 
Kaffir  boys  engrossed  in  gambling  at  cards.  I  took 
a  log  of  wood  and  brought  it  to  camp.  One  of  the 
Kaffir  boys  laid  claim  to  the  log,  and  it  was  given  back. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  get  wood  here,  it  is  harder  to 


!  it  np.     It  was  a  GompaQy  fatigue,  not  a  private 


Later,  I  was  waggon  fatigue,  and  the  site  of  oar  camp 
was  changed  to  the  other  side  of  Klip  Nek  basin. 

There  was  an  attack  expected  last  night.  There  was 
also  a  hard  white  frost,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold.  Eyery 
man  was  ordered  to  stand  by  his  horse,  at  3.30  a.m.,  in 
fail  marching  order.  Shortly  after  I  was  told  off  to  carry 
despatches  to  General  Bundle's  camp  at  Hammonia,  a 
despatch  and  a  couple  of  horseshoes  to  Colonel  Mitford, 
and  a  despatch  to  Captain  Peacocke.  Scrgt.-Major 
Peacock  came  to  see  that  I  got  off  promptly.  The  des- 
patches were  from  Captain  Firman.  I  started  some  time 
before  daylight  and  went  out  on  a  lonely  road,  south. 
The  ground  was  white,  twinkling  with  hoar  frost ;  it 
looked  like  a  snow  plain,  in  the  half  light.  I  did  not  meet 
a  Boul  on  the  way.  A  night  attack  bad  been  confidently 
expected  in  our  camp,  from  the  Boer  positions  to  the  east, 
on  my  left  hand.  I  ran  a  good  chance  of  being  taken, 
had  the  enemy  been  about,  but  I  came  through  all  right 
I  saw  Greneral  Bundle,  Colonel  Mitford  and  Captain 
Peacocke.  I  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  return  at  twelve 
o'clock  (noon)  so  I  had  a  long  wait.  I  unsaddled  and  fed 
my  mare.  I  had  much  trouble  in  procuring  anything  to 
eat;  but  at  last,  by  paying  a  couple  of  shillings  to  a 
Staff  cook,  1  got  a  nice  juicy  beefsteak. 

Hammonia  is  a  part  of  a  valley  or  basin  almost  sur- 
rounded by  big  bergs  or  kopjes  in  range.  There  is  a 
good  stream  running  some  way  below  camp,  and  a  mill- 
race  is  constructed  at  the  Ficksburg  Boad  crossing,  or 
drift.  This  mill  is  one  of  importance,  it' supplies  much 
grain  and  flour  to  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  store 
house,  g^nd  a  few  smaller  houses,  and  a  rather  nice  farm 
and  mill  residence.  General  Bundle's  Headquarters  were 
by  a  farm  about  a  mile  nearer  Klip  Nek  than  this  mill. 
I  bad  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  so  I  took  a  few  notes,  and 
sketched  the  huts  of  the  Kaffir  kraal  near  Headquarten, 
jost  south  of  a  long  kopje  covered  with  large,  loose  booJdeES. 
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This  knal  is  one  of  the  neatest  I  have  observed  ;  there 
were  both  circular  and  sqiiare  hats,  and  a  circalar  one 
with  a  sqnaie  annex.  Tvro  were  plastered  in  red,  and 
othen  of  a  Portland  cement  colour.     The  plastering  was 


good  of  its  kind  and  made  a  pretence  to  artistic  omamen- 
tfttion.  The  top  coating  was  finished  off  in  circular 
■weeps  or  dashes.  Some  of  the  walls  had  mdimentary 
dec<»ation  in  simple  colours,  especially  around  doors. 
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Some  of  the  huts  had  small  enclosores  of  reed  and  cane 
work.  There  was  a  very  curious  refuse  pit  at  this  kraal, 
that  I  considered  bad  some  Bcatologic  sigDificance. 

It  was  so  cold  this  moming  that  for  hours  after  Bunrise 
the  ground  was  white.  The  sunrise  was  superb,  the 
violet,  gold,  and  silver  tints  were  very  lovely. 

About  noon  I  was  ordered  to  saddle.  General  Handle 
asked  through  the  Brigade  Major  if  I  had  seen  any  Boers 
about,  I  said  no.  He  then  ordered  that  I  was  not  to  return 
alone,  that  another  man  was  to  be  told  off  to  accompany 
me.  One  of  the  Derby  Imperial  Yeomanry  was  ordered 
out.  I  galloped  oET  with  a  lot  of  despatches,  seven  or  eight 
bine  o&icial  envelopes,  for  General  Campbell  and  others. 
The  ground  that  had  been  so  white  and  sparkling  in  the 
morning  was,  now  that  it  was  thawed,  dry,  black  and 
desolate,  for  the  whole  veldt,  between  the  camps,  had 
been  burnt  some  days  before.  About  half-way  to  Klip 
Nek  the  Derby  man's  horse  fell  and  pitched  a  somersault. 
I  jumped  off  quickly ;  at  6rst  I  thought  be  bad  been  shot, 
the  fall  was  so  sudden,  but  horse  and  rider  got  up  with 
no  worse  than  a  severe  shaking.  I  told  bim  to  come  on 
slowly,  I  must  push  on,  as  I  felt  that  General  Campbell 
would  be  certain  to  send  me  on  to  Hibemia,  with  some 
of  the  deapatcbes  I  had.  I  rode  into  Klip  Nek,  found 
General  Campbell,  and  was  soon  off,  with  despatches,  to 
Colonel  Dalgetty  at  Hibemia  Camp,  where  we  had  taken 
the  Scots  Guards  on  June  7th.  I  rode  out  and  past 
Ingram's  store,  up  to  the  camp — an  interesting  camp — 
where  I  saw  some  young  subalterns  playing  football  with 
their  men.  Colonel  Dalgetty  gave  me,  in  turn,  a  note 
for  General  Campbell,  which  I  took  back  to  Klip  Nek. 
General  Campbell  desired  me  to  wait  and  take  another 
despatch  to  Hammonia.  I  asked  permission  to  get  a 
fresh  horse,  for  my  marc  was  weary,  it  being  now  after 
sunset  and  almost  dark.  He  asked  me  through  his  Aide 
how  far  1  bad  ridden,  and,  upon  my  telling  him,  he  said 
he  had  thought  I  was  a  Hammonia  man,  and  thai  1  was 
now  to  tuTD  in  to  my  lines. 
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Frosty.  We  exercised  the  horses  in  Klip  Drift  Camp.  J^*^ 
It  promised  to  be  a  very  quiet  day.  Weary  WiUie  patched  ^  '^^ 
my  coat  with  leather;  the  rifle-arm  sleeve  was  worn  off — 
and  80  were  the  knees  of  my  breeches.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  over  Artillery  Hill  to  the  sprait  with  Kelsey.  While 
we  W0ie  there  we  heard  Boer  rifle-fire  to  om:  soath-east. 
Shortly  after  we  saw  our  I.Y.  men  galloping,  from  the 
direction  of  our  camp,  towards  the  kopjes  to  the  sonth- 
east  Eelaey  and  I  returned  at  once  to  camp,  and  found 
that  all  available  I.Y.  had  been  ordered  out  to  investigate. 
The  enemy  retired,  but  it  was  found  that  two  of  the 
Deibya  had  been  wounded.  Our  men  returned  to  Klip 
Ndc  Camp  at  sunset.     The  night  was  a  very  cold  one. 


UIDDLBSBX    KOFJB 


rriHIS  day  began  a  rather  more  eventful  time  foe 
-'-  34th  Company.  A  force  of  momited  men — 34th, 
35th,  East  Kent,  Derbyshires,  Bimington's  Guides,  and 
DriacoU'a  Scouts — rode  out,  before  daylight,  towards  the 
heights  where  the  skirmish  of  yesterday  occurred.  We 
rodo  up  a  big  hill  or  kopje,  which  juts  out  from  the 
higher  meea  or  tableland  north-east  and  east  of  Klip  Nek. 
Here  we  waited  Bome  hours,  expecting  an  attack.  We 
were  hidden  by  a  rise  in  the  plateau.  We  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  would  be  espected  of  us.  It  does  seem 
a  pity  that  officerB  cannot  take  their  men,  in  some 
measure,  into  their  conGdence.  Groome  said  he  thought 
the  Derbyshires  had  been  sent  around,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  to  try  and  drive  the  Boers  towards  us,  and  that 
we  were  where  we  were  to  cut  the  enemy  off  and  smite 
them  hip  and  thigh.  That  was  as  good  as  any  other 
explanation,  and  it  bad  to  suffice,  at  any  rate.  This 
feeling  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  under  inaction  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  is  trying  and  exasperating  to  men  who 
have  not  bad  all  the  spirit  hammered  out  of  them.  No 
attack  was  made,  and  we  picked  what  lunch  we  could 
from  scraps  in  our  wallets.  In  the  afternoon  34tb  was 
ordered  to  ride  south,  around  the  next  jutting  kopje, 
or  headlEind  from  the  mesa  (which  eventually  proved  to 
be  our  Company's  position  for  the  next  few  days),  but  wo 
poshed  further  on  than  that  to  another  similar  headland, 
and  watered  ooi  horses  at  a  spiing  near  a  farm  WOM 
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distance  beyood  it.  Bmne,  who  remaiaed  near  oar 
moming's  position,  had  ordered  out  five  advance  scouts — 
Sergeant  Hanuer,  G.  Groat,  Banks,  Bradley,  and  Cald- 
well. The  first  three  were  in  advance.  Harmer,  very 
isdiscreetly,  took  the  scoats  entirely  oat  of  sight  of  the 
main  body,  towards  a  farm  ap  a  hoek,  around  to  the 
north'-east.  From  the  watering-place  we  turned  back,  and 
soon  after,  as  we  were  leisurely  retiring,  we  heard  firing 
by  the  Boers,  behind,  and  juat  after  we  were  joined  by 
Caldwell  and  Bradley  at  a  gallop,  who  hurriedly  reported 
that  our  advanced  scouts  had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
at  less  than  one  hundred  yards  range,  that  they  bad  seen 
Hanner  woimded,  and  that  he  had  shouted  orders  to 
them  to  ride  for  their  lives — which  they  had  done, 
Harmer,  Banks,  and  Gront  did  not  return.  We  turned 
right  about,  and  saw  Boers  gallop  out  from  a  hoek  or 
narrow  valley  just  beyond  where  we  had  watered, 
evidently  in  pursuit  of  Caldwell  and  Bradley.  In  the 
meantime  the  other  Companies,  East  Sent,  Derbyshires, 
and  S5th,  bad  sconted  in  other  parts  of  the  plain  below 
and  the  mesa  above — our  Company  were  scouting  the 
intermediate  foothills  or  ridges.  Some  of  the  men  of  one 
of  the  other  companies,  to  the  south  of  as,  now  came  under 
the  fire  of  the  Boers  we  saw.  Thirty-fourth  Company  at 
ODca  dismounted,  and  opened  fire,  then  advanced  at  a  run, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  new  oEBcer  of  oars,  named 
Newnham,  to  the  cover  of  some  boulders.  Here  Palmer, 
irho  wafi  much  excited  by  the  absence  of  our  three  scouts, 
mounted,  and  was  restrained  with  some  difficulty  by 
Newnham,  who  was  splendidly  calm  and  alert,  from 
dashing  headlong  at  the  Boers  alone.  From  these 
boolders  I  fired  my  first  shot  of  the  war.  I  was  lying 
beside  Barrington,  and  I  fired  at  a  Boer  on  a  white 
horse,  as  he  retreated  with  other  Boers  towards  their 
hoek.  Newnham  ordered  ns  to  fix  our  sights  at  1,200 
yards  ;  it  looked  very  much  nearer,  but  probably  was  not. 
Whether  we  did  any  execution  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Our 
fire  caused  the  Boers  to  hurry  away.    After  all  the  Boers 
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had  disappeared  we  fell  back  to  the  mid-jtittiDg  kopje 
and  occupied  that  position  for  the  night.  We  named  it 
"  Middlesex  Kopje."  From  recent  experiences  we  knew 
that  BoerB  were  all  along  the  high  lands  of  the  north  and 
east  and  in  our  vicinity.  At  first  we  tried  to  obtain  cover 
for  oar  horses  among  the  big  boulders  of  this  kopje,  bnt 
sabeequently,  having  been  joined  by  Brune,  we  took 
them  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  kopje,  nearest  to  Klip 
Nek  Camp.  Here  we  linked  them  in  line.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  men,  who  remained  with  the 
horses,  all  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  kopje.  The 
Boers  now  came  out  from  their  hoek  again  and  went 
to  the  farm,  above  their  watering  dam,  and  began  firing 
towards  our  right.  We  turned  the  Ma3dm  on  them.  It 
was  nearing  sunset,  and  the  quiet  evening  hush,  and  the 
haze  of  dimming  distance  was  settling  over  the  golden 
veldt.  The  sound  of  the  Maxim  was  most  discordant 
with  its  insistent  dot-dot-dot-dot,  and  over  the  depths 
below,  the  prolonged  swish  and  swirl  of  the  ballets 
sounded  disturbing  and  uncanny.  The  Boers  again  made 
off  and  did  not  reappear. 

We  subsequently  heard  that  a  convoy  from  Hammonia, 
on  the  wa,y  north  to  Klip  Nek  Camp,  had  been  attacked 
by  a  party  of  about  fifty  of  the  enemy,  just  south,  or 
slightly  west  of  south,  of  our  position.  Its  rear  guard 
was  attacked,  and  it  was  at  that  moment  that  Brone 
caused  the  Maxim  to  open  fire. 

I  was  made  stable  guard  with  Heenan,  Davis,  Caldwell, 
Cholmeley,  Green,  and  Thornton.  Quard  was  divided 
into  three  guards  of  two  hours  on  and  two  boors  off. 
I  did  seven  hours  watch  this  night.  It  was  a  very  bright 
moonlight  night,  and  it  soon  became  frosty.  We  rather 
expected  to  be  sniped,  bat  except  that  the  horses  (66 
horses)  were  very  restless,  for  want  of  safficient  food, 
□othing  happened.  The  remainder  of  the  Company  slept 
or  guarded  on  the  Bunuuit,  about  three  hundred  feet 
above  us. 

I  was  oae  of  the  fatigue,  of  ten  men,  to  water  the 
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horeee.  We  did  it  io  shiftB  of  ten  horses  at  a  time, 
an  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  take  all  the  horses 
at  once.  There  was  do  water  nearer  than  the  water-holes 
of  a  Epmit  a  mile  to  the  west,  towards  Klip  Nek,  the 
same  spruit,  only  higher  np,  as  that  in  which  I  had 
done  my  washing. 

The  water-holes  were  frozen  over  a  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  at  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  horses  to  drink  at 
all.  I  rode  every  shift,  seven  in  all,  which  made  over 
fifteen  miles  altogether. 

This  morning  a  Kaffir  rode  in  from  the  Boer  lines  to 
say  that  poor  young  Groat  had  been  killed ;  ho  was  shot 
through  the  femoral  artery  and  died  instantly :  that 
Banks,  who  had  been  shot  through  the  left  lung,  close 
to  the  heart  (touching  the  heart,  it  was  afterwards  said 
by  the  surgeon),  would  die  if  immediate  help  were  not 
sent :  that  Harmer  was  shot  through  the  leg. 

fo  the  afternoon,  having  finished  my  guard  and 
tatigue,  I  retmned  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  kopje  with  the 
rest  of  tlie  relieved  stable  guard,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  until  the  next 
moroing.  C.  Grout  was  much  cut  up  about  his  brother's 
death,  but  bore  up  manfully.  He  was  ordered  to  Klip 
Kek  in  the  afternoon,  where  he  attended  the  funeral. 

le  boyt)  greatly  resembled  each  other. 

Groome  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 

iping  at  our  men  on  the  top  of  the  kopje  to-day, 
acd  that  three  men  who  had  been  sent  out  to  scout 
were  driven  in,  on  our  east  picket,  which  was  also 
sniped. 

Ncwnham,  the  new  officer,  will  be  very  popniar  with 
men,  bis  attitude  is  so  very  considerate  and  calm, 
methods  are  an  intense  relief  to  as  all. 

When  he  saw,  yesterday,  that  some  of  ns  were  hot  and 

thirsty  he  immediately  handed  round  his  own  water-bottle. 

is  an  officer  of  the  VI.  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  is  come  to 

liieotenant  of  our  Section  II.      At  nightfall  about 

eaty  of  the  Oerbys.  under  Major  Dugdalo,  joined  us, 
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by  way  of  reinforcements.  Dugdale,  being  senior  officer, 
took  conunand  of  the  forces  on  the  kopje.  There  were 
three  vedette  and  Cossack  posts  put  on  the  tableland 
towards  the  east. 

Our  wounded  men  were  given  np  by  the  Boers  and 
taken  by  ambulance  to  Klip  Nek,  whence,  I  heard,  they 
were  to  be  taken  to  Senekal. 

We  were  terribly  short  of  rations.  Newnham  soon 
found  out  how  short  we  really  were,  and  from  his  own 
store  gave  uh  each  a  biscuit  that  night.  This  was  a 
Godsend  indeed ! 

"We  saw  Boers  two  or  three  times  to-day — to  the  east, 
in  the  distance  ;  they  were  watering  horses. 

Grumley  and  Izard  went  into  Klip  Nek  Camp  with  the 
Company  waggon,  for  supplies  and  kits,  but  as  there  was 
only  limited  room  in  the  waggon  we  are  very  short  of 
everything. 

The  enemy  shot  at  a  small  patrol  sent  out  to-day,  but 
no  injury  was  done. 

We  rose  this  morning  lonf;  before  daybreak.  I  slept  on 
the  kopje  top.  We  had  a  quiet  night.  We  rose  to  no 
breakfast,  no  groceries  having  been  drawn  yesterday. 
Mr.  Brune  ordered  some  chicken  to  be  boiled  down  into 
soup  to  take  the  place  of  our  ration  of  tea  or  coffee.  This 
we  got  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The  waggon  and 
"  cook  house  "  is  at  the  foot  of  the  kopje,  the  dixies  are 
brought  up  with  much  labour,  and  that  work  is  now 
reckoned  a  fatigue.  The  kopje  is  at  least  250  feet  high, 
and  very  rocky  and  steep. 

At  sunrise  three  or  four  Boers  were  seen  at  a  farm  a 
e  north-east  of  as  (the  one  where  I  procured  bread  and 
ter  on  Jane  3rd),  and  ten  of  our  men  volunteered  to  go 
try  to  stalk  them.  Dugdale  forbade  their  going, 
although  Brune  was  very  anxious  for  them  to  go.  I  was 
so  cramped  with  the  cold  that  I  did  not  venture  to 
Tolnnteer.  I  felt  I  should  be  useless.  Bad  I  known, 
however,  that  it  had  been  Newnham's  desire  and  intention 
to  lead  the  party  I  should  have  made  an  extra  effort.    It 
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Eto  □othing.  Shortly  after,  we  sigbted  aboat  fifty 
moimted  Boers  towards  the  east,  on  the  mesa.  After 
breakfast  we  saw  a  Cape  cart  coming  from  a  Booth-eaEterly 
direction,  where  the  Boer  laager  is  sitaated,  and  as  it 
Deared  oar  position,  in  the  road  below,  we  ordered  it  to 
halt.  Then  a  Boer  nnforled  a  large  white  flag,  and  we 
found  that  be  and  a  companion  bad  a  pass  to  camp.  They 
were  allowed  to  proceed  to  KUp  Nek- 

The  weather  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  cool  on  the  kopje 
top,  bat  at  night  it  is  cold,  with  very  hard  white  frosta 
towards  morning. 

We  signalled  with  flags  to  £lip  Nek  Camp.  Canny 
operated ;  Klip  Nek  replied  by  helio.  It  was  rumoured 
that  Roberts,  Buller,  and  Methaen  and  other  Generals 
were  hammering  the  Boers  far  to  the  north  and  south- 
east, &c.,  and  that  they  would  probably  finally  close 
aronnd  them  with  us. 

There  was  a  great  scramble  for  our  blankets  and  other 
kit ;  some  one  unstrapped  my  roll  and  took  my  blankets, 
although  they  were  marked.  My  waterproof  bag  was  left, 
it  was  marked  in  large  letters  in  green  paint. 

Lat«  in  the  afternoon  two  guns  came  out  on  the 
Hammonia  Koad,  from  Klip  Nek  Camp,  and  shelled  from 
the  south  plain  the  Boer  farm,  south-east  of  us.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  trying  to  got  into  range  of  some 
of  our  own  pickets,  and  Palmer  was  sent  out  in  all  haste 
to  yraxB  the  artillery.  He  galloped  at  a  tremendous  pace 
from  tJM)  base  of  oar  kopje,  across  the  plain.  A  half-mile 
out  his  horse  stepped  into  a  hole  and  threw  him  headlong, 
hOTse  and  rider  rolling  over.  We  watched  him,  with  the 
keenest  interest,  remounting,  as  if  nothing  untoward  had 
happened,  and  galloping  on  to  the  guns'  position.  Immedi- 
ately after  we  saw  some  splendid  shooting,  every  shell 
pitched  in  and  about  the  farm,  and  the  Boers  escaped,  one 
by  one,  from  the  house,  to  their  kloof  or  laager  valley. 
We  watched  the  firing  from  the  north  flank  of  its  range, 
and  could  time  every  projectile,  trom  the  flash  of  the  gan 
to  the  puff  of  the  exploding  shell.  I  do  not  know  what 
execDtion  was  done,  we  were  too  far  off  to  see  that. 
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My  principal  duty,  to^y,  was  watering  the  horses ;  it 
was  a  long  job  for  iihout  ten  of  us.  At  night  I  again  slept 
on  the  top  of  the  kopje.    I  had  to  satisfy  myself  with  a 
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couple  of  old  blankets.  We  slept  by  our  arms,  among  the 
rocks,  or  in  the  shelter  of  sangars.  Our  kits  are  despoiled 
and  rendered  rather  promiscuous-like.  I  am  using  an  old 
pea-soup  tin  for  a  mess  tin. 

tGxontwtakiUad  here  Jane  18, 1900.  Banner  and  Banks  were  wounded. 
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CHAPTER  X 


TO    FIGKSBUBG 


TITE  got  early  orders  to  saddle  up,  and  be  ready  to  move  J^  ^ 
* »      to  Hammonia.    Boers  appeared  on  the  east  table-  B«^«fli66a.m. 
land,  and  we  were  sniped  in  the  early  morning.    We  were 
ordered  out  to  man  the  north  and  east  borders  of  our 
•  poflition. 

We  are  now  ready,  in  the  cool,  bright  sunshine,  to  fire 
tdleyB  at  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  make  a  demon- 
Btration.  Our  fellows  are  quietly  talking  about  every 
variety  of  subject,  from  Florida  orange  groves  and  Bond 
Street  tailors  to  the  meaning  of  the  enormous  convoy 
which  is  passing  far  across  the  veldt  plain  below,  from 
Klip  Nek  Camp  to  Hammonia,  on  the  road  midway 
between  our  kopje,  which  we  have  named  Middlesex 
Kopje,  and  the  great  and  magnificent  berg  called  Wonder 
Kop. 

We  are  now  under  orders  to  march  to  Hammonia  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  shall  perhaps  form  a  part  of  the 
rear  guard  of  the  big  convoy.  We  may  encounter  danger 
and  see  fighting  before  night.  Our  horses  are  saddled  and 
in  fall  marching  order. 

The  ever-changing  and  grand  beauty  of  Wonder  Eop  is 
very  impressive.  The  berg  is  a  mighty  land-mark  and 
can  be  seen  from  points  as  far  as  Senekal. 

The  convoy  stretches  the  full  length  of  road  from  Elip 
Nek  to  Hammonia  Kopje ;  it  must  be  at  least  a  ten-mile 
convoy. 

In  the  afternoon  our  Company  started  as  left  rear  guard. 
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Napier  waa  ordered  by  Brune  to  pick  sis  men  for  left 
BQoats  tor  the  Company.  Napier  chose  me  for  one ; 
besides,  there  were  Palmer,  Groome,  Lunn  and  Gibbons. 
We  rode  in  single  file,  extended  about  five  horseB"  length 
apart.  There  was  no  nse  in  our  riding  well  within  range 
of  the  kopjes  to  our  left,  which  were  known  to  be  the  edge 
of  the  Boer  position,  east,  bnt  we  were  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  O.C.  and  we  did  it.  We  were  over  two  miles  from 
the  convoy,  and  within  a  tew  hundred  yards  of  the  ridges, 
and  as  we  rode  along  at  about  two  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  an  hour  our  friends  the  enemy  fired  at  us  from  the 
heights.  We  could  not  see  these  sharpshooters,  but  the 
ping  pong,  or  tock  kok  of  the  Mauser  and  the  "  sawewing  " 
of  passing  bullets  and  the  puffs  and  ploughing  of  them  as 
they  struck  the  earth  around  us  were  unploEisantly 
apparent.  Once,  Lunn's  horse,  just  in  front  of  me, 
took  a  leap  forwtbrd,  being  either  frightened  or  jnst 
nipped  by  a  bullet.  About  half-way  to  Hammonia  the 
firing  ceased,  and  the  sky  waa  becoming  overcast.  Near 
Hammonia  I  lighted  upon  a  Kaffir  kraal  all  alive  with 
dusky  figures  disturbed  by  the  stir  of  the  movement  of  the 
troops.  I  bought  my  helmetful  of  eggs  for  two  shillings, 
and  managed  to  canter  into  camp  with  them,  hugging  my 
helmet  tight.  It  was  just  dusk  now  and  beginning  to  rain, 
a  steady,  chill  drizzle,  I  was  warned  for  night  guard. 
Tlie  guard  slept  together  in  a  row  between  the  horse  linea. 
I  was  second  relief.  Blount  and  Eelsey  were  also  on  this 
guard.  We  all  got  very  wet  and  cold.  I  managed  to 
procure  a  little  dry  fuel  and  some  dry  dung  in  a  sack,  and 
with  some  difiiculty  built  a  fire,  which  we  had  to  watch 
constantly.  The  jwrsistent  drizzle  dampened  its  ardour, 
but  sach  as  it  was  it  was  a  great  comfort. 

We  rose  at  daylight  in  view  of  quite  a  large  camp 
which  was  scattered  about  the  hollows  and  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  big  bergs  at  Hammonia.  The  rain  held  off 
(or  an  hour  or  two.  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  34tb 
Company  were  ordered  out  to  scout  the  great  hills  to  the 
right,  in  the  direction  of  Ficksborg.     We  wen  under 
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,  and  he  again  stretched  us  out  in  extended 
tiles,  parallel  with  and  on  the  right  Hank  of  the  small 
convoy  for  which  we  were  scouting.  We  rode  in  double 
files.  Spruits  were  BWollen,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
drifts  were  slippery  and  difficult,  so  that  ahout  two  miles 
from  camp  we  bad  a  long,  tiresome  delay  in  a  steady 
downpour  of  cold  rain.  We  were  ordered  to  remain  in 
the  saddle  and  to  watch  carefully.  This  was  not  such 
simple  work,  for  the  poor,  weary,  shivering  horses  would 
Teer  roand,  tail  to  the  drifting  wet,  with  pathetic  per- 
sistence, and  a  turn  of  one's  head  caused  a  chill  trickle 
down  one's  neck.  Our  overcoats  got  soaked,  but  not  too 
heavy  to  resist  the  gusts  of  wind  which  drove  discomfort 
to  knees  and  seat.  After  a  while  we  saw  that  our 
fifteen-pounder  and  waggons  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  drift,  and  again  we  pressed  forward  in  the  rain.  This 
journey  to  Ficksburg  was  a  mixture  of  extreme  dis- 
comfort from  rain,  bitter  cold,  and  hunger,  and  a  feast  of 
magnificent  scenery,  wild,  nigged,  and  of  the  gorge  and 
kopjo  type.  Here  and  there  were  narrow,  fertile  valleys 
and  kloofs  with  cultivated  fields ;  slopes,  and  hillsides 
covered  with  rich  grass,  lands  evidently  suitable  for  wheat 
growing.  These  more  abrupt  and  closely  bunched  hills 
are  the  foothills  and  outposts  of  the  distant  higher  ranges 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Caledou  Eiver,  which  are  the 
landmarks  of  Basutoland.  It  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively 
few  planted  trees^principally  the  various  species  of 
Australian  gnm-trees,  vrillow-trees,  firs,  and  peach 
orchards,  all  in  the  precincts  of  widely-scattered  farms 
ud  homesteads^ the  country  is  quite  treeless.  In  some 
of  the  narrower  and  sheltered  kloofs,  running  down  from 
kopje  tops,  a  very  sparse,  dwarf,  dark  green  scrub  is 
found ;  for  the  rest  of  the  view  it  is  endless  vistas  of 
grass,  of  khaki  tints  in  winter  time,  of  emerald  green  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  Khaki  tints  prevail  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

I  the  afternoon  we  wound  through  the  pass  oi  nek  of 
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Willow  Grange  into  the  Ficksburg  plain.  On  emerging 
from  the  pass  we  halted  at  the  farm  at  the  right  of  the 
road  about  three  or  tour  miles  from  Ficksburg.  We  were 
ravenous  by  this  time,  and  we  besieged  the  house.  The 
doors  were  closed  against  us,  but  a  small  window  was 
opened,  and  the  old  Boer  proprietor  and  his  women 
served  us  with  hot  coCTee  and  slices  of  bread  tind  lard,  a 
Bhilling  a  time  ;  we  came  again  as  oxu*  lack  allowed  ns  to 
6gbt  our  way  to  the  window.  It  was  a  sight  to  behold 
how  selfish  men  may  become  under  such  circumstanceH ! 
At  such  times,  the  rules  governing  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fitteet — whether  of  the  order  of  cunning  or  physical 
force — have  full  play,  and  if.  by  way  of  astonishing  con- 
trast, a  comrade  comes  out  of  the  press  with  a  steaming 
cup,  and  offers  it  with  shaky  hand  to  a  lass  lucky  anxious 
friend,  with  a  remark  that  he  has  "  really  had  enough," 
the  man  is  very  likely  to  reply,  "  You're  a  danued  liar, 
old  chap,  hut  I'll  take  your  coffee  !  " 

Some  officers  wore  taking  their  ease  on  the  front 
verandah,  but  the  troopers  and  horses  were  in  the  rain, 
dripping,  tired,  and  sodden,  and  after  all  we  got  only 
enough  to  sharpen  our  hunger.  There  were  a  couple  of 
oat  forage  ricks  on  tho  left  of  the  road,  and  most  of  oa 
look  our  horses  there,  to  give  them  a  chance. 

Just  before  simset  we  were  ordered  to  trot  towKrda 
Ficksbnrg.  We  rode  into  that  little  town  as  tt  was 
getting  dark.  Once  in  the  main  street  our  Section  scemod 
to  melt,  for  the  men  were  famishing,  camp  bod  not  been 
eatabliehed,  no  one  seemed  to  know  in  which  diiectioo  it 
was  to  be  pitched,  there  was  a  good  outlook  for  loaves, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  disciphne,  all  eagerly 
foraged  around  for  bread.  In  the  meantime  it  became 
quite  dark ;  the  main  guard  passed  on  to  the  camp,  wbich 
occupied  a  position  to  the  south-eofit  of  town.  I  had 
promised  to  wait  for  Eelsey,  and  be  was  so  long  at  a 
baker*B  house  that  it  was  dunsoly  dark  before  ho  rejoined 
mc  We  now  mode  a  dcspL-ratc  ultcmpt  to  find  camp,  got 
on  to  the  wrong  road,  fell  into  dongas  and  pickets,  and  with 
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many  conflicting  directions  we  wound  up  by  finding,  on 
a  kopje  side,  the  camp  of  the  Border  Horse,  ninety  strong. 
They  had  tents,  and  looked  wonderfully  comfortable  after 
our  experiences  of  the  day;  in  the  hearty  manner  of 
CoIonialB  they  desired  us  to  stay.  We  said  we  would 
make  one  more  effort,  by  their  directions.  For  half  an 
homr  we  struggled  over  kopje  and  spruit,  getting  more 
and  more  out  of  town,  until  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  quite  time  for  us  to  return  to  the  Border  Horse. 
Eelsey  reluctantly  followed  me.  We  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  a  tentful  of  Australian  boys.  We  were 
able  to  make  some  coffee,  which  we  greatly  enjoyed  with 
the  bread  we  had  bought.  We  turned  in  wet,  but  com- 
forted, ten  in  a  tent,  and  for  an  hour  we  yarned  of  prize 
fighting,  the  care  of  horses,  racing,  the  war,  and  the  fun 
of  travelling.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  slept  under 
cover  for  two  months — since  we  detrained  at  Norval's 
Pont. 

An  anniversary  of  Waterloo — the  first  I  have  regarded  J™«  ^ 
from  a  soldier's  point  of  view  ! 

Kelsey  and  I  found  camp,  not  far  off,  very  early  in  the 
morning.  We  slipped  into  the  lines,  before  reveille,  and 
explained  our  trouble  to  Sergeant  Napier,  who  kindly  set 
US  right  with  Mr.  Newnham.  We  soon  heard  our  cannon 
booming  to  the  east,  bombarding  a  Boer  position.  We 
afterwards  found  that  some  of  the  firing  was  by  the  Boers, 
that  they  had  fired  half  a  dozen  shells  into  the  Manchester 
camp.  Two  patrols  from  our  Company  were  sent  out  on 
the  roads,  but  as  I  was  warned  for  afternoon  stable  guard 
I  was  not  chosen  for  either,  but  in  the  evening  a  special 
order,  from  General  Boyes,  came  to  Mr.  Newnham,  to  get 
together  all  the  available  men  of  34th  and  the  33rd  East 
EentSy  thirty-two  men  in  all — there  were  only  seven  of  our 
men  in  camp — and  to  hasten  out  on  a  south  road  (to  Victoria 
MiUs,  on  the  "  Mill  Spruit ").  We  knew,  at  the  time  of 
starting,  nothing  of  the  purport  of  our  journey,  nor  indeed 
that  there  were  any  mills  there,  until  the  next  morning. 
We  were  ordered  to  keep  absolute  silence,  to  march  on  the 
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grass,  where  possible,  instead  of  on  the  roadway, 
matches  were  to  be  struck.  Smoking  was  prohibited,  and 
interesting  instructions  were  given  to  os  in  case  of  attack. 
The  ride  oat,  in  the  cool,  clear  starlight,  under  such 
restraint,  made  the  jooroey  seem  mystejrious,  and  longer 
than  it  really  was.  We  arrived  at  our  destination  about 
ten  o'clock,  halting  in  a  narrow,  intensely  dark  deGle ; 
great  kopjes  towered  about  us  on  every  hand,  against  the 
starry  sky.  We  could  make  out  the  dim  outlines  of 
bnildings,  and  saw  the  dickering  of  candle-hght  in  a 
house  on  a  slope  above  us.  Mr.  Newnham  quickly  and 
silently  divided  ua  into  pickets  and  guards  for  kopjes, 
roads,  and  a  bridge  over  the  spruit.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to 
be  one  of  the  six  stable  guards,  and  1  did  four  hours' 
watch.  The  linked,  hungry  horses  gave  us  the  greatest 
trouble,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
stable  guard  could  keep  them  in  Une  or  prevent  them  from 
encroaching  on  the  space  allotted  to  the  sleeping  men. 
Sleep  was  next  to  impossible — the  ground  was  wet  and 
bard,  we  were  picketing  on  the  roadway,  it  was  very  cold, 
and,  until  the  moon  rose,  it  was  as  dark  as  a  bag.  We  only 
spoke  to  each  other  in  whispers.  We  were  told  that  an 
attack,  or  a  passage  of  Boers  and  a  convoy,  was  ex- 
pected each  moment.  Shortly  after  daylight  a  small 
English  convoy  come  through  and  passed  on  into 
Ficksburg. 

Daylight  threw  a  brighter  completion  on  our  sur- 
roundings. The  ends  of  three  great  kopjes  formed  a  sort 
of  triangular  basin  or  pass  of  about  two  hundred  acre». 

The  main  mill  is  a  four-storey,  well-built,  dressed  sione 
building.  The  machinery  is  English,  modem,  and  1 
should  judge  first-class,  all  very  clean,  orderly,  and  neat. 
There  was  a  dynamo  for  electric  lighting.  When  th« 
manager  of  the  mill  came  down  from  his  house,  in  the 
early  morning,  we  thought  he  was  a  well-to-do  Boer.  Ha 
bad  a  long,  bushy  beard,  and  was  heavily  built.  To  me 
there  was  something  strangely  fauuUar  in  his  speech,  and 
I  immediately  said,  "  Well,  well,  where  did  yon  coms 
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from  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Somerset."  ''  So  do  I,"  said  I. 
''  I  was  bom  at  Wellington/'  said  he.  "  So  was  I/' 
said  I.  ''  The  world  is  very  small."  ''  That's  so."  His 
brother,  he  said,  was  an  employ^  in  Fox  Bros.'  serge  and 
blanket  factory.  I  said  I  was  wearing  a  pair  of  their 
patent  patties  sent  to  me  by  my  brother.  He  knew  my 
people,  he  said,  and  would  I  go  up  and  talk  to  his  wife, 
who  was  just  hungering  for  Wellington  news  ?    I  walked 


into  a  cosy  little  room  hung  about  with  home  scenes  and 
views,  our  old  Parish  Church,  the  Blackdowns,  and  the 
Duke's  Monument.  On  seeing  Mrs.  Challis,  I  ventured, 
"  Wull,  how  bee  'ee,  Mrs.  Challis?  I've  a  commed  over 
vrum  Wullint'n  to  zee  'ee."  The  good  wife  turned  round 
laughing,  with,  "Ah,  now  I  know  you  come  from 
Wellington,  sure  enough  !  " 
A  great  deal  of  business  was  evidently  done  at  these 
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mills — ^mach  grinding  of  mealies  and  wheat.  A  great 
deal  of  the  wheat  was  coming  from  Basntoland — a  rich 
wheat  conntry.  The  mills  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a  man  of  some  wealth  in  Ficksborg.  The  upper 
mill  is  managed  by  Mr.  Challis,  and  the  lower  by  his 
son-in-law.  It  was  a  lenient  sort  of  warfare  that  allowed 
these  mills  to  be  ronning  in  fall  swing.  I  saw  Dutch 
waggons  with  twelve  mules  each,  and  several  Basuto 
servants  packing  thirty  sacks  on  each  waggon.  Mr. 
Challis  bobbed  actively  about  with  his  great  black  beard, 
handling  and  causing  to  be  handled,  very  deftly,  the 
sacks  of  flour  and  meal.  The  work  was  done  with 
rapidity. 

The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  of  the  corrugated 
galvanised  iron  that  is  used  so  much  throughout  the 
South  African  colonies  for  roofing  and  siding.  The  few 
trees  about  were  planted  by  the  ChaUises.  The  mill 
possessed,  unmolested,  horses,  mules,  pigs,  geese,  fowls, 
and  guinea-fowls.  The  kopjes  were  rich  in  grass,  but 
rocky  and  precipitous.  The  Challises  had  electric  light 
and  telephone  connections  from  the  mill  to  their  house. 
The  bridge  was  an  iron  cantilever  and  truss  one,  with  a 
cement  roadway  and  stone  abutments. 

Some  rations  of  mutton,  tea,  and  sugar,  were  forwarded 
from  camp  in  the  East  Kent  cart.  Davis  volunteered  to 
cook  for  our  seven  men.  The  Rents  cooked  for  them- 
selves. Davis  did  us  proud,  he  was  an  old  hand  at  it, 
having  formerly  been  in  the  Canadian  Police.  He  cooked 
mutton  chops,  ''hot  biscuit,"  eggs  and  bacon,  and  he 
brewed  tea,  and  we  had  brought  bread  in  our  wallets. 
For  firewood  we  used  the  jambs  of  the  doors  of  a  deserted 
hut  beyond  the  bridge.  Napier  shouted  out  in  his  glee, 
''  By  Jove,  boys,  we're  living  Uke  fighting  cocks  I "  Thus 
we  are  living  in  over  plenty,  or  near  to  starvation,  as 
occasion  demands.  We  like  Newnham  the  more  and 
more  we  see  of  him  and  his  ways.  He,  with  Napier  and 
some  of  his  men  (I  was  still  on  stable  guard)  constructed 
sangars  near  the  bridge.    In  his  shirtHBleeves  he  worked 
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like  a  Trojan  for  hours,  until,  utterly  tired  out,  he  sat 
down  on  a  doorstep  and  slept  for  half  an  hour.  He  not 
only  directs,  but  works  himself,  with  hands  as  well  as 
head.  He  loopholed  the  outhouses,  and  constantly  visited 
the  posts.    He  never  fails  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his 


I  nnderstand  that  the  35th  Company  are  now  at  Ham- 
monia,  and  the  rest  of  34th  are  in  Ficksburg  Camp — 
having  patrols  of  roads  to  do.  We  have  heard  the  noise 
of  cannonading  all  the  morning. 

Our  horses  are  linked  and  saddled,  in  marching  order, 
just  before  the  main  mill.  Mr.  Newnham  keeps  us  all 
alert  (2.30  p.m.),  we  hardly  know  which  to  expect  first — a 
relief,  marching  troops,  convoys,  or  attack. 

About  four  o'clock  Mr.  Newnham  came  to  me  and  said, 
"  Yon  have  a  good  horse.  Comer;  ride  out  on  the  Lady- 
brand  Road  (south)  and  see  if  you  can  see  anything  of 
some  artillery  coming  this  way."  This  was  the  first  hint 
to  OS  as  to  why  we  had  taken  and  held  the  pass.  In  two 
minntes  I  was  over  the  bridge  and  galloping  briskly  up 
the  pass.  My  little  mare  was  glad  to  be  free  once  more, 
and  moved  with  a  spring.  About  three  miles  out  I  caught 
sight  of  a  khaki  advance  guard,  and  soon  found  that  a 
couple  of  guns  and  a  guard  were  coming  our  way.  I 
reported  to  the  O.C.  and  told  him  the  mill  pass  was  held, 
and  the  distance  it  was  to  Ficksburg.  He  seemed  pleased 
at  the  near  ending  of  a  long  trek.  I  galloped  back  and 
reported  to  Mr.  Newnham.  By  this  a  company  of  Border 
Horse  had  come  to  the  Mill  to  relieve  us,  and  Mr. 
Newnham  told  us  to  get  ready  at  once  to  join  the  ap- 
proaching artillery.  We  bought  from  Mr.  Challis  some 
mealie  meal  for  porridge  and  some  eggs  and  bacon.  I 
fear  we  had  first  pickings  as  to  eggs,  sugar,  &c.,  but  the 
Border  Horse  would  get  plenty  of  mealie  meal,  bacon, 
and  pork.  Six  young  geese,  bought  by  Newnham  and 
Napier,  were  a  part  of  the  booty  which  we  tied  to  our 
saddles.  Napier  gave  me  a  goose  to  carry,  and  Mr. 
Newnham  gave  me  his  nosebag  to  bring  in.    The  geese 
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were  divided — one  for  Mr.  Newnham,  one  for  oar  34th 
men,  and  four  for  the  East  Rents.  I  ran  up  to  the  house 
to  say  goodbye  to  the  ChalUsea,  and  when  I  came  back  to 
my  mare  the  goose  I  was  to  carry,  Mr.  Newnham's  nose- 
bag and  feed,  and  the  throat-lash  of  my  bridle  had  all 
disappeared.  I  was  obliged  to  report  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Newnham.  It  was  now  too  dark  to  identify  anything, 
but  as  we  rode  home  as  rearguard  Mr.  Mewnham  dis- 
coorsed  pleasantly  of  the  culprit,  so  that  all  could  hear, 
and  advised  restitution.  This  little  habit  goes  by  the 
polite  name  of  "  commandeering,"  or  "  pinching,"  among 
some  of  the  less  particular  troopers.  We  got  into  Ficks- 
burg  after  dark,  and  went  straight  to  camp  ;  the  weather 
was  very  threatening. 

A  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  over  Ficksbnrg  last  night. 
We  were  all  soaked  again,  especially  the  night  guard.  I 
was  thankful  for  that  waterproof  ba^  *  which  Green  gave 


At  reveille  I  went  up  to  the  East  Kent  lines,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  persuasion  got  them  to  disgorge  the  nosebag 
and  goose,  but  I  did  not  get  my  strap.  There  was  cannon 
fire,  intermittently,  all  day,  apparently  English  and  Boers 
answering  each  other.  We  were  kept  busy  drying  onr 
soaked  kit  in  the  sun.  It  was  a  quiet  day.  I  was  warned 
for  night  guard.  It  still  looked  heavy  for  rain,  and  the 
men  of  our  Section  tried  to  make  temporary  blanket  tents, 
in  anticipation  of  another  night  like  the  lost.  We  watered 
our  horses  at  the  drift  of  the  Caledon  Kiver,  which  river 
is  the  boundary  of  Baautoland.  I  led  three  horses  there 
this  morning.  The  river  was  much  swollen  and  the 
torrent  swift,  and  what  with  lack  of  room,  current,  and 
nervous  horses,  it  was  not  an  easy  watering.  I  felt  very 
sorry  for  Davem  to-day  ;  he  takes  more  care  of  his  mount 
than  any  man  in  the  line,  and  his  marc,  of  which  he  is 
very  fond,  was  taken  ill.  The  sickness  was  evidently  due 
to  a  chill,  and  the  wet  weather  coming  at  a  time  when 
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only  bad  food — an  inferior  quality  of  mealies — conld 
be  obtained  in  the  lines.  The  mealies,  instead  of 
digesting^  simply  swelled  in  her  gats.*  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  short-sighted  policy  of  our  authorities  of 
using  mealies,  when  oats  are  abundant  throughout  this 
district. 

Oppe,  of  the  gun  section,  was  looking  ill  to-day, 
and  had  to  go  into  hospital  for  dysentery  smd  fever. 
Ghnoome  gave  me  two  Times  weekly  edition,  the  first 
news  I  have  had  for  many  weeks.  Here  rations  are 
pretty  plentiful,  and  we  are  able  to  buy  a  few  luxuries 
at  the  stores.  The  Boer  householder  also  is  not  above 
making  for  us,  for  a  consideration,  sweetcakes  and  small 
jam  turnovers  as  well  as  bread. 

My  helmet  was  like  pulp  this  morning  after  the 
stonn,  and  I  had  to  give  it  a  day's  sun-baking.  The 
campaign  is  telling  dreadfully  on  our  clothes.  Some  of 
ns  are  mere  tramps,  with  sleeveless  tunics  and  kneeless 
breeches,  t 

Firs,  willows,  poplars,  gums,  and  eucalyptus,  peach 
orchards,  thick  hedges  of  quince  and  other  fruit  trees 
are  the  principal  trees  in  and  inmiediately  around  the 
town — all  have  been  planted  within  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years.  The  houses  are  scattered,  and  the  streets 
well  laid  out  in  regular  blocks  on  the  slope  which  runs 
back  from  the  Caledon  river-bank  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipitous  heights  of  the  great  Imperani  Berg. 

This  morning  we  were  ordered  to  fall  in  to  listen  to 
a  disagreeable  lecture  about  our  lack  of  latrines.  What 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  The  direc- 
tion of  wrath  ought  not  to  have  been  towards  the  men, 
but  towards  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  order  latrine 
fatigues. 

The  snow  still  lies  on  the  summits  of  the  Maluti  range 

*  The  mare  died  next  morning,  much  to  Davem's  grief.  It  was  the  same 
mftie  that  he  rode  on  that  long  ride  with  me  to  Ferreira  Farm,  on  May  25th. 

t  The  friction  of  om:  knees  against  the  saddle  wallets  very  quickly  wore 
oot  oar  breeches. 
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in  Basutoland.  The  monntam  scenery  is  beaatifnl  here. 
The  blues,  whites,  and  purples  mingle  in  vivid  contrast. 
The  air  is  fresh,  cool,  and  damp  to-day.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  cannonading  brings  rain. 

There  are  twenty-four  horses  in  Section  II.  lines  and 
twenty-six  in  Section  I. ;  besides  these  there  are  waggon 
horses  and  the  horses  of  the  officers  and  their  servants. 

One  of  our  cleanest  comrades  found  a  louse  in  his 
body-belt  to-day,  and  his  disgust  and  consternation 
was  very  funny.  He  talked  wildly  of  going  home,  or 
drowning  himself  t — says  he  brought  them  from  hospital. 
Is  this  a  case  where  it  were  best  not  to  look  for — 
trouble  ? 

The  East  Kents  and  others  went  out  from  camp  before 
4  a.m.,  in  the  dark.  I  was  on  guard  at  the  time,  and  I 
watched  them  saddling.  I  don't  know  where  they  went. 
It  was  the  coldest  night  we  have  had — a  very  hard,  white 
frost.  I  used  my  numnah  for  a  pillow,  and  the  frost  made 
a  white  hoar  ring  around  my  head  on  the  numnah,  and 
my  beard  and  moustache  were  frozen  stiff. 

At  reveille  I  was  ordered  to  report  myself  at  the 
Ficksburg  Post  Office  at  7.30  a.m.  for  telegraph  orderly 
duty.  The  Post  Office  is  in  line  with  a  group  of  public 
buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  These  buildings 
have  recently  been  entrenched  about  and  fortified  with 
sandbags,  so  as  to  enclose  a  fairly  large  laager  space. 
The  entrances  to  this  enclosure  are  built  of  thick  sod 
walls,  and  so  constructed  as  to  form  an  8  entrance. 
The  Boers  say  that  they  entrenched  the  place  upon  their 
receiving  news  that  Jonathan,  the  Basuto  chief,  was 
Ukely  to  invade  their  territory ;  one  of  their  little  diplo- 
matic subterfuges.  The  trenches  are  well  constructed. 
The  sandbags  were  added  by  the  Manchester  Infantry. 
Wattle,  poplar,  and  fir-trees  are  planted  about  this  public 
property. 

By  8  a.m.  I  had  reported  to  Private  Bryant,  the  tele- 
graph operator  at  the  Post  Office.  I  picketed  my  horse 
in  tiie  front  yard,  and  got  a  chance  to  examine  Ficksburg 
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from  a  oentnl  point  of  yiew.  The  town  had  several 
thriving  stores,  one  just  opposite  the  Post  Office  kept  by 
Mr.  Mitchffll,  the  owner  of  the  Victoria  Mills.  It  was  a 
more  attractive  town  in  many  respects  than  most  colonial 
border  towns.  It  boasted  more  trees,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  water  in  pipes,  a  good  bank  building,  churches, 
schools,  a  circulating  libraiy,  hotel,  and  billiard-room.  I 
took  dinner  at  the  hotel,  an  excellent  meal  for  2s.  6d.  Many 
oflfioerB  and  civilians  were  at  the  table.  I  drew  forage  and 
rations  from  the  new  O.B.C.  Police,  and  bought  a  pair  of 
Ineeches  from  a  member  of  that  body.  I  noted  a  large 
nnmber  of  Boers,  free  to  come  and  go,  about  the  public 
buildings.  I  slept  for  the  first  time  in  the  O.B.C.  under 
a  roof. 

I  rose  at  6  a.m.,  and  one  of  the  Stafford  Tommies  '«»& 
helped  me  to  cook  a  breakfast.  The  delayed  civilian  mail 
came  in  from  Thlotse,  Basutoland,  and  with  it  came  the 
newly-appointed  Postmaster.  I  had  a  very  quiet  day,  so 
I  copied  the  proclamations  on  the  Court  House  doors. 
By  the  afternoon  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  a  gre^ 
while  from  my  Company.  I  saw  Napier,  Phillips,  Meikle, 
Fowler,  and  Anderson  in  town  to-day.  The  latter  told 
me  that  the  Boers  had  fired  a  cannon  shot  at  him  this 
morning  as  he  was  taking  a  message  to  some  camp. 
Thirty-fourth  Company  have  changed  camping-grounds 
to  the  other  side  of  town. 


V.  B. 

PROCLAMATION. 

In  futura  no  persona  are  to  be  allowed  to  ride,  except  officers,  non* 
sntntniwiioned  officers  and  men  of  the  Imperial  Army  and  those 
oonneeted  with  it. 

Those  tnmsgreasing  this  role  are  to  have  their  horses  confiscated. 

Given  onder  my  hand  at  Bloemfontein  this  SOth  day  of  April,  19C0. 

BOBBBTB, 

Field  Marshal. 
(In  block  letter.)  (AJso  in  the  Dutch  language.) 

Corling,  Printer,  Bloemfontein. 

11 
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NOTIOB. 

It  is  notified  for  general  information  that  no  stock  cattle  or  food 
8ta£k  are  to  be  sent  out  of  the  Orange  Biver  Golony  without  special 
permission. 

(Signed)        F.  Wbitb,  Major, 

District  Commissioner. 

FlOKSBUBO, 

June,  1900.  (Typewritten.) 


FOUND. 

A  Fox  Terrier.    Owner  can  have  it  by  sending  description  to  O.C. 
Yeomanry  Harmonia  (mc.).  (Typewritten.) 


NOTICE. 

An  persons  in  possession  of  Riding  Horses,  Light  Vehicles,  Saddles, 
and  Harness  are  to  register  these  without  delay. 


Fire  Arms  of  every  description.  Ammunition,  and  Explosives  are  to 
be  surrendered.  Any  concealment  of  Arms,  Ac.,  wiU  be  s^erely 
dealt  with. 


All  Orange  Free  State  or  Transvaal  Flags  are  to  be  immedialely 
surrendered. 
Also  any  property,  clothing,  accoutrement  of  British  troops. 

(Signed)        J.  Whitb,  Major, 

District  CommissioDer. 

FiCKSBUBO, 

June,  1900.  (Typewritten.) 

PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

(1)  In  case  of  alarm  the  Curfew  Bell  will  ring  for  one  minute.  All 
civilians  are  to  at  once  return  to  and  keep  in  their  houses ;  if  aft«r 
dark  all  lights  in  civilian  houses  to  be  put  out. 

(2)  From  8  p  jn.  to  6  a.m.  All  persons  are  to  be  in  their  hoaaeet 
and  any  persons  found  in  the  streets  will  be  arrested. 

N.  O.  Haldami,  Lieut.1 

O.C.  Police, 
For  District  Commiiisioper. 

FlOKSBUBO, 

June  19, 1900.  (Typewritten.) 
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NOTICE. 

All  goodly  eatile,  fto.,  commandeered  on  behalf  of  the  Orange  Free 
Stele  Oovemment  and  not  in  possession  of  the  lawful  owner  must 
inunediately  be  handed  over  to  the  Assistant  Provost-Marshal  at 
Bloemfontdn  or  the  nearest  Military  Authority.  Those  failing  to 
comply  with  this  order,  wUl  on  discovery  be  severely  dealt  with  by  a 
Milituy  Court 

By  order, 

B.  BURlTBTT-HlTGHCOCS,  Capt., 

Assistant  Provost-Marshal. 

BLOmfOMTlIN, 

May  15, 1900. 
(Printed  Notice.    Also  in  the  I>utch  tongue.) 
B.  Curling,  Printer. 


NOTICE. 

The  foUowing  are  the  Market  Prices:— 

Milk     

...     ...    ...    ...    ..< 

.     aa.    6d.  per  quart 

Eggs    

•.  1 

1    ...    ...    *••    ... 

...    2/-  per  doE. 

Fowls  (Fat)... 

.. 

>    ...    ...    ...    ..1 

.     ...     1/6  each 

Diiek8(Fat) 

. . 

1               ...               ...               ••«                ..4 

.     ...    2/-  each 

Torkeys 

•• 

•                ...                ...                ...                ..< 

.     ...    4/-  to  8/-  each 

Bntter 

. .  1 

•               •••                ...                .••                •*• 

a  a.    2/-  per  pound 

Bread 

... 

.a.             ...            ...            •■. 

...    8da  per  pound 

Meal    •••     ... 

..  < 

.a.            a..            aaa            aa. 

...    8/-  per  25  pounds 

Mealies 

••  i 

...             a..              ...             aaa 

aa.     18/*  a  sack 

Any  persons  contravening  the  above  prices  will  be  liable  to  a 

penalty. 

By  Order  of  District  Commissioner, 

H.  V.  Haldanb,  Lt., 

O.C.  Police. 
FicxaBUBo, 

June,  1900. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Any  inhabitants  failing  to  give  notice  of  any  Boer  Commando 
issembling  or  hostile  movements  of  any  kind  taking  place  in  their 
aeighboarhood  will  be  treated  with  utmost  severity  and  will  be  liable 
io  hftve  their  farms  burnt  and  stock  confiscated.  Should  any  part  of 
the  Bailway  line  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  be  damaged  maliciously 
the  nearest  farms  will  be  similarly  treated. 

By  order, 

(Signed)        F.  White,  Major, 

District  Conunissioner. 

FlCKSBOBO, 

Jun0  16, 1900.  (Typewritten.) 
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NOnOB. 

No  persons  are  to  leave  the  Town  of  Fioksbiirg  without  a  FaM. 
In  the  event  of  any  firing  taking  place  the  inhabitants  are  to  remain 
in  their  houses. 

H.  V.  Haldanb,  Lt., 

0.0.  Police, 
For  District  Oonunisdoner. 

FiCKSBUBO, 

June  14,  1900.  (Typewritten.) 


NOTICE. 

All  rifles,  guns,  revolvers,  and  weapons  of  whatsoever  kind  and  all 
ammunition  in  the  township  of  Fioksburg  are  to  be  handed  in  at  the 
Court  House,  Fioksburg,  before  4  pjn.  28th  May,  1900. 

All  horses,  saddles,  and  bridles  to  be  sent  in  by  4  p.m.  38th  May, 
1900. 

Any  one  found  in  possession  of  Arms  after  above-mentioned  time 
will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

By  Order, 

General  Bbabant. 

Wm.  Gk>DDABD,  Captain. 

FiCKSBUBO, 

May  28, 1900.  (Handwritten.) 


NOTICE. 

Until  further  Notice  no  services  will  take  place  in  the  varioiia 
Churches  in  Fioksburg  after  dark. 

Service  will  take  place  in  the  English  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops  at  7  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

By  Order  of  the 

DisTBicT  ComnssioifaB. 

FiCKSBUBO, 

June,  1900.  (Typewritten.) 


NOTICE. 

No  schools  to  be  carried  on  without  special  permiflsion. 

By  Order  of  the 

DlBTBICT  COKMXSnOHBB. 

FiCKSBUBO, 

/line  18, 1900. 
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NOTICE. 

Any  penonfl  catting  down  trees  in  the  town  of  Ficksburg  without 
penninion  will  be  severely  dealt  with. 

By  Order  of  the 

District  Comhissionbb. 

FtOKBBlTBO, 

June  20, 1900.  (Typewritten.) 

Bryant  gave  me  three  telegrams  to  deliver — one  to  Jnneas. 
M%jor  Ashton  of  the  Intelligence  Department ;  one  to  the 
Town  Commandant,  Major  Stewart  of  the  Staffords  ;  and 
one  to  Lieutenant  Brownlee  of  the  Kaffrarian  Bifies.  I 
delivered  the  first  two,  and  then  found  that  Lieutenant 
Brownlee  was  at  the  camp  at  Willow  Grange,  about 
six  miles  on  the  road  to  Hammonia.  The  camp  was  high 
up  on  the  kopje  range  on  the  right  of  the  road  beyond  the 
Willow  Grange  Pass.  The  Lieutenant  and  his  men  were 
engaged  with  the  enemy  over  the  hills — the  man  in  charge 
of  the  camp  did  not  know  exactly  where.  Bifle  fire 
could  be  heard  and  an  occasional  Boer  cannon-shot  from 
Zont  Eop. 

I  left  the  telegram  at  his  tent  and  returned  safely  at 
1.30  p.m.  On  the  way  home  there  were  sounds  of  con- 
siderable firing  from  the  left,  east.  Boer  positions  were 
not  far  off.  An  orderly  told  me  that  the  day  before  the 
Boers  had  nearly  pinked  him  with  a  shell  from  Zout  Kop 
on  this  road. 

I  called  at  34th  Camp  and  drew  my  rations  of  meat  and 
coffee.  In  town  I  heard  that  a  convoy  had  just  come  in 
from  Basutoland,  with  fresh  supplies  of  jams,  treacle, 
biscuits,  and  cigarettes,  all  for  sale  at  more  reasonable 
prices  than  usual.  I  trotted  back  to  34th  Camp  with  the 
information,  and  the  boys  asked  me  to  buy  two  or  three 
pounds'  worth  of  groceries  for  them.  It  was  a  great  treat 
to  them.    I  returned  to  the  Post  Office  at  6.30. 

Bryant  said  that  I  was  not  supposed  to  deliver  private  June  24. 
telegrams  to  camps  outside  of  town,  that  I  ought  to  have  ®"°^^' 
returned  with  the  message  when  I  found  that  Lieutenant 
Brownlee  was  not  in  town. 
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I  had  a  goiet,  lazy  morning.  Barton  came  down  to 
get  three  additional  tins  of  treacle.  The  store  was  closed, 
on  account  of  Sunday,  but  we  managed  to  find  the  owner. 
I  took  dinner  at  the  quarters  of  Sergeant  Gkunham  of 
the  O.B.C.  Police.  I  was  astonished  at  the  better  rations 
of  these  men.  It  was  the  first  square  soldier's  meal  I  had 
had  for  a  long  time ;  I  was  treated  to  kidney,  bacon,  beef, 


BASUTOLAND 


ilPPROXiMATE     DIRECTIONS     AND    POSITIONS 
AROUND      FlCKSBuf^G 

j«  CAMPS  •-  POST   orncc 

A*   34-'"    CAMP       JUHt    1/  TO   21 
•^•9       ••  «•  •»        22     ••    2 A    P.W. 

tea,  bread-and-butter,  &c, — all  this  on  a  white  table-cloth 
and  in  a  house  I — An  Australian  settler  and  old  Shrewsbury 
Grammar  School  boy,  did  the  honours  of  the  table.  I 
met,  strangely  enough,  the  son-in-law  of  an  old  gentle- 
man of  South  Wales  whom  I  knew  years  ago,  and  we 
had  a  talk  over  recent  history  in  that  neighbourhood.  In 
the  afternoon  a  church  service  was  held  next  door  in  the 
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Town  Hall,  which  is  now  the  general  hospital.  The 
hymn  music  sounded  familiar  and  as  an  echo  of  a  home 
life  that  was  far  from  us.  A  piano  did  service  for  lack  of 
a  more  sonorous  instrument.  This  morning  I  saw  many 
civilians  going  to  church  in  best  bib  and  tucker,  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  "  all  the  same  as  in  the  old  country." 

I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  tall,  solemn-looking 
Boer  that  I  had  seen  loafing  about  the  square  for  the  past 
day  or  two.  He  said  he  was  a  refugee,  and  that  he  had 
received  threatening  letters  and  notices  from  Boer  com- 
mandants saying  that  he  would  be  shot  if  he  did  not 
return  at  once  to  his  commando  to  fight.  I  asked  him 
what  he  purposed  doing,  and  he  said  that  if  the  English 
evacuated  Ficksburg  he  should  either  go  with  them  or 
cross  into  Basutoland. 


1900 


CHAPTER  XI 


BACK  TO   KLIP  DRIFT  NEK 


jwtte  34.  TN  the  afternoon  I  heard  a  rumour  that  our  Company 

Sunday.  X  wBTe  marching  out  at    night.     I  rode  up   to  Big 

Boulder  Camp  and  found  that  the  information  was 
accurate,  that  orders  were  out  for  a  march  at  midnight. 
I  returned  at  once  to  the  Post  Office  to  pack  my  kit,  for 
I  had  no  mind  to  part  with  my  Company.  I  wrote  a  few 
letters  home.  I  did  not  know  when  I  might  again  be 
near  a  Post  Office.  I  was  occupied  in  letter  writing  when 
Eelsey  galloped  down  to  tell  me  that  the  hour  had  been 
changed,  that  we  were  to  start  at  nine  o'clock.  It  was 
almost  that  hour  then,  and  we  rode  out  into  the  darkness 
as  fast  as  we  could,  and  found  at  the  camping-place  that 
the  column  had  already  started  a  good  ten  minutes.  All 
must  have  been  done  in  a  hurry,  for  belated  Cape-cart 
drivers  and  officers'  servants  were  screaming  at  each 
other  out  of  the  dark.  We  pushed  on,  overtook  the 
column  in  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  found  our  comrades. 
Before  approaching  Willow  Grange  Pass  our  Company 
was  rearranged  into  dismounted  guards  for  the  convoy 
and  mounted  leaders  of  horses.  I  was  one  of  twenty  of 
the  foot-guards  under  Corporal  Green ;  Eelsey  led  my 
horse.  The  march  was  continued  in  silence  and  jn  dense 
darkness.  The  stars  were  brilliant  and  twinkling,  there 
was  no  moon.  We  were  in  the  shadows  of  the  high 
clififs,  and  of  the  kopjes  of  defiles  and  passes.  The  dark 
outlines  of  the  lofty  escarpments  and  canon  crags  to  our 
left,  as  we  neared  Hammonia,  cast  a  weird  and  dim 
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It 
I. 


ilemnity  over  our  progress.  After  midnight  it  became 
intensely  cold  with  hoar  frost ;  the  breath  froze  at  our 
very  lipa,  my  beard  and  moustache  were  stiff  with  ice. 
The  riderB  with  led  horses  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
walk,  for  so  keen  was  the  cold  that  it  was  positively 
painful  to  be  still,  or  to  be  in  the  saddle.  Slowly  we 
trudged  along  for  weary  hoars,  at  first  in  silence,  and 
later,  when  the  chief  danger  of  molestation  was  passed, 
talking  and  laughing.  We  had  been  ordered  to  main- 
tain silence  along  by  Willow  Grange,  but  that  restraint 
could  have  been  of  little  help  to  us,  for,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  a  sergeant  let  off  his  rifle  by  accident  in  a 
defile,  awaking  thereby  the  echoes  with  its  sharp  crack 
and  whistling  bullet,  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  ox- 
waggons  in  onr  convoy,  and  difficult  drifts  to  cross.  At 
any  point  the  harsh,  imprecating  screams  of  the  Kaffir 
drivers,  their  shrill  whistling,  the  deadly  swish  and  pistol- 
like crack  of  their  long  whips,  the  rumble  of  waggons, 
and  the  creak  of  brakes  woold  have  discovered  a  moving 
convoy  to  any  living  sooJ  from  Ficksburg  to  Hammonia. 
It  was  a  most  memorable  midsummer  night's  dream ! 

We  reached  the  south  side  of  Hammonia  at  about  four  June  si  u 
'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  halt  was  called.  The 
advance  guard  was  composed  of  Section  I.,  and  the 
Company  waggon  was  with  them,  and  they,  not  hearing 
the  order,  passed  on  about  two  miles  to  the  Klip  Drift 
&ide  of  Hammonia  camping-grounds.  Section  II.  was 
left  in  the  rear  to  wait  and  to  swear.  The  officers  pro- 
ceeded, and  for  an  hour  or  two  we  were  left  with  nothing 
to  do  and  nothing  to  eat,  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  night, 
horse  and  man  chilled  to  the  marrow.  If  anything  could 
have  warmed  the  men  it  would  have  been  the  suppressed 
ragB  they  were  in.  There  was  some  bitter  and  very  ogly 
talking,  and  the  rankest  mutiny  was  bandied  about.  It 
was  certainly  hard  to  bear  such  careless  neglect  with 
a  patient  spirit.  We  watched  with  straining  eyes, 
£rom  the  rise  on  which  we  had  halted,  for  the  frst 
flicker  of  dawn.      I  shall  always  remember  the  joyous 
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comfort  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Pleiades,  jost 
above  the  skyUne,  on  a  steely  cold  and  rapidly  li^hbiDg 
horizon,  seemed  to  bring  to  me.  It  was  something 
familiar — a  home  constellation. 

I  fear  that  an  officer's  inability  to  endure  with  fortitude 
the  ordeal  of  the  night  had  much  to  do  with  this  needless 
infliction.  Had  there  been  any  attack  the  utmost  dis- 
order must  have  prevailed,  and  disaster  must  inevitably 
have  followed.  It  was  a  fearfully  mismanaged  aSair,  and 
the  officer  responsible  deserved  the  strongest  censure. 
Daylight  came  at  last,  and  with  it  Newnham  bringing 

,   who,  it  appeared,  had  found  Section  I.   and  had 

spent  the  long  interval  by  a  fire  at  the  waggon.  The 
servants  and  the  drivers  of  the  two  or  three  precions 
Cape  carts  over  which  we  had  been  standing  guard  had 
wrapped  themselves  up  and  gone  to  sleep,  and  with  some 
difficulty  they  were  awakened.  Then  it  was  found  that 
the  harnessed  horses  and  mules  were  so  frozen  and  weary 
that  they  could  not  be  got  to  move.  Newnham,  always 
alert  and  active,  called  upon  a  half  a  dozen  of  us  to  leave 
our  horses  and  help  the  poor  beasts  in  the  carts.  It  was 
the  servant's  office  to  remain  on  his  box  and  belabour  his 
team.  With  iufinite  trouble  and  patience  we  got  them 
on  the  move  at  last.  Between  the  Captain  and  our  Section 
there  were  strained  relations,  and  the  men  were  in  no 
temper  either  to  choose  soft  words  or  their  manner  of 
reply.  There  was  not  a  man  there  who  would  not  at 
Newnham's  order  have  guarded  any  trust  with  his  life ; 
but  they  had  no  use  for  mere  spite,  and  they  showod  it. 

We  rejoined  the  lost  Section,  loosened  girths,  uid  fed 
our  horses.  My  mare  was  ravenous,  and  ate  in  such 
baste  as  was  pitiful  to  see,  For  the  men  there  were  no 
rations,  not  even  the  cofEee  that  would  have  been  bo 
acceptable  and  that  would  have  been  like  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  There  was  a  fire,  and  water  was  brought  op 
from  a  distance  with  much  labour,  why  our  coCfee  wu 
not  forthcoming  wo  could  not  discover ;  coffee  was  going 
among   the  men    about  the    waggons,  that  is  certain. 
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rtonately  some  of  the  men  had  in  their  wallets  some 
raps  of  bread  and  some  treacle,  bought  at  Ficksbarg, 
)  a  tew  managed  to  get  a  mouthful.* 
'  The  redeeming  feature  of  this  march  was  the  anfailing  Juqbm 
rtivity  of  Newnham.     If  there  was  a  wheel  stuck,  his 
templary  shoulder  was  at  it  as  soon  as  any  one's.     Now 
I  then  he  threw  out  an  encouraging  word  or  a  good- 
Mured  rallying  gibe.     We  all  liked  him  very  much. 
^  We  "  saddled  up  "  almost  immediately,  and  our  Section  Juoeas 
nnder  Newnham  was  made  right  flank  guard  ;  I  was  one 
of  three  (Tomlinson  and  Meikle  were  the  others)  under 
Napier,  for  the  outer,  right  scouts.     Newnham  constantly 
rode  to  and  fro  and  made  us  scout  fat  out  to  the  right, 
bat  we  were  not  shot  at  from  the  ridges  as  we  were  on 
June  16th.    We  scouted  past  Middlesex  Kopje  and  on 
into  Klip  Drift  Camp,  where  we  arrived  at  10.30  a.m. 
We  were  all  allowed  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
for  which  we  were  thankful,  for  we  had  got  through  thirty 
hoars  of  work. 

This  morning  Napier  and  seven  of  our  Section  were  Joneaa 
toid  off  for  a  foraging  expedition  in  conjunction   with 
some  regulars.    Napier  sent  Davis  and  Blount  to  scout 
the    HiboTiia    Road.      Lieutenant    McCaashn,  of    the 

*  The  tollowiog  eitroot  from  the  letter  ol  a  retunied  Teoman,  nhioh 
kppekred  in  the  Wticiaitttler  OoitlU  of  Jnne  2G.  1901,  is  so  apropos  that 
it  might  hare  been  written  of  our  i>na  eiperieaces; — 

■■  I  votidei  it  oSoets  ever  reallK  that  it  liaa  in  Ibelr  power  to  make  tb« 
lire*  oI  their  man  n  little  bell,  or,  it  not  a  pnradlsa,  at  least  a  burden  easil; 
Kii  oh«ertall]r  anpported.  No  eubjeat  o(  the  Ciar  ever  depeQcled  tor  his 
well-being  on  bia  master  m  a  man  in  the  ranks  does  oa  his  officer.  Marcella 
nrtd  M  Ibe  '  awlul  noedleu  aaflerine.'  Needless  ?  It  is  the  very  kejnote 
lo  the  lituation.  Tommj'  docs  not  'j^rouae,'  a^  he  calls  it,  at  privnUons 
which  are  the  eilKeocieH  ot  active  serrico,  but  at  the  aaeleaB  banlshipB  that 
ar*  the  reen]!  of  want  ot  consideration  or  downright  careleasDcsa  which 
MDOunta  to  poaitive  cnieltj.  Att«r  a  certain  YeoninQi?  ootnpan;  had  made 
an  all-nighl  march  in  the  bitter  cold  a  halt  was  cnlled  at  dAj-bntak  ;  with 
moob  diffionllj  water  was  procured  from  a  spruit  oier  a  mile  away,  and  tbs 
*  dUe; '  boiled.  The  Captalo,  who  wm  in  a  temper  at  tosicg  his  Cape  cart, 
Ifam  tbo  order, '  Stand  lo  joor  horsea  I '  The  Lieutenant,  who  hated  to  bm 
hU  neD  ill-treated,  tii(  hia  lips  to  control  himself.     '  But  the  men,  air,'  said 

ba.  '  ore  just  soing  to  have  their  coffee.'    '  Then  let  the  d i  men  go 

•  ihalr  ooOm  1 ' " 
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LeinsterSy  with  some  of  his  men,  took  two  waggons  out 
on  the  Hibemia  Boad.  The  rest  of  oar  men  under  Napier 
tnmed  roand  to  the  left  a  httle  west  of  south  to  old  Von 
Maltitz's  farm,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Klip  Drift, 
thence  about  west  to  a  Kaffir  kraal,  where  Tomlinson 
bought  some  bead-work  ornaments.  I  noticed  that  one 
young  mother,  highly  prized,  as  a  charm,  a  long  necklace 
of  plaited  grass  and  beads,  which  she  had  wound  in  many 
coils  around  her  baby's  neck.  Thence,  Napier,  Bar- 
rington,  and  Heame  rode  south-east  to  a  farm,  to  see  if 
''  oat-hay,"  or  other  forage,  could  be  obtained  there. 
Tomlinson  and  I  rode  on  westward  to  a  big  farm  up  on 
the  slope  of  the  high  kopje  ridge  that  bounds  this  Klip 


^  s 


.  Hiepii»A«^ 


Nek — Senekal  plain  on  the  west  and  south-west.  Shortly 
afterwards  Napier,  Barrington  and  Heame  rejoined  us. 
At  this  farm  there  were  an  old  Boer  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  three  or  four  grown-up  sons,  and  a  son's  wife. 
At  first  they  refused  to  supply  anything,  bat  we  found 
oat-hay  and  firewood  in  abundance.  We  bought  (always 
for  high  prices)  bread,  lard,  and  oranges.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  several  trees  laden  with  ripening  fruit.  I 
thought  this  very  remarkable  remembering  the  night 
frosts,  but  saw  that  the  northern  exposure  of  the  garden 
and  its  shelter  of  high  kopjes  west  and  south  would 
account  for  the  crop.  The  frosts  do  not  seem  to  pene- 
trate, to  any  destructive  degree,  the  coombes  or  small 
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with  a  Dorthern  aspect.  If  any  damage  of  the 
kind  were  to  be  feared  it  would  be  from  the  dry  piercing 
winds  from  the  Maluti  Mountains,  which  now  have  great 
patches  and  fields  of  anow  on  thetn.  Napier  placed  me 
on  guard  on  the  north  skyline,  and  I  reported  iu  tarn 
the  approach  of  McCaualin  and  his  waggons  and  of  a 
small  patrol,  Phillips  and  Anderson,  nnder  Corporal  R, 
Morgan.  I  also  reported  a  negro  who  was  on  the  spy.  on 
the  kopje  behind  the  farm.  Napier  with  three  of  us 
went  up  and  brought  him  down.  The  kopje  top  was 
defended  by  saugars  (evidently  built  for  defence,  not 
kraals),  and  the  place  was  naturally  stroug  in  rocky  cover. 
The  attitude  of  the  household,  if  non-committal,  was  not 
in  the  least  friendly.  It  is  folly  to  allow  such  depositories 
of  stores  in  a  coantry  swarming  with  the  enemy.  The 
waggons  took  forage,  and  some  gum-tree  trunks  for 
firewood.  We  now  scouted  in  advance  of  the  waggons 
to  Hibemia  and  bought  a  few  things  at  Ingram's  country 
Btoree  there,  and  we  got  a  few  loaves  of  bread  from  a 
Scotch  woman,  Mrs.  Carmichael.  A  batch  was  just  out 
of  the  oven ;  we  paid  her  one  shilling  per  loaf,  which  was 
cheap  as  bread  goes  now.  In  Klip  Nek  Camp  we  divided 
all  grub  obtained,  evenly,  which  is  Napier's  way,  and 
my  share  came  to  Is.  6d. 

At  the  request  of  the  officer  commanding  the  Lein-  J 
Bters,  a  combined  patrol  was  made  to-day  towards  the 
north  and  east.  We  went  out  twenty-four  strong,  mider 
Newnham,  to  the  hill  east  of  camp,  between  Middlesex 
Kopje  and  the  high  berg  north-east  of  camp,  and  beyond 
Artillery  Hill.  A  similar  party  of  Brabant's  Horse,  from 
Middlesex  Kopje,  were  patrolling  south-east  of  us.  I 
Wae  one  of  the  left  Oank  scouts,  our  general  direction 
was  north-east  on  the  tableland.  The  Leinsters  and  a 
gnn  took  up  a  central  position  between  the  scouting 
p&rties,  and  baited  whilst  the  scouts  advanced. 

We  soon  got  into  touch  with  the  enemy.  We  saw  a 
good  number  of  Boers  north-east  of  ub,  to  our  direct 
front.     They  kept  np  an  irregular  fire  to  the  right  and 
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left.  On  OUT  right  they  were  firing  at  the  Brabants.  On 
our  left  tbey  fired  at  three  of  our  Section  who  had  been 
sent  around  at  the  foot  of  this  tableland  berg  to  the  left, 
or  west  (Kirby,  Pyecroft  and  another).  Mr.  Newnham 
hastily  wrote  a  message  and  ordered  me  to  take  it 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  Leinsters.  He  then 
plnckily  pushed  oat  to  the  extreme  left  front,  and  imme- 
diately I  heard  several  shots  iired  in  that  direction.  I 
delivered  the  despatch,  and  the  officer  commanding  sent 
me  to  the  front  again  to  tell  Newnbam  to  retire  at  once. 
Our  scoatB  bad  gone  forward  so  eagerly  that  it  was  some 
time  before  we  were  all  collected  and  ready  to  retire. 
After  rejoining  the  Leinstera  we  rode  down  the  steep 
descent,  from  the  tableland  to  camp,  at  12.30  p.m. 
When  we  got  there  we  foond  Kirby  and  the  other  two 
men  had  returned,  reporting  that  they  had  been  fired  at 
from  a  farm  to  which  we  had  frequently  patrolled  before. 
I  was  one  of  two,  under  Corporal  Gray,  warned 
for  early  patrol,  5.30  a.m.  Eric  €.  Scott  was  the  other 
man.  We  rode  southward  to  Von  Maltitz's  farm,  and 
there  partook  of  coffee  made  from  ground,  roasted,  dried- 
peacbes,  and  some  excellent  cured  beef,  and  bread- 
and-butter.  Von  Maititz  was  an  interesting  character, 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  erect,  medium  height, 
and  exceedingly  talkative.  Wbat  is  more,  be  talked 
well  and  sensibly.  He  spoke  English  fluently.  Hft 
spoke  of  current  events  quite  as  an  outsider  might  do, 
as  if  be  were  watching  with  interest  a  drama,  with 
the  acting  of  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  talked  in 
an  even  chatter,  without  malice  or  seeming  bias  of  the 
actions  of  either  English  or  Boers.  He  oonfesited  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Boers,  hut  he  had  English 
friends.  Even  now  English  ladies  were  staying  in  his 
family.  Hia  sons  were  in  the  Boer  army.  He  was  free 
to  discuss  any  topic  I  cored  to  moot.  Both  he  and  bis 
family  were  interesting.  His  wife,  a  little  old  lady  with 
bright  brown  eyes,  was  verysallow.  He  said,  "  She  ia  aa 
invalid,  she  is  the  mother  of  my  eleven  children."    Ho. 
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four  sons  in  the  war :  one  had  juet  been  killed,  shot 
Q^h  the  head,  his  youngest.  He  spoke  this  in  the 
e   even   voice,    without   other   emotion   than   a   still 

later  rapidity  of  utterance.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew 
He  said,  "  The  Kafhr  boy  came  home  and  said.  '  My 
I  dead,  I  can  do  no  more ! '  "  His  son,  he  added, 
was  sure  to  have  distinguished  himself  had  he  lived,  he 
was  brave  and   wise   for   his    years.      He  had  captured 

Major  by  himself.      He    was    "  only   a   boy,   you 

I  have  asked  for  his  horse  and  his  bridle  and 

Idle,  just  for  a  memorial  of  my  boy,  you  know."     He 

•posed  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that.  His  son 
wa8  killed  on  the  Zand  Biver,  not  very  far  from  "Winburg. 
He  himself  had  fought  in  Natal,  at  Colenso,  and  at  Spion 
Kop.  He  spoke  quite  impatiently  of  the  English  systems 
of  fighting.  The  English  were  brave,  but  did  not  know 
bow  to  fight  the  Boers.  They  had  made  the  most  terrible 
blander  at  Spion  Kop.  Warren  made  a  great  mistake  in 
retreating,  and  he  bragged  that  he  had  returned  without 
the  loss  of  a  man !  How  many  had  he  lost  on  Spion 
Kop  I  Spion  Kop  could  have  been  held  by  the  English, 
and  had  they  held  it  they  could  have  annihilated  the 
Boers,  could  have  cannonaded  their  laagers  in  every 
direction.  I  suggested  that  it  had  been  said  that  there 
was  no  water  there.  He  said  it  was  not  true,  there  was 
water  there,  he  knew  it.  I  said  the  soldiers  were  worn 
oat  with  marching  and  fighting  that  day.  I  asked  bim 
what  the  local  forces  of  Boers  were  going  to  do ;  I  said 
he  most  know.  No,  he  had  seen  only  a  few  Boer  scouts ; 
be  thought  they  wonld  all  give  trouble  before  they  sur- 
rendered. There  was  one  thing  certain,  he  said,  they 
would  give  up  at  once  if  they  knew  that  Kruger  had  dona 
so.  This  man  had  a  pass  to  remain  on  his  farm ;  any 
Boer  could  obtain  one  if  he  came  In  and  said  he  wonld 
stay  on  his  farm  I 

Von  Maltitz's  farm  will  be  best  remembered  as  one  at 
which  patrols  could  buy  the  following  provisions. 
Cooked  turkey,  6s.,  cooked  goose,  4s.,  cooked  fowl,  28., 
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bread,  Is.  per  loaf,  beBides  dried  frait,  bacon  and  corned 
beef. 

This  day  was  not  to  be  devoid  ot  hard  work  and  interest. 
On  the  return  of  oar  small  patrol  to  camp  at  9  a.m.,  we 
found  that  Mr.  Roller  and  a  party  of  twelve  of  34th 
Company  had  gone  oat  to  scout  for  a  reconnoitring  force 
ot  eighty  of  the  Leinstera,  with  a  Maxim  (Leinster 
Maxim).  The  party  went  oat  on  the  Senekal  Boad  and 
followed  the  telegraph  line  for  five  or  six  miles  and  then 
tamed  north-eastward  towards  the  bordering  kopje 
ranges,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  enemy  had  taken 
up  a  position.  Here,  a  small  but  intereBting  engagement 
took  place.  1  cannot  give  full  particulars  of  it,  for  I  was 
not  present,  although  I  muat  have  witnessed  a  part  of  the 
attack  from  a  distance,  but  the  main  facts  were  common 
property,  to-day  ('29th}.  They  found  the  enemy  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  the  Leinsters  could  not  hold  their 
ground :  they  hastily  retired  to  a  donga  near  by,  and 
had  to  abandon  their  Maxim,  for  a  while,  in  a  drift. 
Palmer,  determined  that  it  should  not  be  lost,  with 
Davern  and  T.  A.  Scott,  of  ours,  was  chiefly  infitrumeatal 
in  rallying  some  of  the  Leinsters,  and  in  getting  the  gon 
away.  During  this  operation  Holler,  with  the  lew  otbets 
of  the  34th,  took  np  a  covering  position  in  a  kraal.  The 
Boers  retired,  bat  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  all  the  while.  Oar 
force  being  so  very  small.  Boiler  sent  in  three  messengers 
to  KUp  Nek  Camp  (Meikle,  Jacoby,  and  Anderson)  to  ask 
for  support.  They  came  into  camp  with  word  that  the 
reconnoitring  force  was  hard  pressed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sergeant  Burrows  had  been  ordereid 
to  take  out  a  patrol  of  eleven  men.  I  was  told  off  for  one 
of  them.  We  started  at  3.10  p.iii.,  and  had  proceeded  oat 
on  the  plain,  north  north>east,  before  Holler's  messengers 
came  into  camp.  We  scooted  to  a  rise  about  two  miles 
north-west  of  the  kopje  from  which  the  Boers  fired  at  ob 
on  Jane  titb.  To  the  east  or  slightly  north  of  east  we 
saw  a  pretty  large  number  of  Boers — a  hundred  at  least, 
mounted,  and  galloping  aboot  in  an  excitemant  lot  whidk 
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eoold  not  account.  They  were  quite  two  thousand 
from  US  and  shooting  rapidly  to  our  left,  or  left 
boat.  Just  at  this  moment  the  fifteen-pounder  on  the 
summit  north-east  of  camp  began  to  shell  in  the 
direction  of  our  June  6th  kopje,  and  we  soon  saw  many 
ol  the  enemy  escaping  from  this  quarter.  The  shells 
made  a  long,  screaming  sound,  close  over  our  right  flank. 
Buirows,  with  good  judgment,  pushed  us  forward  to  the 
next  ridge,  and  then  sent  Fortescue  into  camp  with  infor- 
mation, and  a  request  for  further  orders.  With  only 
eleven  men  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  more  effective 
demonstration.  Word  presently  came  to  us,  from  a 
Leinster  officer,  who  had  galloped  out  from  camp  to  keep 
an  eye  on  things  generally,  for  us  to  retire  to  camp  at 
once.  The  officer  then  told  us  that  messengers  had  come 
to  camp  to  say  that  our  morning  reconnoitring  force  had 
been  cut  off  and  was  fighting  the  enemy  under  consider- 
able pressure.  A  few  minutes  after,  as  we  were  proceed- 
ing to  camp,  we  met  all  the  available  mounted  men  that 
had  been  left  in  camp  in  extended  order,  under  Brune 
and  Newnham,  galloping  out  in  the  direction  of  where 
Boiler  and  the  Leinsters  were  supposed  to  be.  It  was 
now  after  sunset  and  it  rapidly  became  very  dark  and 
very  cold.  We  galloped  and  trotted  on  about  six  or  seven 
miles  and  halted  in  silence  on  the  veldt.  We  saw  and 
heard  nothing.  Orders  were  whispered,  Fyecroft  and  I 
were  sent  to  the  front  as  an  outpost,  and  we  remained  out 
on  the  left  advance  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Fyecroft' s 
mare  was  very  troublesome,  we  could  not  prevent  her 
from  champing  her  bit,  and  that  seemed  a  great  noise  in 
the  stillness,  as  we  strained  our  ears  towards  our  front  to 
catch  any  sound  that  might  bring  us  information.  Still, 
nothing  developed,  and,  by  and  by,  the  Sergeant-Major 
(for  every  available  man  had  been  scraped  up  in  camp  for 
this  force)  was  sent  out  to  give  us  the  order  to  return 
to  camp.  We  mounted,  and,  after  a  hard  gallop, 
overtook  the  rest,  when  Newnham  met  us  and  put  Pye- 
croft  and  me  on  as  right  flank  scouts.    It  was  with  the 

12 
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greatest  difficulty  that  we  kept  in  toQch  with  the  Column, 
the  darkness  was  so  intense.  On  our  retnm  journey  the 
Leinsters  were  discovered  by  whistling  signals.  We  were 
soon  informed  that  they  were  safe  and  that  they  had 
camped,  but  that  Boiler  and  his  men  had  jost  ridden  to 
Elip  Nek.  We  had  missed  our  men  in  the  dark.  We 
then  trotted  homeward ;  as  scout  I  felt  very  thankful  to 
the  artillery  picket  on  the  high  kopje  above  tiie  Nek,  who, 
knowing  that  men  were  out  on  the  plain  blundering 
around  in  the  dark,  kept  a  signal  lamp  steadily  burning 
to  guide  us.  We  were  all  fortunate  in  the  gallop  out ;  in 
spite  of  unseen  holes,  innumerable  anthills,  treacherous 
little  dongas,  and  loose  strands  of  barbed  wire,  only  one 
horse  had  come  to  grief.  He  had  fallen  headlong  with  his 
rider  into  an  antbear's  hole,  and  Newnham  sent  them 
back  with  a  comrade  whose  horse  was  also  worn  out  with 
work.  We  got  into  camp  shortly  after  nine  o'clock.  My 
little  mare,  thank  God,  has  borne  up  well,  but  she  is 
weak,  very  weak,  from  overwork,  and  little  and  bad  food, 
but  she  is  as  well  as  any  other,  and  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  Enightsbridge  horses  remaining  in  the  Company, 
i^^*-.  I  was  told  ofif  for  one  of  six  men  for  armed,  wood 

fatigue,  under  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Grumley.  We  got 
some  branches  of  trees  at  a  farm — around  to  the  xig^t 
going  out  north-east  from  Elip  Nek.  We  armed  men 
mounted  guard  on  the  ridges  around  the  farm,  whilst  the 
waggon  under  Grumley  got  the  wood.  While  I  was 
watching  I  saw  a  Kaffir  herder  go  out  from  a  flock  of 
sheep*  he  was  tending,  up  to  the  next  farm,  about  a  mile 
further  on — the  place  from  which  Eirby  said  he  had  been 
sniped  (on  June  27th).  We  did  not  fire,  but  I  tdi 
pretty  certain  that  he  was  a  messenger  and  spy.  In  jost 
such  a  similar  case  one  of  Grumley's  mules  was  shot  in 
the  leg,  on  a  wood  fatigue  of  a  few  days  ago.    A  Boer 

*  At  this  iinM  we  wen  nol  indiacriminatelj  raanding  up  th*  fiods  saA 
hards  of  the  ooonky.  The  flooks  Mid  o^ltle  of  Been  with  pe«»  we  eitiwr 
allowed  to  renmin  oo  the  Und  or  were  taken  onlj  ee  neoMii^  wqttiiii, 
when  reoeipte  ware  giTen  for  them  faj  offioen  oommaoding. 
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had  crept  up  and  sniped.  We  returned  to  camp  with  a 
waggon  load  of  green  wood.  I  then  found  myself  told  off 
for  grazing,  and,  subsequently,  for  night  stable  guard. 

We  frequently  ask  ourselves  what  our  division  is  doing, 
and  what  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  our  Klip  Nek 
Gamp  is.  We  are  told  nothing,  unless  now  and  then  a  lie 
or  two,  to  mystify  us.  We  rarely  see  our  Generals,  we 
know  nothing  of  the  distribution  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
division  but  what  we  have  gleaned  by  journeying  to 
Ficksburg  and  Hammonia.  We  see  that  the  bugles  and 
bands  aie  ordered  to  practice  frequently,  and  it  is  said 
that  we  are  thereby  trying  to  make  believe  that  we  are  a 
stronger  force  than  we  really  are.  I  think  the  enemy 
must  be  pretty  accurately  informed  as  to  our  numbers, 
fte.,  sedng  that  Boers  are  sometimes  allowed  to  come 
into  the  precincts  of  camp  to  sell  bread  to  the  officers,  and 
to  make  complaints.  We  do  not  know  where  Greneral 
Bundle  is.  We  only  have  a  vague  idea,  taking  one  thing 
and  another — ^marches  and  countermarches  of  troops, 
eamps,  and  posts,  that  we  may  be  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain an  unbreakable  Une  from  Ficksburg  to  Senekal,  and 
to  be  trying  to  keep  the  enemy  east  of  this  line.  As  to 
the  individual  soldier  he  is  as  if  he  were  but  a  small  and 
insignificant  piece  of  a  huge  machine.  The  Boer  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  admits  of  more  individualism,  and 
greater  elasticity — an  advantage  we  cannot  hope  to  gain 
for  this  war.  Every  Boer,  one  suspects,  knows  at  least 
the  main  object  of  his  General,  and  so  every  loyal  man  of 
them  can  be  consciously  pressing  to  that  end.  A  motive 
is  never  offered  us,  we  are  unconscious  of  all  except 
drodgery,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience.  We  can  all  see, 
very  plainly,  that  more  mounted  troops  and  mobility  are 
items  greatly  to  be  desired. 

I  have  been  writing  this  in  the  san  (so  it  may  be  a  little 
mad)  and  a  rather  chill  wind,  in  Klip  Nek  Camp.  I  am 
lying  with  my  back  against  a  sun- warmed  anthiU.  I  am 
grazing  my  own  and  Kelsey's  horses.  We  are  camped  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  basin.    The  place  now  has  a 
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deserted  appearance :  there  seems  to  be  bat  a  very  small 
force  here — the  Leinster  Regiment  scattered  into  small 
laagers  or  pickets  on  the  varioas  elevated  positions  around 
the  camp;  a  gnn  or  two  of  artillery ;  our  two  sections  of 
the  34th  Company,  and  a  Company  of  Brabant's  Horse 
on  Middlesex  Eopje.  The  camping  grounds  of  the  Nek 
are  getting  very  dirty.  The  grass  is  trampled  and  bare, 
patdies  of  feathers  are  everywhere,  old  and  ill-covered 
latrines,  burnt  patches,  tins  and  refuse  are  in  evidence 
against  us  as  a  force. 

Poor  young  Grout's  grave  is  quite  near  our  lines — ^not  a 
hundred  yards  away  from  where  his  brother  is  now  occu- 
pied on  a  job  with  the  waggons ;  I  am  told  that  QenenJ 
Campbell  did  not  wish  the  surviving  brother  to  rejoin  the 
firing  line  for  the  present 

Last  night  I  was  night  stable  guard,  with  Barrington 
on  my  reUef .  It  was  windy  and  chilly,  but  there  was  no 
frost,  and  this  morning  it  makes  for  rain.  It  was  a  quiet 
day  to-day.  I  was  able  to  do  some  washing  in  a  biscuit 
tin,  and  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  promised  for  rain,  many  of 
us  looked  about  for  some  sort  of  shelter  for  the  night. 
At  first  I  thought  a  big  anthill  scooped  out,  cave  fashion, 
would  help  me,  but  a  stab  with  my  bayonet  into  one  soon 
convinced  me  that  it  was  an  impracticable  idea.  The  piece 
I  had  chipped  out  allowed  me  to  re-examine  them  and 
their  habits.  They  are  deliberate  and  dazed  in  their 
movement  when  thus  disturbed — ^not  frantic  as  our  active 
English  ants  are.  Their  bodies  are  soft  and  limp- 
almost  flabby — of  a  light  red  colour,  semi-transparent 
globular  head  with  proboscis  and  two  antenn»  or  feelen 
— ^no  visible  eyes,  legs  very  fine  and  spidery,  but  short, 
apparently  three  legs  on  each  side.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  render  their  building  material  so  hard,  but  it  is 
weather-proof  and  cement-like.  I  should  say  that  there 
are  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  ants  in  a  hill,  or  is  it 
that  they  are  in  different  stages  of  development?  The 
one  described  is  the  kind  most  numerous.  A  few  are 
grey  and  of  larger  proportions,  and  another  kind   still 
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hoger  and  stronger,  with,  apparently,  a  mandible  instead 
of  proboBoiB.  I  have  not  time  to  make  accurate  notes  of 
BQch  things,  bat  I  do  like  to  look  into  them.  Besides  the 
anthills  cut  a  considerable  figure,  in  several  ways,  in  our 
life.  They  are  often  cover  in  the  field,  they  must  be 
avoided  in  riding  in  the  ranks,  they  are  the  prime  cause 
of  the  most  dangerous  veldt  holes  (of  the  aardvark), 
they  are  our  stoves  and  ovens,  our  seats  and  lounges. 

Li  the  evening  I  found  two  iron  waggon-wheel  tyres 
and  I  brought  them  into  the  lines,  and  I  am  now  designing 
an  arohed  dog  kennel,  in  which  half-buried  tyres  will 
be  the  chief  roof  support.  I  think  it  will  be  a  success- 
ful idea. 

Stables  5.30  a.m.  About  noon  a  patrol  of  twenty  J^^* 
men  was  ordered  out,  Mr.  Newnham  in  charge.  I 
was  one  of  the  right  flank  scouts  with  Jacoby.  We 
started  out  in  extended  order  on  the  Hammonia  Boad. 
About  four  miles  out  we  met  a  convoy,  coming  from 
ITa^mmnniii^  in  charge  of  a  party  of  the  Gloucester 
Imperial  Yeomanry  and  a  few  of  the  Leinster  Infantry. 
After  Mr.  Newnham  and  the  Gloucester  officer  had  had  a 
chat,  and  the  convoy  had  all  come  up,  we  extended  in 
line  again  as  rear  guard  to  Klip  Nek  Camp.  The 
Gloucester  officer  said  that  the  Hammonia  Boad  was 
now  commonly  called  ''Gloucester  Boad,''  as  his  men 
had  little  else  to  do  but  patrol  up  and  down  it.  On 
my  way  back  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
big  loaf  of  bread,  which  I  divided  with  Kelsey. 

A  party  of  twenty-four  under  Boiler  went  out  to  scout  J^iy  a. 
tor  a  Company  of  Leinsters  towards  Wonder  Kop.  I  did 
not  go.  Several  of  the  horses  had  needed  doctoring,  and 
as  my  little  mare  had  a  sitfast,  the  vet,  a  non-com.  from 
the  artillery  lines,  cut  it,  and  now  it  is  an  open  sore.  I 
must  get  a  fresh  horse  for  a  day  or  two  if  I  can.  The 
patrol  returned  at  3  p.m.  They  saw  nothing  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  one  of  three  (with 
Patterson  and  Day),  under  Quartermaster  -  Sergeant 
6ramley»  told  off  for  forage  and  rations  fatigue.    We 
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drew  from  the  Leinster  stot£s.  and  pat  into  oar  wM 
the  following : — 

a  lacks  of  oats. 

10     „      „  inoaliee  ground  coarse  oi 

2  Iba.  of  tea. 

8  lbs.  of  coffee. 
17  lbs.  of  sagar. 

The  engar  was  the  Erst  we  had  had  for  a  couple  of  v 
For  the  last  ten  days  the  men  have  drawn  bat  two 
biscuits  a  day.  There  is  no  fuel  to  be  got,  only  bait 
de  vaclie,  and  that  is  damp  now  with  frost,  rain,  and 
dew,  so  that  our  half  and  quarter  rations  of  flour  are  of 
little  or  no  use  to  us.  With  grease,  of  some  sort,  and  fuel 
we  might  make  at  least  a  leathery  chupatti.  The  band 
played  again.     It  rained. 

I  have  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  in  order  to 
keep  up  my  diary  and  notes.  This  morning  I  brought 
my  waterproof  bag  out  to  the  grazing  ground,  and  I  am 
writing  this,  stretched  at  full  length,  keeping  an  eye  on 
three  horses  at  the  same  time.  The  poor  beggars  are  not 
grazing,  but  lying  down,  and  glad  enough  to  do  so  ^ter 
the  discomfort  of  the  muddy  lines  and  the  chill  rain.  It 
still  looks  threatening,  the  weather  is  far  from  pleasant. 
We  have  several  men  on  the  sick  list,  including  three 
or  four  corporals.  Night  stable  guards  now  come  every 
other  night.  We  have  to  supply  six  guards  to  tha 
Leinster  trenches,  besides  the  six  stable  guards,  and 
the  four  guards  on  Ingram's  store  at  Hibemia.  Ingtua 
aflfects  to  fear  a  Boer  attack  on  his  store.  He  is  siitiog 
on  the  fence,  it  seems  to  us.  It  is  hardly  possible  thai 
four  men  could  do  any  good  nearly  five  miles  from  cKtopt 
ID  case  of  an  attack.  This  guard  is  coveted,  becMlM 
it  affords  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  oaggillg 
and  worrying  that  continually  goes  on  in  the  lines,  and 
because  food  and  a,  wash  can  he  had  there.  That  is  i^iat 
the  men  say  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ba 
warned  for  it-    One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the 
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that  no  opportonities  are  afforded  them  of  doing  those 
things  for  themselves  which  the  Government  cannot 
do,  or  leaves  undone— little  things  which  would  make  our 
lot  so  much  lighter.  The  difficulty  there  is  of  washing 
either  their  clothes  or  themselves  is  an  instance.  Had 
our  men  lacked  private  funds  they  would  have  had  a 
tezxible  time  here,  so  scarce  is  food  that  one  can  stomach. 
Should  an  hour  of  leisure  fall  to  the  men  a  disagreeable 
way  of  doing  some  disagreeable  duty  is  promptly  invented. 
Yesterday,  six  men  under  Corporal  Gray  had  to  go  to  the 
site  of  an  old  Begular  camp,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  ours,  to  pick  up  the  offal  of  their  butchers  and 
hundreds  of  sheeps'  trotters.  At  this  moment  we  are 
over  the  south-west  hill,  far  outside  the  pickets.  There 
is  no  grass  here  that  the  horses  will  eat — they  are  all 
lying  down,  which  they  could  and  would  do  a  mile  nearer 
camp,  and  why  the  men  are  sent  so  far  out  on  such  a  wet 

and  stormy  day alone  knows !    There  is  a  good  deal 

of  bitter  cursing.  Fault  must  lie  somewhere  for  such 
rankling  ill  feeling.  The  men  evince  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  do  their  duty  and  to  be  useful — but  it  is  the 
needless,  unnecessary  nagging  and  worry  which  causes 
the  bitterness. 

Captain  Brune  did  a  graceful  thing  to-day.  Corporal 
Onvry,  who  is  ill,  was  asked  by  him  to  sleep  in  his  tent 
for  the  night. 

To-day  one  of  the  Leinsters  showed  me  his  rifle,  which 
was  shot  through  the  stock  with  a  Mauser  bullet.  He 
had  been  sniped  at  on  the  north-east  picket.  The  bullet 
was  extracted  from  the  leg  of  Grumley*s  mule  yesterday. 
At  Hammonia,  one  night,  as  one  of  the  Leinsters  was 
holding  his  pannikin  out  for  his  rum  ration,  a  sniper*s 
bullet  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  cup.  An  oflicer 
promptly  gave  him  2s.  6d.  for  it,  for  a  curiosity.  Bum  is  a 
luxury  that  the  34th  Company  does  not  get !  We  had 
oar  last  ration  at  Senekal.  A  Weekly  Times  article,  on 
the  subject  of  the  rations  of  the  army  on  active  service, 
aroused  much  satirical  amusement  in  our  lines.     I  am 
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sorry  to  see  that  lice  are  getting  nnmeroas  among 
the  men.    I  am  thankful  I  do  not  yet  suffer. 

It  is  said  that  an  infantry  Adjutant  has  gone  out  to  the 
Boer  laager — ^we  are  wondering  what  will  come  of  that. 
I  think  everybody  would  like  to  see  a  speedy  peace. 

Perhaps  the  heavy  rain  and  chill  exposure  of  last  night 
will  account  for  some  of  the  misery  and  discontent  among 
the  men  to-day.  I  had  managed  to  build  a  sort  of  kennel 
with  my  tyres,  some  barbed  wire,  a  few  gum-tree  twigs, 
and  some  stones.  Over  the  frame-work  I  weighted  a 
blanket,  and  I  was  able  to  keep  moderately  dry  and 
warm.  My  feet  extended  beyond  cover,  but  I  wrapped 
my  waterproof  sheet  about  them.  The  trench  I  had 
dug  around  the  "  foundations  "  carried  off  quite  a  stream 
of  water,  and  I  went  to  sleep  to  the  sound  of  its  rippling. 
Several  of  the  men  dug  trenches,  and  stretched  blankets 
over  turf  or  sod  banks,  rifles,  and  sticks. 
^^^  *•  Every  available  man  of  the  34th  Company  was  ordered 

to  fall  in  this  morning.  Forty-one  men  rode  out  (upon 
orders  received  from  Headquarters  last  night)  to  Hibemia 
store,  to  pilot  a  convoy  to  Elip  Nek.  The  convoy  was 
expected  at  the  store  at  ten  o'clock  (a.m.),  from  Winburg. 
Morris  and  I  were  mounted  sentries  on  the  Winburg  Boad. 
Morris  held  horses,  while  I  watched  upon  the  slope  out 
towards  Doomkop.  Newnham  posted  us,  and  subse- 
quently we  were  visited  by  Brune.  I  was  guard  here 
for  nearly  three  hours,  when  we  were  relieved.  No 
convoy  arrived  up  to  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Brune 
gave  orders  to  mount  and  to  return  to  Elip  Nek.  As 
I  had  had  little  opportunity  to  forage  with  the  rest, 
Newnham  gave  me  leave  to  call  at  the  house  of  Car- 
michael,  whose  wife  made  bread  for  us  occasionally. 
Carmichael*  was  one  of  the  guides  for  columns  moving 
about  in  this  part  of  the  O.V.S.  His  house  was  near  the 
store,  on  the  south  side  of  the  drift.  Mrs.  Carmichael 
was  making  a  dozen  scones  for  me,  for  which  I  had 

*  Gftnniohael  bMame  a  marked  man,  and  was  waylaid,  mnrdared,  and 
robbed  by  four  Boers,  near  Ladybrand,  in  May,  1901. 
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paid  one  shillizig.  Just  after  the  Company  had  passed, 
on  iheir  way  in  to  camp,  Meikle  and  Jacoby  came  in  for 
two  loavee  of  bread  that  they  had  bespoken.  It  was  not 
ready,  and  they  then  said  that  they  could  not  wait  for 
it,  and  rode  on.  A  little  batch  of  bread  was  in  the  oven, 
and  wonld  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  then  said 
I  woold  buy  it,  and  would  wait  for  it.    Ten  minutes  later 

Cioiporal ,  Mr.  Newnham's  servant  Keef,  Kelsey, 

and  Mcllwraith,  jun.,  rode  up,  and  claimed  the 

bread  on  behalf  of  Blount,  who  was  one  of  Meikle  and 
Jaooby's  sab-section,  who,  of  course,  messed  together. 
That  sub-section  had,  however,  only  ordered  two  loaves, 
and  as  there  were  three  in  the  oven  I  claimed  by  right  of 

priority  the  privilege  of  the  third,  as  Corporal 

ordered  me  to  join  the  Company.  I  refused  to  do  this, 
saying  that  Mr.  Newnham  had  already  given  me  per- 
mission to  stay.    High  words  followed,  and  put 

his  hand  on  his  revolver  and  said  if  he  had  to  use  *'  that  '- 
he  would  prevent  me  from  having  the  odd  loaf !  Appealed 
to,  MxB.  Carmichael  ''  supposed  the  Corporal  must  have 
it,"  60  I  left  when  my  scones  were  ready.  This  was 
a  bad  case  of  bullying  and  of  taking  unwarrantable 
advantage  of  stripes.  Such  is  life  when  hunger  comes 
along!  I  returned  quickly  to  camp,  and,  almost  im- 
mediately, the  whole  Company  were  ordered  to  turn 
abont  at  once  to  return  to  Hibemia.  A  messenger 
had  galloped  in  to  say  that  the  convoy  was  sighted, 
and  again  we  had  a  hot  four  or  five  miles  canter.  We 
found  the  convoy,  halted,  at  Hibemia;  it  was  getting 
dark,  and  a  discussion  arose  among  the  officers  as  to 

the  best  crossing  of  the  spruit,  in  which  Captain 

advised  the  most  difficult,  as  it  was  the  shorter  route. 
Very  soon  one  of  the  ox  waggons  got  stuck  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drift,  and  the  convoy  became  divided;  the  few 
waggons  which  had  crossed  over  trekked  on  towards 
camp.  After  a  weary  delay  a  few  of  us,  who  knew 
the  longer  road,  persuaded  the  officers  to  adopt  it,  and 
to  trek  around  the  head  of  the  Klip  Drift  donga,  by  way 
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of  old  Von  Maltitz's  fann.  Palmer,  Davis,  Eelsey, 
Edmondston  and  I  piloted  the  remainder  (the  largest 
part)  of  the  convoy  on  this  road,  riding  ahead  of  it. 
We  got  into  camp  in  the  dark,  after  eight  o'clock,  very 
weary  and  hungry.  I  had  experienced  many  fourths  of 
July  more  joyous  than  this  one ! 

The  following  was  the  text  of  a  proclamation  on  the 
door  of  Ingram's  store  :  — 

NOTICE. 

It  having  oome  to  my  knowledge  that  small  armed  parties  of 
burghers  of  the  late  O.V.S.  are  in  the  habit  of  patrolling  the  country, 
hiding  in  the  hills  by  day,  and  at  night  taking  shelter  in  hitOBf  farm 
buUdings,  outhouses,  &c.,  within  the  sphere  of  my  miUtary  operations, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  MoLeod  Leslile  [nc]  Bundle,  K.C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Lieutenant-General  Ooumianding  Her  Majesty's 
Forces,  Winburg,  Senekal,  Fioksburg  Districts,  do  hereby  call  upon 
and  order  all  residents  on  such  farms  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  harbouring  such  ex-burghers,  and  in  all  cases  to  give  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  any  armed  ex-burghers  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  farms  or  neighbourhood  to  some  officer  of  this  force  under 
my  command. 

Furthermore,  I  give  notice  that  by  the  non-compliance  with  this 
order,  residents  on  farms  render  themselves  liable  to  the  following 
punishments : — 

(1)  Confiscation  of  their  farms. 

(2)  The  cancelling  of  all  receipts  for  goods  requisitioned  on  behalf 

of  the  military  authorities,  and  no  payment  whatsoever  will 
be  made  in  respect  of  same. 
(8)  A  fine  which  will  in  no  event  be  less  than  a  sum  of  2s.  6d«  per 
morgen  on  the  area  of  each  farm. 
(Signed) 

Lbsulb    [nc]    Bundle,  Lieut.-General   Com- 
manding  Her   Majesty's   Forces,   Winburg, 
Senekal,  Ficksburg  Districts. 
Tbomxsl, 
80^  June,  1900. 

July  fi.  The  convoy  tamed  oat  to  be  the  one  having  our  tents — 

which  we  pitched  in  the  afternoon — extra  blankets,  and 
five  bags  of  mail.  I  got  eight  very  welcome  letters  and 
two  magazines.  There  was  rifle  firing  on  the  hills  east  of 
camp.    Three  Boers  gave  themselves  up  to-day.    They 
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said  that  no  word  had  been  given  the  burghers  about  the 
recent  proclamations.  They  tell  us  that  there  are  three 
hundred  Boers  in  one  laager  and  eight  hundred  in  another, 
and  that,  further  along  the  hills,  there  are  others.  This 
moniing  a  horse  died  in  the  lines  of  the  cold,  and 
Pyecroft's  mare  slipped  her  colt ;  both  incidents  resulted 
from  the  severe  riding  of  yesterday.  In  the  afternoon, 
as  I  was  taking   four   horses  up   the   hill   to   graze, 

Corporal  stepped  out  of  his  tent,  deliberately 

waylaying  me,  and  began  to  speak  of  my  "damned 
insolence"  of  yesterday.  I  halted  and  explained  to 
him  what  I  thought  of  his  own  action  in  the  matter. 
He  did  not  like  it,  and  reported  me  to  the  Sergeant- 
Major,  and  when  my  guard  was  done  I  was  informed  that 
I  should  have  to  go  up  before  the  Captain. 

We  now  do  early  morning  stables.    We  rub  our  horses  Jaiy  • 
and,  what  is  very  important,  we  pick  out  the  ticks.    Our 
horses  have  suffered  terribly  from  these  rapacious  little 
parasites. 

I  was  called    up   before  Captain    Brune    to  answer 

*s   accusations.    There  was  not  a  man    in    the 

lines  who  did  not  express  himself  in  my  favour. 
Sergeant-Major  Cowan,  Napier,  and  Eelsey  who  had 
witnessed  the  row  at  Carmichael's  house,   walked  up 

with  me.    I    awaited    's  statement,  which  was 

very  lame,  and  then  replied  to  it.  Newnham  was  also 
in  attendance.  I  said  that  I  could  not  permit  any  one, 
non-commissioned  officer  or  not,  to  threaten  me  with 
a  pistol  or  to  swear  at  me.  I  added  that  I  had  lived 
a  long  time  in  a  country  where  either  offence  was  un- 
pardonable. I  was  dismissed,  and  it  afterwards  trans- 
pired that  Corporal  got  a  severe  "talking  to." 

Later  in  the  day  I  was  on  rations  fatigue,  and,  sub- 
sequently, one  of  four,  under  Grumley,  to  dig  a  new 
latrine.  I  spent  a  quiet  afternoon  in  the  tent  to  which 
Eelsey  had  been  told  off.  I  do  not  like  the  tents, 
after  sleeping  in  the  open  so  long.  At  sundown  I  was 
warned  for  trench  guard,  and  Barrington,  Heenan,  Day, 
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l>ftvem»  Fowler>  and  I,  under  Corporal  Barton,  went  out, 
iutu  after  sunset,  to  the  south-east  trenches.  Heenan 
^id  I  ^ot  second  relief.  The  reliefs  slept  in  the  trenches. 
U  was  impressed  upon  us  that  the  enemy  were  contem- 
Luatiui;  an  attack,  in  order  to  break  through  our  line 
luwards  the  north-w6st.  There  were  two  sentries  to 
oiK^h  watch,  one  to  stand  guard  over  the  trench  whilst 
CiMr'h  ^ntry,  in  his  turn,  patrolled  to  his  respective  road 
lUiU  back.  It  was  a  very  cold  night,  and  it  was  as  much 
:^  we  could  do  to  endure  the  torture  of  the  damp  hoar 
trv>d(  that  our  toes  and  ankles  collected  from  the  rank, 
dt^U  grass,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  chill  stiffening  of 
crv>^eu  hair  about  our  mouths.  We  tramped  and  stumbled, 
vHic  and  back,  to  and  from  the  trench,  rifle  at  the  slope, 
oi  shoulder,  eyes  and  ears  astrain,  the  stars  for  company, 
<.K\  aaiioually  hearing  the  distant  cry  of  a  picket,  ringing 
s^vui  clear,  **Halt!  Who  goes  there!"  It  was  far  too 
sUuk  (o  walk  a  straight  line  from  point  to  point.  But 
lu  ^'ur  groping  there  was  one  thing  which  did  not  admit 
v.a'  vkmbt:  it  was  plain  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
lui^voil  inevitably  on.  It  was  as  if  we  were  watching  the 
baada  i^  a  clock — and  maybe  God  the  Father  would  let 
iM.  aKUUO  time,  as  little  children,  watch  the  winding  of  it. 
\l  uudnight  the  Milky  Way  looked  like  a  birthmark  of 
vHN'aUi>n.  and  on  the  verge  of  a  black  hiatus  in  its  fringe, 
^hal  i\)iit>mbles  a  gulf  of  deep,  untroubled  water  in  the 
iuuUt  of  foam,  stands,  upright,  the  Southern  Cross.  You 
^Ha\  luako  out  of  the  host  of  bright  stars,  in  that  same 
>|uarter  of  the  sky,  a  number  of  attendant  crosses  all 
suivluig  about  the  Pole.  The  sentry,  according  to  his 
^uu^giuation  and  lack  of  power  to  resist  star-gazing, 
\mU  lake,  hke  human  watchers  in  every  age  have  done, 
a  «lar» 

**  WhoM  worth  *8  unknown  although  hiB  height  be  taken,** 

t^M^'  a  guide,  and  because  he  has  given  himself  over  for 
|K^  KKH>aaion  to  a  primal  instinct  he  does  it  on  the  next 
I^^^M^  in  spite  of  the  laugh  of  his  more  prosaic  comrade. 
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in  whom  he  has  perhaps  confided,  or  that  he  has  missed 
his  mark  to  right  or  left  hy  fifty  paces,  or  that  the  poised 
and  brilliant  boss, 

**  Uka  QoA  the  Father's  globe  on  both  His  hands  ye  worship,*' 

has  moved  a  measnre  in  both  space  and  time.  My  good 
comrade  Heenan  laughed  at  my  fancies  and  was  more 
interested  in  the  meteors,  of  which  we  saw  many,  one 
of  which  was  very  large  and  bright. 

Heenan  carried  his  rifle  "  easy  "  by  the  sling  and  tried 
to  keep  his  nnmbed  fingers  warm  by  thrusting  them  in 
opposite  sleeves  of  his  cloak,  while  I  thanked  Grod  as 
night  went  and  the  frost  fell  thicker  that  I  had  a  pair 
of  old  gloves. 

The  men  grumble — very  reasonably — of  several  un- 
necessary hardships  in  this  camp.  There  is  a  water- 
cart  belonging  to  our  Battalion  which,  if  here,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  boon  and  help  to  the  men.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  "  with  the  Staff."  Now  the  Staff— a  favoured 
few — are  not  desperately  in  need  of  it  as  we  are ;  they 
are  where  water-carts  are  not  scarce  and  where  water  is 
plentiful  (Hammonia).  Here  we  have  a  trickling  spring 
at  the  bottom  of  this  basin,  the  only  water  near  enough 
or  good  enough  for  use.  The  water  fatigue  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly irksome  one ;  the  tiny  stream  from  which  we 
obtain  our  Company  water  runs  out  of  the  bank  of  a  small 
donga  close  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  in  black,  sticky 
earth ;  a  piece  of  a  tin  biscuit-box  has  been  thrust  in  to 
enable  the  aguador  (as  Mexicans  would  say)  to  catch  the 
water  in  a  flat  mess-tin  or  a  very  shallow  cup.  It  thus 
takes  fully  twenty  minutes  merely  to  fill  a  single  "  dixie  " 
and  we  have  three  to  fill  three  times  a  day,  besides  a 
dmm  for  the  officers'  mess.  These  have  to  be  carried 
toilsomely  a  half  mile  up  to  camp.  All  around  the 
spring  the  soft  black  mud  defies  approach.  The  harder 
hummocks  are  treacherously  slippery.  I  have  seen  men 
lose  their  boots,  making  of  themselves  a  **  holy  show  "  in 
the  mire.    I  have  seen  a  man  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  full 
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dixie  to  the  bankside  to  his  comrade  fly  headlong,  dixie, 
water,  and  all,  as  if  his  feet  had  been  shot  from  under 
him;  when  the  line  of  waiting  men,  almost  withont 
exception,  had  the  good  nature,  or  such  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  extent  of  the  misfortune,  as  to 
keep  from  laughing. 

The  ration  tea  tastes  very  strongly  of  smoky  eucalyptus, 
as  the  green  gum-tree  branches  are  the  only  fuel  our  cook 
house  is  able  to  procure.  We  have  been  unable  to  buy 
bread  for  several  days.  Although  some  of  our  kit-yalises 
came  up  with  the  tents  we  are  nearly  all  short  of  clothes. 
Many  of  the  men  are  in  rags — ragged  breeches  and  coats 
and  no  drawers.  The  men  are  frequently  seen  with 
handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  knees,  especially  in  the 
morning,  when  it  is  so  cold.  Last  night  the  water  in 
my  water-bottle  at  my  head  froze  solid.  We  are  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  any  military  news— of  the  distribu- 
tion of  troops  or  Generals. 

We  exercised  horses  in  the  early  morning.  The  horses 
of  our  Company  are  suffering  much  from  cold,  damp, 
improper  food,  and  too  much  work.  A  company  of 
Queenstown  I.Y.  passed  through  camp  to-day.  We 
grazed  our  horses  and  rested. 

Several  of  the  men  were  tardy  this  morning,  not 
turning  out  at  dawn,  so  Captain  Brune  has  instituted 
bugle  calls  once  more.  We  were  again  ordered  to  be 
vigilant  at  night,  as  a  Boer  attack  is  expected.  Twelve 
extra  men  were  ordered  to  the  south-east  trenches;  I 
was  one  of  them.  Ail  the  sleeping  quarters  in  the 
trenches  were  occupied,  so  I  made  my  bivouac  above 
ground.    It  was  intensely  cold. 

We  were  awakened  by  bugle  call  about  6  a.m.,  long 
before  light,  answered  at  stables,  and  were  ordered  to 
exercise  horses  until  7  a.m.  This  bugle  call  was  the 
first  for  months.    The  sun  rose  shortly  after  seven. 

**  And  the  ran  looked  over  the  monntein*8  rim, 
And  tteight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him.*' 
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We  nn  the  horses  up  and  down  and  round  about.  It 
was  80  intensely  cold  that  I  got  a  spare  pair  of  woollen 
soeks  to  put  over  my  hands.  One  or  two  men  followed 
my  example.  Little  icicles  formed  on  my  beard.  Violent 
exercise  does  not  come  easy  at  this  altitude,  which  is 
about  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  and  one 
easily  gets  out  of  breath.  I  am  trying  to  live  on  my 
rations — ^two  biscuits  and  a  little  flour  for  bread,  and 
mutton  eternal.  I  find  it  no  easy  task.  I  have  a  P.0.0. 
for  five  pounds,  but  cannot  change  it.  With  a  little 
ready  cash  it  might  be  possible  still  to  buy  a  few  extras 
at  farms  when  on  patrol.  Bumours  of  night  attacks  at 
Ficksburg  and  the  catching  of  snipers  at  Hammonia  are 
about  camp,  evidently  all  exaggerated.  Tomlinson  told 
me  that  at  Hammonia  he  heard  that  the  Boers  lost  thirty 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  barbed  wire  entanglements 
at  Ficksburg  * ;  that  had  not  some  I.  Y.  come  between 
the  big  gun  and  the  attacking  Boers  the  enemy  would 
have  been  annihilated ;  that  six  snipers,  &c.,  (Sbc.  I 
find  it  is  best  not  to  put  too  much  trust  in  "camp 
yams." 

Groome  tells  me  that  in  the  last  mail  he  got  a  letter 
from  Weisberg,  who  says  that  his  wound  is  healing,  but 
the  X  rays  show  that  there  are  splinters  in  his  arm  which 
most  be  removed.  Agnew,  we  learn,  is  well  of  his  wound, 
bat  has  since  taken  enteric  badly. 

A  little  Union  Jack  is  flying  at  our  waggon.  Wood 
fatigue  brought  in  a  lot  of  fig-trees  for  firewood.  The 
tents  are  not  much  used  after  all  by  our  men.  I  shall 
certainly  try  to  do  without  tents  ;  they  are  stufiy,  damp, 
and  verminous.  Small  birds  visit  our  lines  in  the  day, 
driven  in  no  doubt  by  winter  hunger.  The  water  wagtail 
is  a  common  visitor. 

During  the  morning  there  was  some  firing  in  the 
distance,  but  we  did  not  learn  what  it  was  about.  I  was 
again  warned  with  others  for  the  trenches ;  there  was 

*  I  foimd  apon  careful  inquiry  afterwards  that  these  very  circumstantial 
oamp  storiee  were  great  exaggerations. 
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too  much  of  a  scramble  for  places  to  sleep  in  the  trenches. 
It  is  a  pity  that  hardship  and  hanger  should  seem  bound 
to  cause  selfishness.  Sergeant  Burrows  was  in  charge  of 
the  guard  and  Sergeant  Evans  was  in  charge  of  the  gun 
section.  Our  Maxim  was  to  the  right  of  our  trench, 
looking  out  towards  Hanmionia.  At  eight  o'clock,  just 
as  most  of  the  guard  had  turned  in,  we  were  suddenly 
called  to  arms  by  a  shot,  apparently  fired  by  the  picket 
to  our  left.  We  were  shortly  informed  that  one  of  the 
Leinster  sentries  had  bent  over  a  camp  fire  to  get  a  live 
coal  for  his  pipe,  and  that  one  of  his  cartridges,  falling  in 
the  fire,  had  exploded,  blowing  a  terrible  wound  in  his 
face  and  eye.  We  then  turned  in  again.  In  camp  fifteen 
men  had  been  warned  at  7  p.m.  to  ride  out  on  the 
Hammonia  Boad  to  meet  a  convoy.  They  returned  to 
camp  with  the  convoy  at  ten  o'clock. 

I  was  one  of  three  (Davem  and  Day  were  the  others), 
under  Sergeant  Green,  ordered  before  daylight  for  Cossack 
post.  The  position  was  a  high  rise  or  hill  of  the  veldt  on 
the  left  of  the  Hanmionia  Boad  nearly  three  miles  from 
camp  and  just  south-west  from  the  point  of  Middlesex 
Kopje.  Our  guard  was  two  hours  on  and  four  off  until 
sunset.  We  made  the  site  of  a  deserted  Kaffir  kraal  our 
post ;  from  it  we  could  view  a  vast  stretch  of  black  and 
khaki  patched  country  southward,  bounded  by  the  eternal 
kopje  ranges.  Day  was  first  relief  and  Davem  and  I 
collected  ox  chips  for  fuel  and  made  coffee  for  all,  for 
the  want  of  which  we  had  been  almost  famished  on  the 
road  up.  We  judged  there  must  have  been  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  degrees  of  frost  last  night  I  then  wrote  my 
diary  in  the  warming  sun.  The  natural  history  about 
here  is  not  uninteresting.  I  noted  several  species  of  small 
birds — some  beautiful,  if  not  gorgeous,  in  their  plumage. 
There  is  a  blackbird  with  a  white  rump;  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  English  starUng  in  habits  and  manner. 
There  are  doves,  pigeons,  and  many  hawks.  Yesterday 
I  saw  a  small  snake.  I  again  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  ants  in  a  hill  which  had  had  a  cooking 
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fixe  burning  off  and  on  in  its  top  for  several  days.  In 
many  parts  of  this  broken  hill  ants  were  groping  about 
at  work  in  their  slow,  persistent  fashion.  I  saw  a  few 
of  the  large,  soft,  whitish  kind  among  the  others  in  this 
hill;  it  was  like  a  large  louse  with  soft  mandibles;  it 
may  be  an  ant  in  an  early  stage  of  its  existence.  There 
were  both  square  and  round  Kafi^  huts  here — about 
twenty-five  huts,  all  roofless,  for  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
prodigal  of  timber  in  such  a  woodless  country  or  to  leave 
behind  even  the  rudest  kinds  of  rafters  and  battens ;  the 
walle  of  sods  and  stones,  which  are  cheap,  alone  remained ; 
ihey  were  not  worth  moving ;  new  sods  are  cut  around  a 
new  site.  These  deserted  kraals  are  very  common  all 
about  the  country;  their  desertion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  war.  Some  remains  seem  to  be  many  years 
old.  I  think  in  most  cases  they  are  due  to  new  families, 
who  desired  to  find  for  themselves,  who  "  yearned  beyond 
the  skyline  where  the  strange  roads  go  down,"  for  I 
suppose  that  even  KafiBr  kraals  become  at  times  "man- 
stifled,"  and  then  the  old  ones  die  a  natural  death.  Close 
by  this  old  kraal  there  was  a  new  one  full  of  life.  The 
men  and  women  watched  us  furtively  from  the  precincts 
of  their  huts,  chatting  in  little  groups  or  squatting  around 
pots  and  dung-fed  fires,  whose  smoke  in  fleck  and  curl 
betokened  communal  activities,  routine  habits,  life  pro- 
ceeding. There  were  a  few  lithe,  smooth,  black-skinned 
women  with  clay  water-jars  or  vases  and  Kaflir  beer-pots 
balanced  on  turbaned  heads,  their  figures  negligently  but 
somewhat  gracefully  draped  with  gay-patterned  blankets, 
which  furnished  that  splash  of  colour  that  marked  the 
picturesque.  The  Kaffirs  here  seemed  pastoral  and 
simple,  unspoiled  by  a  too  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
"worser"  habits  of  the  whites. 

In  some  stone-walled  cattle  kraals  below  we  saw, 
stalking  us  warrior-fashion,  with  little  sticks  for  assegais, 
a  half-dozen  little  naked  Kaffir  boys.  Their  perfect 
mimicry  of  gesticulation,  dance,  shout  and  scream, 
defiance  and  craftiness  in  attack  was  amusing,  it  seemed 

13 
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stow  than  ■"  "^  '*^ 


aodgicLiis 


ie&icicis  -r.ir  gs '    We  ^-^Lr-riaL  vni  wfai  dfee  Sogeint's 

w;im    sK=ini:^   I  r^S^   i*5   «c  '^'■^  Erects  fiKm  ^ee 
Fecrsiiy  I^  I'^jl  .  ft  -ruiner  dL  \  -sBa  &e  odier  side  of 

:2i^  nrrazrui^  riiidr  ::  lis  mrdt  *:  icok  panidge  uA 
uiore   ^:^-r>?.     >Ir%.   £r:^  ribk^c   rczr  ssaoa  floor  into 


S(.>  ihas  ve  had  a  l«^Te  feast,  sach  as  v«  had  mk  bad 
kv:  a  k>Q^  time. 

AKxx^  midday  a  party  of  mstr-fite  of  BkakHk*8 
HsHTse  rode  by  ocr  pc€t,  from  ICdSsex  EoRe  to 
fclAuuuonia  Boad,  to  meet  a  cgctot  ^-'■^■wg  bom 
klAiiuuonia.  Shcniy  after,  the  right  flank  guard  of  the 
^Mi\\\\\  a  company  of  Leizmer  Infantry,  patted  our  posi 
ja^a  went  on  towards  Elip  Xek.  acd  aft^^vards  went  back. 
lh^N*e  *.>f  us  on  '•  sentry-go  "  kept  car^fol  guard,  for  it  if 
^u  uu|\>nant  point.  The  day  prored  to  be  faoltleaa ;  a 
vis>^i  v\\>l«  exqoisiteiy  blae, bright  sonny  day, the  faintest 
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white  veil  over  the  more  distant  hills,  and,  as  sunset 
neared,  there  came  with  the  chilling  of  the  air  rich  gold 
and  pozple  changes  of  inexplicable  beauty  and  peace,  as  if 
to  show  us,  in  the  midst  of  war,  a  visible  sign  of  that 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

Grass  fires,  of  tremendous  extent,  have  appeared 
around  us  for  the  past  few  nights.  Those  on  the  kopje 
ranges  north  and  north-east  of  Middlesex  Eopje  were 
particularly  wide  and  bright. 

We  returned  to  E^lip  Nek  Camp  last  night  from  Cossack  July  la 
poet  in  the  dark,  and  I  fotmd  I  was  told  off  for  night 
guard.  I  was  second  relief.  Corporal  Ouvry  was  corporal 
of  the  guard.  After  midnight  some  despatches  came  in 
from  Hammonia,  with  orders  for  them  to  be  forwarded  at 
once  to  Senekal.  Napier  was  called  out,  and  Lunn, 
Ghpoome,  and  Palmer  were  chosen  to  accompany  him. 
Barrington,  who  was  one  of  the  guards,  was  anxious  to 
join  his  chum's  little  party,  and  I  told  him  I  would  do  his 
guard  for  him,  and  he  started  out  with  the  rest  at  two 
o'clock  a.m.  The  fires  around  were  again  lurid  and 
numerous,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  them  dying  out, 
towards  morning,  with  the  falling  of  the  intense  frost. 

I  had  a  little  time  for  myself  after  stables,  water  fatigue 
with  Day,  and  morning  grazing,  and  towards  the  after- 
noon Marriott  kindly  cut  my  hair  and  beard,  which  had 
grown  very  long  and  bushy ;  then  I  washed  my  mare  and 
bathed  her  back  where  the  "  veterinary  "  cut  it.  Later  I 
went  over  the  Artillery  Hill  and  had  a  capital  bath.  From 
my  kit*valise,  newly  arrived,  I  got  a  change  of  underclothes, 
the  first  I  had  been  able  to  get  for  over  two  months. 

The  night  was  milder  last  night.  As  we  were  exercis-  July  u. 
ing  the  horses  at  sunrise,  on  the  road  running  through  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  we  sighted  Napier  and  his  party 
returning  from  Senekal.  They  arrived  at  Senekal,  eighteen 
miles  from  our  camp,  yesterday  morning,  delivered  their 
despatches,  turned  out  eleven  sacks  of  mail  for  us  at  the 
Military  Post  Office,  hired  a  waggon,  engaged  a  Boer 
trader  who  was  "neutral,"  filled  the  waggon  with  our 
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mail,  and  stores  which  the  man  was  to  sell  for  cash  to 
34th  Company,  and  started  on  the  homeward  journey  by 
night.  On  the  knap  of  the  pass  we  gave  them  a  cheer,  as 
they  rode  in  eacorting  the  waggon — all  looking  weary  and 
sleepy.  They  had  travelled  all  night,*  they  brought  in 
their  ten-mule  waggon  a  most  welcome  lot  of  luxuries, 
jam,  treacle,  condensed  milk,  coffee,  sugar,  matches, 
candles,  soap,  cocoa,  and  sardines — more  than  welcome 
after  our  long  fast  on  scanty  rations  !  The  owner  stayed 
alt  day  selling  to  the  34th  and  to  the  Leinaters'  pickets. 
The  Begular  officers  obtained,  very  early  in  the  scrim- 
mage, a  comer  in  the  treacle,  for  they  bought  it  by  the 
case,  which  should  not  have  been  allowed,  it  was  not 
playing  the  game.  It  was  no  nae  protesting.  Sergt.- 
Major  Cowan  told  me  that  he  had  booked  thirty-five 
pounds'  worth  on  the  men's  pay,  and  handed  the  trader 
that  amotmt  in  cash.  Twice  that  amount  must  have 
been  expended  by  the  men  in  cash  besides.  Prices  ranged 
very  high.  Biscuits,  2s.  Cd.  per  pound ;  candles.  Is.  6d. 
per  packet  of  six;  small  tins  of  treacle.  Is.  6d.  each; 
condensed  milk,  2a.  per  tin,  &o.  1  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  change  for  my  Post  OEBce  Order  for  MS, 
allowing  a  commission  to  the  Hergt.-Major  of  five 
shillings.  I  got  five  letters  and  a  pair  of  boots.  I  wm 
called  away  from  all  this  diversion  for  orderly  duty.  I 
was  sent  out  with  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Martin,  of 
the  Leinsters,  to  Captain  Douglas,  of  Brabant's,  on 
Middlesex  Kopje.  It  looks  as  if,  in  the  near  future,  there 
might  be  a  movement  of  troops.  There  is  a  sense  of 
coming  change  in  the  air.  Apparently  a  company  of 
Brabant's  Horse  had  held  Middlesex  Kopje  ever  since  we 
left  it  on  June  16tb.    It  was  with  some  curiosity  that  I 

*  Oraonu  ralkttd  to  me  some  unDBlnfi  adTenloroa  ot  the  night.  At  otw 
time  th«f  p«Med  m  kopje,  wbeie,  od  the  tb^line.  thcj  ww  inoTlng  obJMti 
petrins  *^  i^mta  trotn  twliiiiil  what  tbej  UiODght  to  be  booldrai.  Afliff  a 
hurried  Mutultatioa  th^  deoided  to  oharge,  Nkpler  Mid  Fklmet  led.  timt 
thanuDmittlu;ahHg0ddaip«r»tal7apaD  ft  bunch  ot  *1wp7.  gotRed  WMTOgA 
ptrohvd  on  uithilli,  Pftlmar,  who  h»d  bnpetnonily  ovwnhot  ifa*  nwrk, 
tlmott  loat  himMll  lo  Ou  d»rk. 


-    ^^^ 
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climbed  np  to  their  camp  among  the  boulders.  It  seemed 
a  long  time  ago  that  it  had  been  a  scene  of  a  good  deal  of 
activity  to  our  Company,  so  much  had  been  done  in  the 
interim.  I  noted  with  a  feeling  of  envy  that  the  relations 
between  officers  and  men  were  easier  than  in  the  I.Y. 
There  was  a  freer  atmosphere,  nor  could  I  see  that  it 
interfered  with  the  readiness  of  the  men  to  do  their  work, 
to  obey  orders,  or  with  their  efficiency. 

I  returned  to  camp,  and  at  10.30  a.m.  I  was  warned  for 
patrol  duty.  Three  of  us,  Pyecroft,  Patterson  and  I,  had 
to  attend  two  Leinster  officers,  who  were  going  out  to 
visit  Nieser's  farm  (see  June  10th),  taking  with  them  two 
Kaffir  horse  thieves.  These  Kaffirs  had  been  captured 
after  a  chase  by  one  of  our  small  patrols,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  Nieser's  farm  were  supposed  to  know  something 
of  the  doings  of  one  of  them.  The  farm  lay  a  little  west 
of  south,  towards  Wonder  Eop,  and  the  farmhouse  was 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  kopjes  or  foothills  about 
Wonder  Kop.  The  Kaffir  was  accused  of  driving  off 
horses,  towards  the  Boer  laager, irom  this  farm.  Some  such 
thing  was  evidently  done,  but  I  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  done  with  the  collusion  of  some  of  the 
**  neutral "  occupants  of  this  or  neighbouring  farms.  We 
passed  one  or  two  farms  on  our  journey,  and  found  bread 
and  fresh  milk  plentiful — ^for  a  price.  These  unmolested 
farms  must,  undoubtedly,  be  as  so  many  dep6ts  for  the 
enemy.  The  officers  stayed  behind,  for  a  half  an  hour  or 
BO,  after  having  taken  the  depositions  of  the  old  man  and 
others,  while  we  had  waited  outside.  There  were  several 
children  and  some  women  about,  the  latter  evidently 
prying.  As  we  rode  to  camp  with  the  prisoners  the 
principal  culprit  asked  what  was  going  to  be  done  with 

him,  and  P told  him  cheerfully  that  he  would  be  sure 

to  be  hanged  for  such  a  crime.  He  was  much  frightened, 
and  presently  passing  a  kraal  where  there  were  Kaffir 
women  waiting,  he  said  goodbye  to  an  old  woman  who 
he  said  was  his  mother.* 

*  Thii  man  wm  ponished  ralher  lightly,  I  fancy.   I  heard  he  got  a  few 
montht'  imprisonment. 
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In  the  evening  a  patrol  of  twenty  men  (of  34th)  under 
Newnham  went  ont  to  Hiberaia  store  to  pilot  a  convoy 
from  Senekal  to  Klip  Nek  Camp.  The  men  returned 
sometime  after  dark,  "grousing"  a  good  deal  because 
they  had  been  given  to  nnderstand  that  after  all  their 
services  were  snperflnons.  The  convoy  had  already  an 
escort  of  fifty  to  one  handred  Colonials,  bo  that  34th 's 
help  seemed  to  flavour  of  supererogation, 

I  was  grazing  guard  all  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  Faber  asked  me  to  go  and  reet 
or  read  in  his  sab-section's  "bug  hutch,"  as  he  and  the 
rest  of  his  sub-section  wer«  on  patrol  and  other  duty.  I 
was  warned  for  night  gnard.  About  11.30  p.m.  Ingram 
rode  in  from  his  store  at  Hibemia  with  a  cock-and-bull 
story  that  he  expected  a  night  attack,  and  that  he  bod 
information  that  his  store  was  to  be  looted  and  burnt. 
Ten  men  under  Napier  were  sent  out  at  once  to  patrol 
beyond  Hibemia.  In  the  early  morning,  long  before 
light,  when  the  frost  was  falling,  Meikle  galloped  in  with 
a  message  from  Napier  to  say  that  his  party  were  going 
on  to  patrol  towards  Doom  Kop,  where  the  enemy  was 

said  to   be  hovering.     seemed    much    annoyed    to 

have  been  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  and  gave  no  orders  for 
reinforcements  or  help.  Meikle  rode  back  to  Hibemia. 
In  the  night,  which  was  very  frosty,  the  patrol  became 
somewhat  scattered,  and  as  Napier  came  in  from  an 
unexpected  direction  he  was  shot  at  by  Meikle  and  bad 
the  narrowest  escape  of  being  killed.  Napier  told  me  be 
did  not  know  how  near  Meikle's  ballet  passed  him,  bat  it 
was  much  too  close  to  be  pleasant. 

A  34th  patrol  that  went  north-east  in  the  i 
was  shot  at  from  some  kopjua, 

Gibb.  who  was  messing  with  Palmer  and  Morris, " 
carried  to  the  general  hospital  in  order  to  be  taken  down 
country.  He  suffered  for  weeks  from  rheumatism,  until 
he  became  bed-ridden.  Palmer,  who  is  used  to  camping 
out,  having  done  much  of  it  in  Canada  and  Australia,  bod 
been  awfnUy  good  and  patient,  he  nursed  him  with  nraofa 
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tenderness  and  solicitude,  found  luxuries  for  him,  cooked 
for  him,  and  tried  to  shelter  him  from  the  cold  and 
damp. 

G.  Q.  Grout's  grave  was  well  looked  after  by  his 
brother,  and  before  we  trekked  from  here  it  was  a  credit 
alike  to  his  ingenuity  and  brotherly  affection.  A  small 
square  area,  bordered  with  set  stones,  enclosed  the  grave ; 
this  was  bedded  with  small  stone  chips,  and  his  troop 
nickname,  **  Bode,"  was  worked  in  on  this  groundwork. 
A  headstone,  carved  as  follows,  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
aqiuuEe: — 

I.Y.  84 

G.  G.  GROUT 

Age20i 

EiUed  18th  June 

1900 

G.  A.  Grout  told  me  that  the  Boers  had  sent  into  camp 
his  dead  brother's  pocket-book,  containing  three  Kruger 
sovereigns,  and  a  letter  that  was  found  on  the  body, 
addressed,  ready  for  posting. 

In  the  last  mail,  Fowler,  who  messed  for  a  time  with 
Kelsey  and  me,  remarked  that  he  had  had  no  letters  by 
this  mail.  I  remembered  that  I  had  seen,  in  the  sacks, 
some  deeply  bordered  with  black ;  he  had  not  examined 
them,  thinking  they  were  not  for  him.  He  got  them,  and 
found  that  his  old  father  had  died  suddenly  some  weeks 
before.  We  were  all  very  sorry  for  our  comrade.  Another 
piece  of  news  a  mail  brought  us  was  the  confirmation  of 
Boiler's  commission.  It  was  announced  to  the  Company 
in  line,  and  the  boys  gave  him  some  rousing  cheers,  for 
Boiler,  with  his  unaffected  sincerity  and  pluck,  is  much 
liked  by  the  men. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  Napier's  patrol  straggled  in,  cold,  July  u. 
famished,  weary,  and  disheartened,  with  a  sense  of  having 
done  a  fruitless  night's  work.    Faber  and  Edmondston 
were  missing. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  was  ordered  to  accompany  McDonnell 
and  Davis  for  a  patrol  to  the  south.    I  was  ordered  to 
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ride  Gibb's  borse,  which  was  quite  done  up  and  Qseless. 
By  the  time  we  got  to  Mrs,  Krog's  farm  tbe  horse  was  so 
lame  that  I  was  told  by  McDonnell,  who  was  nominal 
corporal  of  the  patrol,  to  return  to  camp.  We  bought  some 
bread  and  lard  and  some  roasted  corn  coffee  at  Krog'e 
(tbe  Krogs  ate  old  Cape  colonists).  Two  of  Brabant's 
Horse,  on  a  similar  patrol,  came  in  whilst  we  were  there. 
Mrs.  Krog  had  a  great  trouble  to  relate,  about  a  waggon 
and  some  cattle  that  had  been  commandeered  by  our 
camp,  and  abe  asked  us  for  a  pass  to  camp  to  see  if  her 
receipt  held  good.  We  explained  that  we  conld  not,  as 
troopers  bad  no  authority  to  give  passes.  In  the  room 
where  we  took  our  coffee  was  a  pretty  little  child  playing 
on  a  pile  of  sacks  of  wheat.  A  coffee  mill  was  fastened 
to  the  wall,  and  in  that  was  laboriously  ground  sach 
grain  as  she  used  for  bread-making.  She  made  quite  a 
small  fortune  out  of  bread,  which  was  of  fair  quality,  by 
supplying  it  at  a  high  price  to  the  various  camps.  She 
also  baked  the  ration  flour  of  the  officers  into  bread. 
They  bad,  in  the  same  room,  a  large  house-dog,  a  fox 
terrier,  a  cat,  a  hen  (very  much  at  home),  a  pet  lamb,  and 
passing  in  and  out,  several  Krog  children  and  two  quad- 
roon girls.  Davis  and  McDonnell  continued  their  patrol 
a  mile  or  two  farther  south,  while  I  returned  on  foot.  I 
bad  much  trouble  in  getting  tbe  lame  horse  back  to  camp, 
for  he  now  walked  with  tbe  greatest  difficulty.  Half  way 
in  I  sat  down  in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour  and  rested  the 
horse  and  wrote  up  my  diary.  I  got  back  to  camp  about 
one  o'clock  and  found  it  humming  with  excitement,  for 
orders  had  been  issued  to  trek  at  2.15  p.m. — no  one  knew 
whither.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  pack  my  kit,  uid 
saddle  my  little  mare,  with  an  extra  blanket,  for  her  back 
was  rather  sore  where  it  had  been  cut. 

A  roll  of  34th  men  who  bad  reached  Klip  Nek  Camp 
was  as  follows — as  correct  a  list  as  possible.  Those  riding 
in  the  ranks,  i,e.,  firing  line  at  this  date,  are  marked  "  *." 
Orderlies  are  so  marked,  but  not  aenrants,  nor  tboM  on 
Staff  work. 
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€hM  Section. 
'^Biokartcm 
«G«mpbeU 

'^Dizmi  (oominanding) 
*Day 

*ELtJk     ■ 
*Oppe 
^Stephen 
*Bmftrt 


^Captain  Bnuie. 

SwHon  L 

Section  II. 

*IAeui.  BoUer 

♦Lieut.  Newnham 

^Anderson 

♦Blount 

^Borrows 

♦Barrington 

Bower 

♦Barton 

*Baker 

♦Comer 

*Boaffhton  (orderly) 
*Brad&ey 

♦Davem 
♦Davies 

*Banlc8 

♦Edmondston 

*Bell 

Edwards 

Cowan  (C.S.M.) 

♦Faber 

*Cliflford  (orderly) 

♦Fowler 

^^GaldweU 

♦Green 

*Gholmeley 

Grumley 

♦Christy 

♦Gibbons 

♦Exshaw 

♦Gray 

Feamley 

♦Groome 

♦FortesGue 

♦Gibb 

♦Prodsham 

♦Homcastle 

Qodwin 

Hunt 

♦Grout,  G.  G. 

Hagger 

♦Grout,  C.  A. 

♦Heame 

♦Harmer 

♦Jaooby 

Hobbs 

Izard           U  /. 

♦Heenan 

♦Kelsey^^^^C^ 

Hicks 

*Tiif?m  * 

♦Hayward     (Military  ♦Mollwraith,  J.  H. 

Police) 

Herring 

♦McDonnell 

liangley  (B.Q.M.S.) 

♦Meikle 

♦Longley 

McKechnie 

Lane 

♦Morgan,  J. 

♦Morgan,  B. 

♦Morris,  L. 

♦Mustohin  (orderly) 

Marriott 

♦Ouvry 

♦Napier 
♦Pauner 

♦Phillips 

Peacock,  E.  (B.S.M.)  ♦Paterson 

♦Paparritor 
♦Boberts 

Bobinson 

♦Scott,  E.  C. 

♦Balli 

♦Scott,  T.  A. 

♦Bhodes 

♦Tomlinson 

♦Smyth 

♦Pyecroft 

Shipley 

♦Bidge 

Smith  W.  H.  (attached) 

♦Thornton 

Weedon,  H. 

♦Wilshin,  T.  J. 

♦WUshin,  E.  V. 

♦Walker,  Geo.  Allen 

Wilson 

7 


Not  all  of  these  men  left  Klip  Nek  this  day:  for 
instance,    G.  Grout   was    dead,    Harmer    and    Banks 
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wounded  and  invalided  down  country,  Gibb,  Exshaw, 
Bidge  and  others  had  gone  down  ill.* 

Much  to  the  relief  of  the  camp,  Edmondston  and  Faber 
turned  up  during  the  morning. 

*  From  rolls  giren  hereafter  it  will  be  seen  how  rapidly  Company  84 
dwindled  in  numbers — ^who  left,  and  who  rejoined  the  ranks,  and  who 
remained.  To  those  who  came  through  the  mill  these  roU-oalls  are  eloquent 
of  meaning. 


CHAPTER  XII 


BUNDLB      CLOSES     IN 


THE  sommons  had  come  very  suddenly,  at  last,  to  j^^. 
leave  Klip  Nek  Camp,  which  we  had  come  to  regard 
as  a  sort  of  permanent  post.  With  an  interval,  the  break 
at  Ficksborg,  we  had  been  here  since  Jmie  2nd.  There 
was  hardly  a  man  that  had  not  collected  little  household 
comforts  and  gear  of  some  sort  or  another,  primitive 
shelter  from  frost,  dew  or  wind,  troglodytical  contrivances, 
and  kitchen  utensils  extraordinary.  I  could  not  but 
approve  of  the  spirit  that  cast  most  of  them  away  without 
second  thought,  it  was  soldierlike.  We  had  learnt  another 
lesson,  that  in  war  nothing  is  permanent.  A  quiet — ^it 
may  be  a  sleeping  camp— and  there  comes  an  order  of  a 
few  words  and  instantly  there  is  movement  and  change. 
I  came  into  such  a  transformed  camp — from  the  peaceful 
sunshine  of  the  pastoral  veldt  to  an  atmosphere  of  urgency 
and  press.  I  tugged  Gibb's  poor  lame  beast  up  to  our 
officer  to  report.  "  What !  another  used-up  crock  !  Turn 
him  loose,  no  time  to  shoot  him  !  "  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  so  I  took  him  to  the  outskirts  of  camp  and 
tamed  him  loose,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 
There  were  many  of  the  great  grey  aasvogels  skipping  and 
cnrtseying  in  a  ring  a  little  way  off.  There  were  already 
furtive  Kaffirs  among  us,  rich  and  happy  with  leavings 
and  refuse.  It  was  a  question,  who  would  get  Gibb's 
horse. 

I  had  less  than  one  hour  in  which  to  get  ready  for 
parade.    When  camps  change  frequently,  this  is  more 
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than  necessary.  Now  I  was  glad  to  get  Eelsey's  impetuous 
help,  and  I  was  ready  well  beforehand.     With  several 
others,  in  like  case,  I  had  to  walk  and  lead  my  horse. 
Mr.  Newnham  promised  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  first 
to  get  a  remount  (a  promise  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter) .  We 
fell  in  punctually,  and  after  one  or  two  preliminary  halts 
and  delays  we  started  definitely  on  our  way  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    From  all  accounts  obtainable 
we  were  abandoning  for  good  this  old  camp  with  all  its 
trenches,  sangars,  stone  wall  picket  defences  and  the  rest, 
to  take  up  a  position  farther  in  among  the  hills ;  in  fact, 
we  were  closing  in  on  the  Boer  position.    That  was  the 
word  that  went  about.    At  Middlesex  Kopje  we  waited  an 
hour.    Brabant's  Horse  were  also  **  pulling  up  stakes." 
We  then  passed  on  by  the  ridges  tmder  which  we  had 
stood  under  fire  on  June  13th  and  16th.    There  were  now 
apparently  no  Boers  about,  and  we  presently  turned  up 
the  narrow  valley  north,  where  Harmer's  scouting  party 
had  come  to  such  grief.  The  Leinsters  and  two  guns  of  the 
artillery  were  marching  with  us,  and  one  wondered  that  the 
scattered  units  about  the  Nek  should  make  so  long  a  line. 
We  went  on,  passing  traces  of  Boer  laagers,  and  presently 
we  found  our  road  merged  into  a  large  ploughed  field  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hoek  or  valley.  Many  of  the  ox  waggons 
stalled,  the  evening  fell  very  chilly,  and  we  endured  a  long 
wait  in  the  cold,  bright  moonlight,  now  and  then  lending 
a  shoulder  to  a  waggon,  or  watching  the  long  spans  oi 
patient  oxen  making  unsuccessful  wriggling  rushes  against 
their  unyielding  yokes,  obedient  to  the  sound  of  the 
fearful  screams  of  their  Kaffir  drivers  or  compelled  by  the 
sting  of  the  long  whips  to  fiercer  effort.     At  last  we 
pitched  our  camp  about  nine  miles  from  Klip  Nek  Camp 
north-east  by  east  (about). 
July  14.  We  awoke  and  found  that  we  were  camping  in  the 

midst  of  many  signs  of  the  late  Boer  laager.  A  patrol 
was  ordered  out  early,  all  available  men,  or  I  should  say 
available  horses  of  Section  II.  were  ordered  to  fall  in ;  only 
seventeen  horses  were  accounted  fit,  and  Napier  tock 
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charge.  They  remained  out,  patrolling  southward,  until 
the  afternoon.  They  captured  a  waggon,  full  of  mealies, 
and  the  oxen.  They  were  fired  at  from  a  distance,  but 
no  one  was  injured.  I  was  stable  guard  for  a  turn,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  as  the  ground  was  damp  and  unfit,  we 
changed  camp  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  up  the  slope, 
north-east^  hoping  to  find  that  situation  more  suitable, 
but  it  was  worse  if  anything,  and,  being  in  a  narrow 
kloof  or  canon,  the  stm  had  not  enough  time  to  dry  out 
the  frost  and  dew  from  the  rank  grass. 

In  the  evening  I  was  warned  for  picket  post.  Corporal 
OuTry  was  to  take  charge.  T.  A.  Scott  and  Jacoby  were 
the  others.  Eelsey  had  a  special  order  to  come  with  us, 
with  a  pack  horse,  to  take  over  kits,  blankets,  &c.,  to  the 
post,  Mr.  Newnham  was  to  place  us.  Just  after  dark 
we  fell  in,  armed  and  cloaked.  We  had  to  march  down 
and  across  the  spruit,  and  then  to  the  summit  of  a 
neighbouring  kopje.  In  his  short,  business-like  way, 
Newnham  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  post  was  an 
important  one,  and  that  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept. 
He  came  to  us  mounted  on  a  guick-waUdng  polo  pony 
and  bade  us  follow  him.  The  darkness  was  intense,  for 
the  moon  had  not  yet  risen.  It  was  hard  work,  in  our 
cloaks,  with  a  full  bandolier,  haversack  and  rifle  to  keep 
pace  with  the  brisk  little  pony.  We  laboured  across  a 
soft  ploughed  field,  tumbled  into  road  ruts,  fell  over 
antliillfl  and  boulders,  fotmd  ourselves  in  the  deep  gully 
of  the  running  spruit,  and  waded  ankle  deep  in  its  icy 
water  to  the  other  side,  and  scrambled,  with  a  sort  of 
desperation,  towards  where  our  leader  was  impatiently 
urging  us  to  ''  come  along,  you  fellows."  The  next  that 
happened  was  that  one  of  the  party  walked  too  much  to 
the  left  and  got  bogged  to  his  calves  in  mud,  and  imme- 
diately after  we  heard  cursing,  slow,  deliberate  and  with 
deep  intent,  in  the  rear.  I  went  back  a  httle  way,  calling 
softly  to  the  front  to  halt  a  minute,  for  there  was  trouble 
behind.  I  found  a  wild-eyed  horse  snorting  in  fright  at 
the  end  of  a  tightly-stretched  rein,  the  kits  had  wobbled 
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off  and  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  soon  found  them, 
and  got  them  secured  in  a  pack,  after  a  fashion,  once 
more.  Newnham  ordered  me  to  walk  behind  lest  any  of 
the  kits  should  be  really  lost.  It  was  no  easy  task  that, 
we  were  on  a  path  upon  which  only  Indian  file  could  be 
kept,  and  close  as  I  walked  to  the  heels  of  the  horse  it 
was  so  dark  that  neither  horse,  the  leader  of  it,  nor  pack 
could  be  seen  against  the  steep  black  side  of  the  kopje, 
and  only  by  bending  down  could  I  obtain  a  faint  outline 
above  the  skyline.  It  was  a  terrible  pull  to  the  summit, 
but  we  got  there  at  last,  and  we  all  went  over  the  ground 
together  to  find  the  points  of  vantage  for  the  guard,  and 
a  place  for  the  reliefs  to  sleep  in.  Mr.  Newnham  and 
Eelsey  went  back  to  camp.  I  got  first  relief  and  walked 
for  a  while  with  Ouvry,  up  and  down,  until  the  moon, 
which  was  almost  full,  rose,  revealing  a  scene  of  splendid 
grandeur.  We  could  see  that  we  were  on  a  jutting  kopje- 
end  which  commanded  a  view,  in  three  directions,  of 
narrow  and  deep  valleys.  There  was  the  ribbon-like  spruit 
below.  A  few  flickering  lights  signalled,  from  camp  and 
picket  fires,  across  the  shadowy  gulf  we  had  traversed. 
We  could  conjecture  rather  than  see  the  khaki  tints  of 
rock  and  grass,  amid  the  great  burnt  patches,  for  ail 
softly  mingled  with  the  vast  lights  and  shadows  stretching 
over  the  huge,  bold,  rugged  country.  In  turning  in^ 
Ouvry  left  me  a  little  pair  of  glasses ;  he  asked  me  to  take 
care  of  them  for  they  had  belonged  to  a  far-off  great-aunt ; 
that,  in  itself,  was  a  text  upon  which  to  hang  one's 
thoughts,  quite  like  company  on  a  lonely  guard — a  dainty 
pair  of  old-fashioned  field  glasses,  with  a  dainty  gxeat- 
aunt  to  match — for  I  hold,  having  tried  it,  that  in  qmet 
slow-moving  night  hours,  on  a  kopje-top,  it  is  possible  to 
have  eyes,  ears,  every  sense,  keen  and  very  alert  for 
danger  and  surprise,  and  still  to  leave  imagination  free  to 
supply  an  accompaniment  that  shall  be  as  the  strain  of 
music  to  the  scene  in  a  drama.  The  end  of  the  kopje 
was  a  rugged,  precipitous  cliff  about  a  hxmdred  feet  deep, 
which  rested  on  a  rapid  slope  to  the  valley  bottom.     The 
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snmmit  was  irregular,  floored  with  flagstones,  immense 
and  weather-washed,  of  Nature's  making.  The  deep  clefts 
would  have  made  it  an  impossible  range  for  a  sentinel  on 
a  night  less  brightly  lighted  than  this  one  was.  In 
aheltezed  pockets  and  veins  of  soil,  scant  grass  and 
herbage  grew.  The  beat  lay  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  along  the  very  irregular  edge  of  the  cliff,  slippery 
and  precarious  footing,  where  one  had  to  leap  at  times 
from  slab  to  slab.  At  the  very  crest  of  the  cliff  was  a 
group  of  boulders,  and  as  I  picked  my  way  to  these,  on 
my  first  round,  a  sudden  scutter  from  their  dark  shadows 
caused  me  instinctively  to  throw  my  rifle  to  the  challenge, 
bat  even  before  I  got  it  there  I  knew  the  laugh  was  on 
me,  for  such  quick  pattering  could  only  be  the  feet  of 
many  sheep  or  goats,  and  as  I  hurried  forward  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  the  laggards  of  a  flock.  They  soon 
became  accustomed  to  my  periodic  visits,  and  even  proved 
good  company  later  on.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock,  the  end 
of  two  hours,  I  woke  T.  A.  Scott,  and  after  showing  him 
the  round,  with  Ouvry,  I  turned  in.  I  now  had  a  good 
four  hours'  sleep,  and  about  one  o'clock  Jacoby,  in  turn, 
woke  me  for  my  second  guard.  "  I'm  awfully  sorry  to 
wake  you,  old  man,"  he  said,  in  a  tragical  voice,  as  if  his 
grief  at  waking  a  man  was  almost  too  deep  for  utterance. 
''Don't  mention  it," I  said,  I  fear  rather  rudely  imitating 
his  tragical  tones.  We  laughed  as  I  tmroUed  from  the 
comfortable  blanket.  I  dug  Ouvry  in  the  ribs  and  reported 
the  change  of  guard.  It  was  intensely  cold,  the  coldest 
port  of  the  night  was  now  coming  on,  the  white  hoar 
frost  was  glistering  everywhere  in  the  high  glaring  moon- 
light, and  it  seemed  to  be  created  out  of  nothing  as  the 
minutes  passed.  I  had  to  move  rapidly  to  acquire  even 
the  semblance  of  warmth  ;  I  trudged  and  clambered  rest- 
lessly up  and  down,  never  stopping  except  to  scan  the 
distant  hills  and  valleys  with  the  glasses.  Ouvry  (as 
Corporal)  came  out  for  a  few  minutes  at  mid  guard,  and 
just  as  he  was  making  to  turn  in  again  I  whispered 
''  Hush  I  there  is  some  one  coming  up  the  kopje."   Slowly 
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and  scrnnchingly,  we  could  mark  the  sound  coming  towards 
OB.  I  looked  to  see  that  my  rifle  was  loaded,  Ouvry  drew 
n  pistol,  and  we  waited.  In  a  few  minutes  I  could  see  a 
man  who  was  picking  his  way  np  the  kopje  side ;  be  was 
not  coming  from  the  direction  of  camp.  When  he  bad 
come  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  I  challenged,  "Halt! 
who  goesthere?"  The  wamingechoed  over  the  valley— 
an  impertinence,  an  intrusion  on  the  great  quiet  which 
had  prevailed.  A  moment  after,  a  cheery  "  Friend  !  "  in 
Roller's  voice ;  and  when  the  military  conventions,  "  Ad- 
vance, friend,  and  give  tbe  countersign,"  &c.,  which  the 
occasion  demanded,  had  passed,  and  KoUer  stood  with  us, 
be  congratulated  us  apon  a  sharp  lookout.  He  had  missed 
bis  direction,  he  said,  in  coming  up.  He  did  not  stay 
long,  and  Ouvry  once  more  turned  in.  This  was  a  most 
iinexpectad  visit,  for  the  visits  of  our  officers  to  pickets 
were  very  few  and  far  between. 

About  three  a.m.,  an  indefinable  change  comes  npon 
tbe  spirit  of  tbe  night — it  is  not  morning,  it  is  hardly 
movement — simply  a  stir  and  something  fresh  in  the 
nostrils.  The  sheep  and  goats  felt  it  and  got  up,  making 
a  pretence  to  browse.  Oeese  in  a  form  far  below  cried  to 
it  their  raucous  trumpeting  "gooick,  gooack,"  np  from 
camp  the  whinny  and  grunt  of  mules  and  horses,  pleading 
for  reveille  and  feeding  time,  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
A  few  rival  cocks  of  tbe  neighbourhood  argued  as  to  the 
hour,  each  trying  to  keep  awake  long  enough  to  bava  the 
last  word.  Foolish  birds,  bow  have  thoy  betrayed  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  tbe  men  of  Leinster  I  It  was 
very  cold,  "  the  owl,  for  all  bis  feathers,  was  a-cold,"  and  I 
was  in  a  wakeful  mood,  so  I  did  not  roaeeT.  A.  Scott,  my 
relief,  for  more  than  an  hour  past  the  time,  and  vroold 
gladly  have  done  tbe  whole  of  his  turn,  but  that  I  knsw 
discipline  required  that  the  guard  should  report  to  the 
corporal.  I  knew  my  rebef  was  warm,  and  as  comfortable 
OS  a  stony  bed  would  allow,  and  I  also  knew  that  I  could 
not  expect  to  regain  warmth  and  slocp  the  right  side  of 
reveille.     Two  hours  more  and  dawn  would   bo  truly 
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heralded ;  I  made  the  moet  of  it.  At  the  first  streak  of 
daylight  I  jumped  op  and  clamhered  down  to  the  spruit 
to  get  a,  billy  of  water  for  coBFee,  broke  ice  in  the  spruit, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  rather  less  than  an 
hour  I  had  returned  to  the  summit  to  find  that  a  messenger 
from  camp  was  there  with  orders  for  us  to  come  into  the 
lines  at  once,  so  that  my  labour  was  in  vain,  except  that 
I  was  now  thoroughly  warm  with  exertion,  Tn  camp,  the 
ration  coffee  was  cold— but  that  was  a  little  thing  in  the 
life  of  a  soldier. 

We  returned  to  the  lines  to  find  that  there  was  an  Jniyia, 
order  to  change  camping  groond  to  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  higher  up.  The  valley  was  found  to  be  far  too  damp 
and  cold.  The  American  Indian  knows  a  trick  that  the 
English  officer  has  yet  to  find  out,  that  the  hilltops  and 
higher  levels  are  much  warmer  in  the  night  than  are  the 
hollows.  It  seema  to  be  so  difficult  to  teach,  otherwise 
than  by  experience,  the  few  simple  rules  of  out-door  hfe; 
civilised  man  has  become  much  like  a  domesticated 
animal  or  a  caged  bird,  at  a  loss  when  he  comes  to  shift 
for  himself  again.  We  are  now  upon  the  lower  level 
of  the  kopje  tablelands  ;  not  far  distant  are  three  or  four 
small  farmhouses  and  a  Kaffir  kraal  or  two.  It  is  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  am  writing  this  lying  against  an  anthill, 
just  outside  our  new  camp.  Our  horses  are  grazing  and 
sleeping  around  me,  but  I  am  not  grazing  guard  to-day. 
Cholmeley  is  hard  by,  also  busily  writing.  We  can  hear 
the  constant  roar  of  artillery,  apparently  towards  tbe 
north-east,  and  we  wonder  what  plans  are  afoot,  what 
Generals  are  co-operating.  We  hear  that  General  bundle 
is  within  four  miles  of  us,  and  that  there  is  to  be  a 
constant  movement  of  closing  in  on  the  Boers,  To  our 
east  to  north-east  are  the  very  notable  landmarks  of  the 
neighbourhood,  a  peak  with  an  outline  like  an  inverted 
bracket . — ' — .  and  a  mountain  with  a  large  U-shape  split 
in  its  end.  They  are  the  southern  headlands  of  the  Witte- 
bergen  range.  They  are  very  conspicuous  wherever  we 
trek  in  this  district,  and,  X  am  told,  they  may  be  seen 
14 
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from  points  as  far  as  Senekal  on  one  hand  and  Ladybrand 
on  the  other.  We  saw  them  from  Ficksborg  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  Commando  Nek,  Malman's  Hoek, 
Franz  Hoek  and  General's  Nek — favomite  positions  of 
the  enemy — all  lie  within  the  ''  immediate  sphere  of  their 
influence."  Between  oar  present  camp  and  these  great 
summits  run  lesser  yet  stupendous  crags  and  bergs, 
called  the  Booi  Erans,  also  a  Boer  stronghold.  Our 
present  view  is  a  much  nearer  one  than  that  shown  on 
June  15th  from  the  Elip  Nek  neighbourhood.  The 
firing  seems  to  be  in  their  direction.  There  is  consider- 
able activity  not  far  ofif ! 

The  running  spruit,  the  course  of  which  we  are, 
roughly  speaking,  following,  is  the  same  spruit,  from 
all  accounts  I  can  obtain,  as  that  which  we  knew  at 
Hammonia,  and  that  which  drives  Mitchell's  Mills, 
south  of  Ficksburg.  I  cannot  quite  figure  this  out 
myself,  but  it  may  be  true.  That  the  name  "Mill 
Spruit "  is  common  to  these  does  not  prove  them  to  be 
the  same  stream.  ''  Molen "  and  ''  Mill "  are  names 
commonly  used  to  denote  the  streams  by  which  mills 
are  driven. 

The  world  is  very  small  after  all.  I  find  that  some 
people  I  met  on  the  borders  of  Mexico  are  friends  and 
relations  of  Ouvry.  That  I  should  get  news  of  "  Don 
Carlos  "  out  here  ! 

Late  in  the  afternoon  all  the  men  with  available  horses 
fell  in  to  patrol  over  the  south-eastern  skyline.  Many 
could  not  go.  There  was  presently  heard  in  camp  firing 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers  and  our  reply  by  volleys.  The 
patrol,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bnme^ 
came  under  a  pretty  smart  fire,  and  it  did  not  return 
until  sunset;  a  short  while  before  that  hour  Brabant's 
men  went  out  to  support  our  Company.  There  were  no 
casualties.  About  160  Boers  were  seen, 
jvij  ifi.  I  had  a  good  sleep  last  night ;  it  was  again  cold  and 

frosty.    I  always  bivouac.    I  do  not  like  the  tents,  not 
only  because  tiiey  become  so  stuffy,  but  because  they 
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are  the  nursery  of  that  plague  of  soldiers  on  active 
service,  lice.  ''Is  there  no  way  you  can  get  rid  of 
them?"  I  said  to  a  poor  Leinster  who  was  squatting 
naked  in  the  sun  picking  lice  by  the  dozen  from  his 
shirt.  "  Ah  yes,  now,  d'ye  see,  if  I  wint  out  foive  moile 
from  camp,  shtripped  shtark  naked  widout  any  does  on 
me,  and  laid  me  things  out  complately  on  the  veldt,  and 
then  run  loike  hell,  may  be  I'd  get  rid  of  some  on 
'em,  but  I  don't  know,  d'ye  moind." 

We  struck  camp  to-day  and  marched  out  at  12.30  p.m., 
continuing  the  line  of  march  of  July  13th,  to  join  some 
forces  farther  in.  The  Leinsters  and  four  guns  of  the 
77th  Battery  of  Artillery  went  with  us.  Napier  had 
taken  a  small  patrol  out  in  the  morning  and  had  sighted 
Boers  close  to  camp.  He  now  joined  the  others  that 
had  fit  horses,  and  34th  Company  scouted  for  the  column, 
a  rather  long  one.  We  pitched  camp  about  four  miles 
east  of  last  night's  ground,  and  those  in  camp  put  up  the 
tents  for  those  in  the  field,  who  straggled  in  later. 

I  shall  be  glad  when  we  get  our  remounts.  There 
are  all  too  few  of  us  for  field  work.  An  excellent  mot  of 
Jacoby  was  related  to  me  this  morning.  He  was  the 
single  connecting  file,  and  an  order  came  for  "the 
connecting  files  to  spread  out."  Jacoby  gravely  said 
to  the  orderly,  *'  I  will  unbutton  my  waistcoat  and 
spread  out  as  much  as  possible." 

All  the  forenoon  we  heard  continuous  and  heavy  firing  ^^y  i^- 
of  musketry  and  cannon  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
presumably  Bundle's  men.  For  us  there  was  not  much 
doing  in  the  morning.  At  noon  we  moved  camp  to  a 
coombe  or  kloof  between  two  kopje  ends,  a  mile  south. 
In  the  afternoon  word  came  that  some  of  Brabant's  men 
were  being  driven  in  by  the  enemy.  There  was  an 
instant  call  to  arms,  unmounted.  We  all  fell  in  very 
quickly,  fully  prepared,  and  scaled  the  northern  kopje 
with  a  rush,  an  almost  sheer  ascent  of  about  two  hundred 
feet.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  clifif,  was  a  farmhouse, 
and  Newnham  put  us  in  position  within  its  kraals  and 
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behind  a  dam.  To  the  regret  of  the  Company  no  Boers 
came  to  offer  ns  battle,  and  we  descended  to  camp. 
Some  of  the  East  Kent  Imperial  Yeomanry  are  still 
with  this  column.  The  Leinsters  are  scattered  around 
about  this  position  in  pickets. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Colonial  Division  under 
General  Brabant  came  up  and  camped  in  and  about 
the  camping  ground  we  left  this  morning. 

I  slept  up  among  the  big  boulders  on  the  kopje  side, 
jniyia  Last  night  amusement   was    caused    by  some  loose 

horses  getting  among  the  waggon  fraternity  and  their 
pots  and  pans.  **  Weary  Willy,"  the  cook,  used  language 
that  was  lurid  with  blasphemy.  He  rose  in  his  wrath 
with  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  meat  chopper  in  the 
other,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  horses  from  eating  a 
week's  rations  of  sugar  and  other  stores? 

In  the  morning  I  was  grazing  guard  down  in  the  valley 
on  the  outside  of  the  kloof  near  the  spruit.  I  watched 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  trekking  of  the  long 
Colonial  Division.  I  could  see  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
column  winding  out  westward  to  a  point  in  the  direction 
of  Hanmionia.  I  understand  that  they  are  not  going  Ui 
to-day.  This  neighbourhood  which,  when  we  came  into 
it  a  few  days  ago,  seemed  so  quiet  and  out  of  the  world, 
has  developed  into  a  centre  of  military  activity.  I 
counted  sixty-five  to  seventy  ox  teams  and  Cape  carts 
in  one  string  in  the  column.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  a  great  problem  in  solution,  but  what  it  is  we  are  not 
told ;  it  is  not  even  hinted  at  by  any  one  in  authority. 

Wide-spreading  veldt  fires  are  on  every  hand,  and 
yesterday  they  held  more  than  ordinarily  an  element  of 
danger,  for  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  all  day.  The 
weather  is  perfect,  a  cloudless,  lovely  day  followed  the 
hard,  white  frost  of  last  night.  Except  where  the  burnt 
patches  are,  almost  everything  upon  earth  is  khaki  of  one 
tint  or  another;  grass,  rocks,  boulders,  kopjes,  all  are 
khaki  of  varied  shades.  The  men  are  khaki.  Only  the 
horses  and  oxen,  of  every  colour  that  obtains  to  tiiem, 
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and  the  sky  And  the  burnt  patches  relieve  the  prevailing 
tone.  Even  the  smoke  rises  in  big  drifts  of  khaki  against 
the  blue. 

The  grasses  of  the  veldt  are  of  many  varieties :  some- 
times they  are  long,  or  thick  and  matted,  sometimes  fine, 
sometimes  cnrly :  others  are  of  a  coarse  or  reedy  growth 
which  the  Eafi&rs  call  Tambuca,  and  use  for  their  thatching, 
which  is  often  neat  and  well  done.  There  is  som:  grass 
and  sweet  grass.  There  is  a  pnngent  odour  resembling 
that  of  anise  about  a  certain  kind  when  it  is  freshly 
crashed  or  grazed.  Most  of  the  farm  barbed-wire-fence 
poets  are  of  split  stone,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  finding 
one  small  pasture  with  many  wooden  posts ;  but  for  that, 
I  hardly  know  what  we  should  have  done  for  fuel.  All 
these  minor  things  I  note  because,  sitting  under  a  big 
boulder  with  sufficient  of  one's  attention  devoted  to 
harses  that  will  stray  if  the  chance  is  given,  the  view  is 
necessarily  restricted,  so  much  so  that  at  times,  as  now, 
it  is  a  relief  to  note  and  number  trivial  sights  and  sounds, 
as  those  accompanying  the  trailing  convoy,  the  cluck  of 
wheels,  the  screech  of  Kaffir,  the  crack  of  whip,  and  the 
beUowing  of  oxen — calls  to  lost  yoke  mates  who  laboured 
to  the  last  tug  with  submission,  and  went  down  with  large, 
wide,  mild  eyes,  paying  the  last  debt  uncomplainingly. 

There  is  other  movement  besides  that  of  the  column  ; 
there  is  the  hastening  to  and  fro  of  infantry  and  mounted 
men  on  various  patrols  and  duties,  and  groups  of  men  on 
fatigues,  rations,  forage,  and  such  like.  There  is  a  litter 
of  succulent,  young  pigs,  hardly  yet  wetmed,  rooting 
around  with  absolute  temerity.  I  see  Tommy  Atkins, 
from  the  comer  of  his  eye,  marking  the  covey  down  I 
They  will  be  thinned  at  a  more  convenient  season,  no 
doubt.  It  would  be  as  much  as  his  scalp  is  worth  to 
stick  one  now,  with  so  many  officers  about.  Just  now 
there  was  a  chase  after  a  stray  goose,  many  of  our  men 
joined  in,  but  a  clever  Leinster  lad  bided  what  time  the 
goose  and  his  pursuers  were  winded,  joined  in  fresh  and 
captured  the  quarry. 
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At  4  p.m.  all  the  men  with  available  moaots  of  Section 
I.  (34th  Company)  were  ordered  to  fall  in  "in  fall  marching 
order,"  and  shortly  after  eighteen  of  them  rode  out  under 
Boiler  to  go  across  country,  about  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Senekai.  Their  absence  will  greatly  increase  the  guard 
and  fatigue  duties  of  Section  II.  I  was  warned  for  night 
stable  guard,  and  Choluietey,  who  could  not  go  with  his 
section  to  Senekai,  was  warned  with  others  for  picket 
post.  Cholmeley,  who  was  not  feeling  very  well,  asked 
me  to  exchange  night  duties  with  him. 

Last  night — a  lovely  moonlit  night — I  was  one  of  a 
picket  post  at  the  farm  on  the  top  of  the  kopje.  The  site 
of  the  house  was  a  vantage  point  from  which  could  be 
viewed  a  wide  stretch  of  the  veldt  tableland  eastward. 
At  night  the  permanent  infantry  pickets  were  supple- 
mented by  one  from  our  Imperial  Yeomanry  lines.  The 
occupants  of  the  house  took  a  more  than  usually  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  troops.  We  had  rarely  come  across 
farms  whose  occupants  would  not  sell  anything  they  bad 
which  we  asked  for,  if  we  but  came  with  the  cash  in 
hand;  money  they  could  not  nor  would  not  refuse.  The 
people  here  denied  any  advances  from  us  in  a  surly 
manner,  although  it  was  plain  that  they  had  more 
provisions  than  were  required  for  their  needs.  It  was 
evident  that  this  was  a  bad  case  of  that  type  of  Farm 
against  which  General  Rundle  had  directed  bis  procla- 
mation of  June  30.  Yet  by  reason  of  general  orders 
touching  these  matters,  if  any  man  is  caught  com- 
mandeering, or  even  molesting  such  stores,  he  is  very 
severely  dealt  iivith.  It  is  a  policy  that  must  undonbtedly 
hinder  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities.  Quite  recently 
I  have  seen  mcu  ordered  to  give  up  chicken  which  had 
been  paid  for,  and  that  at  a  round  price.  A  preposterous 
sort  of  warfare  this,  that  makes  troops  fight  upoD  a 
hungry  stomach  when  plenty  is  around.  Every  saoh 
farm  is  a  depAt  for  the  enemy.  This  place  is  a  sore 
temptation  to  our  fastmg  pickets.  It  was  no  charge  of 
outs  Ibta  night ;  we  were  simply  a  post  or  guard  over  (be 
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Maxim  and  Gnn  Section  which  was  entrenched  by  the 
kraal  wall,  bnt  it  was  a  part  of  oar  dnty  to  challenge, 
and  to  inquire  the  business  of  visitors  crossing  our  post. 
Corporal  Gtreen  was  in  charge  of  our  picket ;  L.  Morris 
and  Eelsey  were  the  others.  I  was  third  relief,  and  it 
was  a  desperately  cold  watch,  but  that  is  anticipating. 
Eelsey,  who  had  second  relief,  interested  himself  in 
sapphes  in  the  farm  outhouses.  When  he  woke  the 
corporal  and  me,  Green  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
important  to  report.  ''  Only  a  most  unaccountable  dis- 
turbance among  the  fowls,"  Eelsey  said  gravely.  Eelsey 
waited  for  me  to  take  up  the  guard  at  the  gum-tree 
plantation  hard  by  the  farmhouse,  and  he  secretly 
reported  to  me  that  he  had  bagged  four  fowls  from  a 
little  eucalyptus  tree,  and  that  he  and  a  Leinster  picket, 
who  had  unexpectedly  been  drawn  up  over  the  rise  by 
the  sound  of  fateful  squawking,  had  also  broken  into  a 
storeroom  where  they  had  found  ''oodles"  of  fine 
mealie  meal !  This  was  good  enough  for  very  much 
underfed  men — ^members of  "the  Starving  Eighth," — but 
it  smelt  of  rank  mutiny,  not  to  speak  of  burglary,  under 
the  stringent  regulations  in  force.  Eelsey  pleaded, 
bullied,  and  threatened,  and  taking  the  circumstances 
into  consideration  I  juggled  with  my  conscience,  con- 
cluded that  the  general  order  must  be  wrong  and  not  my 
comrade. 

"Ob  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
Wben  first  we  practice  to  deceive !  '* 

I  had  marched  up  and  down  my  post  a  half-dozen  times 
when  I  came  near  to  taking  a  shot  at  a  Leinster  who 
furtively  advanced  from  the  far  edge  of  the  kopje.  More 
Leinsters  followed  him — more  than  a  half  a  dozen.  I 
said,  ''  My  friend,  this  can't  be  done — go  away."  He 
said,  "Please,  sorr,  we  arr  very  hoongry."  I  replied, 
"  But  this  is  too  thick."  He  mumbled  something 
about  ''half  a  pound  of  flour  and  no  fuel."  "Ye 
wudn't    sind    us    back    impty   now,    wud    ye?"      He 
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added  pensively,  "  There's  some  praties  there,  begocra." 
"  You're  a  nuisance,  a  confounded  niuBance,"  I  told  him, 
"Ah,  thin,  sore  I  knew  ye  wouldn't  sind  us  away." 
I  said,  "Send  those  men  down  over  the  kopje  —  if 
they  don't  go  I  shall  6re,  and  then  there'll  be  the  devil 
to  pay  with  yon  all ;  you  yourself  may  come  back,  and 
you  may  aee  what's  there."  He  soon  arranged  with  bis 
friends  and  came  back.  I  said,  "  Look  here,  Pat,  this 
iniquity  is  too  great  for  one  watch  to  bear  all  by  bim- 
aelf.  You  can  take  a  bag  of  '  praties '  and  a  sack  of 
meal,  and  if  yon  want  more  you  must  come  in  the  next 
relief.  If  yon  come  again  on  mine  I  should  be  euie 
to  take  you  for  a  Boer."  "  That's  handsome,"  he  said. 
He  dragged  out  of  the  dark  a  small  bag  of  potatoes  and 
ran  with  it  over  the  edge  o(  the  cliff  and  returned  to  get 
the  meal.  He  chose  a  small  bag  in  the  far  comer.  He 
shouldered  it,  remarking  that  it  was  very  heavy,  then  he 
cleared  out  down  the  kopje.  I  thought  that  I  should  see 
no  more  of  him,  but  in  that  I  was  mistaken;  in  about 
twenty  minutes  he  came  back  to  the  edge  of  the  chff ;  he 
did  not  uhow  himself,  but  whistled,  fEwooitI  ffwooit  I  I 
would  not  be  drawn,  and  challenged  him  loudly.  To  my 
surprise  he  replied  and  then  gave  the  necessary  counter- 
sign. He  brought  out  of  the  shadows,  into  the  moonlight, 
hia  sack  of  meal,  and  plumped  it  down  by  me  laughing, 
swearing,  and  out  of  breath.  "  Begorra  it's  cimint  it  is 
that's  in  the  sack."  I  examined  it,  and  sure  enough  it 
was  Portland  cement,  which  in  the  darkness  of  the  hut 
he  had  mistaken  for  meal.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  the 
other  sacks  contained  meal,  "  and  I'm  not  after  stalia' 
cimint ;  it  might  go  harrud  wi'  me  if  I  did ;  it's  mat«  I'm 
after,  and  we  must  change  it,  sor."  I  was  trying  to  keep 
from  laughing,  but  I  said,  "  For  goodness'  sake  be  quidc 
about  it."  He  lost  no  time  in  going  to  help  himself  to 
the  right  thing,  and  I  suppose  he  got  it,  for  I  saw  him  no 
moi«.  I  was  not  guard  over  the  house  or  farm,  our  poet 
waa  an  outpost  only ;  that  thero  was  a  fannhouse  thde 
WM  an  aooident  of  circumstances.    That  thu  ocoupaDtfl 
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were  very  anti-English  and  would  sell  nothing  to  us,  and 
stated  that  they  had  nothing,  were  facts  that  weighed 
with  zne  in  the  part  I  took  in  the  incidents  I  have 
described.  The  Gun  Section,  sleeping  by  its  Maxim,  at 
one  end  of  the  sentry's  beat,  heard  nothing  of  all  this,  or 
if  they  did  they  kept  discreetly  silent. 

I  woke  Morris  and  turned  in,  but  by  reason  of  the 
intense  cold  it  was  a  very  restless  four  hours  for  me.  I 
was  wakeful,  and  glad  when,  from  five  to  seven  a.m.,  my 
turn  came  again.  Everything — proofs,  trees,  and  veldt — 
was  glistening  white  in  frost  and  the  morning  moonlight. 
The  many  lurid  veldt  fires,  the  accompaniment  of  my 
previous  watch,  had  been  frozen  out.  I  now  watched 
the  dawn,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen, 
a  stretching  range  of  dark  purple  mountains,  and  thin, 
low  banks  of  mist,  in  line  against  a  cold  sky  of  merged 
orange  and  dafiTodil,  with  one  great  morning  star  like  a 
bright  but  fading  lamp.  Was  it  the  passing  glory  of  a 
"  Bird  of  God  "  ?    Out  to  the  ridge 

"three  times  I  went 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  drink  his  beauty  to  my  soul's  content/* 

The  sun  delayed  long  as  if  loath  to  eclipse  such  an 
exquisite  expression  of  loveliness. 

At  seven  we  rolled  up  our  blankets  and  dropped  down 
the  boulder-strewn  clifif  side  to  camp.  Eelsey  and  I  had 
an  altercation  over  the  doubtful  proceedings  of  last  night, 
but  after  all  I  think  his  view  of  the  case  had  more  of 
commonsense  in  it  than  my  own,  and  "  what's  done  is 
done  I  "  Besides,  Eelsey's  pot  of  peace  smells  so  savoury 
after  the  eternal  stewed  mutton.  I  fear  it  is  chicken 
broth,  but  we  must  not  inquire  too  deeply !  Think  of 
hot,  sweet  porridge  this  frosty  morning !  Never,  never 
more  will  I  blame  Esau  I 

We  next  fell  in  for  stables.  Bugle  calls  have  been 
again  discontinued;  nevertheless,  the  men  have  to  turn 
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out  in  Une  at  5.30  a.m.  to  answer  their  names,  and  may 
again  roll  np  in  a  blanket  for  an  hour  when  they  are 
thoroughly  cold.  I  was  on  water  fatigue  with  the 
younger  McHwraith,  and  after  that  we  had  rather  a 
lazy  day.  Disquieting  rumours  are  about  of  British 
checks  and  of  1,800  Boers  that  have  managed  to  break 
through  some  cordon  of  which  we  are  a  part ;  that  the 
war  wiU  last  at  least  another  six  months !  It  is  said  that 
Newnham  may  go  to  China — alas  for  us !  Sec,  &c.  The 
women  up  at  the  fann  openly  boast  that  they  are 
confident  of  Boer  victory  in  the  end.  "  Neutral " 
burghers  express  themselves  either  less  confidently  or 
more  discreetly. 


CHAPTEE  XIII 


HAMMONU  AND  WILLOW    GRANGE 


fTIHIS  morning  Colonel  Mitford  and  his  Staff  came  from  1^,^ 
-*-  Headquarters  to  our  camp  with  some  more  of  the 
Division.  This  is  the  iGjrst  we  have  seen  of  him  for  a 
month;  he  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Middlesex  Eopje  in 
Jxme.  We  are  on  the  move  once  more,  this  time  back  to 
Hammonia. 

I  was  on  waggon  packing  fatigue.  My  horse  is  still 
unfit,  and  I  was  ordered,  with  several  others  of  the 
Company,  to  walk.  A  long  column  went  with  us.  I 
walked  the  whole  way  to  Hammonia.  It  was  a  long,  hot, 
dusty  march — the  grass  was  hummocky  and  as  slippery  as 
glass — no  firm  foothold,  which  made  the  march  a  hard 
one  for  all ;  there  was  no  real  road,  only,  occasionally,  old 
waggon  tracks.  The  Leinsters  and  77th  Battery  are  with 
us.  As  is  usual  at  the  end  of  our  marches,  no  one  knew 
where  our  camping  ground  was  to  be.  Every  other  unit 
was  already  settling  down,  we  had  to  wait  long  and  with 
such  patience  as  we  could  command.  It  is  our  common 
treatment,  and  one  so  unnecessary — so  easily  avoided  with 
but  a  little  precaution,  a  trifle  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
our  CO.  As  it  was,  we  overshot  our  camping  ground  by 
more  than  two  miles,  and  we  came  into  camp  long  after 
dark,  the  men  hungry,  tired,  and  swearing. 

There  are  some  worse  off  than  those  of  us  who  are  at 
least  able  to  march,  whatever  our  hardships  may  be. 
Several  of  our  men  are  ailing,  and  four  are  ill  with  rheu- 
matism.    Bell  was  very  ill,  he  could  not  move  a  limb. 
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^Dd  I W9S  ooe  of  those  told  off  to  lift  him  in  a  blanket, 
h^Iplesa  and  stiff,  into  a  waggon.  I  tremble  to  think  of 
lihe  jolting  his  poor  limbs  must  have  had!  It  was 
pttfticuIariT  painful  to  see  him  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
kit^  wh«n  the  horses  had  to  gallop,  down  and  np,  the 
sit^p  approaches  of  the  drift,  the  spmit  crossing.  B. 
Morgan  is  ill,  and  there  is  some  fever  among  the  men. 
While  we  waited  in  the  road,  to  learn  where  oar  camping 
ground  was,  a  part  of  General  Bundle's  Division  passed 
down  the  Hammonia  main  road,  in  the  direction  of 
Ficksborg.  They  camped  a  short  way  on.  They  were 
Ihe  Scots  Onards  and  other  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery 
and  other  troops. 

Coming  to  Hammonia,  we  passed  the  Colonial  Division 
camped  at  our  left.  In  one  of  our  flank  guards  Ealsey 
oaioa  to  grief  in  a  quicksand  of  the  spruit. 

Kelsey  came  into  camp  this  morning ;  he  and  his  horse 
wer^  covered  with  mud.  He  barely  managed  to  get  his 
horse  out  of  the  quicksand,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  quite 
done  up.  He  was  left  far  behind,  and  finally  had  to  camp 
with  the  Hants  I.Y.  He  was  told  a  sad  story  there,  of  a 
young  Hants  Yeoman  who  fell  behind  his  column,  his 
horae  being  lame.  Two  Boers  stalked  him  and  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Some  Kaffirs  buried  him  and  repotted 
it.  His  Company  went  to  see  if  it  were  true,  the  body 
was  exhumed,  and  the  Kaffirs'  statement  verified.  So  the 
rtcory  goes. 

I  was  grazing  guard  all  the  morning.  My  mare 
lArayed  from  the  line  last  night  and  she  could  not  be 
tiMind. 

In  the  afternoon  Sergt.-Major  Cowan  read  out  to  us  the 
QCUftditions  for  joining,  and  the  inducements  offered  to 
jiiiii,  the  New  Police  at  Pretoria.  About  ten  of  our  men 
(j^ve  in  their  names  (Palmer,  Fowler,  Heame,  Hagger, 
Hobinson,  Tomlinson,  Davis,  Patterson  and  others). 

\?a  were  ordered  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  go 
^t  to  storm  some  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  conjunc- 
Ij^  with  infantry.    This  action  was  postponed. 
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We  have  come  into  touch  with  supplies :  to-day  we  were 
served  with  full  rations,  the  first  time  for  a  long  spell. 
We  were  favoured  with  a  double  ration  of  beef  and  a 
ration  of  rum  !  Green  finds  himself  confirmed  as 
Sergeant,  in  Section  II. 

Newnbam  has  been  busy  getting  remounts  from  the 
remount  kraal ;  Palmer  and  Tomlinson  have  been  helping 
him. 

We  marched  to-day,  starting  at  8,30  a.m.,  from  Ham-  ^ 
monia  to  Willow  Grange.  It  was  only  five  or  six  miles, 
but  it  was  a  long  six  miles  for  my  mare  and  me.  All 
available  horses  and  men  of  our  Section  formed  a  portion 
of  the  advance  guard.  Newnham  gave  me  a  good-looking 
little  remount,  but  I  rode  my  poor  dear  little  mare  for  the 
last  time.  All  the  work  she  can  do  she  has  done.  I 
found  her  this  morning  tied  in  the  Kent  lines.  She  is  on 
her  last  legs.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  parting  with  her, 
she  has  done  her  duty  so  willingly,  so  faithfully  and  truly 
through  danger  and  hard  times.  From  Salisbury  Plain 
to  Fickeburg  Plain,  it  is  a  far  cry !  Poor  little  horse  I 
Mr.  Newnham  was  very  kind  about  it.  He  makes  it  a 
habit  to  know  all  about  every  horse  in  his  lines,  and  values 
them  accordingly.  He  said,  "  We  won't  turn  her  adrift. 
Comer,  you  must  let  me  send  her  to  Ficksburg."  I  did 
not  ride  my  remount  to-day  because  while  he  is  a  hand- 
some, hardy  httle  chap,  he  has  a  callosity  on  his  back  just 
where  the  bridge  of  the  saddle  would  come,  and  I  wished 
Mr.  Newnham  to  examine  him  before  I  rode  him,  or  I 
might  become  responsible  for  a  very  sore  back.  So  Mr. 
Newnham  made  me  one  of  the  remount  leaders  for  the 
day.  I  had  three  restless  tugging  horses  to  lead,  and 
being  in  full  marching  order  besides,  I  had  one  of  the 
worst  days  of  the  campaign.  We  had  two  long  delays  at 
the  drifts.  This  Willow  Grange  Camp  is  in  a  narrow 
valley  or  pass,  which  is  the  beginning  of  that  narrower  nek 
from  which  the  Hammonia-Fickaburg  road  debouches  into 
the  circtimscribed  Ficksburg  plain.  The  weather  looked 
very  threatening,  and  I  took  the  precaulion  of  reserving 
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my  place  in  the  tent  to  which  I  am  '*  told  off.*'    So  far,  I 
have  not  slept  in  a  tent. 

Eelsey  had  been  very  loath  to  throw  away  the  bag  of 
mealie  meal,  and  tried  his  best  to  carry  it  on  his  horse,  bat 
in  galloping  he  soon  found  that  impracticable,  and  cast  it 
adrift.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  goose  egg  and 
four  hen's  eggs,  which  somewhat  compensated  him  for 
his  disappointment. 

We  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  The  camp 
is  full  of  idle  rumours.  We  are  as  a  people  apart,  of 
another  world,  hearing  far-off  echoes  of  things  once 
familiar.  One  moment  34th  are  ordered  to  Ceylon  with 
prisoners:  another,  Newnham  is  going  to  take  us  to 
China ;  all  the  Europeans  of  Peking  are  massacred !  The 
next,  the  Boers,  here,  are  on  the  eve  of  surrender,  and 
now  a  big  engagement  is  imminent:  Broadwood  is  in 
pursuit  of  1,500  of  the  enemy  who  have  slipped  through 
the  cordon :  Clements  and  Buller  are  closing  in  with 
many  others.  There  is  no  end  to  the  talk,  but  nothing  to 
which  a  man  may  pin  his  faith. 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  tent.  Gray,  Davem,  Palmer 
and  others  are  lying  around,  dead  tired,  taking  a  rest. 
I  have  just  come  in  from  latrine  digging.  I  have 
had  that  fatigue  to  chance  upon  me  pretty  often 
lately.  Day,  good  precautionary  man,  is  digging  a  deep 
trench  around  the  tent.  The  Kaffirs  are  screeching  at 
their  oxen  and  hurrying  to  shelter.  Our  horses  are  out 
on  the  hillside  grazing.  Gxoome's  and  E.  C.  Scott's  are 
tied  together  with  mine.  The  stable  guards  are  Jacoby, 
Meikle,  Morris  and  others. 

We  have  heard  nothing  yet  of  Section  I.,  which  went 
to  Senekal  under  Boiler.  They  will  turn  up  in  a  day  or 
two,  no  doubt.  Our  Section  U.  has  been  a  good  deal  on 
the  move  since  they  left.  Our  camp  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  same  spruit  as  that  which  runs  through  Hanmionia. 
Jttiy  m.  Heavy  rain  came  during  the  night.    I  took  shelter  in 

the  tent — ^there  were  eleven  of  us  packed  hke  sardines — 
Corporal  Ghray,  PahneTi  Davem,  E.  C.  Scott,  McDonnell, 
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Fowler,  Day,  Eelsey,  Morris,  Stephen  of  the  Gun  Section, 

and  I.   The  air  was  ahnost  unbearable,  the  smell  of  damp, 

dirty  cloaks  and  blankets,  a  stinking  atmosphere  that  one 

conld  cat  with  a  knife.    I  prefer  my  bivoaac,  thanks! 

Better  a  clean  wetting  than  this,  and  the  casual  drop  and 

drip  on  your  nose  or  down  yonr  neck.     *'  Never  again  !  '* 

We  had  no  orders  for  the  field,  but  the  Kents  in  the 

next  lines  were  very  early  astir,  out  long  before  daylight. 

Thirty-seven  of  as  of  34th  Company  were  hurriedly  called 

to  stand  by  our  arms  at  3  a.m.    This    included  the 

wac^[on  crowd,  who  did  not  relish  the  move  at  all.    Our 

ooffiee  in  consequence  was  not  "up"  until  after  9  a.m., 

and  then  it  was  simply  lukewarm,  dirty  water.    Our  cook 

urged,  with  some  reason  perhaps,  that  matutinal  culinary 

operations  were  not  consentaneous  with  military  duties. 

I  regret  to  say  that  his  language  was  not  of  the  choice 

order  of  that   with  which  I  have  tried   to  define  his 

grievance!    He  had  a  picturesque,  if  profane,  way  of 

expressing  himself  when  in  wrath. 

Since  7  a.m.  there  has  been  heavy  firing  to  the  eastward, 
cannon  and  rifles,  constantly.  About  nine  o'clock  our  first 
wounded  man,  a  West  Kent,  was  brought  in  with  a  bullet 
through  his  biceps;  fortunately  no  artery  or  bone  was 
touched.  The  man  who  brought  him  in  had  his  tunic 
shot  through  in  two  places.  I  heard  that  there  were  men 
wounded  in  the  Regular  lines. 

I  was  one  of  the  grazing  guards  this  morning.  There 
were  four  mounted  and  four  unmounted  guards ;  I  was  of 
the  latter,  Jacoby  was  another,  and  between  the  turns  of 
heading  off  our  restless  horses  we  wrote,  I,  my  diary,  he, 
his  home  letters.  The  divisional  butchers  were,  with 
ghastly  dexterity,  carrying  on  extensive  operations  in  a 
herd  of  cattle  on  the  outskirts  of  our  grazing  ground. 
Any  matador  would  have  envied  the  exact  single  thrust  of 
the  chief  butcher.  Each  victim  fell  as  if  electrocuted.  It 
was  far  more  merciful  than  shooting.  There  was  the 
usual  audience  of  Kaffir  and  aasvogel  greedy  of  offal. 
Over  a  dozen  bullocks  were  slaughtered. 
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On  the  heighta  of  one  of  the  great  encircling  bergs 
was  a  CoEsack  post  from  34th  Company.  They  bod  in 
view  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Bmne  and  Newnbani, 
having  no  particular  doty,  rode  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  firing.  I  noted  and  pointed  oat  to  my  companions 
a  remarkable  natural  effigy  in  Che  precipitous  cliSs  above, 
resembling  a  knight  in  armour  taking  his  rest. 

In  this  camp  there  were  more  tents  than  I  had  ever 
seen  in  any  one  camp  on  the  campaign  since  Maitland. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  view  from  the 
grazing  ground,  and  there  most  have  been  many  more. 
The  belt  of  level  grass  land  on  which  the  camp  was 
pitched  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  deep  donga  of  the 
spmit.  and  almost  enclosed  by  the  waits  of  great  be^B. 

It  would  be  impossible  tor  a  number  of  men  to  be 
banded  together,  as  we  have  been,  without  some  earning 
sooner  or  later  among  the  fellows  certain  nicknames. 
Here  are  a  few  that  have  (or  had,  one  masrt  sadly  say  of 
some)  common  acceptance  in  our  company.  "  Treasure," 
"Father,"  "Chemb."  "Sally  Lunn,"  "Barclay  Fer- 
kins,"  "Boscoe,"  "Micky,"  "Coby,"  "White  Scott," 
"  Black  Scott  "  or  "  T.  A.,"  "  Daisy,"  "  RoaJe,"  "  Aberrr- 
deen,"  "  Weary  Willy,"  "  Stones,"  "  Cardinal,"  "  Coey," 
"  Meliins,"  "  Brat,"  "  The  Kid,"  "  Squash,"  Ac.  Any 
man  who  went  about  with  a  belt  stuck  fall  of  such  bric-A- 
brac  as  knives,  spoons,  corkscrews,  and  combinatioo  tools 
was  called  "  Mappin  "  for  short. 

At  2.30  p.m.  those  of  ua  on  gnunog  guard  saw  that 
there  waa  a  sodden  stir  tn  camp,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  Sergeant-Major  was  fuhoualy  blowing  his  whistle  and 
shonting  "  Horses  in  !  "  We  made  all  haste  to  obey,  for 
we  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  orders  that  would  send  w 
afar  were  UaUe  to  com«  upon  as  at  any  moment.  80  it 
was  that  we  soon  foond  oorselves,  camp  and  all,  on  the 
trek  eastward.  In  less  than  an  hoar  we  were  ready  va 
colomn  loT  the  march.  This  was  an  minaoe  into  the 
enemy's  country.    We  went  only  three  mfles  east,  and 
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camped  at  a  farm  on  a  hillside  at  4.30.  Here,  among 
the  advance  guard,  there  was  a  scramble  for  firewood. 
The  heavy  rain  of  last  night  had  prevented  us  from  pro- 
curing anything  warm  to  eat  or  to  drink,  and  the  sight  of 
good  firewood  was  full  of  suggestion.  There  were  some 
most  exciting  sucking-pig  chases.  The  farmhouse  was 
empty  of  everything  and  deserted.  Lnmediately  upon 
reaching  camp  six  of  us,  under  Corporal  Eirby,  were 
warned  for  a  double  picket  post  for  the  summit  of  a 
large  kopje  to  the  north  of  camp.  Christy,  Morris, 
Heame,  Homcastle,  Pyecroft,  and  I  were  warned  to 
be  ready  to  go  with  Mr.  Newnham  at  6.30.  Eelsey 
was  again  told  off  to  take  a  pack-horse  with  our  blankets. 
The  trip  up  the  kopje  was  very  similar  in  its  difficulties 
and  incidents  to  the  one  I  described  at  length  on  July  14th, 
only  Mr.  Newnham  was  this  time  afoot.  Having  nothing 
to  carry,  he  outstripped  several  of  the  men.  All  of  us 
were  puffing  and  blowing  in  the  race  up.  Mr.  Newnham 
rallied  the  laggards  sharply,  but  not  unkindly.  He  had 
an  indescribable  way  of  hauling  us  very  much  over  the 
coals  without  giving  real  offence,  and  of  making  us  to 
strive  to  do  better. 

**  Having  first  within  his  ken 
What  a  man  might  do  with  men.** 

Almost  at  the  summit  of  the  kopje  we  came  upon  a 
deserted  kraal,  where  he  posted  us.  The  sentry-beat 
was  a  very  long  one,  and  two  sentries  had  to  march  in 
opposite  directions  for  two  hundred  yards  or  more  and 
return  to  meet  at  a  spot  to  be  agreed  upon.  Newnham 
left  us  with  many  injunctions.  We  were  right  in  the 
enemy's  position,  he  said,  and  must  watch,  watch, 
watch !  With  that  he  bade  us  good-night  and,  with 
Kelsey,  returned  to  the  camp.  The  post  had  eaten 
scarcely  anything  all  the  day,  and  now  with  fuel  and 
water  we  had  brought  up  we  cooked  good,  hot  coffee. 
What  a  God-send  it  was !  Morris  and  I  got  second  relief, 
and  we  helped  the  first  relief  with  their  cooking.    We 

15 
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lighted  oar  fires  behind  the  highest  etone  walls  of  the 
kraals  that  we  could  find.  During  the  first  watches  there 
were  several  sharp  showers,  bnt  it  cleared  to  an  exquisite 
brigbtness  and  freshness  towards  morning.  It  was  a  long 
and  wakeful  night. 

Morris  and  I  turned  in  from  our  second  watch  at 
4  a.m.,  but  at  daylight  I  got  up  and  made  some  hot 
coffee  and  found  something  to  eat.  Our  third  watch 
came  from  eight  to  ten.  and  we  expected  to  be  relieved 
by  a  new  picket  before  that  hour.  At  nine  o'clock  Morris 
and  I  stood  together  at  a  gap  in  an  old  stone  wall.  The 
morning  was  fresh  and  clear  beyond  desi^ription.  We 
watched  the  camp,  with  its  rows  of  white,  pointed  tents, 
basking  in  the  quiet  sunshine  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
below,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  the  air  bo  exqui- 
sitely clear  and  limpid  that  the  scene  had  the  appearance 
of  a  miniature  close  at  hand.  Hardly  the  minutest  detail 
was  lost.  The  curling  smoke  of  cooking  fires ;  the  pre- 
paration of  relieving  pickets  ;  the  groups  of  horses,  and 
DOW  and  then  a  man  moving  upon  an  occasional  order. 
Nothing  cotild  have  been  more  peaceful.  To  our  left 
front  we  had  a  view  up  the  valley  towards  the  Booi 
Krans,  which  was  circumscribed  by  kopjes  from  two  to 
five  miles  avray.  I  was  writing  my  diary,  between  scraps 
of  conversation  with  my  fellow-^ard,  resting  my  paper 
on  a  stone  of  the  wall,  and  I  bad  written  the  sentence, 
"  Id  lees  than  an  hour  we  were  ready  in  column  for  the 
march,"  under  yesterday's  date,  when  I  heard  the  screech- 
ing of  a  shell  and  saw  one  burst  in  mid  air.  and  about 
half  a  mile  short  of  the  tents.  "  Boers  I "  Morris 
ejaculated  laconically.  "Yes,  yes!"  I  repUi^d,  with  ex- 
citement. I  don't  know  what  freak  seized  me,  but  I 
continued  my  writing,  and  this  is  the  mad  thing  that  I 
set  down  : — "As  I  wrote  the  last  word  a  Boer  shell  camo 
across  the  valley  and  struck  oar  camp — about  one  mile 
short.  Another  came  I  "  I  think  it  was  that  I  wi&bfd  lo 
compress  more  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  a  short  Geotence, 
as  if  I  had  taken  in  the  whole  aituation  with  the  flash  ol 
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the  shell,  and  was  exultant  over  a  fluke,  like  a  small  boy 
who  has  been  missed  at  *'  cork-abouts  " :  a  sort  of  ''  Ah  I 
never  touched  me,  see ! "  or  **  You  can't  shoot  for  nuts !  " 
After  perpetrating  the  bull  I  crammed  my  paper  and 
pencil  into  my  pocket  and  shouted  to  the  fellows  in 
the  kraal :  *'  Guard  turn  out !  The  beggars  are  shelling 
camp  I "  We  could  detect  no  movement  on  the  kopjes, 
there  was  not  the  sign  of  an  enemy ;  but  as  shell  followed 
shell  we  made  out  the  vicious  little  spurt  or  jet  of  flame 
that  betrayed  a  gun  in  action  on  a  kopje  from  two  to  three 
miles  to  our  left,  due  east  of  camp.  While  the  first  shell 
burst  at  least  a  half  mile  short,  and  could  have  been 
noticed  but  by  a  very  few  in  camp,  the  second  overshot 
the  tents  by  a  few  yards  only,  and  we  could  note  the 
instant  commotion  that  it  caused. 

Considering  the  unexpectedness  of  the  assault,  the 
movements  in  camp,  if  hurried,  were  executed  with  less 
confusion  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  was 
instantly  seen  that  the  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  the 
removal  of  camp,  especially  the  horse  and  transport  lines 
around  the  foot  of  the  hill  south-westward.  A  couple  of 
hundred  yards  would  put  them  under  cover.  Before  this 
movement  was  concluded  several  sheUs  had  pitched  into 
the  heart  of  camp,  but,  strange  to  tell,  no  one  was  touched. 
There  were  exceedingly  narrow  escapes,  as  there  always 
are  under  such  circumstances,  but  no  casualty.  One  of 
the  nearest  shaves  made  a  rather  amusing  incident.  Our 
cook,  an  old  Burmah  infantryman,  was  just  missed  by  a 
shell,  which  buried  itself  in  the  earth  almost  at  his  feet 
but  did  not  explode.  He  thought  that  this  sheU  would 
be  a  fitting  souvenir  of  the  occasion  if  he  could  but  get  it, 
so  down  he  went  on  his  knees  digging  with  a  long  knife 
in  the  grass.  As  he  was  thus  occupied  a  second  shell 
struck  within  a  few  feet  of  the  first,  whizzing  past  his 
back  with  a  spite  that  must  have  annoyed  him,  judging 
from  the  remarks  he  made  at  the  time.  Luckily  for  him, 
it  also  did  not  burst.  These  minor  particulars  were 
related  to  me  when  our  relieved  picket  had  returned  to 
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tt**;r  w»y  w*^  toivsrds  tht  rear  of  OTir  line.  We  all 
)itjrn<!<j  towardt  tb«  noitb  side  of  the  sninmit  and  mv 
rt'Ahinir,  t^ut  arotmd  about  a  fannboase,  several  hundred 
U-M  Mow,  Ut  th*  rionh-west  were  a  small  nomber  of 
itniit'tunUA  Jio^rD  tuoving,  as  if  they  bad  been  excited  or 
'lifcturly*^  by  th«!  noiutt  of  the  artillery.  Morris  and  I 
««m««t)y  ixmavilM  that  they  should  not  be  fired  upon, 
for  there  were  farrus  io  this  aeighbourhood  that  affected 
neutrality,  bnt  the  sound  of  ride-fire  above  and  to  the 
Muth  of  (be  camp  teemed  to  excite  Christy  and  Heame 
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to  the  point  of  putting  in  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  shots,  upon 
the  chance  that  they  were  hostile.  The  men  very  quickly 
ran  in  or  behind  the  house,  and  one  came  out  almost 
immediately  waving  a  white  sheet,  when  our  two  men  at 
once  "  ceased  fire."  The  corporal  during  this  a£Eair  was 
in  our  kraal  below,  receiving  the  new  picket  under 
Corporal  Barton,  which  had  just  arrived. 

The  old  picket  now  made  all  haste  to  return  to  the 
camp,  filled  with  anxiety  to  find  out  what  had  happened 
to  our  own  things,  saddlery,  horses,  &c.  After  a  long 
search,  in  a  heap  of  miscellaneous  things,  I  found  most  of 
my  belongings.  My  kit  valise  remained  where  I  had  left 
it,  and  close  by  it,  I  found,  embedded  in  the  grass,  the 
circular  base  of  a  shell.  I  judged  that  it  was  perhaps 
fortunate  that  I  had  been  on  outpost  duty.  One  shell 
had  ripped  through  a  tent,  and  almost  every  shell  must 
have  passed  through  the  tent  lines.  The  Boer  marksman- 
ship had  been  uncommonly  accurate  and  one  had  to 
listen  half  the  morning  to  tales  of  miraculous  escapes. 

About  eleven  o'clock  General  Bundle  and  his  staff  rode 
in  to  inspect  the  position  of  our  new  camp,  and  he 
inquired  in  a  very  kindly  manner  of  the  extent  of  damage 
done.  The  wind  was  blowing  briskly  by  now,  and  shortly 
after  General  Bundle  passed  through,  a  grass  fire,  which 
started  at  the  officers'  cook-house,  roared  fiercely  up  the 
steep  side  of  the  kopje.  The  Captain  and  a  Sergeant  or 
two  shouted  for  the  men  to  fall  in  with  blanket  or  sack 
to  fight  the  fire.  It  was  hot,  breathless,  smutty  work, 
this  fire  racing  and  fighting,  up  the  kopje,  but  we  got  the 
best  of  it  about  three  hundred  feet  up.  In  a  wind  these 
veldt  fires  spread  with  terrific  rapidity,  and  with  a  roar 
and  crackling  that  is  alarming. 

In  the  afternoon  Boiler  rode  in  with  the  men  of 
Section  I.  As  they  came  up  we  gave  them  a  ringing 
cheer,  for  we  had  begun  to  be  anxious  about  our  comrades, 
they  had  been  absent  since  July  18th.  They  had  now 
come  in  with  a  laden  convoy  from  Senekal.  They  had 
taken  with  them  empty  waggons.    There  were  twenty- 
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cs^^  goaids  illogelher,  e^teen  of  BoDer^s  men  of 
Seetion  I^  and  la  of  DnaooU's  Scoots.  I  think  the  trip 
warn  ft  Teiy  nskj  bit  of  waA,  and  from  the  constant  in- 
qmncB  that  wait  about  before  his  amral,  I  fancy  others 
thought  flo  too. 

Newnham  contemplated  sending  three  or  four  men 
under  Napier  into  Ficksborg  for  the  purpune  of  baying  a 
few  si^fplies,  and  he  UM  me  I  mi^t  join  the  party  and 
take  my  mare  wiUi  me.  I  was  desiroos  of  leaving  her,  if 
possible,  with  Chalhs  at  MitcheU's  Mills.  (See  June 
19th.) 


k 


CHAPTER  XIV 


HOW   WE   BODE   TO   FOUMESBOBO 

rpHERE  wftB  very  little  to  do  in  the  morning.  There  ' 
-'-  was  an  early  rumoar  of  movement  which  caaeed 
Newnham  to  postpone  the  trip  to  Ficksburg.  One  of  the 
gnides  attached  to  the  brigade  was  a  Johannesburg 
photographer  named  Harris,  and  I  got  him  to  photograph 
my  mare,  and  I  paid  him  in  advance  for  copies.* 

At  two  o'clock  a  very  sudden  order  came  to  us  from 
Headquarters  to  strike  camp  at  once,  and  proceed  by  way 
of  Willow  Grange  towards  Ficksburg.  At  the  former 
place  we  had  to  wait  an  hour,  and  in  that  time  we  found 
out  that  the  movement  was  a  general  one.  Troops  came 
from  all  quarters  of  our  line  to  this  rendezvous.  I  was 
riding  my  new  pony,  having  had  my  numnah  cut,  and 
my  saddle  restuffed  with  a  hollow  to  fit  the  callosity  on 
his  back.  But  for  that  one  blemish  he  was  as  good  a  little 
horse  as  I  could  wish  to  have — strong,  willing,  and  fast.  I 
was  fortunate,  for  there  were  better  men  than  me  afoot 
that  afternoon.  Dear  old  T.  A.  Bcott  and  Palmer  were, 
through  some  misfortune,  leading  damaged  horses  in  the 
column  that  day.  "T.  A.,"  who  had  the  reputation  that 
nothing  could  ru£Se  him,  had  a  test  put  upon  him  by  way 
of  a  joke  by  some  of  the  men.  Several,  one  after  the 
other,  asked  him  to  lead  some  lame  horse,  until  he  had 
five  or  six ;  to  each  man  he  would  give  the  same  pleasant 
smile,  or,  "  Why,  yes,  certainly,  old  chap;  it's  all  in  the 

*  Bs  duly  sent  Ihs  pbolognplu  to  me  scTeral  weeks  alter,  luid  ihej  were 
tkiiij  good  pioturea. 
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contract  t "  Nothing  seemed  to  down  him  or  apset 
him.  He  preaeotly  caught  us  laughing,  and  the  joke 
was  disclosed.  He  enjoyed  it  just  a,a  mnch  as  the  rest 
of   US." 

Under  Newuham,  34th  became  right  flank  guard  to 
the  immense  column  on  the  march  through  Willow- 
Grange  PasB,  It  was  very  dark  before  we  debouched 
into  the  Ficksburg  plain,  but  we  kept  on  aud  on.  and 
the  word  went  round  that  it  would  he  an  all-night 
march,  and  where  we  should  find  ourselves  by  morning 
no  man  knew.  After  Willow  Grange  had  been  passed 
by  the  whole  column,  we  closed  in  and  took  up  our  place 
&B  part  of  it,  with  our  own  Company  waggons.  The 
roads  were  bad  and  very  deeply  rutted ;  they  had  in 
places  become  like  small  railway  cuttings  through  the 
veldt,  by  reason  of  much  waggon  traffic  and  subsequent 
rains  carrying  off  the  loose  soil.  It  was  no  surprise 
therefore  to  see  some  of  the  waggons  capsize.  Our  own 
kit  waggon  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones.  In  a 
moment  Mewnham  was  there,  ripping  out  the  ropes 
which  held  the  cover,  "  Now,  Comer,  in  you  go,  pitch 
out  those  confounded  kits."  "  Now  boys,  put  your 
shoulder  to  it,  there  ! "  lo  a  half  au  hour  we  had  un- 
packed, heaved  the  waggon  bodily  out,  and  repacked  it 
and  were  on  the  trudge  again  with  a  "You  men  can 
think  yourselves  luckier  than  those  poor  devils  of 
Kents  ;  their  waggon  is  broken  down  !  "  Two  or  three 
miles  north  of  Ficksburg  wo  came  upon  a  camp ;  here  an 
officer  directed  us  on  to  a  road  almost  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  on  we  went,  hour  after  hour,  passing  to 
the  north  side  of  Zoat  Eop  (see  June  23rd.  plan),  that 
stupendous  block  of  stone,  npon  a  pyramidal  base  of 
under  stratum  and  <UbrU,  and  upon  the  summit  of  which 
no  man  has  ever  set  foot,  »0  overhanging  are  its  cliffs. 

■  T.  A.  SooH't  dMlfa  «u  the  onw  at  maeb  wmw  unong  hl«  eamrwUi. 
He  rode  In  tbe  HiiDg  litM.  Ill  Knd  run  down,  with  the  uiac  h^pp;  Misnltj, 
nti  to  fln  dkfi  bafon  hii  deslfa  of  ^nlailc.  at  Wlliborg,  Daocmbec  M,  IMO. 
Pftlmv  bewune  uae  ul  Ibe  luost  dLiUngaitboU  of  die  CowpMij. 
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It  was  OTir  first  near  acquaintance  with  it.  We  gazed  up 
at  it  with  a  wonder  mixed  with  curiosity,  for  it  was  from 
its  omphalos  that  the  Boer  guns  had  so  long  commanded 
the  eastward  passes,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain 
of  Ficksburg.  We  were  skirting  to  the  south  of  the 
Booi  Erans  and  Wittebergen.  The  southern  ends  of 
those  great  landmarks  I  described  on  July  15th:  now  their 
lower  ramparts  of  great  bergs  loomed  up  at  our  left  hand. 
The  sky  was  all  aflame  with  the  glow  of  innumerable 
veldt  fires.  Clouds  of  smoke  drifted  over  the  mountain 
sides — we  heard  the  roar  and  crackling  of  those  fires  near 
us,  and  they  lit  up  men's  faces,  and  made  weird  shadows, 
and  for  miles  on  miles  we  could  see  others  rolling  up  the 
great  hills  in  front,  like  wriggling,  glowing,  brazen  ser- 
pents. It  was  a  sight  that  filled  us  with  awe,  the 
remembrance  of  the  furnace  lights  of  Pittsburg  or  of 
Dowlais  seemed  insignificant  by  comparison.  We  went 
on  through  the  deep,  dark  defile  of  Commando  Nek,  out 
on  to  the  irregular  valleys  beyond,  nearing  the  Caledon 
Biver.  Here  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  halted. 
There  was  no  camp,  it  was  simply  a  halt  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  and  resting  weary  animals  for  an  hour  or  twa 
We  got  some  horse  feed,  but  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for 
ourselves  ;  we  were  told  not  to  off  saddle,  the  horses  were 
tied  in  line,  ready  for  instant  use,  the  men  were  allowed 
to  get  their  blankets,  and  they  lay  down  in  the  frost  and 
slept  like  logs,  for  they  were  very  weary.  We  had  three 
hours'  rest. 

Beveille  was  at  5  a.m.,  and  we  were  all  ready  in  a  few  Jaiy 
minutes  for  the  continuation  of  the  march.  A  little 
biscuit  and  water  was  all  we  had.  We  waited,  however, 
for  dawn  and  for  the  waggons  which  had  to  be  loaded. 
The  sunrise  was  very  lovely ;  indeed,  daylight  revealed  a 
most  glorious  view,  behind  us  great  battlemented  bergs, 
close-topped  beyond  by  a  wild  and  rugged  range  of 
mountains.  In  front,  across  the  Caledon,  was  the  long, 
sierra-like  range  of  the  Maluti  Mountains,  with  the 
daintiest  sweeps,  caps,  and  touches  of  snow  upon  their 
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dark-blae  gronnd.  Nowhere  in  the  world  had  I  aeen  anch 
distinctive  colonra  in  sky  and  earth  as  in  this  treelesR, 
nigged  land.  8uch  dark  bhies,  pnqiles.  and  violets  of  the 
hi]lB,  or  orange,  gold  and  yellows  in  such  purity  or  fined 
to  such  attenuation.  Roller  came  out  of  the  lines  to 
where  I  etood  looking  at  the  wonderful  transfonnationa 
going  on  in  the  dawning.  He  said,  "  It  is  very  beau- 
tifui." 

We  started  shortly  after,  almost  in  a  northerly  direction, 
up  one  great  hill,  passing  through  the  white  stratum  to 
the  higher  red  stratum,  where  the  sands  of  the  beginning 
of  dongas  showed  many  exquisite  tints.  Then  we  turned 
downwards,  more  towards  the  eastward,  and  at  about  one 
o'clock  we  found  ourselves  at  one  of  Middleton's  Mills, 
and  here  there  was  a  rush  of  hungry  infantry  men  to 
commandeer  as  much  Sour  as  they  could  conveniently, 
or  inconveniently,  carry.  It  was  only  a  privileged  few, 
and  I  suspect  old  stagers  who  knew  the  ropes,  who  were 
Incky  enough  to  evade  discipline  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
tote  bags  of  flour  on  a  forced  march,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  magic  pennission  of  some  kindly  eyed  CO.,  or  the 
passive  sort  of  some  httle  brother  of  his  company,  who 
vras  learning,  like  Nelson,  to  be  Wind  in  one  eye  when  it 
was  convenient  to  be  so.  However  that  might  be,  it  was 
comical  to  see  them,  white  as  millers  from  head  to  foot, 
struggling  for  dear  life  to  overtake  their  comrades  ahead, 
rather  than  be  ordered  by  the  ubiquitous  Provost- Mar- 
shal to  "chuck  it." 

And  now  Qeneral  Bundle  and  his  Staff  came  up  with 
Qs;  he  ha^  been  speaking  to  the  miller,  and  be  bad 
obtained  some  moving  information  from  some  source  or 
another.  He  was  alert,  very  much  alive,  and  as  he  saw 
our  Company  he  parsed  an  order  for  uh  to  fall  in  aa  his 
escort,  and  away  ho  shot,  6rst  at  a  trot,  then  at  a  canter, 
and  by  and  by  we  fell  into  a  steady,  long<3winging 
gallop.  A  few  of  our  men  scouted  on  either  hand, 
searching  for  retreating  Boers,  the  rest  of  us  in  as  open 
order  ae  wu  could  maintain  io  such  rugged  country  and 
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at  such  a  pace,  immediately  behind  the  General.  Across 
two  wide,  rough,  desolate  valleys  wo  pounded — halting 
only  for  a  few  minutOB  on  high  sky  lines  to  take  a  hasty 
8urvey  of  the  front,  then  on  again  aa  before.  We  were 
searching  for  Boera  and  a  town,  what  town  we  knew  not, 
or  how  we  should  find  it,  hostile  or  friendly.  We  only 
knew  that  we  were  going  with  our  General,  of  whom  we 
had  seen  so  little,  but  whose  infiuence,  percolating  the 
golden  sands  of  upper  crust,  lighted  upon  the  common 
clay  of  trooper  or  private  at  last,  that  we  were  glad  it  was 
our  Company,  and  no  other,  that  bad  captured  this  honour, 
and  that  we  rather  hoped  there  might  be  a  scrap.  At  one 
brief  halt  Corporal  Jack  Morgan  and  E.  C.  Scott  were 
sent  back  with  a  message,  then  on  we  tore  again.  Horses 
began  to  drop  behind,  then  fell  out ;  the  pace  was  too 
hot  and  the  way  too  long  for  animals  already  worn  to  a 
frazzle — one  by  one  they  were  lost  in  the  tailing,  but  the 
General  and  the  rest  kept  on ;  and  now,  up  on  the  hills 
to  the  right,  we  saw  a  Uttle  town,  and  somehow  "  Fouries- 
burg  "  was  the  word  that  went  from  man  to  man.  There 
was  a  slight  pause  about  two  miles  from  Fouriesburg,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  long  hill  or  slope,  and  Roller,  as  having 
the  best  horse,  was  ordered  back  with  an  important 
message.  General  Rundle  found  the  road  we  had 
taken  was  so  rough  that  he  desired  to  direct  that  the 
guns  and  heavy  convoy  should  not  come  up  by  it, 
but  should  take  the  right  or  more  easterly  road.  That 
Boiler  must  have  been  disappointed  to  have  to  return  I 
am  sore,  but  be  did  not  allow  the  shadow  of  wincing  to 
cross  bis  face,  but  turned  back  very  much  like  a  soldier. 
Then  we  raced  up  the  hill  into  Fouriesburg.  Newnhani 
here  took  hold  of  a  few  men  and  galloped  straight  through 
the  town  to  the  north-east  comer  to  a  suitable  place  for 
an  outpost,  where  he  posted  Davem,  Patterson,  and  me. 
On  the  way  out  we  passed  an  O.V.S.  flag  floating  over  a 
church,  which  I  eyed  with  covetousness.  Geo.  A.  Walker 
with  good  fortune  climbed  to  the  roof  and  got  the  trophy. 
Tomlinsoo,  wbo  was  advance  right   scout,  rode  up  to 
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Newnfaam  and  told  him  that  DriBcoU's  Scouts,  who  had 
come  by  another  road,  akeady  held  a  position  just  below 
but  not  ID  the  town,  and  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  inter- 
mittent firing — but  the  Boers  had  fled.  We  saw  a  few 
on  the  eastern  uplands,  but  they  cleared,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  saw  a  column,  with  a  (reneral  and  a  Staff  at 
its  head,  coming  in  from  a  north-westerly  direction. 
This  proved  to  be  General  Hunter.  Newnham  sent  at 
once  to  call  in  his  outpost  (for  it  was  a  multitude  that 
was  coming,  and  the  outpost  was  do  longer  needed)  and 
we  Baw  the  interesting  and  happy  omened  ceremony  of 
Bunter  joining  hands  with  Bundle  in  the  town  square. 

When  we  galloped  in  no  English  force  was  in  the 
town,  nor  could  I  discover  that  there  had  been  any  in. 
By  our  coming,  ninety-eight  English  prisoners  were 
released,  and  we  got  a  welcome  from  some  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  We  arrived  about  three  o'clock. 
Eighteen  of  Company  M  arrived  with  the  General  and  his 
half  adozen  officers.  The  names  of  those  of  ourcompany 
who  were  in  the  first  flight  are;  Brune  (captain).  Newnham 
(lieutenant),  Thornton.  Ralli,  Heenan,  Burrows,  Wilehin, 
Paparritor,  Boberts,  Walker,  Bhodes.  Davern.  Comer, 
Davis,  Jacoby,  Tomlinson,  Gray,  Patterson,  and  Day. 
and  a  man  named  Stewart,  a  scout  attached  to  us  at  this 
date.  Boiler  (Lieutenant),  J.  Morgan,  and  E.  C.  Scott 
were  sent  back,  and  the  following  came  up  as  stragglers, 
owing  to  their  horses  giving  out :  Napier,  Green,  Ouvry, 
Morris,  Edmondston,  Faber,  Kirby,  Hobbs,  Bower, 
Mcll wraith,  and  Groome. 

We  remained  saddled,  but  with  girths  loosened,  sitting 
about  in  one  of  ihe  principal  streets.  A  few  at  a  time 
were  allowed  to  go  and  see  what  could  be  pnrchaaed. 
"The  early  bird  catches  the  worm."  We  were  fortunate 
in  getting  plenty  of  good  hread-and -batter  and  a  little 
pork.  There  wer«  no  ratiomi  to  be  had,  nor  were  there 
likely  to  be  any ;  our  waggons  were  yet  far  sway  to  the 
south-west.  Two  old  British  uoldier  settlers,  an  old 
Blade  Watch  and  oo  old  Blue,  of  thu  name  ul  Greea, 
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and  their  families,  obtained  boiling  water  for  ns  for 
coffee,  and  other  little  luxuries.  All  this  was  delightful 
to  half-famished  men.  Newnham  presently  took  us  to 
an  empty  house  and  told  us  to  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable, which  it  is  needless  to  say  we  did.  Jacoby's 
gentle  gibe  was  always  ready.  He  said  we  should  have 
a  **  high  pork  tea,*'  but  correcting  himself,  said  that  a 
"pork  high  tea"  would  be  better.  Of  hot  coflfee  we 
again  drank  deep  and  appreciatively ;  tins  of  jam  and 
sardines  were  contributed  from  saddle  wallets,  and  a 
lucky  few  had  discovered  eggs,  so  for  an  hour  or  two 
we  feasted*  Many  troops  were  coming  up,  but  they 
mostly  halted  and  camped  in  the  outskirts.  Of  our 
Company  there  were  now  thirty.  Some  of  us  that  night 
were  on  stable  guard,  but  the  majority  soon  rolled  up 
in  blankets  on  the  floors  and  slept.  All  last  night,  it 
was  said,  the  town  was  being  evacuated  by  the  enemy. 
I  was  told  that  some  thousands  of  burghers  went  out  in 
haste,  under  cover  of  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  BRAKDWATBB  BASIN 


f^^  rriHE  neighbourhood  in  the  morning  was  hmmning 

-^  with  military  goings  to  and  fro.  Fouriesborg  is  an 
unimportant  little  place  built  upon  the  foothills  of  the 
big  bastions  of  the  Brandwater  Basin,  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Basutoland  border.  Eastward  and  south 
of  east  of  town  is  a  very  remarkable  and  grand  view 
down  a  long,  wide,  and  deep  basin  or  canon.  This  is 
part  of  the  Brandwater  Basin.  To  right  and  left  rise 
enormous,  precipitous  bergs  and  boulder-strewn  hills. 
Some  are  square,  flat-topped  ramparts,  others  less  abrupt, 
but  not  less  rugged  or  forbidding.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  hollow  of  the  basin,  are  strange  conical  kopjes, 
surmounted  by  fantastic  tops  or  capstones  which 
represent  the  last  defiant  stand  of  the  remnants  of  a 
protecting  harder  stratum  against  the  sapping  influence 
of  endless  ages  of  seasons  upon  an  underlying  softer 
stratum.  About  their  feet  wind  deep  watercourses  and 
dry  dongas,  which  have  their  sources  far  back  in  the 
lateral  recesses  of  the  basin,  in  hoek,  kloof,  and  valley. 
Mihtary  progress  through  such  a  country  is  necessarily 
difficult  and  slow.  It  is  a  naturally  fortified  region. 
Positions  are  to  be  found  there  that  might  even  be 
described  as  shellproof.  For  ambush  or  surprise,  for 
command  or  defence  of  roads  and  ways,  no  more  perfect 
contours  could  be  devised.  It  was  as  if  a  wonderful 
and  idealised  geological  chart  of  some  far-off  primal, 
treeless  epoch  were  unrolled  before  us.    On  one  hand 
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the  heights  of  huge  kopje-enda,  as  they  fell  down  in 
tegular  succession  on  either  bank  of  the  Caledon,  formed 
in  perspective  such  a,  U,  such  gigantic  portals,  as  coiUd 
only  baffle  any  merely  human  mind  that  would  compute 
earth's  history  in  years.  It  suggested  Time,  an  eternity 
of  time,  and  silence  and  indifference !  It  is  a  land  of 
grandly  simple  elements — 

"  Wondai^ul  to  Ibe  sea's  edge  for  glass  and  gloom," 

and  the  sea  is  so  far  off,  so  non-existent,  so  impossible  in 
this  height  and  bulk  of  earth,  as  to  seem  but  a  legend 
and  tradition,  thrust  back  until  wide  room  is  left  in  the 
imagination  for  the  mystery  of  morning  gloss  and  gloom 
to  extend. 

Our  Company  soon  received  orders  to  saddle  and  fall 
in  with  other  Imperial  Yeomanry  on  the  south-eastern 
road,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  basin.  Here  we  halted 
for  a  while,  until  many  other  troops  joined  us  from 
various  points — Artillery,  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  In- 
fantry regiments — all  marching  in  close  order.  The  Scots 
Guards  passed  us  to  the  sound  of  their  pipes.  Most  of 
the  troops  went  with  an  air  of  anticipation.  Next  the 
Yeomanry  received  orders  for  a  reconnaissance  down  the 
basin.  Thirty-fourth  Company  was  the  centre  advance 
guard.  The  infantry  were  to  scale  the  heights  of  the  bergs 
to  the  right.  We  advanced  for  about  6ve  or  six  miles,  and 
we  could  observe  other  companies  strung  out  scouting  to 
right  and  left.  At  one  o'clock  we  baited  on  a  ridge  that 
ran  across  the  basin,  and  that  overlooked  a  spruit  to  our 
front.  Captain  Brune  set  out  pickets  and  vedettes  along 
this  ridge,  and  the  remainder,  about  twenty  men,  retired 
a  half  a  mile,  under  Mr.  Newnham,  as  a  reserve.  Mr. 
Boiler  was  the  visiting  officer  of  the  posts,  E.  C.  Scott 
and  I  were  told  off  for  the  central  outpost.  Oui  official 
Btyle  was,  "  Picket  No.  '2,  Vedette  1."  To  our  left  were 
Meikle  and  Edmondston  ;  our  right  support  was  hidden. 
The  reliefs  were  an  hour  off  and  an  hour  on — one  to 
stand  sesliy  while  the  other  held  the  two  horses  in  turn. 
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The  horses  were  to  be  held  under  cover  of  the  deep  road 
rat  or  catting.  To  our  right  front  we  witnessed  a 
thrilling  piece  of  work.  A  smEJI  patrol  (not  of  our 
Company,  but  some  ColonJal  Scouts)  were  advancing  up 
a  ridge  close  under  the  cliffs,  when,  as  they  came  upon 
the  skyline,  they  were  met  by  a  rapid  fusilade  of  the 
enemy.  Over  a  dozen  men  were  under  close  fire,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  gallop  out  of 
range,  which  they  turned  to  do  at  a  great  pace.  As  they 
rode  the  fire  continued  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  we 
could  see  puffs  of  dust  spit  up  from  the  ground  about 
their  horses'  feet.  No  man  was  hurt,  although  several 
hundred  shots  were  fired,  but  one  or  two  horses  were 
hit,  one  so  badly  that  he  fell.  We  saw  the  officer  turn 
and  give  the  man  a  strap  to  hold,  and  they  soon  got 
under  cover  together  nnburt.  We  were  just  beyt 
range.  Lieutenant  Roller  had  warned  them  the  enM 
occupied  those  ridges. 

This  incident  was  a  sufficient  hint  to  us  to  keep  oar 
eyes  open,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  ping-pong  of 
a  distant  sniper  began.  Roller  rode  by,  down  the  line, 
urging  us  to  be  wary.  Colonel  Mitford  and  the  Adju- 
tant, infrequent  visitors  to  our  firing  hne,  paid  our  little 
post  a  call,  and  as  Colonel  Mitford  was  questioning  me, 
Captain  Brune  rode  up,  and  the  "ping-pong"  soonded 
once  more.  "Dear  me.  Captain  Brune.  they  must  be 
sniping  our  pickets,"  the  Colonel  said.  Brune  did  not 
reply.  I  reported  that  the  enemy  could  be  seen  in 
numbers  moving  about  in  the  front.  Once  more  a 
"  ping-pong "  came,  when  the  Colonel  thought  they 
really  must  be  potting  at  Captain  Brune,  who  wu 
then  standing  a  little  way  off.  Brune  here  s&id  he 
could  see  the  Boers  digging  trenches  on  the  oppt 
ridge  over  the  spmit.  The  visit  ended,  the 
and  his  officers  retiumed  to  the  rear.  Scott  took  a  b 
and  the  intermittent  snipe  continued,  but  no  bul 
molested  us,  so  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
What  was  much  more  interesting  was  that  the  Boeri 
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I  could  be  seen,  very  plainly,  by  aid  of  the  prismatic  glasses 
[  Sergeant  Green  had  lent  me,  moving  very  busify  about 
I  with  horses,  osen,  and  waggons,  beyond  a  gap  between  a 
I  large  conical  kopje  (Bchoenseg  Kopje)  and  some  cliffs  of  a 
I  terg  to  our  right  front.  I  walked  down  to  the  next  post 
and  reported  this  to  Meikle. 

About  (our  or  live  o'clock  our  own  post  was  relieved 

by  the  new  guard,  Geo.  A.  Walker  and  another.     They 

told  me  later  that  the  sniper  had  subsequently  taken  the 

.  range  more  accurately,  and  had  put  two  or  three  bullets 

I  within  a  few  yards  of  them.     No  damage  was  done, 

I  however,  to  any  of  the  vedettes.    We  returned  to  Newn- 


faam's  reserve  picket,   which  was  on    the  veldt,  close 

overiooking  the  main  spniit  or  river  where  the  principal 

flour-mill  of  this  basin  is  built.*    The  mill  itself  lay  down 

I  in  the  hollow  (looking  east)  a  little  to  our  left.     The  main 

I  road  of  the  valley  crossed  the  river  a  few  yards  above  the  ] 

'  mill,  by  a  deep  drift,  through  a  plentiful  supply  of  clearj 

running  water,  and  turned  up  the  opposite  bank  past 

the  miller's  honse,  which  was  near,  but  on  a  higher  level 

than  the  mill.     It  was  now  nearing  sunset,  and  none 

new   qoite   what    duties    the    night   would    bring    ua, 

and  water  was  our  fare  that  day.     Newnham 

■  B«e  lulf  30, 1900.  uid  Ftbrmaj  SO.  190L 
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went  in  to  see  if  our  belated  waggons  were  ever  goini 
overtake  us.  We  have  had  to  hustle  for  ourselves,  for 
the  past  few  days,  but  in  spite  of  hardship,  strenuous 
work,  and  no  rations,  the  time  has  been  delightfully 
exciting,  and  thank  heaven  the  weather  was  superb ! 
Where  the  reserve  picket  lay  were  the  strewn  evidences 
of  a  Boer  laager. 

After  sunset  we  all  received  orders  to  retire  to  camp, 
which  had  been  pitched  about  three  miles  eaat  of  Fouries- 
burg,  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  spruit.  It  was  a  disordered 
camp  to  which  we  came  back,  belated  transport,  waggons, 
Cape  carts,  groups  of  men  parted  from  their  companies, 
convoy  guards  and  fatigue  parties  burried  to  and  fro, 
and  there  was  much  shouting  for  lines  and  comrades. 
Not  half  of  the  full  strength  of  our  own  Company  bad 
managed  to  keep  to  the  front  through  the  last  two  or 
three  days'  mill,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  34th  were  a 
conspicuons  exception.  Our  Company  waggons  had  not 
arrived,  and  all  there  was  to  do  was  to  sit  down  in  the 
grass,  in  the  cold,  and  wait.  At  half-past  eight  p.m.  our 
waggons,  greatly  to  our  joy,  came  in  with  most  of  onr 
lost  men.  Diuing  late  hours  of  the  night  the  sound  of 
arriving  and  moving  transport  could  be  heard. 

The  divisions  were  soon  on  the  march,  advancing  over 
the  ground  we  had  scouted  and  picketed  yesterday.  The 
34th  Company  were  right  flanking  patrol,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  easy  job.  We  rode  out  and  past  the 
De  la  Harpe  homestead,  where  Qeneral  Bundle  had  made 
bis  Headquarters,  and  on  towards  the  east.  Our  forces 
came  in  touch  with  the  enemy  shortly  after  ten  o'clock, 
and  by  eleven  the  artillery  was  pounding  away  at  a 
terrific  rate  at  the  Boer  positions.  The  fifteen-poundets 
were  constantly  in  action ;  their  work  was  punctuated  by 
the  deeper  "  garumph"  of  the  6-inch  "  Cowguns."  There 
soon  followed  an  incessant  rifle-fira  All  this  happened 
to  the  left  front,  so  that  we  had  positively  nothing  to  do 
but  to  dismount  and  bask  in  the  Ban  on  the  ridges  ancler 
the  great  cliffs  to  onr  right.    At  times  wo  could  view  tin 
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artillery  at  work  and  the  bursting  of  the  shells  beyond 
Sohoenseg  Kopjes  and  on  Slaap  Erans ;  occasionally  we 
advanced  a  short  stage.  Newnham  was  in  charge  of  us 
and,  after  placing  the  regulation  Cossack  post  to  our 
own  fronty  he  made  several  attempts,  with  Wallis,  the 
veterinary,  to  catch  some  loose  mules  and  horses  that 
were  grazing  around  a  deserted  farmhouse  near  by. 
One  or  two  young  horses  were  captured,  but  the  mules 
wece  old  and  very  knowing  and  gave  us  much  laughable 
entertainment.  Every  way  we  knew,  we  tried  to  capture 
them,  but  like  De  Wet,  they  slipped  through  our  cordons. 
I  joined  some  raw-hide  remes  so  as  to  form  an  impromptu 
lariat,  but  the  mules  would  always  keep  only  just  beyond 
lasso  limit. 

By  two  o'clock  we  were  very  hungry.  The  firing  was 
still  going  on,  but  lessening.  Newnham  went  off  on  his 
pony  towards  the  long  line  of  convoy  halted  on  the  road 
to  our  left  rear,  leaving  a  Sergeant  in  charge.  In  an  hour 
he  returned  in  a  Gape  cart,  with  a  couple  of  dixies  filled 
with  stewed  trek  ox.  This  was  our  dinner.  It  was  a 
kind  and  considerate  act  on  his  part,  and  it  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  men.  It  seemed  to  be  his  theory  that 
half -starved  men  could  not  do  efficient  work.  Soon  after 
dinner  the  firing  died  down,  and  the  immense  column 
began  to  move.  Upon  that  we  advanced — on  and  past 
the  ridge  where  we  had  seen  the  scouts  fired  upon  the 
previous  day.  Here  in  an  emerald-green  field  of  young 
oats  we  startled  a  flock  of  sixty  or  seventy  wild  guinea 
fowl.  Still  advancing,  Newnham  sent  a  patrol  of  a  dozen 
or  so  men,  under  Napier,  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  a  big 
berg,  one  of  the  far  bastions  of  Bester's  Vlei,  which 
opened  as  a  canon  to  the  right,  in  a  direction  towards 
the  ^'Brindisi"  crossing  of  the  Caledon.  From  the 
summit  we  had  a  wide  view.  Far  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Vlei  we  caught  sight  of  two  Boer  Cape  carts  hurrying 
for  dear  life.  They  were  out  of  range,  and  we  could  not 
descend  from  such  a  height  to  pursue.  It  was  evident 
that  they  were  fleeing  from  some  farm,  for  they  could  not 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PBINSLOO'S  SUBRBNDER 

REVEILLE  was  at  4.40  a.m.,  in  the  dark,  and  we  rose  ^-^ 
with  fall  expectation  of  continued  action — but  no  B^^iday. 
orders  came  to  us.  We  lounged  about,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  one  of  our  5-inch  friends.  It  was  a  handsome  and 
formidable  weapon,  and  We  did  not  wonder  that  the 
enemy  was  not  partial  to  its  lyddite  shells.  Water  was 
very  scarce  and  far  off  at  this  camp,  and,  in  consequence, 
our  coffee  was  as  late  as  9.30.  Newnham,  hearing  of  this, 
came  around  and  raised  a  row  ''  at  the  cook-house  door," 
and  brought  us,  from  his  own  stores,  a  tin  of  condensed 
milk  for  the  coffee,  which  was  a  great  treat.  It  came  up 
greeted  by  a  whoop  from  the  Company.  ''  Caf£  au  lait !  " 
shouted  one.  ''An'  what  wud  that  mane?"  asked  a 
Leinster.  "  Aw,  thot  wud  mane  Cawfee's  late,"  said  a 
**  Frinchman  from  Corrk." 

We  had  nothing  to  do,  no  one  knew  anything.  We 
thought  it  strange  that  there  was  no  firing.  Had  the 
Boers  got  away  ?  Surely  not !  Camp  rumours  had  it  that 
diyidons  under  Clements,  Paget,  and  MacDonald  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  besides  the  two  present — Hunter's 
and  Bundle's.  The  5-inch  gun  moved  forward.  We 
watered  our  horses,  an  hour's  job,  for  the  watering-place 
was  at  a  distance.  There  was  time  this  morning  to  look 
around  at  each  other,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  our  fellows. 
Some  of  our  men  were  in  rags,  their  clothes  literally  falling 
to  pieces.  Some  of  the  infantry  were  even  worse  off,  and, 
lacking  trowsers,  marched  about  with  sacks  after  a  High- 
land fashion.    Newnham  had  a  small  camera  and  took 
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BOme  intereEting  snap-shots.  He  came  to  me  yesterdaii 
and  said  he  had  often  seen  me  writing.  If  ever  I  wrote 
book,  be  wonid,  he  said,  send  mc  such  pictures  as  be  bai 
taken  that  would  do  for  illustrations.  My  comrade 
frequently  expressed  themselves  hopefully  that  I  wool) 
hold  that  end  in  view,  to  publish  a  story  of  on 
experiences.  This  Sunday  morning  was  certainly  a  lul 
in  a  strenuous  whirl  of  activity.  It  was  announced  thai 
a  mail  was  going  oat  by  way  of  Basutoland,  and  thi 
many  of  the  men  busy.  I  turned  to  a  group  of  Kaffin 
squatting  around  a  pastoral  musician  playing  moa 
primitive  music  on  a  most  primitive  instrument — i 
bow  stringed -instrument  played  upon  the  principle  a 
a  "Jew's  Harp."  The  wood  of  the  bow  was  made  i| 
three  pieces,  a  round  hollow  centre  piece  and  two  enda 
The  string  was  a  thin  brass  piano  wire  which  was  caught 
up  by  a  thread  in  the  middle  and  drawn  towards  the  wood 
work.  The  Kaffir  said  that  the  wood  must  be  of  thra 
different  kinds  and  each  portion  had  a  separate  name. 
The  instrument  was  held  in  the  left  hand  nt  A, 
the  string  outward,  and  the  lips,  with  the  teeth  ajai 
pressed  at  the  point  B  at  the  back  of  the  centre  piece 


The  wire  was  allowed  to  slip  through  the  middle  finga 
and  thumb  with  a  very  gentle  twang.  Three  principl 
cotes  were  thus  obtained  from  the  two  stretches  of  wUi 
and  the  middle  thread.  The  breathing  of  the  playi 
seemed  to  create  a  alight  alteration  in  pitch.  Sometime 
for  an  hour  a  player  would  monotonously  produce  six  ha] 
notes  over  and  over  again,  in  two  or  three  differei 
rhythms,  a  low  lilting,  harp<like  sound  that  simulated  tta 
b^-caught  sound  of  a  distant  peal  of  bells. 
The  conical  kopjes  scattered  about  this  region  on 
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extraordinary  forms.  Besides  Scboenseg  Eopje, 
which  we  named  Harcourt  Kopje  because  the  cap  stone 
held  a  resemblance  to  Harry  Fumiss's  caricatures  of  Sir 
W.  V.  Harcourt,  there  was  one  we  named  Ally  Sloper 
for  a  similar  reason.  I  made  a  graphic  memorandum  of 
some  forms  I  saw  of  these  quaint  hlUe. 

We  were  told  to  saddle  our  horses  at  10  a.m.  and  then 
to  off-saddle  again,  The  weather  remained  perfect — all 
blue  and  khaki ;  in  the  mornings  there  is  a  veiling  of  mist 
— a  slight,  wispy  mist  that  the  sunshine  merely  plays  with. 
There  is  a  yeasty  something  in  the  air  which  tells  of  the 
turn  of  the  year. 

After  dinner,    orders   again  came   to  saddle,  and  we 


immediately  started  as  advance  guard  to  our  column.  We 
only  trekked  three  miles,  hut  it  occupied  some  hours,  for 
the  way  was  a  rough  mountain  pass  that  could  not  be 
spoken  of  as  a  road.  We  passed  many  carcases  of 
animals,  that,  ahve,  had  belonged  to  the  Boers  and  had 
been  killed  by  our  shell ;  all  these  hills  were  strewn  with 
fragments  of  exploded  shells  and  the  wrought-iron 
shrapnel  shell  of  the  fifteen-pounders.  We  arrived  at  our 
camping  place  at  five  o'clock.  The  evening  was  as  perfect 
in  the  matter  of  weather  as  was  the  morning.  We  sat 
down  to  wait  for  our  waggons.  Ail  down  the  pass  the 
immense  convoy  of  the  combined  colomns  was  on  the 
move — here  and  there  a  body  would  halt  and  occupy  some 
poaition.    It  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  day  had  been 
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devoted  to  parleying,  and  that  Bome  momentous  decisioa 
was  being  arrived  at.  On  the  ridge  in  front  there  wa 
"  something  on."  Each  of  as  looked  at  the  other  wiU 
an  air  of  expectation  and  inquiry.  I  slipped  out  of  th( 
lioQS  and  ran  up  the  road  ;  it  was  one  long,  rutted 
weather- washed  slab  of  stone.  On  the  way  I  mat  i 
yonng  Staff  officer  gaily  riding  doiira  the  hill.  He  wai 
smiling  to  himself,  and,  as  he  passed,  I  asked,  "  Is  il 
true,  sir,  that  the  Boers  are  surrendering?"  Witl 
uncontrollable  elation  he  shouted,  "  Perfectly— twfl 
thousand  of  them — Prinsloo  1 "  I  turned  and  bolted  bad 
to  our  lines  and  was  the  first  to  give  the  fellows  there  thi 
news.  We  stood  up  and  watched  the  effect  of  the  wore 
as  it  travelled  from  group  to  group  down  the  defila 
Cheering  began,  wild,  persistent  cheering,  a  long-hoped 
for  result  giving  tongue.  The  news  rode  out  on  the  tidi 
of  cheer  upon  cheer,  on  towards  Fourieaburg,  With  thj 
dusk,  fires  blazed  np — the  occasion  called  for  songs  and  i 
feast.  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  rolled  psalm-like  after  lh( 
cheers,  taken  up  by  groups  and  sentinels  alike,  until  th< 
great  gorge  and  its  walls  answered  in  sympathy  to  tb 
vibrating  note  of  one  joyful  idea.  Begimental  band 
turned  out  and  oxprcBScd  themselves  satisfied  in  rampanl 
music.  There  seemed  no  reason  why  "  Kule  Britannia' 
should  not  be  sung  and  re-sang.  The  jubilation  took  tu 
new  lines  to  work  upon,  the  old  were  good  enough  for  th^ 
eventful  hour,  so  "  Cheer,  boys,  Cheer,"  and  "  Hurrah  for  th) 
Bed,  White,  and  Blue,"  went  up  to  the  same  old  stirrin) 
tunes,  and  their  mottoes  were  Instily  and  literally  obeyed 

This  was  Prinsloo's  surrender,  and  by  and  by  we  tumo4 
in  upon  it  and  slept  and  dreamt. 

Reveille  was  early,  and,  for  most  of  the  Company,  tin 
morning  was  of  a  slow  and  intensely  disappointing  kind 
Late  last  night  on  order  from  Headquarters  came  for  tb 
84th  Company  to  furnish  thirteen  men  for  escort  duty  fa 
General  Hunter,  at  the  ceremony  of  surrcadsr.  Some  a 
the  men  warnad  were  of  the  very  best  wo  had,  but  a  fel 
were  men  «-ho  had  no  manner  of  right  to  partake  of  tb 
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honour.  Sharp,  resentfTil,  and  general,  but  short  were 
the  commentB  on  part  of  the  selection  made.  It  might 
have  been  deemed  politic  to  show  a  forbished  front  to  a 
yielding  foe,  and  to  chooae  men  whose  clothes  did  not 
exhibit  the  marks  of  field  turmoil.  There  were  some  of 
U8  who  donbted  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy,  either  as  it 
affected  friends  or  foes  or  the  effective  appearance  of  the 
escort  of  a  fighting  general.     One  thing  we  believed,  that 

N bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  escort  rode  up  and  over  the  hill.  The  rest  of  the 
Company  followed  later,  and,  with  other  companies,  took 
a  back  seat  on  the  Slaap  Krans,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
that  vras  already  named  "  Surrender  Hill."  After  a  few 
formal  evolutions,  we  dismounted,  and  lay  along  the  edge 
of  the  road  while  negotiation  or  ceremony  was  said  to  be 
in  progress  over  the  ridge  towards  Roos'  Damascus  Farm, 
and  while  several  regiments  of  infantry  marched  up  in 
parade  order  and  on  past  us  to  the  occasional  strains  of 
mnsic.  There  was  a  greater  display  of  concentrated  force 
than  we  had  seen.  For  the  hour,  parade  atmosphere 
weighed  heavily  upon  us.  It  gripped  too  suddenly  upon 
lungs  that  bad  been  training  on  the  ozone  militant  of  the 
veldt.  It  was  depressing  and  there  was  hardly  any 
elation,  although  wc  knew  that  "out  yonder,"  just  beyond 
sight,  commandos  were  slinking  in  and  tossing  deadly 
arms  and  ammunition  into  heaps  for  destruction.  We 
iught  sight  of  brawny  artillery  smiths  with  an  anvil  and 
sledge  hammers.  We  guessed  the  function  in  which  they 
were  to  perform  a  part.  It  was  a  simple  but  natural 
desire  that  stirred  us  for  a  moment  when  we  exclaimed : 
"Ah!  I  should  like  to  see  that."  It  was  the  visible 
destruction  and  smash  of  the  weapons  of  our  enemies. 
Like  other  rebellious  generations,  we  sought  after  a  sign. 
Most  of  us  got  the  bravery  of  the  show  at  second  hand 
—the  surrender  of  General  Prinsloo  in  form — the  sub- 
mission of  the  adversary.  Well,  after  all,  we  were  there 
to  work  and  not  to  play,  and  by  noon  a  full  commando 
came  by  with  no  arms,  and  they  halted — a  conspicuous 
group— jnst  below  us.    We  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
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guards  as  the  Boers  came  down.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
talk  with  the  prisoners.  They  appeared  eager  to  do  ao. 
They  seemed  most  anxious  to  glean  some  information  ae 
to  their  ultimate  destination.  The  prisoners,  one  and  all, 
looked  neat,  and,  for  the  most  port,  fairly  clean.  They 
did  not  appear  as  if  they  had  suffered  hardships 
beyond  the  ordinary  ones  attendant  upon  long  treks.  Of 
saddles  and  horses  they  had  a  good  supply,  and  were 
better  mounted — if  on  smaller  horses — than  we  were. 
They  were  in  civilian  clothes,  without  uniform  or 
uniformity,  but  coloured  blankets  and  shawls  lent  an 
occasional  bright  touch  to  their  assemblage.  Some  few 
of  their  younger  men  affected  feathers,  ribbons,  or  badges 
for  their  large  felt  hats.  A  few  were  belted,  but,  apart 
from  these  particalars,  there  was  little  to  mark  that  they 
had  been  a  miUtary  body.  They  held  about  them  more  of 
the  appearance  of  the  hunter  than  of  the  soldier,  and 
many  of  the  older,  big-bearded  men  reminded  me  of 
venerable  pioneers  of  the  western  prairies  of  America. 
There  were,  however,  those  among  them  whose  character- 
istics were  not  so  admirable,  having  traits  of  unfrankness 
and  pert  ignorance  born  of  a  little  knowledge.  One  could 
gness  that  they  had  been  flattered  and  favoured  stndents 
of  a  school  where  inferior  and  not  altogether  healthy 
ideals  obtained,  where  sHmness  and  cnnning  passed  for 
an  acquaintance  with  things  worth  knowing,  the  makers 
of  mischief  rather  than  of  a  new  nation.  These  were 
but  a  sprinkling,  and  the  bulk  of  the  next  commando  was 
of  the  better  class.  As  they  halted  in  the  road,  holding  in 
check  their  restless  little  ponies,  a  tall,  grave-looking  man 
with  a  narrow,  long,  sandy  beard,  rode  down  their  line, 
shaking  bands  here  and  there  in  the  ranks.  As  he  tamed 
at  the  head  of  the  little  column  nearly  every  man  lifted — 
for  a  moment — his  right  hand  and  ejaculated  a  single 
word.  I  asked  what  it  was.  and  I  was  told  that  Prinsloo 
was  saying  goodbyi^,  and  that  the  word  was  "  General )  " 

Later.Bour  transport  and  spare  horses  began  to  arrive  and 
were  ordered  to  outspan  in  separate  gronpa.  We  had  seen 
no  gnns,  and  it  had  been  rumoored  the  Boers  hod  eiftbteen. 


CHAPTER  XVTI 
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rpHE  sun  was  getting  low  on  the  afternoon  of  July  30th,  ' 
-L  when  Newnhani  came  around  in  haste  for  eighteen 
of  ns,  "  Get  mounted !  "  and  in  a  very  short  while  we 
had  several  hundred  prisoners  under  our  care.  Mr, 
Newnham  was  in  command.  He  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  He  realised  the  responsibility,  and  gave  us 
orders  that  we  fully  understood  were  to  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  Rifiee  were  to  be  held  "at  the  advance"  and 
loaded,  -with  magazines  charged.  We  were  to  ride  in 
couples,  at  a  given  distance,  on  either  Sank  of  the  column 
of  prisoners.  Thus  began  a  weary  march  towards 
Fonriesborg.  As  we  passed  Schoenseg  Kopje  it  was 
almost  dark.  The  rifle  weighed  like  lead  in  my  hand. 
We  had  not  practised  this  sort  of  thing  since  Maitland 
Camp.  After  a  while  my  arm  seemed  not  to  be  a  part  of 
myself.  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to 
rest  my  rifle  in  the  bucket,  but  Newnham  was  everywhere, 
keeping  every  man  to  the  mark.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  he  was  always  in  the  right!  Intense  cold  fell,  and  in 
a  little  while  I  was  not  sure  if  I  had  feet  remaining  to  me. 
I  suppose  it  was  like  many  another  long  night  march,  but 
more  so.  We  occupied  nearly  an  hour  in  the  crossing  of 
the  deep  river  drift  by  the  mill.*  We  travelled  at  a  slow 
pace ;  the  movement  of  such  a  column  is  as  that  of  its 
slowest  unit.  At  midnight  we  rode  through  Fouriesburg. 
A  mile  or  so  beyond,  we  found  a  camp  prepared  to  receive 
*  a«e  Jul?  37.  1000,  nnd  Febraar?  SO.  1001 
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prisDQGrs.  The  oEBcer  whose  duty  it  wae  to  receive  them 
kept  as  waiting  a  long  tima  Curing  that  time  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  views  of  a  tall  old  Boer,  of 
French  parentage,  as  he  poured  out  a  list  of  grievances. 
They  had  hoped  to  drive  the  British  from  the  land  and 
form  a  great  Dutch  State,  and  that  they  had  not  yet  done 
so  was  the  principal  grievance,  so  far  as  I  could  gather. 
The  Boers  were  not  beaten  yet.  The  war  would  be  long 
continued,  and  in  the  end  the  Dntch  must  triumph.  I 
reminded  him  that  the  Boers  had  done  nothing  they  had 
set  out  to  do.  He  acknowledged  that  many  young  Boers 
had  taken  their  new  clothes  to  the  Natal  campaign  for 
the  festivities  that  were  to  take  place  at  Fietermaritzborg 
and  Durban,  when  the  EngUsb  were  "driven  into  the 
sea."  He  knew  the  trend  of  English  poUtics.  He  did 
not  like  Chamberlain,  nor  Rhodes.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire was,  be  said,  honest  in  his  convictions.  I  said  he 
would  find  others  would  maintain  theirs  to  the  end  with 
equal  honesty,  from  Chamberlain  down;  and  why,  I 
asked,  had  not  the  Boers  listened  when  the  Duke  had  so 
solemnly  assured  them  that  the  British  Governmeut 
desired  peace?  He  said  nothing,  and  I  answered  for  him 
that  it  was  because  the  Boers  desired  war.  He  knew  by 
name  all  his  pro-Boer  friendB,  they  would  influence  English 
politics  as  before.  I  said  earnestly  that  he  greatly  over- 
rated their  influence.  England  would  never  again  allow 
the  possibility  of  such  a  war;  she  was  in  it  to  finish  it  for 
good.  It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  a  dead  comrade  without  cursing  our  hermaphroditic 
patriots.  He  asked  me  why  I  had  come  out;  I  told 
him  to  help  see  it  through,  and  by  God's  grace  there 
were  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  and  ColoaiaJs 
of  a  like  mind — men  who  were  not  soldiers  by  pro- 
fession, but  merely  citi7.en8  like  the  burghers,  and  who 
fought  because  they  did  not  desire  dishonour  and 
disLctegration  to  oome  upon  the  heritage  of  their 
fathers. 
For  an  hour  we  waited  our  turn  to  go  forward.    We 
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had  the  light  of  a  waning  moon.  The  froat  gripped  my 
vitaJs.  Like  sheep  at  a  fold,  our  charges  were  counted  as 
they  entered  an  opening  in  a  fence,  at  either  side  of 
which  stood  Newnham  and  the  receiving  officer  counting 
aloud.  Newnham's  tally  was  found  correct  and  was 
signed.  He  was  glad  his  men  were  nearing  the  end  of 
their  day's  work.  "Fall  in!  Fall  in,  there!"  in  his 
sharpest  tone  of  command,  and  we  galloped  back  into 
Fouriesburg.  We  halted  at  the  Greens'  house-yard.  We 
divided  stable  guard  into  half-hour  shifts  for  each  man,  tied 
our  horses  to  empty  waggons,  and  tumbled  into  a  vacant 
house.  I  said,  behold  I  will  count  imaginary  Boers  pro- 
ceeding through  an  imaginary  opening  in  an  imaginary 
fence  !  I  counted  five,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 
We  had  been  nearly  twenty-two  hours  on  duty,  in  heat, 
cold,  and  hunger. 

We  were  given  a  little  grace,  by  Newnham,  in  the  Jniyn. 
morning.  He  wae  up  and  about  before  ua  all.  We 
started  at  8  a.m.  and  trotted  leisurely  back  to  our  old 
camp  of  Sunday  afternoon  (July  29th),  and  found  it  on 
the  point  of  leaving  for  fresh  ground.  We  marched  about 
two  miles  to  the  east,  and  camped  at  a  point  not  far  from 
the  Boers'  late  laagers.  I  now  learnt  that  Palmer,  who 
had  led  my  mare  on  July  25th,  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
her  behind  on  the  morning  of  July  26th  at  Gordon's  Farm, 
east  of  Commando  Nek.  I  now  resolved  to  communicate 
with  Challis  about  her,  when  I  could  reach  him  by  post. 
My  Hammonia  remount  was  looking  the  worse  for  his 
week's  hard  work,  and,  as  the  callosity  on  his  back  had 
become  irritated,  I  got  Mr.  Newnham  to  promise  me  a 
Dew  remount  from  the  captures  from  the  Boers.  I  went 
in  the  evening  up  to  the  Boer  lines  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  officer  in  charge  to  choose  a  pony.  The 
lot  had  already  been  very  much  picked  over,  and  at  first 
I  despaired  of  getting  a  good  horse.  I  walked  over  to 
an  old  Kruger-like  Boer  by  a  waggon,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  of  a  good  horse.  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "But 
I  you  have  some  here-    There  is  one  that  will  just  suit  me." 
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He  said,  "  I  want  to  keep  that  one ;  it  is  one  I  bred  for 
my  son."  "But,"  I  answered,  "  yoo  have  four  good 
loose  hoFEes  here,  and  each  man  has  permission  to  reserve 
two  only,  and  at  the  nearest  railway  station  you  will  have 
to  give  those  up.  Now  you  had  better  let  me  have  this 
httle  bay.  I  promise  you  I  will  take  care  of  him."  The 
old  man  looked  at  me  for  a  while  cogitatively,  and  then 
said,  "Well,  what  you  say  is  true;  take  him,  and  take 
care  of  him,  if  yon  please ;  he  is  a  good  horse."  I  said, 
"  I  will."  I  led  him  down  to  our  lines,  and  straightway 
cut  my  mark  on  his  near  haunch.  I  found  that  my 
other  pony  had  already  been  given  up  as  unfit  for  service 
in  my  absence.  Mr.  Newnham  came  around  later,  and 
spoke  well  of  my  choice.  He  called  my  mark  a  "  Stafford 
knot."  and  hinted  I  had  better  watch  the  Staffords  if  I 
kept  to  the  mark.  I  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  two 
marks,  and  he  laughed. 

A  very  quiet  day  until  noon.  Newnham  spent  a  long 
time  in  the  horse  lines,  fitting  saddles  to  the  remounts,  at 
which  he  exhibited  skill,  patience,  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  business.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  mark 
hie  new  horse  with  a  number;  this  was  done  by  chpping 
the  hair  short  on  the  outlines  of  the  given  mark  or  number- 
When  this  was  carefully  done  it  presented  a  neat  appear- 
ance, and  from  a  little  distance  there  was  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  it  from  a  brand.  It  remained  for  ine  to 
add  a  "9"  to  my  endless  knot. 

At  noon  ten  men  were  warned  for  prisoners'  escort 
duty  under  Sergeant  Green :  Oppe,  Wilshin  (T.  J.), 
Faher,  Edmondston,  Heame,  Patterson,  Homcastle. 
Morris,  Ketsey,  and  Comer  were  ordered  to  stand  ready. 
We  presently  joined  about  fifteen  Leicester  and  Derby 
I.T.,  under  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  Leicesters.  We 
composed  a  guard  for  250  Boer  prisoners,  and  about  70 
waggons  in  convoy  for  Fouriesburg.  We  were  slow  in 
getting  away,  and  desperately  slow  when  started.  It  was 
a  most  wearisome  trek.  It  was  dusk  by  the  time  we 
reached  Schoenseg  Kopje,  and  quite  dark  by  the  time  all 
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i'  had  crossed  the  first  drift  to  the  Fonriesburg  side  of  it. 
The  officer  in  charge  decided  to  camp  here  for  the  night, 
I  thinlc  that  the  Boera  themselves  were  very  glad  of  this 
decision,  and  a  speedy  oatspanaiog  w&s  made.     It  was  as 

I  if  we  were  with  a  Boer  commando,  complete  bat  for  arms 
and  ammunition.  They  had  their  own  ration  waggon, 
and  they  "  rolled  up  "  for  their  rations  of  tea,  sugar,  &c., 
in  line,  very  much  as  we  ourselves  might  do  m  camp ; 
their  Quartermaster  treated  them  rather  as  if  they  were 
a  big  family  of  children.  Their  Kaffirs  laagered  the 
waggons  and  watered  and  fed  the  cattle.  The  camp 
was  soon  aglow  with  cheerful  fires,  and  we  got  sapper, 
hobnobbing  together.  The  Boers  were  better  off  than 
we  were  in  the  matter  of  food  and  clothing.  We  con- 
tributed what  we  could.  Kelsey  threw  a  fine  chicken, 
which  he  had  bought  at  a  kraal,  into  the  pot,  and  a  little 
jam  and  biscuit  from  our  store  was  something  fresh  to  our 
prisoners.  In  return  we  partook  of  their  biltong  and  hot 
coffee,  and  they  offered  the  use  of  a  big  fire  for  Kelsey's 
chicken.  We  had  tied  our  horses  to  one  of  the  Boer  waggons 
near  the  road.  In  the  meantime  the  Leicester  subaltern 
bad  agreed  with  our  Sergeant  that  the  night  guard  should 
be  equally  divided,  fifteen  of  the  Leicesters  and  Derbys 
were  to  take  the  first  watch  from  G  p.m.  to  midnight,  the 
ten  34th  men  and  five  Derbys  were  to  do  guard  from  mid- 
night to  6  a.m.  The  guards  were  to  encircle  the  camp, 
to  take  positions  about  thirty  to  fifty  paces  apart,  and 
patrol  to  meet  each  other  on  alternate  hands.  The  first 
relief  went  on  immediately  after  obtaining  something  to 
eat,  while  we  turned  in  about  nine  o'clock,  under  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  bitterly  cold  night,  for  three  hours' 
rest. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  hardly  lain  down 
before  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  came  around  to  say  that 
it  was  close  on  midnight.  As  I  rose  my  blanket  crackled 
with  its  coating  of  hoar-troat.  We  fell  in,  and 
immediately  reHeved  the  old  guard.  My  position  hap- 
pened to  fall  on    the  road  at  the  edge  of   the  spruit 
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drift,  the  lowest  point  of  all.  If  there  were  any  choice 
I  knew  that  this  would  prove  to  be  the  coUeet  beat ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  lack,  for  we  fell  out  of  the  file  in 
rotation  as  we  marched  around  the  line  and  encountered 
the  different  sentries.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  night's 
work  too  much ;  the  memory  of  it  will  always  be  dietaste- 
ful,  if  not  positively  painful  to  me.  It  was  the  moat 
arduous  work  I  had  done  in  our  campaigning.  March  np 
and  down  as  smartly  as  one  would  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
warmth  in  one's  body.  It  was  a  searching  cold  that  kept 
my  inwards  a-shivering.  The  hours  dragged.  I  ran  up 
the  hill  to  my  nearest  right  neighbour,  one  of  the  Derbya, 
and  back  again,  a  score  of  times  without  stopping ;  then 
up  the  drift  edge  to  my  left,  and  return  in  the  same 
manner,  bat  it  was  of  no  use,  the  chill  was  that  of  a  cold- 
storage  vault.  The  camp  looked  a  lost,  dead  caravan  of 
an  Arctic  region,  where  silence  and  cold  prevailed.  Three 
sentries  to  my  left,  after  much  endeavour,  managed  to  get 
a  dung  fire  alight,  and  for  an  hour  my  Derby  neighbour 
and  I  tried  to  follow  suit;  but  we  could  not  manage  it : 
the  fuel  was  frost-soaked  and  would  not  keep  alight.  We 
waved  our  hats  with  desperate  energy  over  promising 
sparks,  but  the  fitful  beginnings  of  ignition  peraietently 
declined  to  bo  fanned  into  a  genial  acquaintance  with  fuel 
BO  repellant,  and  a  night  so  unresponsive,  so  freezing.  I 
paid  a  visit  to  my  left  neighbour  and  miserably  bogged  a 
glowing  ox-chip,  and  a  big  one  with  a  cuise  to  match,  for 
it  was  horribly  cold,  was  given  me.  I  brought  it  over  to 
the  road  to  my  Derby  acquaintance  in  triumph.  We  did 
all  we  knew  to  coax  a  flame ;  but  the  glow  gradually  died 
out,  a  sullen  curl  of  smoke  rose  for  a  few  momentfi,  nod 
then  our  heap  was  as  lifeless  as  before.  I  tried  no  more, 
but  made  the  best  I  could  of  constant  exercise  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  Several  of  the  men  huddled  themselves 
in  waggon-wheel  ruts,  half-istupefied  by  cold  and  want  of 
sleep.  For  myself  there  could  be  no  holf-measurei) :  had 
I  given  wsy  but  a  httle  bit  I  should  have  fallen  ioto  a 
stupor,  »o  I  remained  on  my  feet  throughout.     My  right 
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ann  hod  remained  less  cold  than  my  left,  becaaee  it  had 
Man  more  exercised  by  the  weight  of  my  rifle.  My  left 
ttn  sti£r  and  aching  with  rheumatism-  At  six  o'clock 
Sergeant  Green  came  around  and  knocked  out  alternate 
men,  in  order  that  they  might  get  breakfast.  I  was  not 
one  of  the  lucky  ones.  I  did  not  mind  that  bo  much,  but 
when  an  hour  paBBcd  and  Btill  there  was  no  relief  I  began 
to  feel  aggrieved.  It  wae  broad  daylight  now.  The  whole 
camp  was  a-stir,  preparing  to  trek.  If  I  did  not  get  a 
mouthful  of  hot  coffee  I  should  be  ill.  As  the  minutes 
dragged  I  became  desperate.  Five  minutes — ten  minutes 
— quarter-past  seven  !  I  could  see,  from  the  upper  end 
of  my  now  prolonged  sentry  beat,  the  lieutenant  and  the 
men,  oblivious  of  how  time  went  with  the  little  ring  out- 
aide.  Seven  hours  and  a  quarter  continuous  guard  on 
BQoh  a  night !  It  was  too  much  !  Without  any  warning 
to  myself,  without  premeditation,  I  put  my  rifle  to  the 
aboolder  and  walked  into  where  the  lieutenant  was 
breakfasting,  and,  confronting  hira,  I  said,  "Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  we  have  had  seven  and  a  quarter  hours' 
continuous  guard,  and  that,  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances, that  is  against  the  Queen's  regulations  ?  "  He 
was  astonished,  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  do 
the  right  thing.  He  called  the  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
who  was  also  breakfasting,  and  asked  him,  "  Has  this 
mui  left  his  post  without  leave?"  I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 
Then  he  said  to  the  sergeant,  "  Take  his  name  and  return 
him  to  his  post."  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Do 
you  think  that  I  have  had  an  easy  night  ?  "  I  said,  "  I 
do  not  know,  sir ;  but  no  one  has  visited  my  post  from 
midnight  to  dawn."  There  was  wrong  on  both  sides, 
and  perhaps  nothing  justified  my  action,  not  even  the 
agony  of  pain  I  was  in.  I  returned  to  my  post,  and  in 
less  than  6v6  minutes  all  the  old  guard  was  relieved.  We 
had  barely  time  to  get  a  mouthful  to  eat  and  a  cup  of  haif- 
wanu  coffee  when  the  day's  trek  began. 

We   started   on    the   road   to    Fouriesburg    with   the  Awut  i 
priBoners  and  convoy  at  6  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  the  town 
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at  12,30  p.m.  We  were  somewhat  surpnBed  to  find  there 
ColoDel  Mitford,  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
arraDg^ments  for  paeaing  on  prisonerB,  for  he  gave  orders 
for  our  little  column  to  follow  the  Boyal  Irish  Begimeot 
who  were  going  out  on  the  road  north. 

I  had  many  opportunities  ot  converBing  with  tbd 
prisonera.  I  tried  to  get  at  their  point  of  view.  They 
all  seemed  to  have  been  trained  in  a  like  school  of  politics 
to  that  of  the  old  French  Boer  whose  frame  of  mind  I 
tried  to  outline  on  July  30th.  Bome  of  this  batch  affected 
a  more  truculent  and  boastful  air.  They  still  thought 
Majuba  and  Laing's  Nek  proved  them  to  be  the  superior 
race.  Some  were  dirty  and  ot  such  an  ignorant  counte- 
nance as  to  cause  an  involuntary  and  pained  motion  of 
one's  hand  to  one's  forehead  to  make  sure  that  the  same 
curse  was  not  lurking  there  in  quite  such  plain  characters. 
A  few  were  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  and  lagged  behind, 
making  belief  as  if  they  would  be  glad  of  a  chance  to 
escapa  It  was  only  a  rude  way  of  blufi&ng.  but  it  gave 
trouble  to  the  guards.  One  man  continually  bragged  of 
his  shooting  ;  he  could  kill  anything  with  his  Mauser  at 
five  hundred  yards.  It  was  no  use,  he  found,  kilUng 
Englishmen;  for  every  one  killed,  a  doxen  took  his  place. 
He  could  not  quite  make  that  out.  "  The  English  were 
to  be  driven  into  the  sea  " — that  was  always  the  burden 
and  refrain  of  their  aspirations.  But  bis  shooting — that 
was  something  to  be  proud  of  I  I  got  weary  of  his 
iteration  and  insistence  of  superiority  on  this  point.  I 
said  pleasantly  I  should  like  to  see  such  extraordinary 
shooting,  say  a  half  a  dozen  shots  at  five  hundred  yards. 
"  Perhaps  the  Colonel  would  allow  it,"  I  ventured.  He 
seemed  mightily  pleased  at  that,  and  spoke  of  it  to  bis 
companions.  "  Where  should  it  be  ?  "  he  aekod.  "  Any- 
where where  there  was  no  cover  and  the  conditions  were 
fair,"  I  said.  He  asked  what  I  meant,  and  I  said,  with 
a  pleased  air,  that  the  first  man  hit  would  acknowledge 
that  he  was  the  inferior  shot.  "  Oh  no,  I  didn't  mean 
that  I  "  he  said.     "  Then,"  I  said,  "  do  not  talk  w  touch 
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of  your  shooting."  I  heard  not  a  word  of  the  subject  from 
him  afterwards. 

But  among  them  were  many  thooghtfol  men  whose 
minds  were  filled  with  anxiety  as  to  what  the  future 
held  for  them.  Several  of  these  pressed  me  for  an 
opinion.  They  thought  that  they  would  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  farms  in  a  short  while,  that  they  would 
not  be  sent  away.  I  could  see  that  they  expressed  this 
belief  tentatively,  if  not  doubtfully,  and  I  told  them  that 
that  depended  very  much  upon  the  action  of  their 
comrades  in  the  field. 

Several  of  the  commando  were  known  to  the  women  in 
Fouriesburg,  and  we  noticed  several  greetings,  encounters, 
and  adieus.  The  little  column  went  out  northward,  and 
as  the  road  was  a  much  better  one  than  we  had  travelled 
all  the  morning,  we  made  speedier  progress.  Six  and  a 
half  miles  out  we  came  upon  a  large  camp  adjoining  an 
extensive  prisoners'  laager.  This  appeared  to  be  General 
Paget's  Division,  and  we  were  told  we  were  not  far  from 
"  Slabbart's"  Nek,  and  a  Boer  told  me  that  this  ground 
was,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  a  part  of  '^  Swart  Jan 
Fouries' "  fann,  from  which  I  argued  that  Fouries  was 
not  an  uncommon  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fouries- 
burg,  that  there  might  be  a  light  John  if  there  were  a 
bUick  John.  The  Boer  prisoners'  laager  was  set  about  by 
many  sentries  and  quarter  guards.  The  prisoners, 
severally,  had  their  lines  assigned  to  them  and  to  their 
horses  and  waggons.  There  were,  everywhere,  evidences 
that  their  care  was  a  large  order,  taken  in  hand  by 
trained  and  disciplined  organisers.  After  our  arrival  we 
had  to  hold  our  own  lot  in  hand  until  quarters  within  the 
laager  could  be  assigned  to  them.  This  took  some  time, 
and  we  spent  the  interval  Ijring  out  on  the  grass  in  the 
sun,  watching  a  strange  sight  that  must  be  from  the 
nature  of  things  an  unusual,  if  not  an  unique,  experience 
in  our  Uves,  and  one  to  be  long  remembered. 

We  were  freed  of  our  responsibility  at  last,  and,  after  a 
little  delay  in  waiting  for  orders,  we  were  allowed  to 
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camp  on  the  side  d  a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  laager.    All 
the  evening  the  Boers  sang  hymns  together.     Hie  **  Old 
Hundredth ''  was  an  especial  faTonrite,  and  they  sang  it 
with  great  fervour,  bat  with  rather  a  wearisome  insistence. 
We  were  allowed  to  draw  rations  of  beef,  coffee,  tea, 
biscuits,  and  sugar,  and,  as  it  was  not  yet  quite  sunset,  we 
procured  fuel  and  busied  ourselves  about  what  must  be 
always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  greatly  hungered — 
the  appeasing  of  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man.    For  the 
hour  everytMng  centred  in  that.    It  was  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  those  cravings  had  been  generously  satisfied 
that  I  owed  the  strength  of  mind  to  stand  with  serene 
philosophy  my  ill-luck  in  drawing  the  lot  for  the  stable 
guard  for  the  night.    Thirty-fourth  was  to  furnish  one,  to 
the  Leicesters'  and  Derbys*  two  men.    The  three  of  us 
drew  lots  for  reliefs,  and  I  was  again  unfortunate,  for  I 
drew  third  relief,  11  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  and  5  to  7  a.m.    We 
had  no  lines  or  pegs  to  tether  to,  so  each  man  used  his 
bayonet  as  a  picketing  pin.    Bayonets  are  easily  jerked 
from  the  ground,  so  that,  unless  a  strict  watch  were  kept, 
there  would  be  horses  to  find  in  the  morning.    That  was 
exactly  what  happened.    Coming  on  at  third  relief  I  was 
most  careful  to  receive  and  give  tally  from  my  fellow 
guards.    There  were  thirty-four  horses,  and  when  I  came 
on  again  in  the  morning,  the  man  who  was  to  have 
aroused  me  at  five  came  an  hour  late,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  unaware  that  the  time  had  slipped  by  so !    The 
hours  of  guard  do  not  as  a  rule  flit  so  joyously,  and  I 
jumped  to  my  feet  to  count  my  horses,  and  five  of  our 
Middlesex  ponies  were  to  seek. 
Aogiuii.  As  it  was  almost  light  I  mounted  my  own  pony  and 

scoured  the  neighbourhood  for  two  or  three  miles,  and 
before  breakfast  I  had  found  two  of  the  missing  horses — 
securely  tied — in  the  artillery  lines,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  When  I  came  in  I  reported  the  matter  to  Sergeant 
Green.  Faber's  and  Edmondston's,  two  very  good 
ponies,  were  still  missing,  besides  another.  I  got  a 
written  permission  from  the  CO.  to  go   through  the 
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prisoners'  horse  lines,  ajid  spent  half  an  hour  there  to  no 
purpose.  In  the  meantime  Sergeant  Green  was  applying 
for  three  or  four  new  remounts  from  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  spare  horses.  The  Leicesters  started  out  without 
us.  Now,  the  Boer  prisoners  were  trekking,  and  I  went 
to  the  head  of  the  column  to  see,  as  they  marched  past,  if 
our  lost  ponies  were  being  taken  away.  I  did  not  find 
them,  and  returned  to  get  something  to  eat.  General 
Paget  and  his  Staff  passed,  following  the  colunm,  almost 
through  our  lines.  I  started  out  on  the  hunt  again. 
This  time  I  was  successful,  for  I  found  the  two  good 
ponies  tied  in  the  Queenstown  (Colonial)  lines.  Faber's 
was  even  saddled  and  ready  for  a  trek,  but  I  soon 
substantiated  our  claim  and  galloped  the  deserters 
triumphantly  into  our  lines,  where  I  found  that  we  were 
better  off  for  horses  than  ever — Green  having  contributed 
two  by  his  negotiations.  It  was  too  late  to  return  them. 
We  heard  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  taken  to 
Winburg,  and  from  there  to  be  trained  down  country. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII 


ON  TO  HABBI8MITH 


I^ISS^s.         O^^  ^^^'^  pcurty  started  back  at  noon  on  the  Fonries- 

^  burg  Boad.  On  the  way  we  met  a  small  force 
escorting  a  couple  of  the  Boer  guns  taken  at  the  surrender. 
They  were  not  formidable  looking  weapons,  and  were 
rather  rickety  on  their  wheels.  They  proved  a  dis- 
appointment to  QS  after  all  the  talk  of  captures  of 
artillery.  However,  these  may  have  been  but  a  portion 
of  one  battery.  One  of  our  men  told  me,  in  connection 
with  the  capture  of  artillery,  that  he  had  had  a  very 
interesting  conversation  with  the  Scandinavian  volunteer. 
Lieutenant  L.  C.  Vald.  Andersen,  of  the  O.V.S. 
^  Artillerie.  My  comrade  handed  me  this  man's  visiting 
card,  and  said  that  instances  of  the  shelling  of  our  troops 
at  various  times  had  been  related  to  him,  and  that 
Andersen  was  heartily  sick  of  the  Boers.  We  trotted 
into  Fouriesburg,  where  Sergeant  Green,  with  what 
turned  out  to  be  admirable  forethought,  drew  rations. 
We  made  a  billy  of  tea  and  then  went  out  on  the  road 
east  once  more.  At  Fouriesburg  we  had  bid  goodbye  to 
Davies,  who  was  in  hospital  with  a  game  leg.  Thus  the 
strength  of  our  Company  dwindles,  one  by  one. 

We  rode  on  as  far  as  "  Blackwoods,"  the  farm  of  old 
De  la  Harpe,*  three  or  four  miles  from  Fouriesburg. 
Bation  drawing  had  delayed  us  in  town,  so  that  it  was 
quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  boundary  of  Black- 
woods,  and  we  encountered  some  difficulty  in  finding 

*  See  July  28th. 
Me 
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the  house.  The  father  and  two  sons  turned  out  and 
provided  forage  and  a  stable,  and  showed  us  an  empty 
room  behind  his  store — ^but  for  myself  I  preferred  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air. 

We  rose  a^^  daybreak,  fed  our  horses,  and  got  our  Aogiuii. 
breakfast.  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  old  man, 
but  fomid  him  the  reverse  of  cordial,  and  short  in  his 
replies.  I  tried  to  draw  him  out  by  telling  him  that  I 
was  well  informed  of  the  story  of  the  gallant  doings  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  a  young 
French  pioneer  of  Louisiana,  who  bore  the  name  of 
De  la  Harpe.  I  said  politely  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  family  traditions  kept  up.  He  seemed  pleased  and 
interested  for  the  moment,  but  subsided  almost  im- 
mediately into  reticence.  A  few  moments  after,  I  picked 
up  an  old  Bloemfontein  newspaper,  published  in  English, 
and  read,  not  with  much  surprise,  but  with  a  certain 
indefinite  enlightenment,  a  letter  of  a  bitterly  vituper- 
ative tone  in  regard  to  most  things  British,  and  it  was 
signed  ''De  la  Harpe." 

One  would  never  have  believed  that  an  invading  Methods  of 
army  had  passed  directly  over  this  farmstead,  within  the 
week.  It  was  a  most  astonishing  state  of  affairs  when 
one  came  to  think  of  it.  Here  was  a  wealthy  farmer 
and  his  wife  and  family,  with  fair  daughters,  and  sons 
who  had  been  on  commando,  and  there  were  sons  who 
were  still  on  commando.  A  commodious  house  of  free- 
stone, well  ordered  and  comfortable.  The  lowing  herd 
still  lowed,  both  oxen  and  milch  cows.  The  fatted  calf 
gambolled,  probably  for  the  son  still  on  commando,  and 
there  were  sheep  on  the  uplands,  chicken  and  ducks 
rejoiced,  perhaps  they  somehow  knew  that  our  old  chums 
the  Leinsters  had  gone  by.  The  barrel  of  meal  had  not 
wasted,  nor  the  cruse  of  oil  failed,  for  the  goodwife  was 
here  ready  with  hot  bread  and  plenty,  at  2s.  a  loaf,  and 
butter  at  2s.  a  pound,  and  eggs  for  the  highest  bidder. 
All  this  was  magnificent,  but  was  it  war? 

We  started  out  at  9.80  a.m.  rested,  fed,  and  cheerful. 
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We  flattered  onrselyes  that  we  had  earned  a  rest,  and  had 
taken  it.  A  happy  little  band!  We  travelled  on  past 
the  Mill,  past  Schoenseg  Kopje,  up  Surrender  Hill,  noting 
to  right  and  left  heaps  of  burnt  ammunition  and  broken 
arms.  The  place  of  our  camps  was  desolate,  lonely, 
strewn  with  empty  tins  and  the  circular,  blackened 
remains  of  extinguished  fires.  At  Boos'  Farm,  Damascus, 
we  found*  a  belated  portion  of  our  army — a  convoy  that 
was  to  follow  on  the  next  day.  We  here  drew  rations  of 
coffee  and  sugar  and  rested  a  while,  making  a  fine  Kaffir 
pot  of  coffee  in  the  farmhouse  yard.  This  homestead 
was  entirely  deserted,  and  presented  many  signs  of 
destruction,  but  it  was  not  all  recent  spoor,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  the  place  had  been  "gone  through"  some 
time  before  our  army  reached  it.  I  here  witnessed  at 
a  distance  a  transaction  which  will  illustrate  the  frame 
of  mind  of  both  friend  and  foe  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
both  alike  thought  and  hoped  the  war  was  over.  A  Boer 
who  was  trekking  ba^^k  on  the  Fouriesburg  Boad  met  a 
soldier  who  was  leading  a  lame  horse  about  which  there 
was  but  the  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  turned 
loose  or  shot.  The  Boer  offered  three  Kruger  sovereigns 
for  it.  A  bargain  was  struck,  and  both  parties  to  this 
curious  passage  went  on  their  ways  rejoicing!  Neither 
were  off  the  ground  of  Surrender  Hill !  Tommy  came 
down  the  hill  whistling.  I  asked  him,  "Do  you  know 
an  old  song.  '  The  Wooing  of  the  Widow  at  the 
Churchyard  Gate'?  "  He  said  he  didn't,  and  I  hummed 
to  myself, 

*•  And  Uttle  ioik  of  UUle  tool 
BoBe  up  to  boy  and  sell  again." 

After  a  short  rest  we  pushed  on  through  defile  and 
mountain  pass,  over  rugged  roads,  down  into  the  basin 
of  Walker's  Farm,  that  resembles  an  amphitheatre,*  a 
square  mile  or  two  of  flat  that  might  be  believed  to  be 
quite  enclosed  by  high,  precipitous  clifiiB  and  hills,  bat  for 

•  Sm  June  Ul  and  8nd,  1901. 
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the  knowledge  that  it  is  one  of  those  widenings  of  a 
rivered  cafion,  and  that  the  apparently  walled-in  place 
most  have  both  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  ancient  and  never 
resting  shaper  of  the  wild  scenery  around  about.  To 
inexperienced  eyes  nothing  but  some  primal  upheaval 
could  account  for  this  snug  recess  in  the  hills,  for  the 
deep  spruit  bed  with  its  clear  brook  effectually  hid  itself 
from  view  from  almost  any  direction  a  few  yards  distant. 
Our  way  out  led  up-stream,  along  the  edge  of  the  river- 
bank,  past  the  farm  with  its  little  avenues  of  willows  and 
pqplarSy  on  between  the  towering  clifib  that  guarded  on 
either  hand  the  narrow  passage  to  the  more  open  country 
of  the  approach  to  Naauwpoort  Nek.  On  one  of  the 
summits  to  the  right  of  the  outlet  of  the  basin  a  most 
extraordinary  mushroom  -  shaped  rock  is  balanced. 
Emerging  from  this  notch  in  the  hills,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  passed  on  towards  Naauwpoort  Nek,  about 
/  six  or  seven  miles  off,  but  we  then  had  no  idea  of  the 
distance.  The  road  was  better  here,  undulating  over  the 
foot  slopes  of  a  range  of  mountains  to  our  left,  while  to 
the  right  was  an  uneven  valley  of  great  extent  stretching 
south-eastward,  towards  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
Gk>lden  Gtate  country;  in  front  was  another  range  of 
moxmtains,  and  the  immense  notch  in  it  was  Naauwpoort 
Nek.  By  the  time  we  had  got  three  or  four  miles  on 
the  way  it  was  quite  dark,  and  Sergeant  Green  uneasily 
looked  about  for  a  farm  or  some  suitable  place  for  night 
quarters.  Not  a  light  could  be  seen.  Some  one  fancied 
that  a  flicker  could  be  discerned  up  in  the  hills  to  our  left 
front,  and  Heame  was  sent  forward  to  investigate,  but 
once  off  the  road  he  soon  lost  himself,  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  we  rode  about  searching  for  him,  holloaing  and 
coo-ee-ing  until  we  were  hoarse.  At  last,  after  what 
seemed  an  interminable  interval,  we  heard  a  faint  yell, 
and  gradually  we  came  up  to  him.  Shortly  after,  good 
luck  again  came  our  way ;  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  moving 
ox-waggon  ahead, 

**  with  its  guttering  brakes  a-Bqueal,** 
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and  then  we  b&w  faint  lights  of  tents  and  fires  of  a  camp 
tacked  away  in  the  deep,  dark,  narrow  pass  ahead.  We 
rode  rapidly  forward,  and  dismounted  in  the  lines,  and 
reported  ouraelvea  to  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  officer.  There 
was  a  BtrODg  post  holding  the  Nek,  and  we  had  overtaken 
Borae  of  the  Leinsters  who  were  in  camp  here.  We  ob- 
tained leave  to  shift  for  ourselves  for  the  night,  and  we  rode 
on  a  short  distance  to  the  stores  of  McDonald  and  Forbes, 
where  we  found  two  brothers  named  Thorold,  who  treated 
as  very  hospitably.  They  supplied  as  with  horsefeed 
free,  and  a  few  eatables  and  fuel  for  om^elves,  besides  a 
storeroom  and  verandah  for  shelter  for  the  night.  We 
enjoyed  ourselves  hugely,  cooking  steak,  chupatties  and 
coffee,  and  by  and  by  rolled  ourstilves  in  our  blankets,  fall 
and  satisfied. 

We  awoke  at  dawn  to  the  usual  crisp,  clear,  frosty 
weather,  and  rode  up  and  oat  through  the  great  portals 
of  the  Nek,  whose  pillars  rise  almost  sheer  on  either 
hand,  and  emerged  into  what,  by  contrast  with  the  terrific 
country  in  rear,  seemed  like  a  great  plain  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  northward  and  eastward.  In 
reality  it  was  by  no  means  a  level  country,  but  a  voa*. 
rolling,  billowy  veldt,  studded  here  and  there  with  bills  and 
isolated  bergs  and  kopjes.  To  the  right,  or  south>east, 
forming  the  border  of  Natal,  or  beyond  it,  ran  the  serried 
peaks  and  crags  of  the  gloomy  Drackenberg  range.  We 
continued  on  the  Harrismith  Boad,  and  were  prosently 
overtaken  by  a  galloping  troop  of  Colonials.  All  aroand 
the  veldt  was  bamt  in  great  block  patches.  Just  in  froat, 
east  of  the  Nek,  is  a  rather  artistic  monument  to  the 
memory  of  a  few  Boers  who  were  killed  in  one  of  the 
early  native  wars.  It  was  ornamented  with  sculptared 
trophies  of  arms ;  on  its  sides  there  were  effective  groap* 
ings  in  relief  of  assegais,  axes,  and  shields  of  the  native 
warrior. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  we  were  in  the  wake  of  a  largo, 
rapidly-moving  column  by  the  dead  horses  and  eatttJe, 
the  UDtidied  camping  grounds,  the  marks  of   fuea,  the 
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scattered  empty  tins,  the  fragments  of  worn-out  harness, 
and  the  dibris  of  broken  waggons.  The  countless  rounds 
of  rifle  ammunition  scattered  on  the  road,  lost  from 
defective  bandoliers,*  and  other  things,  were  also  signs 
that  bore  eloquent  witness.  Once  we  came  upon  the 
body  of  a  poor  dying  ox  on  the  road;  one  of  our  men 
mercifully  gave  it  the  coup  de  grace  in  the  shape  of  a 
Lee-Enfield  bullet.  The  original  road  was  often  lost  in  a 
wide  swath  of  innumerable  waggon  and  cart  tracks.  As 
we  got  more  and  more  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  high  and 
intricate  ranges  we  began  to  experience  the  draughty, 
uncomfortable  winds  of  the  South  African  plateaux,  and, 
at  times,  dust  clouds  enveloped  us  with  great  discomfort. 

When  we  were  on  a  high  rise  or  hill  we  could  discern, 
very  far  off  to  the  eastward,  the  faint  outlines  of  an 
immense  berg.  We  were  told  that  our  road  lay  straight 
for  that,  for  it  was  the  Platberg  that  towered  behind  the 
town  of  Harrismith. 

At  noon  we  overtook  a  convoy,  and  we  lunched  with  it. 
We  saw  B.  Morgan  here,  who  had  gone  into  hospital  at 
Willow  Grange,  and  had  now  almost  recovered  from  his 
illness  and  was  following  up  the  Company.  Here,  again, 
we  saw  the  execution  of  one  or  two  worn-out  horses. 
It  was  pathetic  this  continual  slaughter  of  helpless 
animals,  that  had  struggled  on  to  the  ultimate  tug. 
Continuing  our  march  we  arrived,  shortly  after  four 
o'clock,  at  Groendraai  Farm,  where  we  determined  to 
stay  the  night.  This  was  a  wealthy  farmstead  belonging 
to  a  Boer  field-comet  named  Gideon  Blignant.  There 
were  women  and  children  at  the  house,  and  they  baked, 
for  a  price,  our  flour  into  cakes.  There  were  a  number  of 
stables,  bams  and  outhouses  about  the  yard,  and  a  cottage 

*  These  web  bandoliers  were  found  to  be  most  onpraotioal ;  early  in  the 
frosty  morning  the  oartridges  were  held  so  tightly  that  qoick-charging  was 
an  impossibility.  When  it  was  dried  in  the  sun,  later  in  the  day,  the 
oartridges  were  held  so  loosely  that  a  gallop  invariably  shook  out  ammuni- 
tion thw^  at  any  moment  might  become  priceless,  the  ransom  of  a  life.  The 
amount  of  ammunition  so  lost  would  have  gone  far  to  make  an  army  good 
shots,  if  used  in  practioe. 
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in  which  an  elderly  Englishman  named  Cottle  lived. 
There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  grain  and  forage,  and  we 
made  our  horses  comfortable.  Morris,  Oppe,  and  I  called 
on  Cottle,  and  in  return  for  the  use  of  kitchen  utensils, 
plates,  fuel,  and  night's  shelter,  we  asked  him  to  share 
our  supper.  We  had  managed  to  make  a  big  billy  of 
cofifee  when  Oppe,  with  the  best  intentions,  upset  the 
whole  over  the  fire.  It  was  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip ! 
We  were  all  vexed,  but  Oppe,  I  think,  the  most  of  all. 
With  the  fresh  billy  we  simmered  into  patient  mood  once 
more,  and,  after  a  hearty  supper,  we  turned  in,  tired  with 
a  weary  day's  march. 

Cottle  told  me  that  he  had  f^  some  years  run  a  steam 
thrashing-machine  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  farm, 
which,  amid  many  poplars,  firs,  willows  and  fruit  trees, 
nestled  at  the  foot  of  a  short  kloof  of  a  small,  rugged  moun- 
tain range,  which  ran  south  of  the  house,  had  been  occu- 
pied by  General  Hector  MacDonald,and  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  the  scene  of  recent  heavy  skirmishing.  Cottle 
said  that  he  had  given  Gleneral  MacDonald  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could.  Blignant,  he  said,  was  one  of  that 
ponderously  serious  type  of  Boer  which  beheved  that  a 
special  intervention  of  heaven  would  be  made  to  destroy 
the  English  in  South  Africa.  He  and  several  of  his 
commando  were  somewhere  about  these  hills.  It  was 
not  long  since  that  Bhgnant  had  visited  his  family  at  night 
uid  had  come  to  Cottle's  cottage,  and  asked  Cottle  to 
come  and  spend  the  evening  with  him,  which  he  did,  not 
daring  to  refuse,  because  Cottle  knew  that  armed  men 
were  prowling  about.  He  went  down  to  the  Boer  farm 
and  sat  with  the  family  until  late  into  the  night.  The 
Boer  was  all  the  time  declaiming  that  God  was  only 
trying  the  patience  of  His  chosen  people,  and  that  all 
their  misfortunes  would  presently  be  reversed.  The 
field  comet  then  knelt  down  with  his  wife  uid  made  a 
very  long  prayer,  asking  Qrod  to  overthrow  the  English 
and  drive  them  from  the  country.  Cottle  said,  "  He  and 
I  have  always  been  good  friends,  and,  while  he  knelt  and 
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prayed,  I  sat  bolt  upright  in  my  chair,  in  silence,  looking 
SB  stem  as  I  could.  When  he  had  quite  done  I  remon- 
strated with  him  and  told  him  to  be  a  wise  man,  that 
England  would  never  cease  the  war  that  Boers  had  begun, 
until  complete  submission  had  been  made."  For  years, 
Cottle  said,  an  Englishman  has  not  dared  to  lift  his  head 
in  this  country.  The  Boers  believe  themselves  to  be 
invincible,  and  the  destined  masters  of  South  Africa. 
He  was  very  weary  of  his  situation  as  an  old  English 
settler,  and  should  make  every  effort  to  return  to  the  old 
country  until  the  war  was  over.  He  did  not  rehsh  the 
whistling  sound  of  bullets  about  his  house,  as  he  had 
several  times  heard  it  lately. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  started  from  Groendraai  Farm,  Angorts 
still  towards  Harrismith.  It  was  a  miserable  day  of  wind 
and  driven  dust,  and  the  weather  was  very  chilly.  All 
the  veldt  was  one  vast,  black-burnt  desert.  How  glad  we 
were  of  our  cloaks !  They  got  grimy  and  dirty,  and  the 
dust  uid  blacks  got  into  our  mouths,  eyes,  and  nostrils. 

At  10.80  we  came  to  a  roadside  store  kept  by  two  Jews. 
Sergt.  Green  bought  mealies  for  midday  horse-feed.  All 
this  long  journey  Green  has  been  very  thoughtful  and 
generous,  both  to  the  men  and  horses,  and  we  have  had 
to  thank  him  for  several  little  comforts,  in  the  way  of 
butter,  chicken,  and  bread,  that  he  has  bought  for  us, 
when  he  has  found  it  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  afternoon  we  overtook  some  of  the  Derbys  and 
Sents,  and  about  five  o'clock  we  camped  with  them  at 
Elerkspruit,  about  twenty  miles  from  Harrismith.  We 
had  our  lines  separate  from  the  other  I. Y.  troops,  and,  as 
ihere  was  no  farm  convenient,  we  had  to  picket  our  horses 
and  set  guards. 

In  the  morning  there  were  one  or  two  Boer  boys  about,  Angortf. 
80  that  there  must  have  been  a  farm  hard  by.  The 
Derbys  started  a  half  an  hour  earlier  than  we  did.  We 
followed  them  at  eight  o'clock,  and  we  marched  for 
twelve  miles  in  a  misery  of  dusty  discomfort  similar  to, 
but  greater  than,  that  of  yesterday.    We  halted  for  lunch, 
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and  then  started  on  the  last  ten  miles  into  Harrismith. 
The  town  is  set  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  long,  great 
berg,  "  Platberg,"  that  we  had  had  in  view  for  the  past  two 
days.  So  close  did  our  goal  appear  to  us  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  minutes  to  reach  it,  but 
with  tired  horses,  and  a  continual  wind  against  us,  with 
clouds  of  suffocating  dust,  time  dragged  heavily,  and,  to 
our  imaginations,  the  stolid  landmark  receded  as  we 
trudged  along.  About  four  o'clock  we  encountered  a 
West  Kent  patrol,  and  they  sent  us  on  a  wrong  trail 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Harrismith,  where  a  large 
body  of  the  I.Y.  forces  was  camped,  and  where,  they  said, 
our  Company  must  be.  When  we  got  to  this  camp  we 
searched  the  lines  over  and  over,  with  no  success,  nor 
could  we  obtain  any  information  that  appeared  reliable, 
until  one  of  us  ran  against  a  member  of  our  Battalion 
Staff,  when  we  learnt  vaguely  that  our  Company  was 
*'  out  there,  in  that  direction,"  indicated  by  a  sweep  of 
the  arm  over  the  northern  horizon,  that  we  had  better 
get  to  our  quarters  at  once  and  not  be  caught  in  or 
near  the  town.  Another  told  us  that  they  thought 
our  Company  was  guarding  a  bridge  three  or  four  miles 
north  of  town.  With  this  not  very  encouraging  informa- 
tion we  started  out  at  sunset  to  find  our  comrades,  and 
after  losing  direction  on  the  veldt,  and  crossing,  with 
much  difficulty,  a  deep  and  wide  river-bed,  we  blundered 
upon  camp  about  seven  o'clock,  long  after  dark.  Some- 
what to  our  surprise  we  found  it  to  be  a  large  one,  and, 
upon  inquiry,  we  learnt  that  it  was  General  Boyes's 
Brigade.  We  greeted  our  comrades  and  exchuiged  ex- 
periences over  the  camp  fires.  They  had  not  much  of 
importance  to  relate,  except  that  the  army's  hurried 
march  from  Damascus  Farm  to  Harrismith  had  been 
an  arduous  and  most  unpleasant  tramp.  Reveilles  had 
been  at  3  a.m.,  there  had  been  constant  dismountings 
and  halts  and  awaitings  of  the  convoy's  progress.  They 
had  arrived  only  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  us. 
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ONCE  more  with  the  Company,  we  had  to  shake  down  g»j^  ^ 
to  camp  routine.  We,  who  had  been  absent  for 
exactly  a  week,  thought  it  aa  age,  and  had  begun  to 
imagine  ourselves  "  buckswashling  free  lances,"  as  the 
"  Laird  of  Lochhbo  "  put  it.  Of  course  our  names  were 
clapped  down  at  the  top  of  the  roll  for  fatigues  and 
guards,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  genial  orderly  corporal 
when  he  is  looking  for  fresh  material  for  his  persecutions. 

"Ton  might  think  it  rather  hard 
That  yon  had  to  go  on  guard, 
Bat  your  arguments  they  wasn't  any  vally  I  ** 

From  6  a.m.  until  noon  I  found  myself  on  stable 
guard,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  grazing  guards  over 
forty  horses  in  a  bend  of  the  spruit.  I  got  rather  hungry, 
and  ate  a  bit  of  half-cooked  pork  I  had  in  my  haversack, 
thereby  acquiring  a  raging  headache  which  lasted  far 
into  the  night.  Morris  and  Groome  played  the  part  of 
good  Samaritans :  one  brought  me  at  intervals  cups  of  hot 
water  to  drink,  and  the  latter  surrendered  one  of  his 
blankets  to  me.  There  was  an  awful  frost  that  night,  so 
that  this  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  good  comrades  was 
not  a  little  thing.  I  felt  very  ill  and  shaken,  and  I  am 
sore  that  their  thoughtfulness  saved  me  from  something 
much  worse,  for  I  was  beyond  taking  much  care  of 
myself,  and  I  was  sleeping  in  the  open.  Early  in  the 
morning  Newnham  went  out  as  far  as  Van  Keenan's 
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Pass  on  the  railway,  and  returned  at  night.    While  the 
day  was  not  disagreeably  cold,  the  ice  in  the  spruit  pools 
remained  almost  of  a  bearing  thickness,  on  account  of  the 
frost  of  the  previous  night. 
Angoiio.  During  the  night,  sometime,  orders  came  for  almost 

instant  marching.  Reveille  was  ordered  for  3.15  a.m. 
For  two  or  three  hours  after  reveille  there  was  what  was 
aptly  described  as  '*  concentrated  hell "  raised  all  around. 
It  transpired  that  two  horses  had  been  lost  since 
reveille  of  yesterday,  it  could  not  be  discovered  by  whose 
slackness  or  fault ;  that,  between  the  time  of  the  Company 
waggon  and  that  of  the  O.C.  there  was  a  discrepancy  of 
half  an  hour,  so  that  the  tents,especially  those  of  Section 
II.,  were  late  in  being  struck.  The  air  was  lurid,  and  it 
was  not  safe  for  a  man  to  look  at  his  neighbour,  much 
less  speak  to  him.  raspily  promulgated  punish- 
ments, which  cleared  the  atmosphere,  for  soldier-boys  are 
much  like  school-boys,  or  those  American  patriots  who 
believed  that  *'  if  they  did  not  hang  together  they  would 
all  hang  separately."  I  daresay  it  was  what  is  called 
a  psychological  moment.  We  heard,  all  undismayed,  that 
"all  stable  guards  and  grazing  guards  since  reveiUe  of 
yesterday,  and  all  the  members  of  Section  II.  were  to 
walk,  leading  their  horses,  in  disgrace,  behind  the  Company 
waggons;  that,  until  further  orders,  no  tents  would  be 
allowed  to  be  pitched." 

Though  I  had  not  been  a  stable  guard,  I  had  been  a 
grazing  guard,  and  I  was  also  a  member  of  Section  11. 
As  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  I  was  still  ill,  I  was 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  walk,  though  starting  in  darkness 
and  misery. 

So  I  walked  with  others,  with  the  convoy,  leading  my 
horse  and  a  very  bad  pain.  My  little  Boer  bay  remount, 
by  the  way,  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and  exactly  suits 
me ;  he  is  good  looking,  good  natured,  very  fast,  and 
smooth  in  his  gaits.  My  name  for  him  is  ''  Prinsloa" 
Dayhght  showed  us  that  we  were,  in  our  northward 
trekking^  leaving   behind  all   those  greater  mountaiin 
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id  clustering  bergs  amongst  which  we  had  lived  sa 
long.  It  was  like  taming  ronnd  to  wave  a  final  farewell 
to  old  friends.  The  country  in  front  was  still  rugged 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  bat  it  was  of  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent order.  Here,  from  a  rise,  one  coald,  apparently,  see 
far  over  a  vast  plain,  but  between  our  point  of  view 
and  the  farthest  skyline  were  ridges,  rivers,  dongas  and 
spmits,  low  ranges  of  "  krans,"  and  here  and  there  a 
kop,  but  the  impression  uppermost  was  the  billowy  khaki 
veldt,  the  expanse  of  matted,  drab  grass.  The  mountains 
and  bergs  behind  us  were  becoming  a  blue  dream,  and 
a  subject  for  song. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  was  looking  particularly  disconsolate 
and  ill,  but.  presently,  good  old  chap  Napier  broke  in  upon 
my  ruminations  with  his  cheery,  downright,  "Hello,  cocky, 
what's  this  I  hear?  "  "  Oh,"  I  said,  "  I'm  much  better, 
long  walk's  done  me  heaps  of  good,  little  bit  shaky  because 
I  haven't  been  able  to  eat  anything  lately,"  He  looked 
at  me  a  moment,  and  rode  off  with,  "  Blawsted  shame! 
See  Newnham  1 "     A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Howard 

Mcllwraith  rode  back  to  me  and  said,  " told  me  to 

tell  you  to  ride,  Newnham  told  him  you  had  to;  I'm 
in  trouble  too."  "What's  the  matter  with  you,.'"  I 
asked.  "  I  came  on  parade  with  a  Martini  I  got  from  a 
Boer  at  Surrender  Hill  slung  over  my  shoulder ;  I  want  to 
get  it  home  for  a  souvenir." 

At  noon  the  whole  column  made  a  midday  halt  at  a 
point  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Harrismitb.  It  was 
now  warm  and  there  was  a  wind  blowing,  and,  as  one  or 
two  incipient  veldt  fires  had  been  put  out  with  diMculty, 
orders  were  issued  that  fires  were  to  be  lighted  only  on 
the  roadway.  Our  Brigade,  spread  out  in  full  view  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  with  the  long  train  of  waggons,  was 
quite  an  imposing  sight.  We  had  the  2nd  Battalion 
Manchester  and  the  Stafford  Infantry,  besides  Artillery 
and  Imperial  Yeomanry.  I  dismounted  with  my  Company 
and  made  some  dried  peach  coffee.  Meikie  gave  me  this 
coffee  in  exchange  for  fire,  for  I  had  collected- a  lot  of 
18 
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good  dry  "bois  des  vachee."  I  fried  Bome  breadcmmhs 
in  some  fat  in  my  little  Kaffir  bowl ;  this  wsa  the  first 
morsel  I  had  been  able  to  eat  since  yesterday  morning. 
Groomo  and  Jacoby  came  over  my  way  for  a  chat. 

At  the  order  "  Get  mounted  34  I "  I  fell  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  Company,  and  I  was  immediately  told  off  with 
Day  and  Blount,  onder  Coiporal  Barton,  for  right  advance 
guard.  Barton  took  us  out  pretty  far,  and  catching  sight 
of  a  Cape  cart  and  a  horseman  in  the  front,  Barton  sent 
Day  and  Blount  to  gallop  ahead  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  them  until  we  reached  camp  after 
dark.  Barton  and  I  proceeded  with  our  scouting,  and, 
presently,  came  upon  a  prosperous-looking  Boer  farmer, 
moonted.  He  told  as  it  was  his  Cape  cart  we  had  seen. 
He  said  he  had  no  pass,  but  invited  us  to  his  house  to 
search  for  arms.  He  said  he  had  seen  General  Boyes  that 
morning,  that  the  General  would  not  give  him  a  pass ;  he 
mast,  the  General  said,  report  at  Harrismith  for  it.  He 
told  me,  "  I  have  been  unable  to  go  to  Harrismith  to-day 
because  I  had  to  help  put  a  woman  in  the  ground,  just 
now."  Explaining,  he  added,  a  neighbour  had  died 
yesterday  at  her  farm.  He  brought  us  to  his  house,  n 
well-built  freestone  erection,  one  of  the  best  appointed 
Boer  homes  I  had  seen.  A  keystone  over  the  door  had 
the  inscnptioD,  in  bold  characters,  "A.L.B.,  1898."  I 
think  be  said  his  name  was  Breitmann,  or  something  like 
that.  His  wife  and  several  children  all  appeared  to  be  in 
very  ill-health.  He  told  me,  "  I  have  had  ten  months  on 
the  veldt  and  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  it  all."  We  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes  before  Section  I.,  led  by  Corporal 
Thornton,  galloped  down  the  slope,  and  his  men  begu 
buying  anything  the  man  offered,  bacon,  bread,  and  eggs 
ohieQy.  Barton  and  I  pushed  on  three  or  four  miles  and 
lost  sight  of  the  column.  We  halted  at  a  Kaffir  kraal  and 
got  some  Basuto  women  to  boil  some  fresh  eggs  for  us, 
and  we  got  a  good  feed  for  our  horses.  We  were  able 
to  buy  some  egga  for  our  aub-aections  in  camp.  We 
attracted  a  crowd  of  Kaffirs,  and  they  asked  many  ctuioUB 
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'  qoeBtions.  Barton  gave  the  old  headman  of  the  kraal 
Bome  tobacco,  which  he  thought  much  more  of  than  the 
money  we  had  offered.  After  a  while,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
column,  and  dusk  coming  on,  we  made  our  way  to  a  big 
kop  about  three  miles  off,  and  on  the  other  side  we  saw, 
below  ns,  the  Hghts  of  camp.  As  I  rode  in,  Napier  came 
[  to  me  and  said,  "It  is  your  turn  for  night  guard,  but 
[  have  put  you  on  a  couple  of  daya."  I  thanked  htm, 
IjSlad— for  I  was  feeling  weak, — sorry,  for  it  was  the 
~  rst  of  all  duties  that  I  had  been  called  upon  to  do,  on 
lis  campaign,  which  I  had  missed  doing. 
Our  camp  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  round,  isolated  Aiw«ifl 
x>p,  between  the  kop  and  the  rocky  bank  and  bed  of  the 
Bill  River,  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Sarrismith,  on  the  Harrismith-Newmarket-Vrede  road. 
There  was  a  good  iron  truss  bridge  on  stone  piers 
over  the  river,  which  is  a  stream  of  clear  water.  It  was 
running  low,  but  the  depth  and  ruggeduess  of  its  gully 
indicated  that  it  had  its  periods  of  turbulent  flood.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  bridge  were  a  couple  of  stores  and 
two  or  three  farmhouses.  The  stores  were  bare  of  any- 
thing a  soldier  on  trek  might  need,  still  one  did  not  like 
to  miss  a  chance  of  shopping  on  the  veldt,  so  I  bought  a 
Bpoon  to  stick  in  my  puttee. 

We  did  not  proceed  on  our  march  this  morning. 
Beveille  was  called  at  5.30  a.m.,  hut  no  one,  except  those 
on  duty,  got  up,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold.  Many  rumours 
were  about :  that  1,500  Kuglish  had  been  massacred  in 
China ;  the  King  of  Italy  had  been  assassinated ;  2,000 
Boers  had  gone  through  less  than  two  weeks  before,  on 
the  way  to  Vrede,  and  that  iu  consequence  of  this 
information  we  were  to  halt  for  General  Bundle  and 
bis  troops  to  come  up. 

In  the  afternoon  our  section  imder  Newnham  was 
ordered  out  on  waggon  escort  duty.  We  scouted  in 
extended  order  to  two  or  three  farms  to  the  east  and 
finally  came  to  a  De  Villiers  Farm,  a  very  well  ordered 
and  eabataotial  looking  homestead.    Pickets  were  left  on 
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Uie  sanroandnig  ndgM  iHule  ihe  nst  doted  in  as  waggon 
guard,  down  a  valley  to  the  honae.  It  was  my  duty  to 
eoont  the  bundles  of  oat  forage.  Very  good  forage  it  was, 
and  a  receipt  waa  given  for  two  waggcxi  loads.  There 
were  no  men  at  the  honae,  and  the  family  were  evidently 
of  the  better  clasa  of  Boers.  The  mother  sold  ns  biltong, 
bacon,  ham,  batter,  and  bread.  One  daughter,  a  pretty 
and  polite  girl  of  about  sixteen,  played  a  harmonium  and 
sang,  while  others  brought  us  cups  of  tea  and  milk.  The 
girl  asked  our  Lieutenant  to  sing,  and  he  good-naturedly 
sang  for  us  "  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More,*'  and 
ererybody  joined  fervently  in  the  chorus.  We  returned 
much  in  the  same  order  as  we  came,  but  only  arrived  in 
camp  after  sxmdown. 

We  were  paid  thirty  shillings  a  man  to-day.  I  was 
warned  for  night  stable  guard,  and  got  second  relief. 

This  morning  Captain  Brune,  who,  it  seems,  had 
lately  been  feeling  rather  under  the  weather,  left  camp 
with  McEechnie  for  Harrismith.  They  went  on  medical 
certificates  to  Durban.  We  were  now,  after  four  months 
of  service  in  the  field,  without  one  of  our  original  Knights- 
bridge  officers.  Denman  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
out  in  at  Bloemfontein ;  Walsh  at  Bester's  Flats ;  the 
Major  —  God  rest  him  —  was  no  more;  Eennard  was 
wounded;  Colonel  Eenyon  Mitford  had  gone  home  on 
leave.  We  remained,  less  than  fifty  men  in  the  firing 
line,  under  Newnham  and  Boiler. 

I  had  found  the  night  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  there 
was  a  chill  draughtiness  about  the  place.  The  rugged 
little  kop  seemed  to  be  more  of  a  pivot  for  winds  than 
any  protection  from  them.  I  was  feeling  weary  with  the 
night's  work  when  I  was  told  off  for  water-fatigue  with 
Blount,  four  dixies  to  fill  at  the  river,  a  half  mile  to 
drinking  water,  over  rough,  stony  ways.  The  wind  was 
rising.  Stables  were  called.  The  horses  sneezed  at  the 
dust  from  the  great  waggon  tracks  converging  to  the 
drift ;  they  turned  their  ti^s  to  the  west  Stables  done, 
Blount  and  I  went  off  with  dixies,  shouting  to  each 
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other  in  the  wind,  and  swearing  at  the  dust.  As  we 
gingerly  came  up  out  of  the  river  golly  with  the  full 
dixies,  we  canght  the  mormar  of  a  sadden  clamour  in 
our  camp  and  a  sound  that  was  something  between  a 
buzzing  and  a  roar.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  fiercely. 
We  instantly  discerned  what  was  the  matter  and  prayed 
for  our  kit.  A  grass  fire  was  sweeping  through  our  lines 
from  west  to  east.  It  was  all  over  in  three  minutes  as  far 
as  our  camp  was  concerned.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
wind  was  so  fierce  as  it  was :  had  it  been  a  half-hearted 
wind  the  fire  would  have  spread  from  side  to  side,  but 
the  wind  did  not  let  the  fire  stand  upon  the  order  of  its 
going,  but  hurried  it  on  with  an  irresistible  impetus 
which  caused  it  to  lick  the  khaki  colour  from  a  patch 
of  the  camp  ground,  leaving  a  long,  wedge-shaped  dash 
of  black.  Smoke,  rush,  dust,  and  fire  passed  on  like 
the  tail  of  a  vanishing  express  train.  Meanwhile,  in  our 
own  anxious  race  to  the  lines  we  were  handicapped  by 
heavy,  spilling  dixies,  and  as  a  final  pleasantry  the  wind 
lifted  a  shovelful  of  dust  over  us  and  into  the  water. 

The  fire  had  passed  parallel  with  and  just  above  the 
horse  lines,  sweeping  along  almost  under  the  horses' 
noses.  Beady-handed  comrades  hcbd  rushed  among  the 
kits  and  scattered  them,  far  and  wide,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  fire,  but  many  of  our  possessions  had  gone  up 
like  tinder.  When  I  had  collected  my  belongings  I 
found  my  two  blankets  full  of  holes,  my  helmet,  haver- 
sack, and  bandolier  burnt,  and  wcHrst  of  all  my  waterproof 
bag  almost  ruined.  There  was  a  little  bewailing  of  lost 
treasures — especially,  I  thought,  the  little  strips  of 
Middlesex  helmet  colours — for  many  helmets  were  burnt 
— such  power  have  ribbons  over  the  human  mind,  from 
Churters  to  temperance  badges! 

The  greater  misery  was  yet  to  come.  The  wind  by 
noon  rose  from  a  gale  almost  to  a  hurricane.  The  sun, 
which  had  been  shining  with  a  cold,  steely  brightness, 
was  almost  obscured  by  clouds  of  sand  and  dust — clouds 
that  filled  the  whole  horizon  with  a  restless,  yeUow,  brown 
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movement,  and  that  which  was  being  blown  about  coolil 
be  seen  to  be  of  a  heavier  nature  than  mere  vapour. 
Only  overhead  could  the  blue  sky  occasionally  be  seen. 
There  was  a  tremendous  fluttering    of   canvas,  many 
tents  collapsed  ;  frantic  men  stood  around  others  clutch- 
ing at  the  ropes  or  scrambling  or  shouting  for  mallets 
and  pegs.      Oftener  than  not  the  efforts   were 
control  the  stays,  and  a  collapse  would  generally  betray 
that   there   were   struggling   refugees   beneath.     Havinj 
just  done  guard  and  a  fatigue,  I  saw  that  I  was  not  likely 
to  be  called  for  any  duty  immediately,  bo  weighing  my 
damaged  kit  down  with  stones  I  climbed  with  great 
difficulty  to    the  crowning    boulder-line  of    the  kopje, 
shouting  to  Edmondston  and  Faber  to  try  it  for  shelter. 
The  wind  simply  blew  one  off  one'a  feet,  and  bands  and 
knees  were  called  in  lor  assistance.      Even  among  thi 
boulders  the  sand  storm  searched  us  out,  but  with  lesi 
fury.    From  a  boulder  split,  inuuediately  overlooking  th« 
whole  great  camp  below,  I  saw  many  strange  paassgel 
and  doings,  and  afterwards  I  obtained   many  corioi 
explanations  that  had  their  humorous  side.    The 
was  moat  vivid  and  exciting,  and  one  I  shall  never  forget 
Men  went  about  with  wet  eyes  clogged  with  dirt,  fact 
became  negro-like,  and  the  wincing  shoulders  showed  hoi 
the  stinging  grit  was  blasted  against  ears  and  the  bac 
of  the  neck.    Some  of  our  Company  built  themaelves  wal 
and  caims  of  loose  stones,  or  lay  completely  rolled  a 
in  their  blankets  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  if  no  dut^ 
called    them.       From    my    vantage-point    I    could    ae 
struggling  orderhes  come  and  go  with  long,  blue,  officii 
envelopes  from  General  Boyes's  Headquarters.      I  saw 
patrol  bring  in  three  or  four  Boer  prisoners  and  paradi 
them  before  the  General's  tent,  and  saw  them  surrendi 
their  arms  in  dumb  show,  all  staggering  to  keep  up 
sort  of  formal  dignity.     A  few  officers  on  duty  tried  l 
set  a  good  e-xample.      One  walked  up  and  down  aa  i 
taking  an  airing,  and  tried  in    vain    to  look  as  if  h 
"thoroughly  enjoyed    that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.' 
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One  rushed  to  his  lines  and  inquired,  "why  the  hell 
the  men  were  not  taking  advantage  of  a  quiet  morning 
and  were  not  dubbining  their  saddles?"  Another 
emerged  from  a  rakish-looking  tent,  perfectly  spick  and 
span,  with  a  "never  touched  me"  kind  of  air,  to  be 
begrimed  in  five  minutes  like  the  rest.  Older  heads,  less 
self-conscious,  bent  themselves  before  such  a  blast,  and 
the  men  generally  made  no  bones  of  their  dislike  of  the 
storm  and  lay  down  in  such  shelter  as  they  could  find, 
and  waited  until  it  should  be  over.  In  spite  of  all  this 
there  was  a  certain  camp  routine  which  had  to  be  gone 
through.  Horses  and  mules  had  to  be  watered  and  fed, 
oxen  herded,  forage  drawn,  patrols,  guards,  and  pickets 
to  be  sent  out  or  changed.  Fire  guards  were  established 
and  new  latrines  dug,  &c.,  &c.  I  thought  the  sentry  at 
the  Gbneral's  tent  the  most  manful  of  us  all,  he  simply 
tramped  backwards  and  forwards,  bent  double,  as  best 
he  could,  unceasingly.  All  this  murk,  darkness,  and 
discomfort  was  going  on  under  a  sky  that  should  have 
been  bright  and  sunny,  blue  uid  cloudless,  but  for  the 
driven  sand  and  dust.  At  times  the  darkness  surpassed 
that  of  any  thunder  weather.  Edmondston  and  Faber 
had  taken  shelter  under  the  overhanging  boulders,  and 
after  I  had  watched  camp  for  an  hour  or  two  from  a 
crevice  I  crept  to  pay  them  a  call.  I  found  the  former 
in  a  deep  sleep  uid  evidently  very  cold,  and  I  covered 
him  up  as  best  I  could. 

After  sundown  the  violence  of  the  storm  abated,  but 
the  wind  still  remained  chill  and  disagreeable.  A 
sub-section  was  now  required  to  go  into  Harrismith 
vrith  despatches  and  Napier,  Barrington,  Faber,  and 
Edmondston  were  told  off  for  the  duty. 
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A  T  reveille  there  was  instant  bustle  in  camp,  for  we 
-^  were  ordered  to    saddle    for  a  march  as  speedily 
Sunday.  ^  possible,  and  we  rode  out  of  camp  under  the  hour. 

Our  direction  was  given  as  south-west,  but  we  went 
north-west,  in  error  apparently,  for  we  turned  almost 
due  south  after  a  couple  of  hours  march  and  stopped  on 
the  banks  of  a  running  stream,  in  high,  rolling,  veldt  land, 
about  nine  miles  from  Mill  Biver  Bridge  Camp.  The 
wind  was  still  fresh  but  had  much  moderated.  After  an 
hour's  rest  we  were  ordered  to  saddle  again  with  blankets 
and  rations  for  horse  and  man  for  twenty-four  houxs. 
The  little  force  that  paraded  consisted  of  the  available 
men  of  the  84th  and  dSth  Companies.  We  started  at 
S  p.m.  with  Newnham  in  command;  BoUer  led  his 
section.  Leeson  Smith,  formerly  a  trooper  of  35th, 
now  a  Lieutenant,  was  leading  his  Company.  We  went 
straight  across  country  for  six  hours,  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  as  far  as  could  be  made  out,  capping  ridge  after 
ridge,  through  dongas,  by  one  or  two  farms,  crossing  the 
Wilge  Biver,  a  lonely  way.  At  sunset  we  rode  through 
a  big  scorched  patch  at  a  canter,  where  we  startled  a 
plover  from  her  apology  for  a  nest.  The  nest  was  easily 
seen  because  the  freshly  burnt  ground  around  was  so 
black.  I  wondered  how  the  httle  home  had  fared,  in 
the  fire  that  must  have  swept  over  it.  Palmer,  who 
was  riding  by  my  side  said,  ''  By  Jove !  how  about 
plover's  eggs  for  supper?"  I  said,  ''They  are  hard 
abrood."    "  Why  ?  "  asked  Pahner.    •*  She  did  not  leave 
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I  the  eggs  until  we  were  right  apon  her,"  I  replied.  He 
dismoonted  &ad  cracked  one  and  there  was  a  dead  young 
one  inside.  We  then  raiced  on  and  overtook  the  hne. 
Newnham  wa.s  pushing  us  on  without  ceasing;  be  did  not 
tell  ns  where  we  were  going,  he  simply  said,  "  If  any  of 
yoo  fellows  have  to  fall  out  on  account  of  yonr  mounts, 
make  your  way  back  to  Kal  Koen  Krans ;  don't  forget, 
Kal  Eoen  Krans,  that  is  where  we  camped  at  midday  I 
to-day !  "  After  dark  we  struck  what  seemed 
interminable  piece  of  ploughed  land.  It  was  freshly 
broken  groond,  so  that  the  furrow  was  very  deep.  We 
dismounted  and  we  bad  twenty  minutes  of  the  hardest 
marching  imaginable,  made  difficult  by  darkness  and  soft, 
deep  ruts.  It  was  not  easy  to  keep  in  touch,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ploughed  land  three  or  four  men  were 
missing,  and  there  was  delay  in  getting  them  together 
again.  Further  on  we  came  to  a  road  and  at  nine  o'clock 
we  cantered  up  to  a  store  which  we  found  to  be  Georgina, 
&  place  about  twenty-seven  miles  a  trifle  north  of  west  of 
Harriamitb.  It  was  only  a  country  store,  apparently  on 
some  Bethlehem-Harrismith  road.  The  storekeeper's  name 
was  Betzold  or  Petzol;  he  was  a  German.  There  waa 
little  or  nothing  in  his  store  to  buy ;  the  Boers,  he  said, 
had  taken  everything.  Cossack  posts  and  guards  were 
set,  and  duty  was  divided  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  the 
horses,  with  plenty  of  forage,  were  tied  to  a  fence.  We 
were  all  very  hungry,  but  we  had  our  rations,  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  capital  grewood  in  the  accumulation 
of  paddng  cases  of  the  old  storekeeper.  Every  one  was 
cooking,  and  with  an  eye  for  the  morrow,  which  promised 
to  be  a  hard  day,  Oppe  and  I  cooked  at  the  same  fire. 
We  had  coffee,  chupatties,  and  fried  mutton.  It  was 
a  very  cold  night  and  at  about  half-past  ten  Newnbam 
came  out  of  the  store  and  to  where  I  was  sleeping,  and 
Baid,  "  Comer,  you  can  do  with  an  extra  blanket,  seeing 
ihtit  yours  were  burnt  yesterday;  I'm  sleeping  inside  and 
aha'n't  need  this,"  and  with  that  he  threw  down  his  rug, 
hardly  allowing  me  time  to  thank  bim. 
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I  got  about  three  hours  sleep,  and  then  reveille  came. 
Fahner  brought  me  a  small  bowl  of  pea  soup  which  be 
had  cooked  during  his  stable  guard.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  unselSsh  actions.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  soap 
was  hot  and  good — he  insisted  on  my  drinldng  it. 

We  started  out  from  Georgina  at  about  two  in  the 
morning,  by  moonlight  and  in  frosty  weather.  Two  or 
three  men  were  unable  to  continue,  one  had  been  kicked 
in  the  ribs,  and  others'  mounts  had  given  out.  These 
men  returned  towards  the  Kal  Koen  Erans  Camp.  We 
surrounded  two  or  three  farmhouses  before  dawn,  bat 
found  none  of  the  enemy,  only  a  lot  of  startled  women. 
We  bought  biltong  and  bacon.  At  daybreak  we  found 
that  we  had  been  driving  a  herd  of  buck  before  as,  and 
we  surprised  many  half-awakened  birds  and  hares. 
Shortly  after  daylight  we  galloped  down  in  extended 
formation  upon  Vinknest  Farm.  We  had  expected  to 
catch  a  body  of  the  enemy  here,  hut  only  found  an  old 
fanner  who  was  prepared,  with  a  packed  waggon  and 
some  cattle,  for  a  journey.  Posts  were  set,  more  cattle 
was  rounded  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  fed  their  horses 
and  got  breakfast.  The  house  was  full  of  provisions,  and 
Mr.  Newnham  made  arrangement  lor  us  all  to  get  bread 
and  butter  and  coffee.  Most  of  the  men  were  able  to 
buy  eggs  here,  and  a  great  potful  was  boiled  in  a  very 
overcrowded  kitchen.  It  was  a  big  and  typical  Boer 
farm.  The  land  was  under  fence,  the  fence  posts  formed 
miles  of  straight  lines  of  young  willow  and  fruit  trees. 
We  passed  through  a  part  of  a  farm  named  StrydfoDtein 
and  then  turned,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  back  towuds 
E&l  Eoen  Krans.  I  was  one  of  the  nght  Sank  scouta 
with  Barton,  Groome,  and  Lunn.  We  galloped  after 
a  mounted  man,  who  proved  to  be  a  startled  KaSir.  He 
rode  far  to  the  right  flank  ;  we  did  not  try  to  run  him 
down,  for  he  was  mounted  on  a  bare  and  fleet  pony.  A 
few  shots  were  fired  at  our  left  rear,  bnt  no  dama^  was 
done.  We  took  the  old  Boer  along  as  a  prisoner.  W« 
were  now  returning  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  God 
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our  column,  and  towards  noon  we  met  the  Sidvance 
guard  ol  the  Division.  Shortly  after,  we  halted  by  our 
waggons,  which  Mr.  Newnham  ordered  to  outspan. 
Some  coffee  and  other  rations  were  served  out,  and 
the  men  and  horses  were  given  an  hour  or  two's  rest. 
In  the  thirty-six  hours,  we  had  made  an  encircling 
reconnaissaace  of  eighty  miles,  accomplishing  little 
beyond  proving  that  the  country  was  comparatively 
clear  of  the  enemy.  After  the  rest  we  jogged  gently, 
nine  miles,  after  the  column,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
'imd  arrived  in  camp  at  6.30  p.m.,  not  far  from  Btiyd- 
lontein,  in  fact,  on  the  farm  of  the  old  Boer  prisoner. 
"Wo  heard  that  we  were  on  the  way  to  Eeitz,  that  a 
lot  of  Boers  were  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  that  they 
contemplated  attacking  us. 

We  were  on  the  march,  in  the  dark,  by  3.30.  A  strong  jngnrtn. 
advance  guard  of  mounted  men  was  formed,  and  Oppe  ai^*!". 
and  I  were  made  connecting  files  between  the  advance 
guard  and  the  first  infantry  (Staffords)  guard.  Mr.  Koller 
rode  by  and  said  he  had  just  found  an  old  soldier's  medal 
lor  the  relief  of  Chitral ;  it  was  a  most  fortunate  find,  for 
it  was  barely  light.  The  name  on  it  was  "  Pte.  Clarke  " 
■ — who  was  found  later.  Roller  said  laughingly,  "It  is 
not  every  one  who  gets  a  medal  in  the  field  !  "  Almost 
immediately  after,  an  infantry  oSicer  told  me  to  ride 
forward  with  a  message.  My  horse  was  rather  tender- 
footed,  and  in  galloping  down  a  stony  hill,  towards  the 
advance,  he  fell  headlong  with  me,  falling  heavily  on  my 
ankle.  I  was  close  by  the  Surgeon-Major  when  I  fell, 
and  as  he  saw  that  I  had  painfully  sprained  my  ankle  he 
ordered  me  to  be  put  into  an  ambulance,  although  I 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  mount  again.  He  said  he  knew 
best,  and  wrote  out  an  order,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  I  was  a  Bed  Cross  patient.  Oppe  kindly  took  chai^  ' 
of  my  pony  and  things.  It  became  known  that  it  wi 
to  be  a  long  and  forced  march  to-day,  and  by  midday  v 
had  come  fifteen  miles  towards  Beitz.  We  halted  for 
rest  and  food.    I  climbed  down  from  the  ambulance  and 
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wrote  my  notes  in  the  sun.  The  medicaJ  staff  were 
lunching,  hard  by,  and  had  roast  goose,  T.  A.  Scott 
brought  me  two  hard-boiled  eggs  from  our  lines,  which 
were  some  distance  off.  Oppe  brought  my  rations  and 
fed  my  horse.  The  morning  had  not  been  a  very  easy 
one  in  the  ambniance.  A  man  had  been  mn  over  in  the 
rear,  and  om*  ambulance  had  been  ordered  back  some 
three  or  four  miles  at  a  gallop,  and  the  bumping  over 
rough  ways  was  rather  bad  for  us.  When  we  got  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident  we  found  that  another  waggon  had 
picked  the  man  up.  One  of  my  feilow-passengera  of 
the  morning  was  a  Staffords  Infantry  man  with  badly 
blistered  feet.  He  held  up  for  my  inspection  his  only 
pair  of  boots,  all  worn,  torn  and  patched,  and  the  wonder 
was  his  feet  were  no  worse  than  they  were.  He  had  a 
medal  for  the  1884-5  Egyptian  Campaign,  and  was  a 
Reservist.  He  had  been  an  engine  driver  on  a  passenger 
train  from  Manchester  to  Euston,  had  a  wife  and  two 
children,  had  saved  a  little  money  ;  his  daughter,  a  child 
of  six,  had  died  since  he  left  for  South  Africa,  and  the 
money  he  had  saved  was  melting  away.  He  was  lying 
in  the  stretcher  next  to  me,  and  he  rambled  on  of  his 
troubles,  not  so  much  comploiningly  as  that  his  luck  was 
running  badly.  By  way  of  relief  I  got  him  to  toll 
Egypt,  and  he  described  in  a  vivid  manner  the  det 
General  Earl  and  his  comrades. 

As  I  was  writing  my  notes  the  doctor  came 
examined  my  foot  again ;  he  said  he  would  take  ma 
OS  far  as  Heitz.  I  told  him  plainly  I  would  not  go 
into  hospital  for  such  a  trifle,  and  would  he  allow  me 
to  go  back  to  my  lines  in  the  morning  ?  I  told  him  that 
I  had  had  horses  fall  with  me  before,  and  that  I  had 
never  been  very  baldly  hurt.  He  said  a  pitcher  that 
goes  oft  to  the  well  gets  broken  at  last.  I  laughed  and 
said  my  horse  wasn't  a  pitcher,  he  never  pitcbedl 
"Ah  I"  he  said,  "you  had  better  return  to  the 
in  the  morning  !  "  Just  after,  Ouvry  brought  up 
Caldwell,    who  had   a   nasty   toucli   of   fever- 
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found  Meikle  still  in  a  bad  way  with  his  kick  in  the 
ribs. 

After  the  midday  rest  was  over  the  Major  ordered  me 
to  get  into  a  different  waggon*  I  was  allotted  sitting- 
room  for  the  afternoon.  In  the  morning  I  had  lain  on  a 
stretcher  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon.  It  was  a  rough, 
jolting  experience,  of  a  kind  not  to  be  gone  through  too 
often,  yet  one  I  should  have  regretted  missing.  Many 
men  came  up  pleading  to  be  allowed  to  ride,  some  more 
deserving  cases  than  others,  but  almost  all  of  them 
claimed  a  certain  amount  of  pity;  tired,  footsore,  and 
mck  men  in  a  line ;  most  of  them  were  turned  back.  I 
know  nothing  so  hard  as  that  choice  which  the  con- 
scientious army  doctor  has  to  make  on  the  spur  of  a 
moment,  not  so  much  between  the  deserving  and  unde- 
serving as  the  discernment  of  the  imperative  cases :  as,  for 
instance,  the  man  who  has  been  marching  along  through 
stages  of  enteric  and  refusing  to  "  go  sick,"  and  who  once 
down  is  whisked  off,  sewed  in  a  blanket,  dead  before  he 
knew  he  was  really  very  ill.  Here,  some  were  worn  out 
with  the  long,  morning  march,  and  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  of  falling  out  by  the  way.  A  very  few  were 
given  place  in  the  already  crowded  ambulances — a  few 
more  were  permitted  to  hold  on  behind  the  Bed  Cross 
waggons. 

The  ambulance  I  entered  was  divided  in  half,  length- 
wise, by  a  sliding  panel  or  board,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  so  that  two  cases  might  occupy  its  bed. 
It  had  narrow  ledge  seats  around  the  walls  and  sitting 
patients  had  some  trouble  in  disposing  their  legs  and  feet 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  patients  who  were  lying  on  the 
stretchers.  Spare  stretchers  hung  behind  the  sitters' 
backs  and  to  these  we  anchored  as  we  bumped  over 
hummocks,  holes,  and  road  ruts.  There  were  several 
ambulances  in  this  Field  Hospital.  A  mounted  lieutenant 
was  in  charge,  and  there  were  a  sergeant-major,  sergeants, 
and  a  corporal  marching  along. 

In  one  partition  of  my  waggon  lay  the  man  who  had 
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been  ran  over  in  the  morning.  He  had  fallen  aaleep  on 
a  supply  waggon,  and  had  rolled  o£F  under  the  wheels  and 
had  one  leg  badly  fractured,  and  bad  sustained  other 
injuries.  He  was  a  man  of  large  and  strong  build,  with 
a  broad,  common-looking  face.  He  had  a  happy-go-lucky 
temperament,  and  when  I  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
pity — not  saying  anything — a  flicker  of  a  smile  played  on 
hifl  lips,  and  he  whispered,  "All  in  the  day's  work, 
mate."  His  face  was  heavy  and  white  with  the  shock 
sustained,  and  the  effects  of  morphine  administered 
hypodermically.  He  was  taciturn  to  a  degree,  and  only 
spoke,  afterwards,  to  aek  for  cigarettes,  which  he  con- 
tinually smoked.  The  orderly  corporal  made  them  for 
him  out  of  newspaper  and  strong  Boer  tobacco,  which 
the  man  kept  in  a  tin  he  greatly  prized.  He  seemed 
perfectly  happy  and  contented  as  he  smoked,  and  we 
tried  to  keep  his  cigarette  straight  in  his  mouth,  and  he 
seemed  to  resent  the  jolting  of  the  ambulance  as  much 
for  his  cigarette  as  for  his  shattered  leg  and  arm.  As  we 
re-lit  his  smoke  and  stuck  it  in  his  mouth,  he  would 
thank  us  comically  with  his  eyes.  By  and  by  he  fell 
asleep — a  deep  but  troubled  morphine  sleep.  Only  in  his 
sleep  did  he  discover  that  he  might  be  in  pain — as  wa 
went  over  unusually  deep  ruts  he  groaned  and  moaned. 
Once  I  fear  I  startled  the  attendants  by  an  exhibition  of 
Western  cowboy  English,  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sleek,  irresponsible  nigger-driver^ — ^sach  vocabularies  are 
not  without  their  merciful  uses,  for  our  KaS&r  chose  hii 
road  better  for  a  while. 

Another  occupant  of  our  waggon  was  a  mere  lad — « 
round-faced,  ruddy,  country  lad.  He  was  suffering,  he 
said,  from  pains  in  his  head.  He  lay  at  full  length  on 
one  side-ledge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep,  and 
he  remained  so  all  the  afternoon.  He  was  the  subject  of 
many  bantering  jokes  of  the  sergeant  who  occasioaally 
visited  us.  I  do  not  think  the  sergeant  quite  believed  in 
the  severity  of  the  pains.  To  myself,  from  the  good  Major 
down,  they  were  most  attentive  and  kind.    There  were 
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two  men  holding  on  behind.  One  was  a  tall,  very  fair, 
Btraight  young  chap  with  an  innocent  look,  but  very 
determined  blue  eye.  His  face  seemed  drawn  and 
pinched  with  endurance.  He  was  very  handsome,  and 
would  have  made  a  typical  guardsman.  But  the  tragedy 
of  our  waggon  was  the  other  hanger  on,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  Newcastle  man,  one  of  the  Mancheeters,  He 
looked  like  an  iron-worker — a  aquare-jawed,  strong  man 
with  ft  closely-shut  slit  of  a  mouth  and  a  knotted, 
wrinkled,  troubled  forehead.  He  was  another  mono- 
Byllabic  sufferer.  His  complaint  was  summed  up  as — 
"  light  in  t'  'ead."  He  was  not  used  to  being  ill,  and 
this  was  as  far  as  he  could  manage  by  way  of  description. 
Mnscolar  as  he  was,  he  looked  sufficiently  wobbly,  and 
much  more  ill  than  he  was  able  to  say.  When  the 
doctor  questioned  him  further,  he  said  he  thought  "  t' 
chills  'ad  gotten  holt  on  "  him.  The  doctor  told  him  he 
might  hold  on  behind,  and  when  the  mules  trotted  he 
might  jump  on  to  the  step  of  the  ambulance.  The 
attending  corporal  did  the  talking  for  the  crowd;  he 
relieved  his  mind  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  from 
the  history  of  Norwich  Churches  to  the  different  kinds 
of  wounds  and  casualties  be  had  taken  a  band  in.  He 
said  his  chief  knew  how  to  keep  men  at  work,  and  quoted 
the  end  of  a  speech  his  Major  had  made  on  their  leaving 
£ngland — "  '  Those  that  do  their  work,  well  and  good, 

bat '  and  he  shakes  'is  fist  Uke  this, — 'he  that  fails 

to  do  his  work — Gawd  'elp ' !  "  Our  Manchester  had 
given  no  sign  that  he  was  listening — but  he  broke  in 
savagely  with,  "  That's  a  threat.  'E  cud  a  bin  'ad  oop 
for't ;  "e  's  no  gentleman,  and  I  knows  him."  "  Where 
did  you  know  him  ?  "  I  asked.     "  India,"  he  replied. 

We  had  come,  by  this  time,  far  over  twenty  miles  since 
vereiUe,  and  the  column  was  a  weary  sight.  "  Well,"  said 
the  corporal,  "  the  General  won't  have  the  cheek  to  give 
a  long  march  to  morrow."  The  sick  Manchester 
broke  in  again,  "  Cheek  ?  Cheek  to  do  anything  to  us  !  " 
to  find  relief  in  this  assertion,  for  he  repeated 
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it  over  and  over,  varied  with,"  Great  Gawd  !  Sixhooncee 
o'  flonr  for  a  mon  like  me !  "  Then  he  plodded  on  in 
silence  for  about  ten  minutes  when  he  snddenly  lifted  his 
head  to  the  corporal  and  urgently  and  imperatively  said, 
"  Tell  t'  sergeant  I  can't  go  on."  He  spoke  with  a  quick, 
jerky  utterance  and  in  a  tone  that  is  always  recognised  as 
having  a  reason  to  be  obeyed.  The  orderly  ran  forward 
to  the  Sergeant,  and  the  Sergeant  spoke  to  the  Sergeant- 
M&jor.  The  orderly  seemed  a  long  while — ^bnt  he  retomed 
and  hurriedly  said,  "  The  Sergeant-Major  says  that  the 
Lieutenant  will  be  hero  in  a  minute,"  "  And  thot's  a 
minute  too  late,  by  Grawd !  "  He  held  out  his  hand 
towards  me,  with,  "  Gimme  my  rifle.  Gimme  my  rifle  I  " 
He  had  stuck  it  in  the  ambulance  under  my  feet.  I 
quickly  handed  it  to  him.  He  clutched  it,  let  go  his  hold 
on  the  tail-board,  staggered  two  or  three  steps  and  then 
threw  up  his  hands  with  a  cry  and  fell  heavily  on  his  faoe 
in  the  dust, — his  rifle  clattering  along  the  road.  He  was 
quite  unconscious  and  the  attendants  bfted  him  vexy 
tenderly  into  an  ambulance.  So  must  a  man  do  his  duty 
to  the  limit.  His  going  down  reminded  me  of  knock-out 
blows  I  had  seen  in  prize-rings.  My  own  hurt  was 
completely  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  things, 
the  drama  if  you  will. 

We  arrived  at  our  camping-ground  about  4.30  p.m., 
after  a  march  of  nearly  thirty  miles  since  morning.  The 
guide  told  us  that  the  town  of  lieitz  was  over  the  natrf 
rise. 

General  Boyes  was  standing  in  the  evening  sun— i 
specimen  of  an  English  gentleman — watching  the 
column  trailing  in,  and  surveying  the  camping-groood? 
now  and  then  questioning  the  guide  as  to  different  ridge* 
and  directions.  The  guide  was  in  civilian  clothes  with  just 
a  broad  blue  baud  about  his  black  wide-awake  hat.  'tht 
neighbourhood  of  Beitz  is  a  continuous  series  of  long,  low, 
rolling  hills  well  covered  with  grass.  A  big  body 
Booth,  we  learned,  had  passed  tiuvugh  B«itB  two 
previously- 
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Newnham  and  Boiler  went  out  in  the  morning  with  Angortia. 
their  Sections  to  patrol  around  Beitz.  I  did  not  go. 
Newnham  ordered  me  to  rest  my  foot,  which  was  quite 
painful.  Camp  was  not  moved.  Our  lines  were  along 
the  edges  of  a  string  of  water-holes.  The  infantry  rested, 
and  all  the  afternoon  scores  of  them  lined  the  lagoons, 
occupying  themselves  with  clothes-washing  and  washing 
themselyes  and  searching  for  lice.  I  felt  horribly  dirty 
myself,  but  drew  the  line  at  this  rather  promiscuous  lava- 
tory. A  good  comrade  brought  me  a  bucket  of  clean 
water  from  a  guarded  hole,  and  I  got  the  first  wash  for 
weeks.  We  were  able  to  get  bread  at  2s.  6d.  per  loaf  from 
town.  The  patrol  returned  early,  and  then  Mr.  Newnham 
read  out  some  Beuter's  telegrams  concerning  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries  as  to  the  privations  in  Bundle's  division 
and  the  "  exigencies  "  of  war. 

There  were  several  mounted  patrols  ordered  out  in  the  August  10. 
early  morning.  Strong  infantry  pickets  were  posted  on 
the  ridges.  A  convoy  came  in  for  us,  but  there  were  no 
I.  Y.  mails.  Napier  and  his  party  were  still  absent.  We 
had  been  on  three-quarter  rations  for  more  than  two  weeks, 
and  they  were  stinted  at  that  rate.  Sugar  was  ordered  to 
be  issued  direct  to  the  men  for  the  future,  at  which  much 
satisfaction  was  expressed ;  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
cook  to  keep  it  for  tea  and  coffee  rations,  and  its  sweetness 
was  somehow  wasted  in  that  way.  No  biscuits  were 
issued,  only  flour.  The  patrols  bring  in  no  news  of  the 
enemy.    I  found  time  to  write  a  number  of  letters. 

Last  night  was  our  first  warm  night.  Aagan  it. 

The  infantry  pickets  were  entrenched  on  the  ridges.  A 
reconnaissance  in  force  under  Newnham  and  Boiler  went 
out,  taking  every  available  man.  Ten  were  left  in  the 
lines.  I  had  orders  to  remain.  We  made  an  arrangement 
to  pay  the  cook  two  shillings  to  cook  our  meat  and  potato 
rations,  but  the  Sergeant-Major  forbade  him  to  do  so.  I 
protested,  for  there  was  no  fuel  in  camp  except  at  the 
cookhouse.  At  four  o'clock  orders  came  to  break  camp 
and  to  proceed  to  Beitz  town.    My  foot  was  much  better, 
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but  it  was  very  painful  moving  about  doing  kit  packing. 
We  pitched  camp  to  the  west  of  Beitz  town.  Shortly 
after,  the  men  came  in  from  the  reconnaissance.  No  force 
of  the  enemy  had  been  seen,  but  three  prisoners  were 
brought  in  from  a  farm  several  miles  distant. 
Angort  la  Immediately  after  breakfast  we  were  ordered  to  move 

camp  higher  up  the  hill  west  of  Beitz.  We  had  plenty  to 
eat  here,  because  we  were  able  to  buy  bread,  cheese,  bacon, 
butter  and  eggs.  Bations  were  irregular,  and  it  was  either 
feast  or  famine  with  us.  It  was  a  quiet  day  for  us,  only 
a  few  patrols  and  guards.  The  Sergeant-Major  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Newnham  because  I  had  suggested  '*  petty 
tyranny"  yesterday  when  he  had  prevented  the  cook 
from  cooking  our  rations.  Mr.  Newnham  was  not  very 
severe.  He  told  me  I  must  not  protest.  The  amount  ci 
bullying  that  an  ill-disposed  old  soldier  non-com.,  who 
knows  the  ropes,  can  bring  to  bear  on  those  under  him  is 
simply  inconceivable  to  outsiders. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THB  WILGB  BIVEB  AND  VBEDB 


TTTE  had  hardly  began  the  day's  regular  camp  duties  uoa 
^Y  when  orders  came  to  strike  camp,  to  leave  at  once.  g^« 
Mr.  Newnham  left  me  behind  on  the  site  of  the  lines  to  simd*y. 
await  a  waggon  which  was  out  foraging  under  Meikle  and 
Jacoby,  also  to  await  Barton,  who  had  gone  into  Beitz  for 
the  bread,  made  up  of  our  rations  flour,  also  a  patrol  under 
Mr.  BoUer.  It  was  late  before  I  was  able  to  deliver  all  the 
instructions  and  I  rode  out  of  Beitz  alone,  nine  miles  to 
camp,  which  I  reached  some  time  after  dark.  On  the  way 
to  camp  Meikle  shot  a  buck  and  brought  it  in.  About 
three  miles  behind  the  column  I  surprised  an  old  Boer 
picking  up  the  exhausted  oxen.  He  showed  me  one  or 
two  signed  passes  and  said  he  had  permission !  I  passed 
on,  wondering  that  such  things  could  be.  In  the  dark  I 
lost  my  mess-tin  from  my  saddle,  but  returning  on  my 
tracks,  by  great  good  luck,  I  found  it  in  the  road.  I  was 
warned  for  night  guard,  second  relief. 

The  whole  brigade  started  from  camp  in  a  south-easterly  ^^^ 
direction,  turning  around  in  a  great  semicircle  through  an  ^^  ^™* 
immense  natural  valley  or  basin  in  the  veldt  to  the  north- 
east and  north.  The  advance  guard  of  mounted  men  was 
greatly  extended.  Palmer,  Tomlinson,  Oppe  and  I  were 
advance  left  patrol,  1200  yards  out  from  the  column  and 
ordered  to  keep  in  touch  with  Gray,  Groome,  Blount,  and 
McDonnell  who  were  patrolling  at  1800  yards.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  were  ordered  to  gallop  in  pursuit  of  some  Boers 
seen  ahead.    Palmer  took  us  over  the  Wilge  Biver  to  the  de 
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WesBela  Farm,  where  we  found  three  geoerationB  of  ladies 
but  no  men,  nor  did  we  find  any  trace  of  theenemy.  The 
women  were  of  a  better  class  of  Boers,  inclined  to  propi- 
tiate UB.*  Breakfast  was  ready — would  wepcuiake?  If 
we  would  not  take  their  thoroughbred  stallion,  and  a 
finely  carved  walking  cane  belonging  to  grandmother  and 
given  to  her  by  Sir  Donald  Currie  on  a  voyage  once — and 
a  few  other  treasures — we  might  help  ourselves  to  any- 
thing the  farm  afforded.  They  could  also  tell  us  the  best 
drifts  over  the  Wilge  Biver,  Their  Kaffirs  rounded  up  a  lot 
of  horses,  and  we  chose  a  couple  of  remounts  at  their 
request.  We  got  a  mouthful  of  coffee,  beefsteak  and 
bread  and  butter  and  galloped  into  the  camp  of  the  midday 
halt,  in  a  bend  of  the  river  about  sixteen  miles  north-east 
of  Keitz.  In  an  hour  I  was  ordered  to  guide  a  new  Cossack 
post  under  Corporal  Boberts  across  the  river  to  relieve 
Gray's  men.  Cholmeley  and  Bhodes  were  the  other  men 
with  Boberts.  The  wind  rose  and  a  grass  fire  in  camp 
destroyed  thirteen  waggons  and  badly  burnt  a  man  who 
could  not  get  clear  in  time.  It  was  a  fine,  clear  day  and 
in  the  far  distance  we  saw  one  or  two  Boer  scoots.  I  saw 
the  first  peach  blossom  to-day.  The  days  and  nights  are 
getting  warmer.  The  grass  is  showing  indications  near 
the  roots  of  renevnng  itself,  here  and  there ;  on  the  older 
burnt  patches  it  resembles  yoimg  crocns  plants  pushing 
above  the  earth.  The  silver  wattle,  one  of  the  mimoss,  is 
blooming ;  where  found,  its  perfume  in  the  fresh  air  la 
simply  heavenly.  It  is  similar  to  the  tree  abundant  in 
Mexico  and  Texas  and  called  by  the  Indian  name  of 
"huisatchie." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  our  Column  started  again, 
circling  west  and  north.  Our  Cossack  post  was  called 
in  later,  and  Boberts'  and  Bhodes'  horses  gave  ont. 
Cholmeley  and  I  galloped  to  the  head  of  the  column  and 

*  A  mODth  or  two  IbMt.  pathctia  extraatstromlheeriptimddlkrjot  f« 
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&gain  did  advance  goard  under  Corporal  Tbomton,  and 
afterwards  I  joined  Roller's  section  to  the  right  advance. 
At  sunset  we  camped  by  long,  deep  lakes  or  lagoons  of 
the  Wilge  River.  The  sight  of  this  water  after  so  much 
khaki  veldt  was  most  refreshing.  These  lagoons  were  in 
the  form  of  a  great  horseshoe  at  the  foot  of  a  steep, 
black,  burnt  kopje.  Newnham  now  sent  Meikle,  Jacoby, 
McDonnell,  and  me  to  the  far  crook  of  the  horseshoe  as  a 
Cossack  post.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  fortunate  duty, 
were  able  to  cook  our  suppers  on  the  strand  of  the 
rerbed,  while  fires  in  camp  were  forbidden  on  account 
the  long,  dry  grass  and  high  wind.  We  were  called  in 
about  nine  o'clock  in  intense  darkness,  and  found  the 
men  very  miserable.  All  horses  were  saddled  on  account 
of  the  fear  of  fire ;  there  would  have  been  no  escape  if 
fire  had  occurred,  for  the  column  had  mostly  crossed  the 
ford  to  within  the  horseshoe.  My  blankets  being  on  my 
horse,  I  spent  a  chill,  sleepless  night  after  one  of  the 
longest  day's  work  of  the  campaign.  In  the  morning  I 
found  myself  with  a  bad  headache. 

Yesterday  was  almost  a  record  day  for  work  and  hard-  i"*^"' 
ship.  There  was  no  meat  issue,  nor  flour.  The  coffee  "o«j>i- 
this  morning  was  mere  wash,  and  cold;  there  was  no 
sugar.  Long  before  light  Pyecroft  and  I  laboured  down 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  on  dixie  water  fatigue.  A  Com- 
pany fire  was  permitted  this  morning  on  the  roadway,  so 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  state  of  the  coffee  rations. 
The  column  started  in  broad  daylight  at  7.30,  and  just 
before  starting  two  rations  of  fiour  were  issued,  with  no 
opportunity  to  cook  it  I  Thirty-fourth  Company  was 
made  G-eneral  Boyes'  escort  for  the  day.  We  rode  in 
front  with  the  General  and  guide.  We  rode  op  a  long 
hill  for  about  five  miles,  and  then  halted  and  watched  as 
a  sort  of  outpost  the  long  column  wind  into  camp  below 
us ;  the  direction  come  was  about  east.  Around  camp, 
for  miles,  recent  fires  had  laged  fiercely,  owing  to  high 
winds.  Camp  was,  still,  on  either  a  large  branch  or  a  bend 
of  the  Wilge  River.     I  was  ordered,  after  dark,  to  join  a 
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company  ration  and  forage  fatigue  und^  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  Gmmley.  After  the  fatigue  was  formed  we 
had  to  march  a  mile  over  rough  ways  to  the  far  end  of 
camp,  where  we  awaited  the  pleasure  of  some  A.S.C. 
non-com.  for  over  two  hours,  when  Qrumley  would 
wait  no  longer.  There  was  much  complaint  among  the 
members  of  the  fatigue,  who  returned  at  ten  o'clock  p.m. 
hungry  and  weary. 

Lngorttt.  Newnham  and  Boiler  took  eight  of  us — ^two  were  men 

of  Company  35th— out  to  reconnoitre  up  the  river.  In 
an  hour  we  arrived  at  Twee  Slabbert's  Hoek  Fann. 
Here  Mr.  Newnham  left  E.  C.  Scott  and  me  in  charge 
of  two  remounts  we  had  picked  up  on  the  v^ay,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  crossed  the  river,  with  a  Kaffir, 
to  look  at  a  bunch  of  horses  grazing  on  the  hillside. 
The  women  at  the  farmhouse  were  called  Kemp,  and 
they  sold  Scott  and  me  bacon,  bread  and  eggs,  and 
cooked  us  some  cofifee,  ''  mealie  pap,"  and  eggs.  There 
was  an  interesting  ELaffir  kraal  near  the  fannhouse.  I 
sketched  and  made  notes,  and  two  or  three  young  Kemp 
girls  came  up  to  question  us.  They  were  charmingly 
and  densely  ignorant  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war.  They 
were  quite  cheerful  over  the  events,  and  were  assured 
that  everything  was  going  in  favour  of  the  Boers,  and 
they  would,  they  said,  eventually  triumph  throughout 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Newnham  and  his  party  returned  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  we  rode  into  camp  to  find  Napier  and 
Barrington  had  just  returned  from  Harrismith  with 
despatches.  Edmondston  and  Faber  were  still  absent. 
They  left  at  Mill  Biver  on  August  11th. 

Logortas.  Camp   remained   stationary.     At  sunrise  a  body  oi 

mounted  men,  including  84th  and  35th,  and  the  Gla- 
morgans,  all  under  command  of  Major  Wyndham  Quin, 
of  the  Glamorgans,  fell  in  with  one  waggon  for  each 
Company,  taking  blankets  and  provisions.  We  started 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  presumably  towards  the 
town  of  Vrede.    After  a  brisk  ride  of  twenty  miles  we 
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halted  at  nooo.  At  two  o'clock  we  again  halted,  and 
twenty  selected  men  under  Newnham,  from  the  three 
companies,  rode  with  a  guide  named  de  Jager,  from  a 
point  near  hi3  fann.  some  nix  or  seven  mileg,  into  Vrede. 
Barton,  Groomo,  Ingram,  Paparritor,  and  I  were  ad- 
vance guard  to  this  little  party,  and  as  we  got  over  the 
last  rise,  in  view  of  the  town  down  the  slope,  we  saw 
some  armed  men  near  some  trenches,  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  ;  we  galloped  on,  and  they  proved  to  be  a  prison 
gang,  working  gravel,  with  an  armed  guard  over  them. 
We  rode  at  a  gallop  up  the  main  street  to  the  east  of 
tovm.  People  gathered  about  the  principal  bosiness 
portion,  and  some  Kngliah  sympathisers  waved  bandker- 
chiefs  at  us  as  wo  passed.  The  five  of  us  galloped  to  the 
far  end  of  the  town  to  the  gaol,  where  we  fonnd  two 
prisoners.  One  of  them  was  much  moved,  he  said  quietly, 
"  Oh,  ray  God,  how  we  have  waited  for  you  fellows ! " 
This  was  J.  Campbell,  of  the  46th  Company  13th  Bat- 
talion, Irish  Imperial  Yeomanry,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
since  June  11th,  taken  near  Lindley.  The  other  man 
was  B.  Browne,  South  African  Light  Horse,  prisoner 
twenty-six  days,  taken  at  Roberts's  Drift.  Campbell  was 
very  joyful  over  his  release.  He  told  me  that  he  bad  no 
way  to  express  his  gratitude ;  would  I  accept  his  braes 
prison  cup  and  a  piece  of  bacon.  (The  cup  ia  one  of  my 
most  treasured  mementoes  of  the  campaign ;  it  served 
me  as  a  cooking  utensil  for  many  months.)  The  ^aol 
was  now  very  clean.  An  English  settler,  named  Woodley, 
from  Natal,  was  gaoler,  but  I  did  not  see  bJm,  for  his  wife 
was  very  ill,  and  he  was  acting  as  nurao.  Campbell  told 
me  that  when  he  bad  been  put  in  gaol  two  negro  leprosy 
cases  had  been  removed,  and  that  Knglisb  neutral  settlea 
in  the  town  had  made  a  strong  protest. 

Vrede  was  at  this  time  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
late  O.V.S.,  but  no  government  was  found  here.  tSi. 
Newnham  took  possession  of  the  public  books  and  took  a 
few  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Kruger's  despatch  xiiar. 
He  also  called  on  the  Landrost  and  took  his  pronUM  to 
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iport  himself  to  our  General.     Mr.   Newnham  made  a 

lort  speech  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  bade  any  who  had 
Wms  to  surrender  them  and  to  report  themselves  at  our 
Beadguarters,  which  would  be  established  in  Vrede  in  a 
day  or  two.  One  important  matter  we  neglected,  and 
that  was  to  visit  the  Bank,  which  we  subsequently  learned 
had  been  supposed  to  be  the  public  treasury.  After  a 
(ew  purchases  and  some  refreshment  at  lioss's  Hotel,  we 
rode  back,  in  the  dark,  to  de  Jager's  Farm,  where  Major 
Wyndham  Quin  had  pitched  his  camp.  I  returned  as 
one  of  the  rear  guard. 

In  Vrede  I  had  acted  as  Mr.  Newnham's  orderly,  and  I 
rode  with  him  to  the  Landrost's  house  to  interview  that 
official.  In  the  garden  I  picked  a  sprig  of  peach  blossom. 
Fruit  trees,  all  about,  were  blossoming,  and  willow  and 
wattle  were  proving  the  exquisite  approach  of  spring. 

At  the  hotel  we  learned  that  our  prisoners,  taken  in 
the  fight  on  Senekal  kopje,  had  passed  through  Vrede  on 
the  way  to  Nooitgedacht.  They  had  all  remained  for  a 
few  days  in  Vrede,  and  were  remembered  by  name, 
especially  Mcllwraith  and  Richards,  and  Blyth  who  had 
remained  in  Vrede  some  weeks  very  ill  of  enteric. 

Campbell  told  me,  in  explanation  of  hia  being  alone  at 
Vrede,  that  be  bad  been  sentenced  to  two  months'  hard 
labour  for  trying  to  escape,  and  because  he  would  not 
name  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  Vrede.  The  hard 
labour  had  not  been  enforced,  but  such  was  his 
iKntence. 
•    I  saw  the  first  "  English  "  swallows  to-day.  AagtutM 

Our  little  mounted  force  started  from  Camp  at  nine 
o'clock,  back  the  road  we  had  come,  to  the  Wilge  River 
Camp  of  General  Boyea.  We  took  our  four  prisoners, 
Vrede  Public  Books,  de  Jager,  and  one  or  two  men 
besides.  By  noon  a  rough  wind  arose  and  made  the 
afternoon  journey  most  disagreeable.  We  rode  over  large 
tracts  of  recently  burnt  grass,  and  the  burnt  spikes  after 
being  scrunched  by  the  front  lines,  blew  in  our  faces  aa 
black  dust,  until  we  all  became  like  cbinmey-sweepe  c 
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negro  minstrele,  and  so  we  arrived  in  camp.  We  3 
h&lted  for  midday  lunch  at  a  big  farmhoiise  where  there 
were  Beveral  burghers.  Robert  Farrant,  one  o£  the 
Glamorgans,  and  my  coubId,  boiled  some  coffee  with 
me,  and  we  took  lancb  together.  In  one  of  the  mealie 
Btore-tooms,  I  found  about  twenty  home-made  Martini 
cartridges.  I  tbonght  they  might  indicate  a  larger  store, 
bat  no  search  was  made.  We  got  into  camp  at  4  p.m.. 
in  a  miserably  dirty  state — our  journey  bad  been  sixty- 
five  miles  in  the  two  days. 

Vrede  was  the  third  town  of  the  0.  V.  8,  into  which 
members  of  the  34th  Company  had  been  the  first  to  ride. 

There  was  a  return  of  hard  frost  daring  the  night,  doe 
perhaps  to  the  faUing  of  the  wind. 

Mr.  Newnham's  servant  Keef  came  in  with  the  Gape 
cart  from  Harrismith,  bringing  a  mail  for  our  men,  to 
their  great  dehght.  My  share  was  five  letters.  Fober 
and  Edmondston  returned  to-day,  they  were  decked  out 
in  new  clothes,  which  they  "drew"  at  Harrismith. 
The  contrast  makes  us  realise  how  truly  dirty,  ragged, 
and  disreputable  we  are.  We  broke  camp  about 
noon,  and  the  brigade  marched  towards  Vrede,  about 
eight  miles,  and  camped  by  a  tributary  of  the  Wilf^ 
In  camp,  we  were  all  anxious  to  cook  our  flour  into 
chupatties,  and  there  was  plenty  of  dung  fuel  though 
it  was  of  a  rather  frost-bitten  quality.  Major  Wyndluun 
Quin  made  a  fuss  about  the  "  smoky  dung  fires,"  and 
much  to  the  men's  discomfort,  thtsy  were  ordered  to  be 
extinguished.  Men  were  supposed  to  remain  in  their 
lines  and  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  do  their 
cooking. 

Marching  to  this  Camp,  our  BectioQ  had  been  right 
advance  guard,  and  we  had  ridden  very  far  oat,  but 
nothing  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbooi^ 
hood.     I  was  warned  for  nigbt  guard. 

Mr.  Newnbam  took  us  out  before  sunrise  oh  advauee 
guard.  Oar  formation  was  different  from  the  usual  one. 
We  were  extended  in  double  files,  at  about  two  bundled 
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yards'  interval,  on  the  right  flank  of  and  parallel  with 
the  road  taken  by  the  colnmn  or  convoy.  We  made 
long  halts  on  account  of  the  drifts  on  the  road.  We 
ooold  not  see  the  convoy  for  most  of  our  way,  but  we 
ooold  hear  the  far-off  creak  of  waggons  and  squeaking 
brakes,  the  crack  of  whip,  and  screaming  Kaffir.  My  file 
partner  was  Campbell,  the  released  Irish  Yeoman,  and  I 
found  him  an  interesting  companion. 

Aside  from  the  great  fires  caused  by  warfare  or  its 
accidents,  it  is  now  the  Boer  farmers'  "  burning  season," 
that  is,  the  month  in  which  he  bums  grass  that  has 
become  so  rank,  matted  and  dead  as  to  impede  the  growth 
of  the  young  grass.  To  prevent  the  undue  spread  of  fires 
so  started,  he  ploughs  long  lines  of  "  fire  guards."  Of 
course,  this  year  has  seen  wider  areas  than  usual  burnt. 
To-day  we  passed  large  numbers  of  dead  springbok, 
blesbok,  and  sheep  that  had  been  hemmed  in  and  killed 
by  the  fierce  veldt  fires.  Sometimes  they  were  seen  along 
a  strong  barbed  wire  fence,  brought  to  bay  by  enemies 
they  feared  and  could  not  comprehend.  We  also  saw 
herds  of  several  kinds  of  buck,  and  Mr.  Newnham  and 
others  took  a  few  shots  for  venison's  sake  but  no  hit  was 
made.  One  herd  was  of  more  than  a  hundred.  I  found 
a  Gape  lark's  nest  with  two  eggs.  The  days  were  of 
fiercer  heat  than  ever,  and  although  we  had  two  or  three 
sharp  frosts  the  nights  generally  were  getting  warmer. 
Soon  after  noon,  we  came  to  Leeuw  Eop,  a  big  kop 
which  rises  above  Woodside,  which  is  L.  F.  Drake's 
store.  A  Union  Jack  was  flying  breezily  over  the  store. 
The  kop  loomed  up  sombre  and  dark  above,  for  a  recent 
fire  had  swept  completely  over  it.  There  was  good  water 
here  and  the  men  enjoyed  a  rare  wash  and  swim.  About 
a  mile  from  Woodside  we  came  across  a  farm  store  of  ''oat 
hay,"  and  our  Section  helped  themselves  to  a  bundle 
apiece — ^but  a  Staff  officer  made  us  go  back  with  it  to  the 
farm.  All  the  afternoon  I  was  one  of  the  grazing  guards, 
and  if  I  got  no  wash  myself  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  other 
fdlows  ducking  about  in  the  waterholes. 
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My  horse  was  lost  from  the  lines  daring  the  night,  and 
I  hftd  to  atay  behind  to  find  him.  The  colnnin  started  at 
daybreak.  I  found  my  pony  and  followed,  along  the  long 
line  of  convoy  to  the  front,  and  caught  up  my  Company 
at  de  Jager's  Farm,  oar  camp  of  the  night  of  Aagast  23. 
After  a  noon  halt,  the  34th  Company  headed  by  Newnham 
cantered  into  Vrede  and  remained  for  two  hours  in  front 
of  the  Court  house.  Then  the  brigade  came  in  and  we 
pitched  camp  a  mile  north  of  Vrede.  There  was  a  cold 
wind  blowing  aU  day  and  it  looked  like  rain. 

Incidents  and  experiences  now  crowded  on  ns  so,  follow- 
ing so  fast,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  take  full  notes. 

The  night  was  very  dark  and  threatening.  There  was 
an  early  morning  thunderstorm,  and  for  an  boor  or  two  I 
sooght  shelter  in  a  teat.  There  was  a  rum  issue  after  the 
storm.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  water  below 
camp  and  washed  my  clothes  and  myself.  After  sundown 
Morris  and  I  cooked  chupatties  together.  At  midnight 
it  rained  and  thundered  heavily  again,  and  I  turned  in  in  a 
most  uncomfortably  crowded  tent  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

I  was  called  at  5  a.m.  to  go  on  patrol  with  Bhodes,  and 
Tomlinson  under  Corporal  Boberts.  It  was  raining  a 
steady  downpour.  We  rode  out  to  de  Jager's  Farm  on 
the  Beitz  Boad,  then  we  turned  back  south-east  to  Boss's 
Madeira  Farm.  It  rained  all  the  way  and  the  wet  soaked 
through  our  heavy  military  cloaks.  We  called  at  Madeira 
House,  a  well-built,  well-fumiahed,  stone  residence. 
Mt.  Boss  received  us  most  hospitably,  and  provided  for  us 
a  splendid  breakfast  of  eggs,  bacon,  steak,  good  bread, 
porridge  and  preserved  fruits,  and  sweets,  and  it  was  all 
beautifully  served  by  our  hostess. 

The  rain  still  poured  down  pitilessly,  and  we  sat  and 
talked  after  breakfast  of  many  things.  Boss  was  origin- 
ally a  Natalian — but  bad  been  in  Vrede  for  several  yean, 
owned  the  hotel  and  besides  Madeira,  other  farms.  Talk- 
ing of  cattle,  be  said,  "I  see  you  are  Colonial."  I  toM 
him  no,  I  bad  had  to  do  with  cattle  in  Texas.  He  sud 
that  a  very  good  friend  of  his  had  gone  out  there.    I 
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Bttid  that  most  likely  I  shonld  know  him,  and  asked  the 
nama  He  said,  "  Alex.  J.  Gloete."  I  told  him  I  knew 
him  very  well,  that  I  had  seen  him  off  at  the  station 
when  he  left  Texas  I  Boss  then  told  me  that  Gloete  had 
died  of  enteric  in  Johanneshnrg  two  years  before.  He 
added,  "  When  yon  return  to  Harrismith  it  will  be  most 
likely,  by  way  of  Newmarket.  Newmarket  was  his  store, 
and  where  he  made  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune."  It  is 
a  email  world  after  all.  Cloete  had  often  ]ramed  to  me  of 
South  Africa ;  we  had  played  cricket  and  feasted  together 
and  here  again  our  tracks  crossed. 

We  gave  Boss  many  thanks  for  such  a  meal  and  con- 
cluding our  patrol,  we  struck  camp  more  like  drowned 
rats  than  Imperial  Yeomen — ^but  then  we  were  buoyed  by 
the  memory  of — a  meal  I 

Bobs  allowed  me  to  copy  some  of  the  passes  granted  to 
him. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Bobs, 

Madeira,  Yrede. 
The  above  gentleman  not  having  been  on  Oommando,  is  hereby 
granted  a  provisional  paBS,  and  his  goods  are  not  to  be  comman- 
deered. 

By  order,       G.  W.  Gobino, 

for  Provost  Marshal  17th  Brigade 
Angast  27th  1900. 

Flaes  Mr.  T.  H.  Boss  to  his  farm,  Madeira  Farm,  through  17th 
Brigade  Lines  and  back  to  Yrede,  with  Mrs.  Boss  and  family, 

H.  W.  Stiwabd,  Major, 

Provost  Marshal, 

17th  Inf.  Brigade. 
Pass  available  two  days. 

Parols 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Boss,  Madeira  Farm,  Yrede,  having  taken  the 
oath  of  neutrality  is  allowed  to  remain  on  his  farm  and  to  proceed  to 
Yrede,  O.  B.  C.  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  to  report  himself 
between  10  ajn.  and  12  a.m. 

H.  W.  Stbwabd,  Major, 

Ass.  Provost  Marshal, 
98    8    00  17th  Inf.  Brigade. 

Yrede. 
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It  rained  Dearly  all  the  night,  and  we  rose  damp  and 
chilled.  I  had  been  night-guard,  and  to  be  ap  and  walking 
about  afforded  as  much  comfort  as  cowering  miserabl;  in 
the  mud  could  give. 

At  2.30  p.m.  we  were  ordered  to  move  camp  a  mile  the 
other  Bide  of  a  hill  near  town.  It  had  stopped  raining 
for  an  hour  or  two.  The  sky  looked  bla^k  and  threaten- 
ing— we  saw  it  coming  and  what  it  meant.  We  worked 
like  fiends,  and  bad  barely  got  a  few  tents  ap  when 
a  terrific  wind  and  rain  storm  tore  down  on  as  with 
a  perfect  fury  from  the  west,  and  it  lasted  for  two 
honrs.  It  cleared  towards  sonset,  but  rain  fell  again  at 
midnight. 

A  BeconnaiBsance  in  force  of  four  Companies  was  made 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  I  was  one  of  the  outer 
right  Bank  guard,  with  Pyecroft,  Patterson,  and  Kirby. 
Mr.  Newnham  directed  us.  Owing  to  the  mist,  at  first, 
it  was  most  difficult  to  keep  in  touch.  About  ten  o'clock 
it  cleared.  We  searched  several  farms,  found  three  rifles 
and  took  three  prisoners,  and  saw  a  few  Boer  scouts,  bat 
not  the  enemy  in  force.  After  a  lunch  at  a  large  farm  we 
returned  to  Vrede  at  4.30  p.m.  I  bought,  at  the  kraal  of 
a  Zulu,  an  assegai  for  2s. 

There  was  a  frost  last  night,  the  first  for  a  week. 
There  was  an  early  inspection  of  rifles  and  emergency 
rations.  It  was  an  easy  day.  I  drew  a  pass  and  went 
with  Morris  to  Boss's  Hotel  and  got  a  good  dinner.  I 
saw  at  Vrede  one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  tnut 
that  I  obBerved  on  the  campaign.  It  was  a  case  impos- 
sible of  explanation.  It  was  found  possible  to  purchus 
varioufi  sorts  of  jam  from  a  man  in  one  of  the  lines  at 
Is.  6d.  per  pot.  The  pots  were  labelled,  to  the  b«sl  of 
my  recollection,  "  delicacies  for  the  troops  at  the  front  " — 
their  history  I  was  unable  to  obtain.  Some  tclcgranu 
were  read  out  to  us  of  Buller'a  movements,  Ac.  I 
assume  that  they  had  been  heliographed  from  Colmnn 
to  Column  or  sent  by  rider  from  Standerton.  1  append, 
omitting  names  of  persons  and  plucee,  a  copy  of  u 
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interesting  Intelligence  document  relating  to  the  policy 
pursued  at  this  date : — 

Auguit  ^th,  1900. 

Dbab , 

tellt  me  yon  are  acting  Intelligence  Officer  with  Northern 

Oolmnn. 

I  haye  no  -— —  mi^  at  all,  only  twelve  have  been  received  for 
whale  diviflion,  and  there  are  none  available  now. 

I  send  you  some  prodamationB  which  may  be  nsefnl. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  people  who  should  be  specially  looked 
iller^— 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  names.) 

-^—  and ,  of ,  have  four  rifles,  but  I  think  Qeneral 

wffl  deal  with  them. 

Begarding  passes  issued  by  me  or  Colonel these  are  to  be 

respected  unless  you  know  any  reason  why  they  should  be  forfeited ; 
hat  stock,  Ac.,  taken  from  people  with  passes  should  be  taken  by 
giving  receipts.  Other  people  who  have  not  got  passes  and  have  not 
inrrendered  you  know  how  to  deal  with.    Any  surrenders  to  General 

,  who  administered  the  oath  of  neutrality  against  General 's 

orders  are  not  to  be  recognised. 

Look  out  for  hidden  rifles,  especially  on  widows*  farms.  Pay 
Kaffirs  liberally  for  certain  and  true  information  regarding  buried 
amiB,  Ac.,  and  hidden  horses  and  cattle. 

Reld  Comets  and  Commandants*  houses  should  be  searched  for 
doouments. 

If  you  find  any  fanners  (except  Englishmen)  with  passes  ride  or 
drive  away  from  their  farms  please  cancel  that  permission.  Women 
should  be  strictly  forbidden  to  move  off  their  farms. 

(Widows  also  include  grass  widows.) 

At search  the  house  of for  papers,  also  all  officials' 

houses,  and  try  and  get  by  bribing  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  anna,  loot,  Ac. 

Don't  trust  too  much  to  what  Englishmen, ,  say  about  Boers. 

jIll  the  fanners  owe  them  money,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  their 
interest  that  the  Boers  should  be  deported. 

An  adknowledgment  must  be  given  of  the  amount  of  stock,  &c., 
taken  away  from  farms  of  prisoners  of  war. 

All  Kaffir  kraals  should  be  searched  for  arms  and  aU  natives 
forbidden  to  ride. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Frost.    Eighteen  of  us  under  Newnham,  and  about  the  iJjSSuI*'*" 
same  number  of  regular  Mounted  Infantry  with  a  sergeant,  ^^ 
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started  at  7  a.m.  with  waggons  on  the  same  north-west 
road  as  we  reconnoitred  on  August  31st  (towards  Frank- 
fort). It  was  a  foraging  expedition.  We  rode  to  several 
farms.  Mr.  Newnham  exercised  much  care  in  the 
disposition  of  pickets  and  in  extended  formations.  We 
turned  back  at  a  farm  some  distance  beyond  the  one  we 
reached  on  August  81st.  We  commandeered  four  hundred 
head  of  cattle  and  a  still  greater  number  of  sheep,  and 
returned  to  camp  by  sundown,  after  a  hard  ride  of  nearly 
forty  miles.  We  found  that  Boiler  had  gone  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  Company  to  assist  a  convoy  coming  from 
Standerton  which  was  believed  to  have  got  into  touch 
with  the  Boers.  It  was  a  false  alarm,  and  the  convoy 
came  in  safely  with  our  men. 


CHAPTEE  XXII 


A  CATTLE  DBIVB  TO  THE  TRANSVAAL 


FROST.  Stables  were  called  by  way  of  change.  I  Sptembera. 
was  one  of  six  grazing  guards  under  Ouvry,  and  ^SSI^. 
at  11.30  a.m.  we  were  called  in  very  suddenly.  Roller 
had  orders  to  take  thirty  men  and  drive  four  hundred 
head  of  cattle  and  eight  hundred  sheep  to  the  Elip  River 
Drift  on  the  Standerton  Road.  There  we  were  to  meet 
drivers  who  would  take  over  the  stock.  In  the  very 
outskirts  of  Vrede  our  Kafi&rs  began  to  give  trouble,  and 
Boiler  decided  to  send  them  back  to  Vrede  at  sundown. 
I  think  they  feared  to  proceed,  and  I  did  not  blame  them, 
though  it  was  exasperating.  The  sheep  were  awfully 
slow  and  gave  us  immense  trouble  at  muddy  drifts.  We 
camped  seven  miles  north  of  Vrede.  I  was  one  of  the 
night  guards  at  the  road  gate  of  the  deserted  farm  at 
which  we  camped. 

It  was  a  mild  night.  Some  of  the  stock  broke  back  R^^trnJelLn 
towards  Vrede.  I  was  one  of  nine  ordered  to  round  up 
the  missing  cattle.  We  brought  in  thirty  or  forty  head. 
Boiler  gave  us  an  hour's  grace  for  breakfast  and  passed 
on  with  the  herd.  At  noon  we  all  stopped  for  lunch  at 
a  deserted  farm,  five  miles  south  of  the  Elip  River.  We 
passed  on  to  De  Lange's  drift,  which  is  a  very  steep, 
narrow  and  difficult  passage.  Here  we  found  a  Troop 
of  the  13th  Hussars  awaiting  us.  It  took  us  some  hours 
and  infinite  labour  and  patience  to  induce  the  sheep  to 
pass  over  the  river.  At  last  we  found  ourselves  in  camp 
in  Transvaal  territory. 

20  889 
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This  day's  drive  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  memorable 
experiences  of  those  engaged  in  it.  A  most  interesting 
account  could  have  been  written  of  the  day's  work,  bat 
there  was  no  time  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  a  long, 
hot,  wearisome  trudge,  neither  an  elevating  nor  enter- 
taining occupation.  We  were  learning  that  everjrthing 
came  within  a  soldier's  duty,  but  there  were  some  of  us 
who  expressed  an  opinion  that  this  was  hardly  a  duty  we 
had  anticipated,  and  that  it  might  be  appropriate  for  us 
to  be  called  in  future,  ''  Imperial  Yeomen  Drovers."  In 
spite  of  grousing  every  man  toiled  manfuUy  at  the  job. 
Casting  back  over  that  scorching  day's  work,  without 
notes,  there  are  incidents  that  seem  to  stand  out  promi- 
nently against  the  great  stretch  of  blue  and  khaki. 
Things  unforgetable,  that  drew  on  pity,  patience,  and 
exasperation  in  equal  proportions.  The  utter  helpless- 
ness of  weak,  hungry  sheep  in  crossing  the  muddy  creeks 
and  our  work  of  pulling  them  up  out  of  the  slime  and 
setting  them  on  their  feet.  The  weakness  of  their  thin 
shanks  after  their  struggles,  and  how  like  they  seemed  to 
toy  Noah's  Ark  animals  ricketty  on  their  pins.  The  herd 
was  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  breeds  and  types  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  There  were  many  long,  white  wooled 
Angoras.  As  to  the  cattle  their  ancestors  had  come 
from  points  as  wide  apart  as  the  plains  of  India  and 
Devonshire  valleys,  hump  or  colour,  horn  or  udder  bore 
witness.  The  sheep  and  goats  had  pathetic  counte- 
nances, almost  human — there  were  Angoras  with  grey 
beards,  that  looked  like  little  senile  patriarchs ;  there  were 
sheep  with  wool  about  their  faces  that  reminded  one  of 
sleepy  faces  peering  out  of  *'  Balaklava  helmets  **  at 
reveille.  The  goats  had  a  trick  of  catching  their  teeth 
in  the  hair  of  their  breasts,  and  they  would  trot  along 
like  a  tightly  curbed  pony  until  we  could  catch  them  and 
release  their  teeth.  They  were  very  light  and  thin,  hair 
and  wool  hid  this  pitiful  aspect,  but  when  we  lifted  a 
laggard  in  either  hand  by  the  wool  of  the  back  and  carried 
them  forward  it  became  apparent  that  they  were  of  little 
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use  as  human  food.  That  was  the  fate  in  store  for  them 
at  Standerton.  Often  they  blindly  rushed  into  barbed 
wire  at  the  roadside,  and  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  cut 
them  free.  The  whole  time  we  were  whistling,  shouting, 
and  chanting  to  them  as  their  multitudinous  feet  pattered 
along.  There  were  many  premature  births,  this  seemed 
most  pitiful  of  all.  Cows  calved,  and  mother  and  young 
were  mercifully  left  behind.  The  cows  stood  startled, 
doubtfully  regarding  the  vanishing  herd  from  the  middle 
of  the  road,  now  trying  to  teach  the  art  of  sucking  as 
necessary  to  life,  and  now  hesitating  between  two 
instincts,  gregariousness  and  maternity.  Thirsty  cattle 
remembering  past  watering-places  and  not  knowing 
what  was  ahead  would  make  determined  breaks  back 
the  road.  Then  we  would  have  to  mount  our  horses 
which  we  were  leading  and  race  to  head  them  ofiF.  There 
was  always  before  the  herd  the  temptation  to  graze  too 
long  at  the  risk  of  lagging  behind,  which  made  our  work 
constant.  When  we  saw  a  sheep  or  goat  could  go  no 
longer  we  let  it  drop  out,  and  if  we  looked  behind  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  saw  the  furtive  Kaffir  steal 
from  cover  to  claim  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  war.  We 
killed  for  rations,  but  the  result  was  scarcely  more  than 
skin  and  bone. 

At  the  drift  we  wedged  them  into  the  approach,  but  we 
could  hardly  get  them  to  budge  forward.  When  they 
moved  they  seemed  to  prefer  the  deeper,  still  water 
to  the  shallower,  running  parts  of  the  stream.  Balli 
here  headed  a  rescuing  party  and  saved  scores  of  foolish 
sheep  at  the  expense  of  a  thorough  wetting. 

The  roll  of  those  who  crossed  the  Klip  Biver  on 
September  4th,  1900,  is  as  follows: — 


Lieut.  Boiler. 

Fortescne. 

Morgan,  J. 

Banington. 

Gray. 

Meikle. 

Cholmeley. 

Heenan. 

Morris. 

Chzirty. 

Herring. 

Napier. 

Comer. 

Homcastle. 

Oppe. 

Day. 

Imnn. 

Pyecroft 
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Patterson. 

Smart. 

Paportitor. 

Stewart. 

Walker.  Q.  JL 

BbJU. 

Scott,  E.  C. 

Wilshia,  T.  J. 

Bhodos. 

Thornton. 

WUshin.  E.  V. 

Started  to  return  to  Vrede  Irom  the  Trans-Klip  ( 
at  7  a.m.  Halted  for  two  hours  at  noon.  We  had  a  fine 
and  a  pleasant  journey  but  for  one  incident.  At  a  farm 
WB  got  a  hot  reception  from  some  women  because  we  had 
to  commandeer  forage  and  food.  One  woman  cursed  and 
swore  like  a  Yeoman,  which  is  saying  much.  She  threw 
a  large  stone  at  the  troop,  which  narrowly  missed  Tom- 
lineon's  head.  We  got  into  Vrede  to  find  Blount  oar 
sole  representative,  in  charge  of  rations.  These  were 
scarce,  but  Boiler,  who  was  determined  to  make  things  as 
easy  for  us  as  possible,  bad  sent  Napier,  Barrington,  and 
Limn  on  ahead,  with  instructions  to  buy  up  on  bis 
account  everything,  in  the  way  of  eatahtci,  in  sight, 
and  in  consequence  we  fared  on  chicken  and  bread  and 
butter.  The  Brigade  had  departed  southward,  and  we 
had  instructions  to  follow  without  delay.  Blotmt 
reported  that  there  were  anti-English  demonstrations 
in  Vrede  last  night.  Wo  slept  in  some  houses  in  the 
Church  Square. 

We  now  learned  that  our  Sergeant-Major  Cowan  and 
Private  Heamc,  who  had  been  sent  into  Standerton  to 
obtain  clothes  and  other  badly-needed  supplies  for  ottr 
Company,  bad  not  returned,  and  that  it  was  donbtfal  tt 
what  point  they  would  rejoin  us. 

We  started  from  Vrede  at  7  a.m.  to  catch  up  Boyet' 
Brigade  I  was  made  right  flank  guard  at  fom-  haadred 
yards  out.  I  passed  through  three  or  tour  farms  oo 
the  mountain-side  ;  the  fruit  trees  and  willows — "  Voider 
Bloom" — were  glorious  with  blossom  and  tassel  uid 
tender  green  bods.  Eighteen  miles  from  Vrede  we 
baited  for  midday.  At  one  farm  a  woman  bcg]^  me 
not  to  shoot  biT  husband  if  I  inid  him  on  my  ' 
be  was  gone  to  Vrede  to  report  himself.  I 
tell    her    that    Vrede    was  already  evacaated. 
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afternoon  we  marched  on,  and  arrived  at  sunset  at 
Newmarket  store.  I  went  out  to  the  stable,  and  there 
I  saw  the  keystone  "  A.  J.  C,"  as  Mr.  Boss  had  told 
me,  and  I  moralised  over  the  strangeness  of  such  re- 
encounters  about  the  world. 

I  called  Boiler's  attention  to  it  and  he  said,  "That 
is  strange,  for  I  knew  Alex.  Cloete  in  England,  myself  " ; 
and  Napier  added,  '*  And  I  have  met  his  brother !  " 

The  store  was  now  kept  by  a  Bussian  Jew  called 
Simonski.  He  swore  he  had  nothing,  but  when  Boiler 
said  he  would  look  around  for  sugar  or  aught  else,  he 
hastily  produced  his  ''  last  ten  pounds,  s'elp  me !  " 

While  we  were  at  Newmarket,  Mr.  Drake,  of  Wood- 
side,  drove  up  and  told  us  he  was  going  to  join  the 
Brigade  for  protection.  He  gave  me  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  me.  We  were  all  very 
tired  and  weary,  and  we  had  much  trouble  in  finding 
water  our  horses  would  drink.  I  believe  the  owner  of 
the  store  was  a  rascal,  for  he  misled  us  on  several  points. 
At  last  we  tethered  our  horses  and  lay  down  in  the  road 
and  slept.  At  midnight  a  Kafi&r  runner  came  in  from 
Woodside  with  a  letter  for  Drake  from  his  wife,  which 
said  that  fifty  armed  Boers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
store  and  were  going  to  ride  upon  Yrede.  Boiler  called 
np  Heenan  and  told  him  to  ride  with  all  speed  with  the 
news  to  the  General  and  to  ask  for  permission  for  us 
to  go  and  meet  the  Boer  force.  The  General's  reply  was 
short  and  to  the  point :  "  Join  the  Brigade  at  once." 

We  started  at  6.45  a.m.,  and  as  Boiler's  horse  had  §52^5?**?^ 
become  sorefooted  I  was  ordered  with  Faparritor  to 
remain  with  him,  as  he  went  on  foot.  He  would  not 
take  a  horse  from  his  men,  though  we  offered  ours. 
About  a  thousand  yards  from  the  store  we  heard  shots, 
and  Boiler  ordered  me  to  return  to  inquire  the  cause. 
Meikle  and  another  man  who  were  to  form  the  rear 
guard  had  allowed  Drake  to  try  the  Lee-Enfield  rifle. 
I  rqoined  Boiler  with  that  information.  At  ten  Faber 
met  us  with  a  fresh  horse  for  Boiler,  which  Newnham 
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had  very  thoughtfully  sent  out  from  camp.  Shortly  after 
we  arrived  at  the  vacated  night's  camping-ground  of  the 
Brigade.  Here  we  halted  for  a  rest  and  feed.  In  the 
afternoon  we  followed  the  Brigade  for  twelve  miles,  and 
by  evening  we  arrived  at  Mill  Biver  Bridge  and  occupied 
our  camping-ground  of  August  11th — the  day  of  dust 
and  wind.  We  found  it  chilly  and  windy  during  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  XXni 


BETHLEHEM  AND  SENEKAL 


THE  whole  Brigade  started  at  5.30.  Under  Newnham  ^jji^i^g^ 
the  34th  Company  were  left  flank  guard,  double  files  ^•▼•flie  4  ^.m 
at  two  hundred  yards'  interval.  We  arrived  at  camp,  near 
the  camp  of  August  12th,  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Harrismith  and  not  far  from  Langridge's  Farm,  at  which 
Napier  and  his  party  had  stopped  on  their  Harrismith 
trip.  It  was  a  windy,  cold,  cloudy,  disagreeable  march. 
We  were  camped  near  a  river,  which  I  assumed  to  be 
a  southern  part  of  the  Wilge.  At  almost  every  farm 
we  passed  the  orchards  and  trees  were  all  lavender,  pink, 
white,  and  green  with  bloom  and  leaf.  I  was  night  guard, 
third  relief.    There  was  frost.    It  was  almost  full  moon. 

I  called  34th  at  4  a.m.  I  was  feeling  ill  to-day.  We  f^^*^  ®- 
marched  at  sunrise,  which  was  a  very  lovely,  golden  one. 
We  marched  thirteen  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
General  Bundle  and  his  Division  joined  us  at  10  a.m. 
from  the  direction  of  Harrismith.  We  pitched  camp 
at  3  p.m.  on  a  Bethlehem  Boad.  Soon  after  34th  were 
ordered  to  saddle  for  special  duty.  Under  Newnham  we 
rode  out  five  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction  and  burnt 
a  farmhouse  from  which  some  of  our  men  had  been  fired 
at  in  the  morning.  It  was  our  first  experience  in  farm 
burning,  and  we  did  not  go  at  it  heartily,  but  we  all 
thought  it  was  a  just  sentence  and  one  that  had  to  be 
carried  out.  Not  a  soul  was  about  the  place,  but  a  Kaffir 
woman  turned  up  and  said  that  the  mistress  and  others 
had  fled  to  another  farm,  so  that  the  owners  must  have 
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temberlO. 
«iUe 


lember  11. 
«Ule6 


anticipated  punishment.  We  charged  down  on  the  farm 
swiftly  and  in  open  order,  and  very  soon  the  building  was 
in  flames.  Napier  and  his  sub-section  had  viewed  some 
Boer  scouts  and  chased  them  for  three  or  four  miles,  but 
they  got  away.  We  rode  back  to  camp  in  the  dusk,  and 
arrived  just  as  the  full  moon  was  rising. 

We  were  well  on  the  road  before  sxmrise,  going  stiU 
towards  Bethlehem.  Thirty-fourth  rode  as  advance  guard 
of  some  Artillery.  As  we  rode  along  in  close  order  ahead, 
we  saw  a  body  lying  face  downwards  some  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  road.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  our 
Kaffir  runners.  He  had  been  brutally  sjamboked,  and 
shot  in  several  places,  and  had  been  dead  some  time. 

A  few  of  34th  accompanied  the  35th  Company  to  pilot 
a  Convoy  back  to  Harrismith. 

We  were  out  on  the  road  for  Bethlehem  by  7.45  a.m. 
A  considerable  force  of  mounted  men  rode  briskly  into 
the  town.  It  is  a  little  town  among  great  hills,  well 
planted  with  trees,  not  unlike,  in  style,  Ficksburg.  We 
wait<3d  some  hours  for  the  Convoy  to  come  on,  and  then 
camped  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  We  found  a  few 
of  the  62nd  Company  Middlesex  in  the  hospital,  recover- 
ing from  enteric.  They  told  us  Boers  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  three  had  gone  out  of  town  only  two 
hours  before  we  arrived.  They  knew  we  were  coming. 
Member  IS.  I  was  called  at  5.30  to  be  one  of  a  cattle 
guard  on  the  north-west  of  town.  Corporal  Barton 
in  charge.  The  guard  was  divided  in  half — ^Palmer, 
Cholmeley,  and  I  took  the  south  side  of  the  range; 
our  post  was  just  underneath  a  kopje,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  an  Infantry  picket.  We  heard  firing  out 
on  the  eastern  road,  and  a  shot  or  two  at  the  north  of 
our  range.  Palmer  mounted  and  rode  off  impetuously  to 
see  what  it  was  about.  A  moment  after  a  bullet  wbizsed 
by  Cholmeley,  who  was  sitting  in  the  sun  making  tea, 
over  my  head,  and  into  the  ground  close  by.  This  was 
the  casual  butcher  at  work,  and  the  Infantry  oflioer 
galloped  down  and  gave  him  ''fits,"  for  he  had 
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what  was  the  matter  from  his  kopje.  The  firing  out 
on  the  road,  however,  continued,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  viewed  our  Company  and  other  mounted  men 
streaming  out  on  the  road  to  the  rescue.  An  hour  or  two 
after  they  returned  with  a  Derby  I.Y.  patrol  that  had 
been  held  up  and  ordered  to  surrender  by  a  lot  of  Boers, 
and  one  Lieutenant  Bill  Power  had  told  them  to  be 
damned,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  he  was  shot  in 
the  cheek  and  neck  for  the  compliment.  They  had 
held  off  the  Boers  until  rescue  was  in  sight.  As  Mr. 
Power  came  into  camp  he  was  cheered.  This  is  how  the 
story  was  told  me.  Palmer  returned  to  us  in  very  low 
spirits  because  he  had  missed  a  scrap.  The  grazing 
ground  was  strewn  with  an  immense  number  of  dead 
cattle,  which  caused  a  horrible  stench.  We  saw  large 
flocks  of  a  small  and  graceful  species  of  plover. 

We  were  started  late,  but  at  8  a.m.  we  found  ourselves  sepiember  is. 
out  on  the  Senekal  Boad.  Thirty-fourth  were  a  part  of 
the  advance  guard.  We  marched  very  slowly,  and  arrived 
in  camp  very  hungry.  We  had  come  but  twelve  miles. 
Our  lines  were  at  first  located  in  a  rough  ploughed  field, 
as  if  the  veldt  were  not  wide  enough !  Newnham,  who 
was  indignant  at  the  want  of  consideration  shown,  com- 
plained, and  obtained  permission  to  remove  to  the  green 
turf  hard  by.  The  men  were  delighted.  The  rich,  green 
grass  was  now  showing  everywhere  where  the  old  fires  had 
cleared  the  dead  grass.  Wherever  trees  are  found  they 
are  in  blossom,  and  almost  all  are  laden  with  nests.  One 
of  the  very  interesting  nests  we  often  see  is  the  weaver- 
bird's  nest ;  they  resemble  woven  bottle  cases,  and  are 
seen  pendant  and  swinging  in  the  wind  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  drooping  willow  branches. 

Only  the  divisional  troops  with  personal  carts  and  IS^eSVm. 
waggons  went  out  in  the  morning.  The  draught  cattle 
and  oxen  of  the  supply  convoys  badly  needed  grazing, 
and  one  half  of  the  34th  Company,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
was  told  off  for  range  guard.  We  started  out  at  3.30  p.m. 
Under  Newnham  we  were  rear  guard,  with  a  lot  of 
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Manchester  Infantry  in  front  of  ns,  but  to  the  rear  of  the 
Convoy.  Meikle,  Fowler,  and  I  were  on  the  right  flank 
rear.  We  saw  mounted  Boer  scouts  following  ns  but 
they  did  not  come  within  range,  although  we  tried  to 
entice  them.  At  a  farmhouse  at  which  we  called  there 
were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had  that  morning  given 
birth  to  a  wee  girl  baby.  We  were  eagerly  asked  in  to 
view  the  mother  and  child,  and  as  each  took  the  child  in 
his  arms  and  praised  it  a  wan  smile  flickered  over  the 
face  of  the  mother.  Her  man,  she  said,  was  on 
commando.  Meikle  and  I,  during  the  afternoon,  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  lot  of  finch  and  other 
nests  in  a  blossoming  orchard.  Almost  every  one  of  them 
had  young  ones.  It  was  a  long,  weary  march.  At  night- 
fall  we  closed  in  on  the  road  with  the  Coliunn.  We 
were  a  long  time  in  getting  across  the  drift  of  Zand 
Biver,  and  did  not  reach  camp,  which  was  near 
Biddulphsberg,  imtil  1.30  a.m.  We  had  marched  18 
miles. 
Bjjtoaaberia.  There  was  no  sleep  last  night.  When  we  arrived  in 
^»^m.  camp  Newnham  said,  "It  appears  that  you  have  just 

55  minutes — make  the  most  of  it.'*  We  paraded  at  the 
hour  fixed,  but,  after  all,  the  34th  did  not  start  until 
nearly  five  o'clock,  as  our  turn  to  ride  out  did  not  come 
until  then.  Our  duty  was  the  right  flank  guard.  The 
Convoy  was  long,  and  the  guard  was  again  done  differently 
to  the  usual  course.  We  were  formed  into  a  series  of 
progressive  Cossack  posts  of  three  men  each  vrith  a 
corporal,  and  we  successively  occupied  positions  to  tiie 
right,  each  post  relieving  the  post  in  front,  at  intervals,  as 
the  Column  on  the  road  advanced.  We  advanced  towards 
Senekal,  passing  immediately  beneath  the  Biddulphsberg. 
Davem,  Morris,  and  I  were  together  under  Corponl 
Gray.  We  bought  a  breakfast  at  a  farm  on  the  battlefield 
of  Biddulphsberg,  and  I  remained  sentry  of  the  post  wfaOa 
the  others  breakfasted.  There  were  vast  numbers  of  old 
rifle-bullets,  shrapnel  shot  and  shells  strewing  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  our  post,  and  a  shell  had  torn  a  gnat 
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hole  through  one  of  the  farmhouse  walls.  While  we 
were  at  this  point  a  heavy  cannonading  broke  out  in  the 
direction  of  Senekal. 

The  great  bergs  of  Biddulphsberg,  Tafelberg,  and 
others  looked  grandly  magnificent  in  the  morning  sxm- 
light.  They  rise  from  the  surroxmding  veldt  on  truncated 
oonic  bases,  the  upper  strata  are  almost  precipitous,  and 
the  summit  is  comparatively  flat.  They  are  covered, 
wherever  herbage  will  grow,  with  rich  grasses.  They 
are  great  natural  fortresses,  and  to  anything  like  frontal 
attacks  are  practically  impregnable,  and  one  fortress 
covers  the  other  in  a  long  series. 

Our  post  was  in  the  rearmost  position,  so  that  although 
the  cannonading  continued  and  the  Convoy  halted,  we 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  We  assumed  that 
the  enemy  were  trying  to  hold  Senekal  against  us.  We 
saw  one  Boer  gallop  frantically  out  to  our  right  beyond 
range,  and  in  the  far  distance  we  could  see  the  dust  of  a 
rapidly  moving  Convoy  that  could  only  belong  to  the 
enemy.  Some  of  our  posts  in  the  front  got  under  pretty 
brisk  rifle  fire,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  our  Company. 
Gxoome,  Meikle,  and  Tomlinson  told  me  their  posts  had 
come  into  close  touch  with  the  Boers  in  one  of  the 
spruits,  and  that  they  had  exchanged  rifle  fire.  Mr. 
Newnham  was  there  actively  directing  their  movements. 

At  two  o'clock  the  cannonading  on  both  sides  almost 
ceased.  A  body  of  the  enemy  had  apparently  escaped 
northward  or  north-west.  They  had  been  making  them- 
selves free  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Senekal  for  some 
time.  We  camped  on  the  side  of  the  kopje,  and  I  was 
immediately  told  off  for  grazing  guard  with  four  others. 
The  camp  was  a  very  large  one,  and  thousands  of  cattle, 
mules,  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  were  grazing  in  the 
patches  of  green  grass.  The  tents  were  very  numerous. 
Men  were  washing  in  the  pools.  Kaffir  boys  were 
herding.  The  town  was  over  the  end  of  the  hill.  Here 
and  there  were  patches  of  dead  horses  and  cattle. 
Waggons  and  carts  were  innumerable.    After  the  noise 
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of  the  morning  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  We  knee 
haltered  our  horses,  but  every  minute  or  two  we  had  to 
rise  to  keep  our  bunch  within  bounds. 

We  heard  definitely  some  days  ago  that  Colonel 
Mitford  had  returned  to  England.  His  departure  threw 
us  into  closer  contact  with  the  leisurely  and  luxurious 
BattaUon  Staff,  and  they  were  to  be  continuously  with 
us  from  now.  Two  of  the  Staff  servants  here  temporarily 
joined  the  firing  line. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  columns  in  the  field  is  the  existence  of  thai 
parasitical  agglomeration  familiarly  known  as  ''the 
waggon  crowd,"  men  of  soft  Staff  and  Company  billets, 
officers'  servants  and  grooms,  non-combatants — a  vast 
number  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  indispensable  to  have 
business  executives  attached  to  battalions  and  com- 
panies in  the  field.  The  original  idea  is  a  most  proper 
one.  How  much  it  is  abused  in  practice  is  only  too  well 
known  to  men  of  the  firing  line. 
^pkMDbttU.       There  was  no  reveille  this  morning,  and  the  men  weie 

thankful  for  the  rest.  About  150  Boers  with  two  guns 
are  said  to  have  trekked  from  Senekal  yesterday.  Th^ 
replied  to  our  fire  accurately,  but  there  were  no  casoaliies 
on  our  side.  The  Boers  trekked  very  rapidly.  It  was 
unusual  to  have  a  quiet  Sunday.  Eight  passes  were 
allowed  for  town  to-day.  One  did  not  fall  to  my  luck. 
At  sundown  a  vile,  chill  wind  arose  and  made  the  nig^t 
dusty  and  cold. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


BBONKHOBSTFONTEIN  TO  ELANDSKOP 


MUCH  wind  and  dust.  The  34th,  being  part  of  the  ^mberiT. 
advance  guard,  rode  out  very  early.  I  was  waggon  *•▼•*"« « ""• 
packing  fatigue  man,  and  missed  my  Section  in  the  dark. 
I  immediately  galloped  after  them,  but  at  the  front  foxmd 
that  I  had  followed  the  Derbys  and  Leicesters.  I  could 
not  find  my  Section.  At  midday,  after  scouting  rapidly 
in  a  westerly  direction,  we  rode  into  range  of  the  enemy 
posted  on  high  ridges  to  the  front.  They  fired  on  us  and 
the  bullets  knocked  up  the  ground  about  us,  but  no  one 
was  hit  I  now  caught  sight  of  Boiler's  Section  to  the 
left,  and  I  joined  him  in  a  charge  up  the  ridge  to  the  left 
of  the  centre  advance  guard.  Our  men  fairly  raced  up. 
The  enemy  left,  and  as  we  came  to  the  top  we  rode 
almost  upon  four  or  five  galloping  away.  Before  we 
could  dismoimt  to  fire  they  had  galloped  over  into  a 
depression  or  kloof ;  the  ground  was  most  uneven,  hilly 
and  rough.  Bifie  fire  and  cannonading  now  became 
general  along  an  extended  line.  The  Boers  opened  fire 
with  a  pom-pom,  but  the  shells  whistled  high  over  oiu: 
heads.  We  were,  ordered  to  halt  under  cover  in  an 
advanced  position.  We  could  see  the  enemy  in  con- 
siderable number  in  a  great  hill-surrounded  plain  beyond 
the  ridges  we  had  now  occupied.  Our  Artillery  and 
Infantry  came  up,  and  later  General  Bundle  and  his  Staff 
followed.  The  Boer  pom-pom  at  once  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  General,  and  the  Staff  for  a  short  time  was 

briskly  shelled.   The  five-inch  lyddite  gun  opened  fire  and 

aoi 
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shelled  the  enemy's  Convoy  which  was  trying  to  cross  a 
deep  drift  about  three  miles  away.  We  could  see  the 
enemy  scattering  about  the  veldt  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn,  and  it  was  said  they  were  attacked  from 
other  directions  by  two  other  Columns.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  the  Yeomanry  present  were  not  ordered  to 
charge  down  on  the  enemy's  position — they  were  all  most 
anxious  to  do  so — ^but  we  were  made  to  halt  on  the 
heights  to  watch  the  monotonous  pounding  of  the  enemy's 
waggons  all  the  afternoon.  Scores  on  scores  of  Boers 
got  away.  It  was  a  mystery  to  one  and  all  of  us,  and  we 
have  never  understood  the  matter.  There  was  the  enemy, 
in  a  fix,  but  no  action  was  taken  except  this  bombard- 
ment. After  a  long  interval  some  of  the  Yeomanry,  the 
Derbys,  were  allowed  to  ride  to  a  position  to  the  left, 
from  which  the  Boer  pom-pom  had  fired  in  the  morning 
— this  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  enemy  had 
cleared.  We  could  see  several  of  the  Boer  waggons, 
abandoned,  in  the  spruit  drift  to  our  direct  front. 

Towards  sunset  the  34th,  under  Newnham  and  Boiler, 
were  allowed  to  gallop  down  to  the  drift.  We  found 
smashed  waggons  and  maimed  and  dead  oxen,  and  twenty- 
eight  abandoned  carts  and  waggons  with  some  oxen. 
This  transport  was  laden  with  supplies  and  ammunition. 
There  were  strict  orders  against  the  men  taking  anything, 
but  one  or  two  got  some  sugar  and  jam,  and  a  few  skins 
by  way  of  covering.  Some  Infantry  came  down  and 
took  over  the  waggons.  Only  one  person  had  stuck  to 
the  waggons  under  that  bombardment,  and  he  was  an 
old  Jew  who  would  not  leave  his  goods  which  he  said 
were  on  some  of  the  waggons.  We  returned  to  camp 
after  dark.  We  were  fifteen  miles  a  little  south  of  watt 
of  Senekal.  In  the  night  one  of  our  most  adventuzooi 
subsections  went  out  to  explore  for  spoils  of  v^ar,  bat 
they  lost  their  way  in  the  return  journey,  and  stayed  out, 
almost  without  cover,  all  the  night. 
|ep^b«ria       Before  daylight  the  mounted  troops  made  a  zeoon- 

naissance  to  the  scene  of  the  bombardment.    We  rode 
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down,  200  strong,  in  open  order,  in  four  or  five  lines  of 
companies.  We  found  four  hard-looking  Boers  there 
with  their  arms  who  surrendered  at  once.  They  had 
hidden  in  a  bend  of  the  spruit  last  evening.  I  was  one 
of  the  guards  told  o£f  to  ride  with  them  to  camp.  We 
all  returned  to  camp  by  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  when  we  found 
the  whole  division  moving  out.  Thirty-fourth  Company 
was  made  rear  guard,  and  we  had  to  wait  until  1  p.m.  to 
start,  when  the  last  waggons  left.  The  name  of  the  farm 
near  the  camp  was  Bronkhorstfontein.  There  was  a  fine 
dam  at  the  farm  and  many  of  us  had  a  good  bath.  A  pit 
was  dug  for  the  captured  ammunition,  and  it  was  said 
that  over  a  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  all  sorts  were 
burnt.  The  noise  of  the  burning  cartridges  lasted  over 
half  an  hour  in  one  continual  rattle  and  bang.  It  was 
like  an  unceasing  volley.  Several  broken  waggons  were 
also  burned.  We  could  see  Wonderkop  south-east  by 
south  of  us,  over  20  miles  off,  a  pretty  view.  We  rode 
in  to  the  new  camp  very  hungry,  not  having  had  proper 
rations  for  two  days.  We  only  went  five  or  six  miles 
south-west  by  west. 

Thirty-fourth  were  assigned  to  be  part  of  General  nSS^eiJlLm. 
Bundle's  escort,  and  we  stturted  with  him  at  8  a.m.,  back 
towards  Senekal.  It  is  said  that  our  march  down  to  this 
point  was  part  of  a  combined  movement,  but  that  the 
conjunction  was  not  perfect,  as  we  arrived  a  day  too  soon. 
It  is  also  said  that  one  of  the  other  columns  took  a 
number  of  waggons,  making  the  total  capture  up  to  90. 
As  we  rode  along  with  the  General  he  directed  that  we 
should  search  positions  to  the  left.  We  visited  farms  and 
hoeks,  and  climbed  the  hills,  but  found  nothing.  We 
made  a  long  march  and  camped  about  four  miles  west  of 
Benekal. 

We  were  told  to  expect  battle  to-day,  but  saw  nothing  g^^^^^^- 
of  the  enemy.    We  marched  through  the  outskirts  of  3.doajn. 
Benekal  on  to  Tafelberg.    From  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  the 
West  Kent  (36th)  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  34th  Com- 
pany, were  ordered  to  bum  a  number  of  farms,  from 
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which  the  enemy  had  shot  at  our  patrols  and  troops. 
We  were  abont  a  half  company  under  Boiler-  Newnham 
went  with  others  in  another  direction,  with  Firman  and 
other  officers.  We  burnt  six  farms.  The  first  was  the 
one  from  which  a  scout  had  been  killed  in  May  last,  and 
from  which  Palmer  and  others  had  been  shot  at.  There 
were  an  old  man  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters  in  the 
famihonae,  and  there  was  a  good  outhouse  ;  the  latter  we 
did  not  burn.  We  took  out  all  the  furniture  and  placed 
it  in  the  yard  and  garden.  There  was  a  big  American 
reed  organ  in  one  of  the  rooms,  which  we  brought  out 
with  much  care.  When  the  house  was  well  alight  the 
eldest  daughter,  a  dark,  stout  girl,  opened  the  organ  and 
played  and  sang  to  the  burning  of  the  building ;  she  wm 
quite  dramatic,  one  could  but  regard  the  scene  with  a 
mixture  of  feelings.  She  suddenly  closed  the  instrument, 
and  running  up  to  me  she  screamed,  "  God  will  curse  yon ! 
God  will  bless  us!  Why  do  you  do  this?"  I  opened 
my  hand  and  showed  her  a  number  of  discharged  Mauser 
cartridges  which  I  had  found  about  their  yard,  and  eud 
these  were  the  reasons.  She  denied  they  bad  been  sbot 
from  here.  I  said  I  bad  picked  them  up  here  at  her  door, 
and  I  could  not  argue  with  her ;  I  was  but  a  privste. 
Late  in  the  evening  we  rode  into  camp,  pitched  ten  mitet 
east  of  Senekal,  close  by  the  north-west  of  Biddolplu- 
berg.     I  was  for  night  guard. 

Section  IT.,  34th  Company,  were  part  of  the  right  6sok 
guard  under  Newnham.  From  a  high  position  with  hil 
glasses  he  sighted  some  Boer  scouts,  and  jumping  on 
horses  we  had  a  tremendous  gallop  after  them,  some 
miles  into  the  hilly  country  by  Witkop.  We  missed 
Boers  in  very  difficult  country ;  some  of  our  Section 
not  keep  the  pace,  and  were  stopped  at  a  great  sprnit 
donga,  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep.  Abont  six  of 
rode  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  where  we  bad  last  seen  < 
men.  Then  we  turned  in  towards  the  Column 
Mr.  Newnham  then  sent  Davem  and  mo  in  anoCba 
direction  to  search  for  Palmer  and  Totnlioson,  who 
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Bcouting  together,  and  the  rest,  under  Mr.  Newnham, 
went  to  look  for  .T.  Morgan  and  Faber.  Davern  and  I 
rode  a  long  distance  over  several  immense  kopjes,  but  we 
&aw  nothing  of  Palmer  and  Tomlinson. 

In  the  heights  of  one  great  berg  that  we  climbed  we 
saw  many  strange  flowers,  plants,  and  shrubs  that  are 
not  found  in  the  lower  regions,  and  we  got  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  We  saw  the  minute, 
trailing  Convoy,  far  away  in  the  valley  to  our  left  front. 
Up  here  among  the  rugged  stony  ways  and  huge 
boulders,  in  the  upper  silences  of  the  clear  air,  and 
ambling  along  in  the  warm  blue  sunshine,  it  seemed 
as  if  battle  and  murder  must  be  farther  off  than  it  really 
was.    I  hummed  to  myself — 

^^^  "  Such  lite  here,  through  saab  tecglha  of  hours, 

^K  Suoh  nirMleB  p«rtormod  in  play, 

^^v  Saeb  primal  anked  forms  of  flowers, 

^^^  Such  letting  Datura  have  her  wft;, 

^V  While  beaTcn  looka  Iiom  ita  lowere  I " 

a  mountain  hymn  if  ever  there  was  one,  though  perhaps 
not  written  as  such. 

Davern  and  I  rode  into  camp  alone,  long  after  dark, 
after  a  thirty-mile  ride,  and  we  were  very  tired  and  hungry. 
It  was  some  time  before  we  could  find  our  lines. 

We  were  having  very  hard  work  on  very  Uttle  to  eat. 
We  did  not  turn  in  at  all  this  night.  The  first  reveille 
was  at  11.30  p.m.,  but  the  night  was  so  dark  and  cloudy 
that  the  order  was  rescinded,  and  we  were  ordered  to  be 
on  parade  at  3  a.m.  Alt  the  mounted  men  combined  and  Supiemben 
cantered  from  camp  to  Bethlehem,  starting  in  the  dark. 
The  son  rose  as  we  got  within  four  miles  of  Bethlehem. 
Mr.  Newnham  was  then  ordered  to  take  the  34th  around 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  across  the  deep  canon  of  the 
river,  and  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  hills  to  the  north 
of  town.  This  we  did,  not  meeting  any  of  the  enemy. 
Cossack  posts  were  established  under  Corporals  J.  Morgan 
and  Barton.  The  rest  of  the  Company  halted  under  the 
hilltop  and  began  to  look  in  their  bogs  for  something  to 
21 
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eat.  Suddenly  several  shots  were  fired  in  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  Cossack  posts,  and  bullets  whistled  over- 
head, and  we  scrambled  to  our  iiioants  and  galloped  over 
the  rise.  Roller  and  Thornton  were  in  the  lead  with 
Ncwnham,  and  Faber,  Edmondaton,  I'owler,  Morris,  and 
I  followed  with  others.  What  had  happened  was  this : 
Barton,  seeing  a  lielated  armed  Boer  trying  to  escape  troni 
town,  rode  down  thf  hill  to  intercept  him  and  told  him 
to  surrender.  H.b  seemed  to  Barton  to  du  this,  bat  as 
Barton  began  to  dismount  the  Boer  shot  him  through 
the  thigh,  and  as  he  fell  to  the  ground  throi^h  the 
shoulder,  and  again,  missing  him.  The  Boer,  thinking 
Barton  was  alone,  began  to  "go  through  him,"  taking 
bis  glasses  and  bandolier.  At  this  moment  we  galloped 
over  the  rise  ;  some  of  us  did  not  see  what  had  happened, 
but  Roller  and  Thornton  took  in  the  situation  and  made 
a  dash  after  the  now  fleeing  Boer.  Both  had  good  horses 
and  gained  on  him,  Edmondston  and  Faber  followed  al 
some  distance,  and  put  in  a  shot  or  two  to  keep  him 
ialerested.  At  the  end  of  a  three-mile  stem  chase  bi; 
was  run  to  earth,  and  falUag  among  some  rocks  hi; 
began  to  pump  his  Mauser  at  Thornton  and  KoUer  at 
close  quarters.  He  was  so  nervous  that  ho  bungled, 
and  Thornton,  nothing  daunted,  closed  with  him  in  a 
hard  struggle.  It  was  an  unequal  match,  for  the  Boer 
was  a  much  bigger  and  heavier  man;  they  tumbled  over. 
clutching  at  each  other's  throats.  Roller  found  thai  he 
had  no  ammunition  for  his  pistol,  so  he  gave  lh«  Boers 
whack  with  the  butt,  when  the  man  offered  to  atureodor. 
They  brought  him  bock  in. triumph.  It  was  a  moM 
plucky  capture,  for  the  Boer  hod  had  every  advaotaf^  it 
the  last,  and  fired  at  his  pursuers  at  five  yards'  distAnool 
In  the  meanwhile  Newnham  hod  turned  to  the  lett 
down  a  mealie-fietd.  Fowler  and  1  following,  and  in  tbo 
midst  we  found  poor  Barton  lying  in  »  bad  pb^t. 
Fowler  made  a  good  job  at  first-aid  dressing.  Korlo- 
natety  I  had  dressing,  a  pair  of  ficiiu*urs,  and  a  t]a»k  with 
my  mm  cations  in  it.    I  did  what  I  could  to  help  Fowltf 
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and  Mr.  Newnham,  and  the  bleeding,  which  had  been 
nther  bad,  was  soon  stanched. 

We  took  in  two  other  men  as  prisoners.  The  man 
who  had  been  porsoed  pat  a  very  bold  face  upon  his 
oaptnre,  and  said  ^'it  was  a  danmed  shame  he  hadn't 
killed  one  of  them."  *  Gteneral  Bundle  thanked  Thornton 
and  Boiler  for  their  pluck,  and  presented  Thornton  with 
the  Mauser  carbine  he  had  taken.  Barton  went  into 
hospital  and  was  invalided  home.  We  camped  at  the  old 
ground  west  of  town. 

Stables  called  at  reveille,  and  an  order  was  read  out,  gS^^** 
apropos  of  the  incident  of  yesterday,  to  the  e£fect  that  |^U^; 
any  man  must  continue  to  shoot  until  the  enemy  throws 
down  his  arms  without  orders.  I  had  my  pony  shod. 
Fowler  and  I  dined  at  the  Gloete  Boarding-house. 
General  Campbell's  Brigade  passed  through  Bethlehem 
to  a  camp  five  miles  on  the  Beitz  Boad. 

I  got  Jas  and  Eion,  Hollanders  and  Cape  cart  trim- 
mers, to  make  me  a  small  canvas  bivouac  shelter  t  for 
£1  2s.  6d. 

At  8.80  twenty  men  of  the  B4th,  under  Newnham  and  l^twe^^ 
EoUer,  combined  with  similar  numbers  from  the  Derbys,  «-^°^- 
Leicesters,  and  West  Eents,  rode  out  seventeen  miles 
north-west  under  Majors  Firman  and  Cavendish.  The 
latter  was  of  the  Intelligence  Department.  We  tried  to 
find  a  buried  gun.  At  the  farmhouse,  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  we  found  a  big  hole  but  no  gun.  The 
women  said  that  spring-water  was  the  object  of  the  hole. 
We  visited  two  kraals.  The  Kaffirs  complained  that  the 
Boers  had  fought  them,  killing  some  of  their  number  and 
their  horses.  Two  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
burnt,  and  we  returned  to  Bethlehem  after  a  very  hard, 
hot,  thirsty,  hwngry  day. 

*  This  mftn  Boax,  in  hospital,  was  recognised  by  one  of  the  Guards  as 
Uw  man  who  had  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  a  wounded  soldier  in  the  field.  He 
was  triad  and  given  twelve  years.    He  did  not  deny  the  accusation  I  was  told. 

t  For  the  rest  of  the  campaign  I  used  nothing  else  by  way  of  night  shelter, 
and  in  the  heaviest  rains  I  found  it  adequate  cover.  It  could  be  rolled 
with  my  blankets  and  waterproof. 


Most  of  the  Division  went  oat  very  early  Id  the  mora- 
iog.  but  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  were  ordered  to  remain 
to  await  an  incoming  Harrismith  Convoy.  We  heard 
cannonading,  probably  from  Campbell's  Brigade.  Aboat 
ten  o'clock  our  prisoners  (of  May  25th) ;  the  men  who  had 
gone  into  Harrismith  on  September  10th  with  the  35th 
Company;  Captain  Bnine,  and  McKechnie,  who  had  left 
tor  Durban  on  August  Iftth ;  Cowan  and  Hearne,  who  had 
left  at  Vrede  for  Standerton,  and  others,  all  returned  to 
the  Brigade.  Lord  Denman  also  returned  as  Captain  of 
the  35th  Company,  Mails  came  with  the  Convoy.  My 
share  was  four  letters.  We  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Lindley  at  1.30  and  got  into  camp  at  Blaauwkop,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Lindley,  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  WM 
for  night  guard. 

I  woke  the  hnes  for  reveille  at  3.15,  at  the  end  of  Utad 
relief.  We  were  far  out  on  the  veldt  by  sunrise,  Seo- 
tion  II,,  34,  under  Newnham,  were  left  flank  guard  at  four 
hundred  yards'  interval  between  the  double  files.  Fabor 
was  my  file  partner.  We  came  into  touch  with  die 
enemy  at  midday,  and  exchanged  cannon  and  rifle  fin. 
Their  force  is  said  to  be  2,000,  under  Hasbroeck.  It 
was  a  miserable,  trying,  dusty  day,  and  the  oontitiMl 
draughty  pressure  was  almost  unendurable.  W6  had 
little  to  eat,  and  came  into  camp  very  hungry  at  aboitt 
throe  o'clock,  at  some  point  between  Lindley  and 
iieitz.  We  travelled  in  a  northerly  direction  to-dajloc 
ten  miles,  I  was  glad  to  welcomo  back  to  the  Hois 
Blyth,  Bichards,  the  two  Lees,  WeedoD,  and  Nijpl 
Walker. 

We  were  out  on  the  trail  of  the  Boers  before  lifilit. 
Thirty-fourth  were  a  part  of  a  strong  rif;ht  flank  gnud. 
We  travelled  northward  and  camped  about  twelve  milft 
from  the  last  camp.  We  saw  many  of  the  enemy  and 
came  under  fire  two  or  three  times,  once  at  quiU'  chee 
quarters.  Newnham  at  one  time  took  up  a  position  dcm 
J.  I.  Leigh's  farm.  Trommel  (Bethlchom  district),  and 
we  fired  at  retreating  Boers. 
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The   Division   Camp  remained    stationary  to-day  by 
Elandskop. 

The  moanted  men  started  out  early  towards  the  east,  (SStSioT»B 
as  far  as  I  could  make  oat,  on  reconnaissance.  There 
was  a  dense,  damp  mist  over  the  whole  conntry.  1  was 
one  of  the  right  flank  guard  under  Corporal  Jack  Morgan, 
with  Faber,  Barrington,  and  Edmondston.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  kept  in  touch,  and  at  times 
the  delay  of  barbed  wire  fences  caused  some  confusion. 
We  proceeded  in  this  fashion  for  about  six  mileB,  when 
the  mist  suddenly  cleared,  and  almost  as  suddenly  we 
found  ourselves  under  a  heavy  fire  from  our  left  rear. 
The  bullets  came  very  thick  and  fast,  but  from  what 
point  we  could  not  at  first  discover.  We  had  to  pass 
through  an  opening  in  a  fence,  and  upon  this  point  the  fire 
seemed  to  be  concentrated,  as  I  came  through  I  rode  up 
to  Groome's  side  and  said,  "Where  the  devil  are  these 
bullets  coming  from?  "  We  were  in  open  formation  and 
no  orders  had  reached  us.  Groome  turned  around,  very 
quietly,  and  said,  "  I  don't  know,  old  chap,  but  I've  got  it 
in  the  hip."  It  was  said  in  such  an  even  voice  that  had 
I  not  known  him  I  aboiJd  have  hardly  understood  that 
he  was  severely  wounded.  We  took  him  to  a  kraal,  where 
I  tied  up  the  wound  in  the  best  way  I  knew  how.  One 
of  the  West  Rents  gave  me  a  dressing  as  the  Companies 
turned  to  face  the  attack.  The  Boers  were  firing  from  a 
farmhouse,  from  which  they  were  soon  driven.  There 
were  no  other  serious  casualties — there  were  one  or  two 
scratches.  We  left  Groome  lying  on  the  floor  of  a  Kaffir 
hut,  surrounded  by  wondering  Kaffirs,  and  in  the  charge 
of  Ingram,  who  was  a  medical  student.  An  ambulance 
was  sent  from  camp  to  bring  him  in.  After  burning  the 
farm  we  returned  to  Elandskop  Camp,  arriving  at 
four  p.m. 
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BeplemberSa 
BereiUe 
S  30  a.m. 
Bnnday. 


October  L 


OTHEB  columns  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  two 
Generals,  who  were  said  to  be  Gtenerals  Hunter 
and  French,  came  to  make  arrangements  for  a  different 
disposition  of  the  columns.  At  1.30  p.m.  34th  went 
out  with  General  Boyes'  Brigade  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  Our  company  diverged  to  near  the  scene  of 
yesterday's  skirmish  and  burned  another  farm  and 
returned  to  camp,  which  was  pitched  nine  miles  from 
Elandskop.  The  Division  has  been  split  into  Brigades 
again,  and  it  is  said  that  we  are  now  moving  npoii 
Beitz  "in  echelon  of  brigades.'* 

Thirty-fourth  started  at  5  a.m.  as  left  flanking  patrol  U 
the  column.  Newnham  formed  us  into  alternating 
Cossack  posts.  I  was  one  of  Napier's  party.  Ci^ptain 
Brune  was  with  the  General.  We  arrived  at  Beits  at 
noon,  after  a  twelve  mile  trek  south-east.  We  eaooq^ 
close  to  the  town,  west  and  south-west.  We  were  told  tint 
Hasbroeck,  with  six  hundred  men,  one  gun,  and  twenty- 
six  waggons,  drove  through  Beitz  on  Saturday  momiiigp 
very  early,  at  a  furious  rate,  probably  on  his  way  to 
Bethlehem. 

A  small  patrol,  under  Napier,  went  out  on  a  foragiog 
expedition  at  an  early  hour.  We  rode  out  norths 
miles  and  obtained  information  of  much  forage  at 
farms.  We  breakfasted  at  a  farm.  The  members  of  Hit 
party  were  Meikle,  Jacoby,  Lunn,  Edmondston,  FsInb; 
and   myself.     We  returned   to   Beits   at   10.801     Ibi 
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Newnham  was  very  anxious  at  our  long  stay.  The 
veldt  here  was  still  khaki  colour;  there  had  been  few 
fires  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  was  a  most  disagreeable  and  incessant  wind  all  BSi^^lft-m 
day.  Napier  took  out  waggons  and  a  guard  to  get  the 
forage.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  called  with  Caldwell, 
Christy,  and  Davem  for  a  patrol  under  Corporal  Gray. 
There  was  a  small  Gymkhana  for  those  remaining  in 
camp.    Captain  Brune  paid  us  a  pound  apiece  to-day. 

The  Manchester  Signal  Officer  asked  for  a  guard.  Octobers 
Jacoby,  I,  and  one  or  two  others,  imder  Corporal  Eirby, 
fell  in  for  the  duty.  We  rode  six  miles  out,  and  the 
signallers  tried  to  call  up,  by  heliograph,  Platberg  station, 
above  the  town  of  Harrismith,  over  fifty  miles  distant. 
The  day  was  too  dull  on  account  of  smoke  and  dust 
haze. 

A  cold  morning.  One  hundred  mounted  men  of  34th,  Se^e^ 
SGthy  and  Manchester  Mounted  Infantry,  under  Firman,  ^^  ^^• 
went  out  on  reconnaissance  towards  the  north-west  ten  or 
twelve  mile&  Under  Corporal  Thornton  I  was,  with 
four  others,  right  flank  scout  going  out  and  left  flank 
on  the  return.  We  came  into  touch  with  a  number  of 
Boers,  who  fired  at  us  from  some  hills  in  front.  Mr. 
Newnham,  with  the  assistance  of  Ingram,  most  gallantly 
captured  an  armed  Boer,  running  him  down  at  a  gallop. 
Palmer  and  Boiler  ran  down  another  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  a  simple  wonder  that  they  were  not  killed ;  they 
deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  pluck.  They  were  all 
fired  at  at  close  quarters.  We  returned  at  3  p.m.  It  was 
fine  and  hot  all  day.  The  signal  guard  of  to-day  was 
sniped  at  the  spot  where  we  went  yesterday.  No  one 
was  hit. 

About  one  hundred  mounted  men,  with  one  gun  of  the  §S5;j,u!J*" 
72nd  Battery,  and  our  own  gun  Section  with  the  Maxim,  ^^ 
under  Firman,  rode  out  eight  miles  north-east,  and  then 
bore  about  ten  miles  due  west  to  Beitz.    We  encountered 
Boers  in  the  morning  about  twelve  miles  out,  and  Thom- 
taa's  post  came  under  brisk  fire.    I  saw  from  my  post  with 
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FattersoD  about  half  a  dozen  Boers.  Patterson 
to  report,  but  the  gun  waB  occupied  with  the  eoemy  to 
the  left.  We  arrived  in  camp  at  9  p.m.,  after  a  fifteen 
hours'  march. 

A  very  miserable,  beastly  day,  very  windy  and  dosty. 
I  was  held  in  readiness  to  be  one  of  the  Signal  Serrice 
guards,  but  it  -was  far  too  dusty  to  allow  of  heliographing 
to  Harrismith.  Bonie  short  patrols  were  done,  A  oold 
spell  seems  to  have  set  in. 

Under  Sergeant  Green  ten  of  us  started  at  5  a.ni.  to 
make  a  surprise  visit  to  Tafel's  Farm,  about  four  miles 
from  Reitz.  We  surrounded  it  and  took  the  irreconcilable 
old  owner  a  prisoner  to  camp.  He  had  threatened  to 
shoot  some  of  the  A.S.C.  men  who  were  looking  for 
forage.  He  had  a  Red  Cross  flag  flying  over  his  honae 
because  his  nephew,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Glands- 
laagte,  was  lying  there-  It  was  said  by  the  Intelligence 
that  Boers  harboured  there  nightly.  I  was  grazing  gBScd. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  Morris  and 
a  pass  to  town  and  got  tea  and  very  good  mi 
Pavers  and  Noble's  houses. 

Cold  wind  all  day.  Several  patrols  went  out. 
Lieut.  Evans  (promoted  from  the  Gun  Section),  ten  of 
•S4th,  with  the  same  number  of  the  O.R.C,  Police,  rod* 
twelve  miles  out  to  a  farm  to  commandeer  some  cattle. 
We  saw  ten  Boers  on  the  hilU  in  front,  and  two  cune 
near  my  Cossack  post.  With  two  of  the  Police  1 
advanced  on  a  farm  in  the  hollow,  and  two  Boers  rode 
over  the  next  rise.  Evans  made  me  acting-Corpocal 
of  the  right  flank  guard  on  the  outward  jotimoy  and 
of  the  left  on  the  homeward.  We  had  twelve  hours  of  it, 
and  quite  thirty  miles  riding.* 

I  got  permission  from  Newnham  to  go  into  town  to 
get  pockets  made  to  my  tunic  and  slacks.  I  had  a  Sua 
bath,  hair-cut,  and  general  clean  up.  I  visited  Groonw 
in  hospital,  I  am  thankful  he  is  progressing  favoi 

*  AboDl  «  week  KtUr,  ncu  tbli  plwe  k  pkil;ot  theO.B.O.Polk 
ktnat  Dim  ewiuUtlM,  mOBllj  kUloiL 
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K.  sudden  alarm  caUed  out  a  patrol  of  the  34th,  which  very 
on  retnmed  to  camp. 

There  wiia  some  excitement  in   town   last   night,  for  S^otflrja 
a  Boer  came  in  mider  the  white  flag,  purporting  to  hring 
a   message  from  De  Wet  catling  upon  us  to  aurrender. 
or  failing  the  town  would  he  bombarded  at  seven  o'clock 

I  a.m.     All  the  women  and  children  were  put  into  a  camp 
by  themselves  in  case  of  an  attack. 
All   the  available  men  of  the  34th  and  36th  tamed 
out   on   the   Harrismith  Road  for   reconnaissance.     We 
Mme  in  touch  and  fire  with  a  few  Boers,  not  in  con- 
siderable force.    We  rode  six  miles  and  returned.     The 
movement  was  in  very  extended  order  and  slow.     We 
were  in  camp  again  by  noon.     On  the  return  journey  we 
_  drove  over  thirty  buck  right  into  the  precincts  of  Reitz. 
M     At  four  in    the  morning,  E.  C.  Scott,  F.  J.  B.   Lee,  October  u.] 
^und  I,  under  Corporal  Gray,  went  out  five  miles  on  the 
^BBarrismith  Road  for  Cossack  post.     We  took  our  rations 
^^u  beef  and  coffee.     The  wind  was  terrific,  and  in  cooking 
^pfcnr  lunch  the  fire  was  blown  into  the  dried  grass,  and  in 
^  a  moment  the  blaze  shot  by  me  at  running  pace  and  with 
a  roost  unpleasant  roar.     In  a  very  short  while  the  fire 
bad  swept  a  huge  wedge-shaped  slice  of  the  veldt  three 
I  milea  long,  and  it  was  still  progressing.     Two  or  three 
pBoers  came  from  neighbouring  farms,  with  Kaffirs,  to  beat 
Rtt  the  edges  nearest  their  land.     We  went  down  to  meet 
n,  but  they  advanced  peaceably  enough  and  showed 
This   happened   close    by  where   the   signal 
ird    had    been    sniped.     There    seemed    to    be    large 
nmnbers  of  Boers  with  passes  on  the  many  neighbouring 
farms.     In  the  night  there  was  thnnder,  but  no  rain. 
At  this   period   Mick,  the   big    white   and   black   dog 
Lbelonging  to  the  36th  West  Rents,  took  a  keen   fancy 
lor  riding  with  34th  Company.     He  had  accompanied 
I  to-day,  and  we  saw  much  of  him  on  our  patrols  and 
K)ating  expeditions.     He  had  been  with  us  since  almost 
\  poppy,  he  came  to  the  Brigade  in  May.     He  had  been 
r  timee.  and  waa  always  at  the  ^nt. 


UNDEB  command  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Manchester  In- 
fantry we  started  with  two  gans  of  the  R.P.A.  Ko.  2 
Battery,  and  the  Manchester  lofantry,  on  the  Harrifinuth 
Boad  south-east.  Thirty-fourth  was  split  into  three  parties, 
under  Newnham,  Roller,  and  Palmer  respectively.  Palmer 
now  had  a  commission,  having  been  promoted  from  private. 
I  was  one  of  ten  with  Sergeants  Green  and  Napier,  under 
Pahner,  on  the  left  flank  guard  duty,  "  Front  form  section, 
ten  horses'  length  extend  I  " 

By  ten  o'clock  the  wind  blew  a  gale.  At  twelve 
Edmondston,  K.  V.  WiUbin,  and  I  were  Cossack  post 
to  the  midday  camp.  Our  post  was  in  the  middle  of  • 
huge  black  patch,  and  we  soon  became  like  oegco 
minfltrels.  The  Boers  sniped  along  the  right  at  the 
guard,  but  no  damage  was  inflicted.  Continuii 
march  we  camped  at  sunset  eighteen  miles  from 
and  thirty-five  or  so  from  Harrismith. 

Thirty-fourth  started  as  rear  guard  of  the  convoy.  E3^ 
mondston,  Faber,  and  I,  under  Corporal  Gray,  weie  h^ 
rear  guards  over  two  guns.  At  seven  o'clock  we  met  a  Urge 
convoy  coming  from  Harrismith  on  the  way  to  Beits,  noder 
the  care  of  the  6'ind  Middlesex  I.Y.  We  had  pasaed  them 
by  eight  o'clock.  A  few  men  of  the  62Dd  flank  guarda  had 
iieen  cut  off  by  somu  Boers,  but  had  escaped  aud  rvtumed 
to  Uarrismitli  with  some  shght  casualty.  General  Boye* 
hod  remained  at  Beitz,  it  seemed,  to  receive  this  Cunnqr. 
We  halted  at  noou,  and  our  subsection    remainod    h 
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Cossack  post  above  the  camp.  This  point  was  just  north- 
west of  Platberg,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles.  In  the 
afternoon  we  continued  a  few  miles  to  Langridge's  Farm, 
amid  a  howling  dust  and  thunderstorm.  It  rained  and 
hailed  a  little,  and  I  went  supperless  to  bed.  Our  mail 
had  been  taken  off  the  62nd  Convoy's  waggon,  and  I  was 
glad  to  get  late  in  the  evening  two  letters. 

Thirty-fourth  were  left  flank  guard  to  the  Convoy.  The  gjjjjg  " 
two  guns  of  the  R.  F.  A.  returned  to  Reitz  yesterday,  and  Sunday 
now  we  had  a  section  of  the  77th  Battery,  which  returned  to 
Harrismith  with  us.  We  trekked  into  Harrismith  about 
1  o'clock  p.m.  just  as  folk  were  coming  out  of  church. 
We  are  promised  a  rest,  and  they  tell  us  we  have  earned 
it.  We  camped  west  of  Harrismith.  We  were  glad  to 
meet  F.  W.  Scott,  and  J.  C.  Mcllwraith,  two  more  of  our 
Senekal  Kopje  prisoners. 


a.n 


October  15. 


Parade  of  horses  in  stables  in  the  afternoon.  I  took  ge^^e 
Banington's  duty  on  a  squad  for  the  Remount  Yard. 
We  brought  back  forty  or  fifty  for  the  34th  and  36th. 
They  were  divided  in  the  evening  between  the  two  com- 
panies. The  officers  played  polo  near  the  Remount 
station.  After  sunset  we  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  very 
severe  camp  restrictions  were  read  out  to  us. 

Faber»  Meikle,  Blount,  and  I  under  Corporal  Jack  o«*oberi6. 
Morgan  patrolled  the  Bethlehem  Road  for  three  or  four 
miles  out.  We  subsequently  breakfasted  in  town  before 
returning  to  camp.  I  drew  a  pass  to  town  and  bought  a 
lot  of  new  under-clothes,  and  other  necessaries.  I  lunched 
with  Edmondston  at  the  Central  Hotel.  Rumours  were 
flying  about  that  we  were  to  go  home  soon  ! 

A  short  Patrol.     Horrible  weather  with  dust,  rain,  and  SSSSK"* 
thnnder,  and  it  stormed  all    the   night.      This    camp  ^*^^°^* 
threatened  to  be  a  second  Maitland,  with  its  Town  Guards, 
Quarter  Guards,  and  restrictions. 

Thirty  of  34th  under  Roller  and  Palmer,  went  out  west  §J^!JS£  ^ 
and  north-west,  twelve  miles,  to  a  farm  where,  it   was  '^*^ 
Btddf  Boers  were  putting  up  for  the  night.     I  rode  one  of 
the  new  Argentines,  a  perfect  brute,  who  started  the  day 
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by  giving  me  a  severe  "  cow  kick."  I  went  out  will 
breakfast.  Palmer  tried  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  confessed  him  an  unmanageable  brnte.  We  returned 
at  noon,  having  found  no  Boers.  I  was  riding  an  Argen- 
tine only  tor  the  day,  by  order,  ray  own  pony  was  still 
very  fit,  My  day's  monnt  was  sent  back  to  the  !Remount 
station  to  be  exchanged.  We  got  additional  mails,  and 
my  quota  was  three  letters  and  a  package  of  papers.  One 
of  the  sergeants  got  into  a  sad  trouble  with  one  of  the 
officers,  after  "  lights  out." 

Stables.  Parade  of  new  Argentine  remounts  before 
Newnhara,  at  7  a.m.  There  was  a  full  turn  out  of  the 
company  outside  camp  at  9  a.m.,  as  a  Harrismith  photo- 
grapher desired  to  photograph  us.  In  the  afternoon  I 
wae  stable  guard.  Mr.  Newnham  again  promised  me 
copies  of  snapshots  he  had  taken.  It  was  a  fine,  hot  but 
windy  day.    There  was  cricket  at  the  recreation  groood. 

Bad  weather  all  day.  There  were  races  to-day  at  the 
raoe-conrse.  Boiler  won  three.  I  remained  in  camp. 
I  greatly  preferred  being  on  trek  to  this  sort  of  standiog 
camp. 

Under  Newnham,  twenty  men  went  out  five  or  six 
miles  north  of  town  on  patrol.  RalH  and  I  were  made 
a  Cossack  post  to  hold  a  position  on  the  right  rear.  We 
all  returned  to  camp  by  nine  o'clock. 

I  was  delighted  and  interested  to  see  Agnew  aod 
Weisberg,  both  of  whom  had  been  wounded  at  Senekal 
on  May  25th,  come  into  Camp  in  the  afternoon  lookiog 
very  fit.  I  folt  very  unwell.  The  weather  was  detestable. 
There  was  an  issue  of  rum. 

I  went  to  the  doctor  this  morning.  What  with  the 
Argentine's  cow  kick,  and  the  inactivity  of  standing  camp 
my  liver  was  awfully  upset.  Groome  went  to  Mooi  Rtvoc 
Hospital  Camp — Green  and  Meikle  saw  him  off  at  UiA 
train.    His  wound  was  now  gradually  healing. 

Sergeant  F.  W.  Scott  and  J.  C.  Mcllwraith  r 
the  lines  to-day.      There  was  an  inspection  \ 
Weather  bad. 
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■  Btill  unwell.  Little  done.  Disagreeable  weather,  c 
tere  wa8  a  return  match  at  cricket.  The  ImperiaJ  Yeo-  s 
KiaDry  won  thia  time. 

Forty-three  men  of  the  34th  rode  out  on  reconnaissance  f 
to  the  north-east,  as  far  as  Pleasant  Croft  Farm,  The 
owner  of  the  farm  was  a  prisoner  in  Ceylon.  Two 
hundred  men.  altogether,  of  the  Battalion  under  Firman 
went  out,  starting  at  4  a.m.  I  lent  Kdmondston  my  pony 
as  I  was  excused  on  account  of  illness.  The  force  returned 
At  6.'6Q  in  a  thunderstorm.  Nothing  was  accomplished. 
liey  had  a  weary  day.  riding  43  miles,  I  was  night 
lard,  second  relief. 

It  rained  heavily  for  two  hours  in  the  morning.     Very  ( 
ittle  done.     There  are  unlikely  rumoars  afloat  of  ourearly 
Dome- going. 

The  cannon  of  General  Rmidle  were  heard  in  the  mom-  j 
ing.     I  got  a  pass  to  town  to  get  new  clothes,     Mr.  Newn-  « 
ham  gave  me  a  special  order  to  Nicoll.     Nicoll,  one  of 
the  Senekal  Kopje  prisoners,  was  now  in  charge  of  the 
Imperial   Yeomanry   stores.      All   the   clothes  had  been 
picked  over  and  only  large  sizes  were  left  "5'  U"  and 
^6'  2","    so  I  got  none.     Blylh  and  I  dined  together  at 
Commercial    Hotel.      There   was   a    cricket   match 
ween  ■S4th  and  Derbys,  the  latter  won.     It  rained  in 
ihe  afternoon. 
All   available   men  of   the   Battalion  rode  out   twelve  < 
nmiles  to  Paul's  Bock  to    try  to    surprise  the  enemy,  i 
They   returned   before   noon   without    having   seen   any 
Boers.     Edniondston  again  rode  my  pony,  and  when  he 

^ returned  he  neglected  to  tie  him  to  the  Hues,  in  conse- 
C|aence  of  which  he  was  lost.  There  was  an  issue  of  rum. 
A  mail  came  in.  I  cleaned  my  rifle  and  did  some  i 
Bewing.  Church  parade  at  11.45,  at  which  there  was  a 
fair  turn  out.  It  was  a  very  wet  night  last  night.  There 
was  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  nearly  all  the  men  got 
wet.  In  the  afternoon,  Edmondston  and  I  rode  around  in 
urch  of  my  pony,  but  we  did  not  find  him.  We  took 
npper  together  at  the  Commercial  Hotel. 
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Again,  the  BattalioQ  went  out  sometime  after  midnight 
for  a  surprise,  but  they  returned  at  10  a.in.,  having  hai 
Qo  success.  There  was  continual  and  heavy  fuiof;  of 
canoon  from  daylight  till  eleven  o'clock.  Liout.  Evans, 
Napier,  Barrington,  Agnew,  and  Paber,  went  out  west  to 
reconnoitre.  They  watched  a  long  column  passing:;  about 
l-'j  miles  out,  said  to  be  General  Bundle's  diviBion.  I 
made  a  long  search  for  my  horse  on  foot,  but  did  not  find 
him. 

Patrols  went  out  at  5  a.m.  With  Fowler,  1  was  Colonel 
Maine's  mounted  orderly.  We  were  very  busy  canying 
despiktches  all  day  from  his  headquarters  to  various  points. 
I  rode  one  of  the  Argentines.  Generals  Bundle,  Boyes, 
and  Campbell  came  ia  with  their  troops,  which  lent  the 
town  a  very  busy  aspect.     Harrismith  is  full  of  khaki. 

Paid  in  full  to  October.  By  permission,  Lee,  Edmond- 
ston,  and  I  went  out  to  look  for  my  pony.  We  divided, 
and  searched  in  various  directions.  At  last  1  found  him 
and  one  of  the  35th  horses,  about  four  miles  west  of  camp, 
graeiog.  My  pony  was  well  but  looking  very  tbin. 
Sergeant  Bullock  of  SQtb  laid  claim  to  the  other  horte. 
I  was  night  guard. 

Rain  and  cold  prevailed.  We  gave  in  to  the  stores  kll 
the  kit  we  posaihly  could  do  without.  It  was  annoonoed 
that  Boiler  and  Newnhara  were  leaving  us.  There  w« 
much  disappointment.  We  were  told  that  we  were  to 
start  for  Vrede  on  the  morrow.  We  lined  tip  and  bid 
goodbye  lo  Roller.  We  gave  throe  cheers.  Gray  learned 
that  he  had  a  commission. 

It  rained  the  whole  day.  A  most  misorabk  day.  Vary 
muddy  and  sloppy  in  camp,  Notliing  was  done.  I  stayed, 
rolled  in  blankets  in  my  little  bivouac,  for  I  was  (oottDg 
very  ill  through  lack  of  proper  food.  Tfacro  was  no 
positihility  of  cooking  any  of  our  rations,  Kverytliing  one 
tOQchod  was  wet  nod  chill.  We  again  lined  up  aad  wd 
goodbye  to  Newnbam  to-day.  A  collection  bad  bnea 
made  in  the  lines,  and  a  gold  watch-chain  wan  porofaaiM] 
and  presented  to  him  by  way  of  souvenir.      I  felt  Ibe 
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departure  of  Newnham  and  BoUer  very  keenly ;  they  had 
always  been  much  more  to  me  than  my  officers,  they  had 
always  been  just,  kind,  and,  true  friends  and  leaders. 

Stormy  and  chilly.  I  got  a  pass  to  town  and  wrote  a  lot  Novembers. 
of  letters.  Edmondston  and  I  took  supper  at  the  Bakery, 
as  the  hotels  were  again  mostly  out  of  bounds  for  privates. 
The  spruit  was  up,  and  some  enterprising  Tommies  were 
stripped  and  carrjring  unmounted  men  across  on  their 
shoulders  at  threepence  a  head. 
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IT  was  a  lovely  morning.  We  broke  camp  and  remained 
saddled  until  7.30  a.m.  Many  precious  possesdons 
had  to  be  cast  aside  because  we  were  ordered  to  travd 
"  light."  We  marched  through  Harrismith  to  the  north 
road  and  halted  at  10.30  for  four  hours.  The  whole 
Battalion  marched  together,  under  Firman.  Thirty-fourth 
were  now  conmianded  by  Captain  Brune;  Pahner  and 
Gray  were  the  Lieutenants.  In  the  afternoon  34th  wen 
left  flank  guard  to  a  gun.  We  camped  seven  miles  north 
of  Harrismith.    We  were  with  G^eral  Boyes'  Brigade. 

It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  be  on  the  trek.  A  stand- 
ing  camp  is  a  misery  and  exceedingly  imhealthy  as  a  role. 
Section  II.  were  under  Gray.  We  were  again  the  k& 
flank  guard.  We  travelled  northward,  and  at  3.30  we 
arrived  at  Mill  Biver  Bridge.  It  seemed  to  be  always 
windy  here.  To-day  was  no  exception  to  the  role,  bat  it 
was  not  too  unpleasant  and  the  afternoon  was  fine.  We 
were  on  the  way  to  Vrede.  Four  guns  of  the  R.  P.  A. 
and  the  Manchester  Infantry  accompanied  us. 

We  started  at  4.30.  Thirty -fourth  were  left  flank  goaid 
with  an  interval  between  Sections  I.  and  II.,  Section  L 
being  in  advance.  With  Meikle  and  Blyth,  I  was  one  of  ths 
connecting  files  between  guard  and  Convoy.  The  SeetioM 
extended  almost  three  miles  to  the  left.  In  soootoig 
towards  a  kraal,  under  Brune  and  Palmer,  some  of  liifr 
men  got  into  touch  with  a  body  of  the  enemy  under 
A  heavy  fire  was  turned  on  our  men,  and  Bhoflag 
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bot  in  the  abdomen.     Paparritor's  aad  one  or  two  other 

horses  were  wounded.     We  were  now  quite  near  Cornelia 

River,  where  camp  was  to  be  pitched.     Blyth  and  I  halted 

BJor  over  two  hours  on  the  Convoy  coming  to  a  stop.     We 

^■^w  the  ambulance  going  out,  not  knowing  who  was  hit. 

Hblyth,  who  did  not  seem  well  at  all,  lay  down  and  slept 

^Tieavily  in  the  sun.      I  picked  a  hatful  of  mushrooms 

which  the  recent  rains  had  brought  out.     The  veldt  was 

green  and  pretty  with  wild  flowers.     The  cause  of  the  halt 

was  the  crossing  of  Swartz  Klip  Drift  of  the  Cornelia 

River,  about  twelve  miles  from  Mill  Biver.     Presently 

the  ambulance  came  slowly  back  ;  the  Convoy  was  moving 

into  camp,  and  Blytb  and  I  closed  in.     As  the  ambulance 

passed  as  an  orderly  said,  "He  has  just  died."     It  was 

poor  young  Rhodes.     He  was  buried  on  a   rise  on  the 

north  side  of  the  river  at  5.30  p.m.     General  Boyes  and 

Staff  and  most  of  the  Battalion  attended.    The  service  was 

very  impressive.     The  body  was  neatly  sewed  in  a  blanket 

and  covered  with  a  dag. 

We  started  at  4.30  a.m.  and  we  continued  our  left  flank  S"'",^*^^- 
guard.  We  were  more  or  less  in  action  the  whole  day. 
We  found  the  enemy  on  almost  every  ridge,  and  con- 
stantly came  under  fire.  The  35th,  under  Denman.  were 
on  the  right,  and  in  taking  the  kopjes  to  the  east  of  Kew- 
market  Store  they  had  three  men  wounded.  For  a  while 
we  bad  a  hot  time  on  a  low  kopje  or  ridge,  where  there 
were  the  remains  of  an  old  Ea£dr  kraal.  The  Boers 
deliberately  exhibited  a  white  flag  and  reserved  fire. 
On  Corporal  Thornton  rising  to  examine  it  with  his 
glasses  he  was  fired  at,  and  one  bullet,  entering  at  his 
wrist,  shot  along  his  arm  and  came  out  at  bis  elbow. 
The  Colonel  of  the  Manchesters,  on  observing  our 
situation,  rode  up  and  then  called  two  of  his  Com- 
panies to  our  assistance.  Eventually  two  hundred  Boers 
were  tnmed  out  of  their  cover.  We  camped  a  few  miles 
north  of  Newmarket  Stores. 

The  enemy  were  in  front  and  at  our  right.     Aboat  six 
11     6'«k>ok  aU-Uw  anoantod  mea  advanced  ia  an  e&tended 
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body  on  the  right,  making  a  wide  detoor  to  tfa«  left. 
We  eucoantered  Boers  at  everj-  ridge.  There  was 
&  great  deal  of  firing  all  the  monnng.  Our  Maxim 
got  a  chance  at  a  body  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
apparent  to  ds  that  they  had  casoalties.  After  a  good 
deal  of  skirmishing  and  ridge  rashing  we  rejoiced  the 
Convoy  in  a  broad  green  plain  issuing  from  the  kopj« 
ranges  in  which  we  bad  been  fighting.  We  then  learnt 
that  Lieatenant  Woodhonse,  of  the  Manchester  InfaDtry, 
had  been  dangeroasly  woonded  in  the  advance.  The 
Brigade  made  eight  miles,  and  we  camped  on  the  Doorth 
aide  of  the  plain.  There  was  rain  and  thonder  ail  niglifc. 
We  were  left  flank  rear  guard,  and  were  fighting  lU 
day.  We  found  the  Boers  at  every  tnm.  We  wen 
under  Jieavy  fire  three  times.  I  was  riding  in  AgneW^ 
sabsectioQ,  and  next  to  John  Edwards,  our  late  oook. 
who  went  by  no  other  name  than  "  Willie,"  and  who  bid 
just  joined  the  firing-line  for  the  excitement  it  aSbrd«d. 
T.  Lee  had  taken  his  place  for  a  while  as  Company  cook. 
Bdwards  wore  his  bine  cloak,  for  it  was  a  cold  momiog; 
be  was  also  riding  a  white  horse  ;  he  was  therefore  a  bir 
target  for  a  marksman.  As  we  were  riding  about  fit* 
hmidred  yards  south  of  a  low  kopje,  a  dozen  or  so  nun 
were  riding  to  the  top.  1  shouted  that  they  were  Boen, 
and  not  a  part  of  oar  guard.  Edwarda  shouted,  "  Oooo 
with  yer,  Comer,  them  ain't  no  Boers !  "  We  ww 
standing  out  in  the  open.  A  sudden  shower  of  whizxiny 
bullets  among  us  decided  the  question,  and  we  tonwd 
to  gallop  for  cover.  Another  volley,  and  this  tim 
Edwards  shouted,  "Don't  leave  me;  I'm  shot  in  At 
bead  I  "  Jacoby  and  I  rode  at  either  side  of  him,  teUinf 
him  to  keep  up  until  cover  was  reached,  which  fat 
plnckily  did.  Another  volley  skimmed  harmlessly  bf> 
just  OS  we  got  to  a  depression  in  the  ground.  KdwuA 
was  curiously  wounded — the  bullet  had  gone  thmogb  fail 
hat,  struck  the  top  of  his  head,  and  slipped  wiaa^ 
inflicting  a  tearing  scalp  wound,  without  injuring  Ibl 
skull.    Jacoby    whipped    out    some    handkercbieb  ao^ 
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tied  up  his  head,  which  stopped  the  bleeding.  He 
WBB  ordered  to  join  the  Convoy,  although  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  stay  and  see  the  day  out.  On  the  next  ridges 
we  again  ran  into  a  lot  of  Boers  at  a  farm ;  they  fired 
at  us  at  close  quarters,  but  were  so  anxious  to  get  away 
that  they  missed.  There  were  one  or  two  very  narrow 
escapes.  Napier  and  Edmondston  had  an  especially 
narrow  squeak.  We  fired  many  volleys  at  them  as  they 
galloped  ofiFy  but  could  not  say  what  casualties  we  caused. 
We  camped  in  the  outskirts  of  Yrede  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 
This  journey  to  Yrede  cost  the  Brigade  two  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  of  which  34th  stood  their  share. 
The  Manchester  officer  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  November  lo. 

,.,.-,  Bereaie 

Dnned  m  the  forenoon.  (^  ^m- 

I  was  given  a  pass  into  Yrede  and  I  lunched  at  Mrs.  Beid's. 
At  2  p.m.  we  started  for  Standerton,  in  the  most 
awfully  lowering  thunder  weather.  The  sky  was  inky, 
ttnd  at  various  points  storm  centres  of  whirling  black 
clouds  could  be  seen.  We  fought  the  Boers  all  the 
afternoon,  and  we  passed  through  heavy  thunderstorms 
and  rain.  The  lightning  was  vivid.  At  one  moment  we 
became  engaged  with  some  Boers  from  the  top  of  a  small 
iron-stone  kopje.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in  sheets. 
The  fifteen-pounder  and  Maxim  were  keeping  up  an 
incessant  boom  and  chatter  to  the  roar  of  thunder. 
Our  Company  were  lying  down  among  the  nodules  of 
iron-stone  which  covered  the  top  of  the  kopje,  firing  as 
fast  as  they  could  at  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  ridge. 
Then  a  blinding  flash  seemed  to  envelope  us  all,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  deafening  explosion.  I  think 
every  man  turned  to  see  who  remained  alive.  They 
all  declared  they  had  received  a  bump  in  the  back. 
For  myself,  I  was  conscious  of  a  slight  spark  which 
leapt  from  my  wet  thumb  knuckle  to  a  cartridge  in 
my  bandoUer.  Also  that  the  lightning  seemed  to 
simulate  the  sound  of  a  huge  clanking  chain  being 
thrown  to  the  ground,  quite  apart  from  the  noise  of 
the  explosion  of  thunder.    This  flash  seemed  to  clear 
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the  air,  and  the  Boers  also,  for  &  whi]e,  although  the 
lightning  played  aronnd  for  some  bourB  after.  One  of 
the  Boyal  Scots  was  shot  and  killed  on  the  right.  We 
camped  in  the  sodden  grass  at  sundown,  abont  seven 
miles  north  of  Vrede. 

Alt  the  mounted  men  started  to  take  the  rtdges  to 
the  left  and  the  kopjes  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
subsequently  34th  fell  in  as  the  rear  left  fiaok  gaard. 
Thirty-fourth  came  under  fire  very  early,  and  had  to 
gkirmish  with  the  Boers  all  the  morning,  antil  coming 
into  the  comparatively  flat  veldt  land  bordering  tbS 
basin  of  the  Klip  Kiver.  We  caught  some  stray  hoi 
for  remounts,  over  which  Palmer,  sensibly,  was  wrj 
We  croBsed  into  Transvaal  territory  at  2.30  p,ni., 
and  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Klip  Kiver,  One  stretcbet' 
bearer  was  bad!y  wounded  to-day. 

The  Brigade  started  at  5  a.m.  from  the  Klip  Kivef 
Camp.  The  •34th  were  again  left  rear  flank  goard. 
Palmer  and  five  men  were  fired  upon,  rather  heavily, 
out  on  the  left.  Shortly  after  we  met  the  scoute  ol 
Thomeycroft'a  Horse  out  from  Standerton.  We  arrived 
at  Standerton  with  the  Convoy,  after  making  a  long  mid- 
day halt,  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  men  drew  passes  to  town.  Mine  WM 
a  fortanate  draw.  I  went,  however,  with  Sergeant-Mijai 
Cowan  and  Grumley  to  the  Army  Stores  at  Staodeitia 
and  obtained  some  new  clothes,  Standerton  ie  a  dofl 
frontier  town,  not  a  nice  place  at  all,  and  (all  of 
sorts  of  doubtful-looking  characters.  There  is  a  li 
Army  base  established  here,  which  contributes  to 
the  town  look  busy.  I  washed  in  the  Vaal  River, 
gave  a  lot  of  old  underclothes  to  Mr.  T.  Atkins.  I 
nigbt  guard,  third  relief. 

I  cleaned  stables  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  aftemoti 
I  was  stable  guard,  and  although  it  was  my  turn  to 
a  pass  I  could  not  go.    We  heard  that  we  might  stati 
the  morrow  on  our  return  journey. 

We  started  early  with  a  long  Convoy  train.     Tbiitf 
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fonrth  Kot  some  sniping  from  the  right  bat  no  casualties. 
At  midday  we  halted  at  the  camp  of  General  Glery's 
Division,  and  saw  some  of  the  Devon  Begiment.  In  the 
afternoon  we  went  on,  crossed  the  Klip,  and  camped  on 
the  south  side. 

We  started  from  Klip  Biver  Camp  in  pouring  rain,  and  BevSSe*'  "* 
we  spent  a  very  long  day  in  guarding  the  heavy  Convoy.  ^^ 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  work  and  continuous  skirmishing 
and  fire  on  both  flanks.  Some  of  Thomeycroft's  and 
some  Devon  men  and  a  pom-pom  assisted  us  on  our 
way,  and  after  doing  some  excellent  work  they  returned 
to  their  camp  about  noon.  Two  Manchesters  were  killed 
and  three  wounded. 

The  weather  became  darker  and  darker  towards  night- 
fall. At  the  last  stage  near  Yrede,  a  rear  Cossack  post 
of  a  dozen  men  was  formed,  under  Sergeant  Green,  of 
which  I  was  one.  After  dark,  as  we  came  into  the  town, 
the  skies  seemed  literally  to  break  upon  us  and  upon  the 
Udl  of  the  Convoy.  The  darkness  was  so  intense  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  outline,  even  against 
the  sky,  of  any  person,  animal,  or  waggon.  The  rain 
was  more  like  a  cataract  than  any  rain  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  I  had  frequently  experienced  tropical  rains.  The 
roar  of  the  storm  drowned  even  the  shouts  that  went 
ap  from  lost  soldiers  and  drivers.  This  lasted  at  its 
worst  for  half  an  hour,  and  by  that  time  every  mounted 
man  and  Infantry  man  had  lost  touch.  The  drivers 
had  halted  and  hung  on  to  their  waggons.  My  own 
ocHnrades  had  lost  each  other  before  they  realised  what 
the  storm  was  to  be.  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
was  chilled  to  a  shivering  ague  fit.  I  could  find  no 
one  who  knew  where  the  I.Y.  lines  were.  I  went  to 
the  Beids'  house  and  dried  my  things  and  got  a  cup 
of  hot  tea — by  that  it  was  midnight.  I  put  my  horse 
in  a  shed  with  plenty  of  feed,  and,  feeling  indescribably 
drowsy,  I  slept  on  the  floor  until  four  o'clock,  when 
I  rose  to  find  that  Mrs.  Beid  and  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Fife, 
liad  some  breakfast  for  me. 
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Last  nigbt  was  the  most  fearful  night  in  my  experieuoe. 
I  rode  into  our  lines  about  6  a.m.  this  morning,  to  find 
that  all  my  comrades  had  been  in  similar  plight  to 
myself.  Those  who  came  into  camp  earlier  were  mwi 
more  fortunate,  but  even  tbey  bad  been  swamped.  Then 
was  a  general  indulgence  in  the  camp,  and  men  woe 
allowed  to  wring  themselves  out.  Langley  brooght  raa 
a  stiff  cup  of  coffee  and  rmn,  which  was  "grateful  and 
comforting,"  as  tbe  advertisement  says.  The  weathv 
cleared.  I  was  morning  grazing  guard.  At  noon  tlM 
horses  were  called  iu,  and  a  force  of  Yeomanty  aod 
Infantry  and  a  gun  or  two  went  out  to  draw  fire  (rom 
a  berg  about  five  miles  south  of  Vrede.  After  maJdtig 
the  enemy  discover  himself,  a  bombardment  of  the  hag 
was  made.  We  burnt  a  farm  under  their  fire  and  got 
a  lot  of  fowls.  There  were  no  casualties,  and  we  retQiaed 
by  sunset  to  camp  at  Vrede.  I  rode  in  Agoew's  sob- 
section. 

We  started  from  Vrede  Camp  at  4  a.m.  Thirty^fooitb 
Company  wereright  flank  mid  and  rear  guard  of  the  Convo; 
of  empty  waggons.  From  the  outskirts  of  Vrede  we  wen 
under  constant  Mauser  fire.  We  saw  many  small  htait 
of  Boers  hovering  on  our  flanks,  and  when,  they  had 
a  chance  they  dismounted  and  fired  at  us.  A  lot  lined 
tbe  ridges  above  de  Jager's  Farm,  and  J.  Morgan  |^ 
a  narrow  shave.  Shortly  after,  as  we  passed  the  tana, 
the  Boers  fired  from  a  bill  at  us.  A  big  ballet  plopped 
into  the  ground  at  tbe  heels  of  Gray's  horse,  and  I  heart 
several  others  whistle  by.  Thank  God  there  wen  w 
casualties  to-day,  although  there  was  such  coostaDt  lifli 
fire.  We  rode  fourteen  miles,  and  camped  in  lorclf 
weather  shortly  after  midday. 

During  the  afternoon  the  West  Rents  and  otherB  mi^ 
a  five-mile  reconnaissance  to  Drake's  Woodsido  Sbx*. 
The  Boers  in  force  held  a  kopje  above  tbe  store,  so  thai 
our  small  force  failed  in  tbe  attempt  to  take  or  deatn; 
the  place.  Some  of  tbe  Weet  Kent  hocsw  wore  WV 
but  no  man  was  wounded. 
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Seventeen  of  us,  under  Gray,  were  left  advance  guard.  bSvSS?*  " 
We  rode  very  far  in  the  advance,  quite  out  of  touch  with  •^  *'™- 
those  in  rear,  and  we  paid  for  the  boldness  by  a  rather 
bad  half  an  hour.  We  rode  on  in  extended  order  for  four 
hours,  without  seeing  much  of  the  enemy.  Gray  had 
thrown  out  two  advance  scouts,  of  which  Meikle  was 
one.  To  the  fact  that  he  was  very  vigilant  we  owed  that 
we  were  not  cut  to  pieces.  We  were  riding  towards  a 
position  very  suggestive  of  ambush,  an  open  approach  to 
the  first  ridge  of  a  conjunction  of  ridge  ends,  when  it 
occurred  to  Meikle  to  dismount  and  peer  above  his  sky- 
line before  riding  over  it.  I  was  closely  watching  him, 
as  I  dare  say  others  were,  for  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  so  very  suspicious.  As  Meikle  cautiously  crept  to 
the  edge  we  saw  him  duck  his  head  very  suddenly,  and  he 
excitedly  signalled  us  to  keep  below  the  skyline.  We 
cantered  up  to  the  Uttle  rocky  ledge  behind  which  Meikle 
was,  and  he  hastily  told  Gray  that  there  was  a  party  of 
Boers  awaiting  us  just  over  the  skyline.  Gray  very 
pluckily,  but  rather  rashly,  went  up  to  examine  the 
situation.  It  was  a  sign  to  the  Boers  that  they  had 
been  seen,  and  they  fired  at  him.  He  at  once  ordered 
the  men  to  the  edge  of  the  cover,  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  terrible  fusillade  was  opened  on  us  from  the  front  and 
right  flank.  With  T.  A.  Scott,  Barrington,  and  Hunt,  I 
was  holding  the  Section's  horses,  and  we  saw  that  we 
were  not  under  cover  with  them,  nor  was  it  possible  for 
hb  to  get  under  cover  from  the  attack  from  the  flank. 
Gray's  party  opened  a  splendid  reply,  but  the  Boer 
bnUets  hummed  like  bees  about  us.  Horses  and  men 
were  all  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  all  within  a  little 
compass  of  the  only  cover  near.  The  bullets  smacked 
and  cracked  the  stones  about  us.  To  rise  to  aim  meant 
to  chance  half  a  dozen  shots  being  fired  at  your  head. 
Jack  Morgan,  so  taking  aim,  received  a  Mauser  bullet 
through  his  cheek,  touching  his  eye,  the  same  missile  pass- 
ing through  his  shoulder.  Morris  rose  and  pulled  him  into 
better  cover.    Gray  then  got  a  smash  through  the  elbow 
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and  another  through  his  tunic,  scratching  bis  body.  One 
of  Hunt's  horses  was  shot  through  in  two  places.  Agnew 
and  Izard  galloped  in  from  the  left  where  they  bad  been 
scouting  a  ridge.  Agnew,  cool,  and  not  knowing  qoile 
what  was  happening,  remained  in  the  saddle.  I  sboated, 
"Get  down,  Agnew;  get  down,  or  they'll  get  you  I" 
Bullets  had  simply  buzzed  about  him.  I  could  he»r 
Napier  raging  because  Morgan  was  hit.  Green  expressed 
himself  as  being  anxious  about  the  right  Sajik,  and 
KichiLrds  was  laughing  and  joking  because  he  wa£  taken  in 
the  rear  as  well  as  front.  Hunt  said,"  Nowmy  horeeiBbit 
twice ! "  The  men  were  holding  themselves  well,  each  in 
hia  way.  T.  A.  Scott  smiled  his  slow,  quiet  smile,  and  said. 
"Pretty  warm,  Comer ! "  Barrington  made  some  refeteooa 
to  partridge  shooting.  As  for  myself,  1  did  not  like  it  al 
all.  One  lives  at  a  tremendous  pace  at  such  a  moment. 
I  seemed  to  take  in  every  sight  and  sound  with  seiwes 
tense  and  clear,  yet  I  knew  myself  to  be  counting  the 
moments  and  saying,  "  Not  that  time,"  "  No — nor  yet !  " 
Uechanically  I  put  out  my  band  to  pick  up  a  big  stone  to 
begin  a  sangar  cover  for  my  head.  A  bullet  shattered  tbe 
stone  in  front  and  a  splinter  cut  my  finger  slightly,  tai  I 
felt  annoyed.  I  coaxed  my  four  horses  closer  to  tbe 
ledge,  and  next  I  noted  that  the  Boer  bullets  slacksned, 
and  that  our  Infantry  hurrying  forward,  were  coming  op 
in  the  distance — ever  so  slowly.  Meikle  helped  down 
Morgan,  and  I  did  my  best  to  tie  up  bis  wounds  knd 
make  him  comfortable.  His  eye  was  closed  and  his  (ac* 
smothered  in  blood.  I  was  very  sorry  for  him  ;  I  thoagltt 
the  sight  of  his  eye  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  raeh  a 
nice  boy — a  youngster  almost.  His  nickname  WM 
"  Cherub."  Now  the  fire  on  both  sides  thinned  dom 
to  an  occasional  snipe.  Both  Gray  and  Jack  HoqiiB 
made  light  of  their  hurts,  and  Morgan's  attempts  to 
laugh  almost  made  me  do  the  opposite.  I  said,  "  Stop  it, 
will  you !  "  Just  as  the  firing  was  done  Napi«r  eamt 
down,  his  eyes  blazing,  and  all  he  said,  was,  "  Uear  old 
Jack  1 "     Barrington  rode  oS  in  the  tailing  of  the  ftring 
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to  fetch  the  doctor,  but  the  first  man  who  rode  up  was 
the  young  Padre,  a  fine  fellow  we  liked  very  much.  He 
hesitatingly  said  he  thought  we  might  have  wanted  him. 
"  No,"  we  laughed,  "  only  the  doctor  so  far !  "  By  and 
by  an  ambulance  came  along  and  took  Jack  Morgan  to 
the  field  hospital. 

As  soon  as  the  Infantry  had  come  up,  and  the  two 
wounded  men  had  gone  in,  the  rest  of  us  under  Napier 
and  Green  pushed  on  and  occupied  a  great  kopje  ridge  in 
front,  and  the  35th  came  up  and  occupied  a  ridge  to  our 
right  front.  One  of  their  men  got  a  bullet  through  his 
helmet  in  the  advance.  On  riding  down  the  hill  in  a 
further  advance,  Morris'  horse  fell,  and  his  arm  became 
vary  badly  injured.* 

We  camped  at  noon  about  three  miles  north  of  New- 
market Stores.  The  enemy  was  known  to  be  in  force  at 
the  front,  and  strong  pickets  were  thrown  out.  I  was  for 
night  guard. 

Bombardment  of  the  ridges  to  the  front  and  to  the  Norwubergoi 
tight  and  left  began  early  in  the  morning.  We  passed  &i&  ^.m. 
Newmarket  Stores  in  constant  engagement  with  the 
enemy.  The  34th  was  gun  guard;  we  saw  some  very 
fine  marksmanship,  and  that  the  Boers  suffered  casualties. 
We  arrived  at  an  early  hour  at  Comelis  Biver  and  camped 
on  the  north  bank. 

At  two  o'clock  we  fell  in  with  stripped  saddles  for  a 
reconnaissance  to  the  west.  The  wind  was  blowing 
almoBt  a  gale.  Sergeant  F.  W.  Scott  was  in  charge  of 
the  centre  advance  scouts,  which  were  Blyth,  Blount, 
Heame,  and  myself.  Green  was  on  the  left  with  four, 
and  Napier  on  the  right  with  four  more.  Palmer  was  in 
oonunand  of  the  rest  of  the  34th.  Lord  Denman  was 
just  behind  him  with  35th,  and  other  Companies,  some 
Infimtzy  and  two  guns  completed  the  force.  Scott 
galloped  straight  for  a  high  ridge  to  the  front  and  sent 
me  to  deliver  the  direction  to  Green  on  the  left.    Just  as 

*  The  dodor  did  not  disoover  until  three  or  four  days  alter  at  Harrismith 
tluH  Mocris'i  Aim  wu  fractured.    He  was  invalided  home. 
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I  retarned  to  Scott's  Bide  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge  we  bad 
been  ascending,  he  half  tamed  sharply  and  shouted  in 
the  roar  of  the  wind,  "  Ride  back  and  tell  the  sapport 
that  there  are  thirty  or  forty  arraed  Boers  in  front."  His 
other  scouts  cloBed  and  dismounted,  and  firing  began  al 
once.  Scott  was  shot  through  the  arm.  Palmer  galloped 
furiously  forward,  and  I  went  down  towards  the  3-lch  aod 
3Sth  to  tell  them  what  was  afoot.  Just  as  I  came  to  tbam 
Lord  Denman  was  shot  through  the  leg.  He  acorcel; 
showed  that  he  was  hit,  and  took  it  coolly.  The  shot  that 
struck  him  was  fired  over  our  men  aa  I  was  riding  down. 
After  dehvering  the  message  I  again  galloped  up  la 
where  Scott  and  Palmer  were  directing  the  fire  of  tfaa 
34t)i.  Scott  was  as  cheerful  as  if  he  had  not  been  Int. 
Blyth  was  by  him  &ring  as  steadily  as  if  it  had  bea 
target  practice.  Cholmeley  was  swearing  over  a  jammed 
rifle,  and  the  others  were  keeping  the  enemy  interested. 
Palmer  was  enthusiastic  because  the  Boers  were  gettiiig 
away  under  difficulties.  On  the  right  Napier's  piarly  h»d 
come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  body  of  Boers  in  khab, 
and  had  Napier  not  doubted  their  identity  he  could  have 
smashed  them.  They  retreated  over  a  ridge,  inounud 
and  galloped  off  under  a  little  volley  that  came  too  loto  lo 
be  effective.  All  this  occupied  only  a  few  moments,  tod 
Palmer,  seeing  that  all  the  Boers  were  making  off.  ordend 
the  34th  to  mount  and  charge,  and  we  rode  out  in  tbn 
open  and  galloped  at  a  racing  pace  after  them.  'Vbe 
country  became  so  exceedingly  rough  thai  after  a  cbaig* 
of  three  miles  or  mori;,  at  a  tremendous  pace,  they  gained 
on  us  and  got  on  to  a  big  kopje  to  our  right  front.  Naput 
now  took  a  party  of  us  to  a  farm  in  the  front,  from  which 
the  Boers  bad  been  iiring  for  a  while,  and  we  dotemuBad 
to  burn  the  house.  There  was  very  little  time  to  epait, 
for  we  were  far  to  the  front.  Thv  roof  was  high,  aod 
there  was  nothing  that  would  readily  bum.  Aa  1  wis  ■ 
lightweight  I  was  hoisted  to  the  roof  to  set  fire  to  tlw 
thatch,  and  the  place  was  soon  ablaze.  There  wue 
innumerable  signs  about  it  that  it  waa  a  nightly  banadn 
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for  the  enemy.  There  was  a  great  store  of  mealies  on 
the  floors,  and  there  were  one  or  two  Cape  carts.  There 
was  no  one  in  possession.  Two  of  the  Wilts  Imperial 
Yeomanry  had  been  woonded  on  the  right,  and  as  we  fell 
back  the  gmis  came  up  and  shelled  the  high  ridges  beyond 
the  burning  house,  and  many  Boers  who  had  not  expected 
Artillery  so  far  out  were  surprised  and  dismayed,  and  got 
away  at  a  mad  rate,  but  not  before  the  fire  had  done 
some  execution  among  them.  We  arrived  in  camp  again 
after  dark.  On  going  into  the  hues  we  rode  by  the  grave 
of  our  comrade  Bhodes. 

The  34th  were  rear  guard,  and  we  waited  xmtil  the  last  Novmnber  sl 

°  Reveille 

man  had  crossed  the  drift  of  Comelis  Biver .  The  Boer  s-^  «•». 
Bcouts  could  be  seen  awaiting  our  departure.  Section  II., 
Gray  and  Scott  being  disabled,  were  under  Sergeants 
Napier  and  Burrows,  on  the  left.  We  exchanged  a  few 
▼olleys  with  the  enemy  on  their  following  us,  but  they  did 
not  trouble  us  very  much.  We  got  to  Mill  Biver  at 
2  p.m.  and  camped  at  the  same  old  place  under  the 
iaolated  kop.  We  had  been  in  full  view  of  the  Harrismith 
Platberg  all  the  morning,  and  the  sight  gladdened  us,  for 
we  had  had  a  hard  trek  and  we  needed  rest.  Only  three 
cannon  shots  were  fired  on  to-day's  march.* 

*  The  followixig  is  an  extract  from  the  Brigade  orders  of  November  2l8t : 

21st  November,  1900. 

No.  2.  Being  now  a  day's  march  of  Headquarters,  Major-General  Boyes 
dflsiret  to  conTcy  to  the  forces  under  his  command  his  thanks  for  the  good 
MTTioe  they  have  rendered  since  November  4th.  The  guarding  of  a  Convoy 
gives  no  opportunity  for  undertaking  offensive  operations,  and  the  duties  of 
ooostant  Advance,  Flank  and  Bear  Guards  exact  from  the  troops  composing 
timn  oontinned  labonr  and  watchfuhiess. 

The  Imperial  Yeomanry  have  been,  as  ever,  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry 
and  intelligence,  and  the  B.F.A.  and  Infantry  have  done  their  onerous 
daties  so  thoroughly  as  to  give  a  troublesome  enemy  no  chance  of  any  success. 

Of  the  services  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Firman,  commanding  Imperial  Yeomanry, 

ftnd  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Beay,  who  has  daily  commanded  the  Convoy  guard, 

and  of  Major  Peroival,  B.FJL.,  the  Major-General  here  records  his  high 

Approeiation. 

By  order, 

{Signed)       C.  B.  Fit^juibt,  Capt. 

Brigade  M^jor. 
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maberiBi        We  started  very  early  towards  Harrismith,  and  the 
SA.m.  3^^  were  right  flank  guard.    At  ten  o'clock  a  halt  was 

called,  and  all  the  mounted  men  paraded  for  a  recon- 
naissance in  force.  A  gun  and  a  company  of  Manchesttf 
infantry  accompanied  us.  We  went  out  in  an  easterly 
direction,  several  miles,  and  searched  ridges,  farms  and 
great  valleys  for  the  enemy.  I  was  one  of  the  advanced 
scouts,  directed  by  Napier ;  Blount  was  my  partner.  We 
only  saw  bodies  of  Boers  at  a  great  distance,  out  of  range 
and  evidently  watching  us.  We  returned  towards  the 
camp  and  found  the  Column  on  the  move.  We  finally 
camped,  after  being  for  over  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle, 
by  one  of  the  big  foot  bergs  that  are  the  diqointed 
natural  outworks  of  Platberg  running  to  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Harrismith.  A  violent  dust  and  wind 
storm  arose  just  as  we  struck  camp.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  put  up  my  bivouac,  but  sandwiched  myself  between  a 
waterproof  and  some  blankets  until  a  lull  came. 
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TTTE  started  from  the  northernmost  berg  of  the  Plat-  gSJ^mberji. 

▼  »     berg  range  at  5.30,  and  marched  the  seven  miles  to  Soul^ 
Harrismith  in  a  thxmderstorm.    The  storm  continued  all 
day  and  until  far  into  the  night,  the  sky  being  all  the 
time  very  overcast    and    lowering,  and    the    lightning 
constant  and  vivid. 

An  incident  occurred  here  which  got  me  into  serious 
trouble,  but  which  gained  for  me  the  hearty  thanks  of 
my  comrades  in  the  firing  line. 

At  this  time  there  were  only  twelve  men  in  the  34th 
company,  privates  in  the  firing  line,  who  were  available 
for  the  Company  fatigues  and  guards.  The  rest  of  the  ' 
members  remaining  were  either  non-coms,  or  men  excused 
as  "  batmen  "  or  for  some  reason  or  another.  There  were 
six  men  acting  as  officers'  servants.  Yet  at  each  camp  a 
private  was  told  ofiF  to  dig  the  officers'  private  latrine,  to 
shoulder  a  dirty  closet-box  from  the  waggon  and  erect  it 
with  a  canvas  screen.  Secretly  the  men  had  thought  this 
an  injustice,  but  acting  upon  experience  we  had  done  the 
work  constantly  without  complaint.  Corporal  Agnew, 
who  was  orderly  corporal  of  the  day,  came  to  me  soon 
after  our  arrival  at  the  Harrismith  camping-ground  and 
warned  me  for  ''  officers'  latrines."  It  was  raining 
heavily,  and  I  went  to  Agnew's  bivouac  and  said, 
"  Corporal,  may  I  wait  until  the  shower  is  over?  "  He 
replied,  "  Certainly;  come  in."  I  crouched  down  in  the 
entrance  of  his  bivouac  and  waited  about  five  minutes. 
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The  Sergeant-Major  presently  shouted  from  his  waggon, 
"Comer,  I  thought  you  were  warned  for  officers'  latrines!" 
I  replied,  "  Yes,  Major  1  I  am  just  waiting  here  till  the 
shower  is  past."  He  then  came  over  and  said  roughly, 
**  Oh,  the  officers  can't  wait  for  you  or  the  rain."  That 
decided  me  to  test  the  matter,  and  I  said  quietly,  "I 
expect  they  can."  He  was  an  old  soldier  and  knew  just 
what  that  meant,  and  said,  "Do  I  understand  that  yon 
refuse  to  obey  this  order?  "  I  replied,  "  Since  you  put  it 
that  way,  yes ! "    I  was  put  under  arrest  and  taken  to 

Captain  ,  who  asked  me  if  I  refused  to  dig  the 

officers'  latrines,  and  I  replied  "  Yes."  He  replied 
angrily,  "  By  God  !  sir,  I'll  get  you  two  years  for  that ! " 
I  said,  "  Very  well,  sir."    I  was  marched  away  under 

arrest.     Lieut. came  down  to  me  looking  very  sony, 

for  he  knew  it  was  a  serious  matter.  "  You  bally  old 
fool,  Comer !  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
"You  should  not  have  done  it  that  way."  I  said, 
"  There  is  no  other  way  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing  going 
on  in  the  lines !  "  As  for  the  rest  of  my  commdefl, 
almost  without  exception,  they  thanked  me.  It  was  a 
point  about  which  most  of  them  felt  strongly. 

In  the  night  there  was  heavy  rain  and  hail,  and  meet  ol 
the  bivouacs  were  beaten  down. 
9v«mbarM.  I  was  taken  before  Colonel  Firman  at  about  9  ajn.  Mf 
accusers  were  there,  and  their  accusation  was  pruned 
down  to,  "  Befusal  to  obey  an  order."  The  Colonel  at 
first  was  for  not  hearing  my  defence ;  that  is  the  tuoal 
course  pursued  with  delinquents  in  the  Army;  but  I 
pleaded  very  hard  for  a  hearing,  and  obtained  one.  The 
point  I  tried  to  make  was,  that  with  six  excused  men  ae 
servants  and  only  twelve  men  to  do  all  the  Company 
fatigues  and  guards,  the  Company  officers  should  not  put 
this  duty  on  the  latter.  The  Colonel  very  properly  said 
that  he  would  have  me  to  know  that  he  expected  any 
order  to  be  obeyed  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be.  B» 
asked  me  straightly  if  I  were  admonished  if  I  would  ohtsj 
in  future.    I  said,  "Yes,  sir.    I  simply  wished  to  call 
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ftttention  to  the  matter."    He  turned  and  said, ''  Captain 

,  I  think  I  must  let  him  oflf  this  time."    '*  I  fear  you 

cannot,  sir/'  said  Captain ,  and  he  told  the  Sergt.- 

Major  to  bring  forward  the  blue  records.  But  the  Colonel 
said,  ''  Admonished  I "  and  I  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir/' 
and  the  Begimental  Sergt.-Major  said,   "  Bight  turn ! " 

Ontfiide  the  tent  Lieut shook  hands  with  me  and 

said, And  that  was  the  best  of  all.* 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  stable  guard,  and  the  thunder 
and  rain  continued  all  through  until  late  into  the  night. 
I  was  night  guard,  second  relief  with  F.  J.  B.  Lee. 

A  mail  came  up.    I  got  four  letters. 

Church  Parade  under  Palmer.    The  I.Y.  men  not  in  NoT«mb«r95. 

Reveille  T  a.m. 

great  force ;  but  of  other  arms  there  was  a  fair  turn  out.  Bundfty. 
Our  young  parson  of  the  last  trek  officiated,  and  we  Uked 
him   very  much.    The  rainy  season  was   upon  us  in 
earnest ;  the  afternoon  was  again  wet. 

We  prepared  to  move  camp  a  half-mile  to  the  north  g^lSie""* 
side  of  the  same  hill  which  Ues  due  west  of  Harrismith.  <^«*m* 
We  camped  near  the  Artillery  and  Manchester  lines.    It 
was  rumoured  that  we  should  trek  on  or  about  December 
Ist.    We  paraded  our  horses  at  noon.    It  rained  every 
afternoon  now. 

Bifle  inspection.  I  got  a  pass  to  Harrismith.  I  sent  s^veme^^' 
most  of  my  notes  home  by  registered  post.  I  wrote  some  ^-^ 
letters,  bought  some  new  clothes  and  some  groceries.  I 
returned  to  Camp  at  sunset  to  find  that  orders  were  out 
for  a  night  march,  and  that  four  days'  rations  were  to  be 
taken.  After  the  moon  had  set  we  rode  out  on  the  north 
road  from  Harrismith  for  two  hours.  The  force  consisted 
of  a  battalion  of  I.Y.,  some  infantry  and  Artillery,  two 
pom-poms  and  our  Maxim  Gun  Section.  At  the  end  of 
two  hours  it  was  ascertained  that  we  were  on  the  wrong 
road,  and  all  the  waggons  and  Column  turned  westward 
and  got  on  another  road,  and  halted  until  dayUght.  Then 
we  saw  we  were  on  the  Bethlehem  road,  and  at  first  break 

*  Whftt  else  transpired  I  never  learned,  bat  men  of  the  firing  line  were 
•flennuds  nqoired  to  dig  or  erect  ofi&cers'  latrines. 


a.m. 
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of  day  we  continned  our  majrcb.  We  were  told  tlut 
Cleneral  Campbell  was  pressed  and  needed  assistaace,  at 
many  of  the  enemy  were  hsjassing  faim. 

Of  cotu^e  we  were  op  all  night  last  night.  Daylight 
only  foand  as  four  or  five  miles  from  Horrismith. 

Qeneral  Boyes  was  in  command.  Thirty-fourth  were 
centre  reserve  guard  in  front,  under  Brune,  Colonel  Finnan 
riding  with  us.  We  made  rapid  progress  all  the  mcHniog, 
as  fast  as  our  infantrj'  could  manage  to  march.  By  doob 
we  had  made  eighteen  miles,  and  came  in  sight  of  Qenenl 
Campbell's  Column  trekking  towards  us  on  the  other  adt 
of  Elands  Bivev.  Shortly  after  the  Generals  met  HtJ 
Boyes'  Brigade  returned  six  miles  towards  Harrismitli 
and  camped.  Campbell's  Brigade  camped  at  Elaodi 
Biver.  In  the  afternoon,  under  Agnew,  I  was  one  of  i 
Cossack  post  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  camp.  We 
examined  a  farm,  on  the  way  out,  and  the  old  Boar  in 
poBBession,  a  heavy,  bearded  type  of  Boer,  poaed  as  a 
prophet  who  had  foretold  the  war  and  the  &nal  sobjn- 
gatton  of  his  people.  He  had  a  big  Dutch  family  Bible 
open  on  his  table,  and  he  turned  and  read  to  us  with  gnat 
excitement  verses  from  Isaiah,  and  expounded  tb«in  in 
broken  English  as  being  prophecies  against  his  peopla. 

Our  Cossack  post  was  both  an  exposed  and  lonely  ODB. 
and  to  make  matters  worse  a  thunderstorm  came  ap  with 
much  lightning.  We  returned  to  camp  just  in  tinM  ti> 
meet  a  heavy  downpour.  I  rolled  myself  in  watetfioot 
and  blanket  and  slept  it  out,  for  I  was  very  weary,  h*viaf[ 
been  on  the  constant  go  for  thirty-six  hours. 

Iteveille  was  at  dawn.  Section  11.  under  Napier  won 
left  rear  guard.  No  Boers  were  seen  We  gtit  back  lo 
Harrismith  Camp  by  midday.  CUfford  and  Baker  retonMd 
to  the  lines,  two  welcome  acquisitions.  Baker  had  bea 
ill,  and  Clifford  was  giving  up  Oeneral's  orderly  daty. 

I  was  one  of  four  for  ration  fatigue  to  the  town.  I 
breakfasted  in  town  with  the  fatigue  party.  There  wm 
again  notices  read  out  in  Camp  to  men  wishing  to  join  Uu 
Police,  but  nothing  comes  of  it ;  do  man  is  allowed  to  jcML 
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The  recent  rains  had  softened  the  earth  and  the  ants  were 
adding  lobes  of  new  work  to  some  of  the  old  hills. 

This  being  St.  Andrew's  Day  and  many  Scots  living  in 
Harrismith,  there  was  a  Scotch  concert  at  the  Hall. 
General  Bundle  and  some  of  his  Staff  attended.  I  had  a 
pass.  I  dined  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  concert.  Our  wounded — Gray,  F.  W.  Scott, 
J.  Morgan,  Thornton  and  Morris — went  off  to-day  for 
Mooi  Biver. 

Napier  and  Barrington  got  their  commissions  confirmed  neoember  i. 
to-day.  There  were  now  only  eleven  men  available  for 
Company  duties.  I  got  a  concert  pass,  as  some  of  our 
men  were  on  the  programme.  Homcastle  was  amusing, 
and  kept  the  audience  in  roars.  A  disgraceful  row 
occurred  on  account  of  two  young  officers,  with  too 
much  liquor  aboard,  who  created  a  disturbance  by  a  noisy 
interruption  of  the  performers. 

'*  It  was,  thank  Ood,  no  officer  of  oars ! " 

The  Hall  was  very  crowded,  and  they  were  given  to 
understand  very  plainly  that  if  they  did  not  remain  quiet 
they  would  be  pitched  out  neck  and  crop.    I  was  on  night  ^^<^^'  ^ 
guard  with  T.  A.  Scott,  third  relief. 

Church  Parade;  very  numerously  attended.  General 
Boyes  was  there.  Napier  was  in  charge  of  our  Company. 
This  was  his  first  appearance  as  an  officer. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wrote  many  letters.  We  gave  in  to 
the  stores  everything  we  could  spare.  It  was  said  that  we 
were  likely  to  go  on  trek  again  to-morrow.  Our  Company 
now  lessened  very  considerably.  Cholmeley,  Caldwell, 
Ouvry,  Heame,  F.  J.  B.  Lee  and  others  left  on  obtaining 
their  discharges  or  on  being  invalided. 
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Decembers. 
Steyeille  6  ftjn. 
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lereOle  8  ^m. 


)eoemberA. 
toveille  8  ft.111. 


I  WAS  very  ill  of  violent  diarrhoea.  I  spent  a  horrible 
night.  Palmer  and  Barrington  came  to  me  and 
strongly  advised  me  to  be  invalided,  for  I  was  looking  iD 
as  well  as  feeling  ill.  I  went  to  the  doctor  and  he  gave 
me  medicine  and  ordered  rest !  We  held  onrselves  in 
readiness  to  trek  at  3  p.m.,  but  we  did  not  start  ontS 
4  p.m.  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  my  Company  or  for  my 
Company  to  leave  me.  Meikle,  who  was  also  ill,  joined 
me,  and  we  rode  out,  taking  it  quietly  with  the  rear  gnaid. 
General  Bundle  inspected  the  Brigade  before  its  departon. 
We  camped  four  miles  out  near  our  old  bridge.  Whan 
Barrington  saw  me  in  camp  he  urged  me  to  retoxn  to 
Harrismith,  but  I  told  him  I  wished  to  remain  with  the 
Company,  and  that  I  should  be  well  in  the  morning,  that 
Harrismith  did  not  suit  my  health.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  say  that  I  had  ''  done  my  share." 

Started  at  4.30.,  apparently  on  a  Bethlehem  road.  Oor 
destination  was  quite  imknown  to  us.  After  a  midday 
halt  we  pushed  on  to  Elands  Biver  Bridge,  eighteen  miki 
from  Harrismith.  General  Boyes  was  in  command  of  the 
Brigade.  We  had  four  guns  of  the  77th  and  79th  Batteries, 
one  pom-pom,  Maxims,  about  260 1.Y.,  and  the  East  Yoriu, 
and  Manchester  Infantry.    We  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy. 

We  marched  in  fine  drizzling  rain  for  ten  wikB, 
trekking  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Every  one  was 
drenched.  None  of  the  enemy  was  seen.  I  was  itiD 
feeling  desperately  ill,  and  went  again  to  the  doctor,    fib 
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gave  me  medicine.  Whilst  I  was  at  the  doctor's  Colonel 
Finnan  came  up  and  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and  said  he 
was  sorry  I  was  so  ill.  During  the  night  it  was  very  wet 
Blankets  were  damp  and  clammy. 

We  went  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  about  fifteen  Deoemb«r  e. 
miles.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  making  for  Beitz.  Boers 
attacked  us  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  and  rather  heavily 
on  the  left  rear.  Thirty-fourth  was  part  of  the  right  flank 
guard,  but  did  not  get  into  touch.  The  weather  was  very 
unsettled.  In  the  afternoon  we  experienced  another 
thunderstorm  with  heavy  rain.  The  veldt  was  green,  and 
the  grass  was  getting  long  and  luxuriant.  We  passed 
fields  of  green  oats,  saddle  high.  Many  pretty  wild 
flowers  were  in  bloom.  At  noon  the  General  managed 
to  heliograph  to  Harrismith,  Platberg  station. 

We  rode  eight  miles  into  Beitz.  I  rode  with  Bloimt,  gJ^^J^ 
who  was  also  very  iU.  We  found  the  garrison  well,  only 
occasionally  disturbed  by  guerillas.  The  day  was  very 
fine.  Three  of  the  Manchester  Mounted  Infantry  were 
either  captured  or  killed  in  the  right  rear.  They  had  dis- 
mounted and  their  horses  stampeded  on  being  fired  at  by 
some  Boers.  Nothing  was  heard  of  them  after.  We 
camped  on  the  west  side  of  Beitz.  We  found  McDonnell, 
of  the  Military  PoUce,  here,  and  he  rejoined  our  lines. 
Blount  and  J.  C.  McUwraith  had  to  go  into  hospital,  being 
vexy  ill.  Thirty-fourth  was  getting  attenuated  indeed.  In 
the  afternoon  N.  Walker  asked  me  to  lasso  a  colt  that  was 
troubling  the  lines.  I  constructed  a  lasso  out  of  some  halter 
ropes  and  caught  the  colt,  but  broke  the  ring  finger  of  my 
left  hand,  which  caught  in  a  headstall  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  rope.  The  doctor  said  the  joint  was  twisted  and 
pnt  my  hand  in  a  splint.    It  was  about  full  moon. 

In  the  morning  my  finger  was  much  swollen,  and  John  December  a 
Edwards  filed  off  a  ring  that  I  had  had  on  my  finger  for  g^a^. 
ten  years.    It  was  a  ps^ul  operation.    He  held  my  hand 
opa  the  tyre  of  the  Maxim  cart-wheel.    It  was  a  half  an 
hour's  job,  as  the  ring  was  so  far  imbedded  in  the  swelling. 
"  Willie  "  did  the  work  very  skilfully. 
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We  left  Keitz  at  midday  and  travelled  io  a  soatb- 
weaterly  direction  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  almost  doe 
west.  After  trekking  twelve  miles  we  came  to  the  deep 
drift  of  a  river,  and  the  tran^ort  was  a  great  while 
crossing.  Our  Company  waggons  did  not  arrive  unlil 
past  nine.  My  hand  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pajn.  and  I 
was  still  ill  and  run  down.  I  was  miahle  to  get  lea  or 
supper.  Jacoby  and  Edmondaton  sent  me  some  coffee 
and  biscuit.  We  saw  Boers  to-day,  but  only  out  of  range. 
There  was  a  little  cannonading  and  pom-pom  firing  on 
oar  part. 

We  started  at  4.30,  but  a  balf-raile  from  camp  we  bad 
to  halt  to  await  much  of  the  transport  which  had  beeo 
unable  to  cross  the  drift  during  the  night.  This  caused 
a  delay  of  two  hours.  We  travelled  generally  in  a 
direction  south-west.  At  a  little  drift  a  heavily  laden 
waggon  was  overturned.  The  accident  was  due  to  the 
very  great  carelessness  of  a  Kaffir  driver,  and  he  was 
sjamboked  in  punishment  by  the  transport  rider.  Tbia 
again  delayed  the  column  a  short  while.  The  Pioaeen 
dug  for  buried  ammunition  and  arms  at  various  farms- 
Two  farms  were  burnt.  Straggling  bands  of  Boers  wen 
seen  and  the  Artillery  shelled  them.  Thirty-fourth  Com- 
pany was  advance  guard.  We  camped  at  one  o'clock 
eight  miles  from  the  last  camp.  In  the  afternoon  a 
reconnaissance  was  made  to  some  farms.  Thirty-foortb 
Company  was  excused  and  remained  in  camp.  Tbe  Rian 
almost  everywhere  has  renewed  itself. 

The  camp  remained  stationary  to-day.  There  was  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  to  the  north-east  to  bum  soiot 
farms.     Force  returned  early  In  tbe  afternoon. 

We  started  at  4.40.  Thirty-fourth  Company  was  mi' 
guard  under  Captain  Brune.  With  Bowers  I  was  rear  road 
guide  for  the  rear  flank  guards.  Only  three  or  fonr  milM 
from  camp  a  very  bnak  cannonading  began  and  coostaal 
pom-pom  lire.  The  Boers  held  a  strong  position  at  a  Nek 
in  the  direct  front.  It  took  us  half  an  homr  to  dislodge 
them,  and  then  they  took  up  sniping  positions  on  ko{ik 
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ranges  to  our  right  and  left.  We  came  into  range  several 
times.  We  halted  at  noon  for  a  midday  rest,  but  the 
weather  became  so  threatening  and  stormy  that  the 
Qeneral  ordered  camp  to  be  pitched.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  deluging  rain  and  a  thunderstorm.  The  camp 
was  at  a  drift  by  J.  C.  de  Yilliers'  Farm.  A  telegraph 
line  crossed  camp  in  a  southerly  direction,  so  that  we 
must  be  at  some  point  directly  between  Lindley  and 
Bethlehem. 

Captain  Brune's  stable  boy  and  servant's  helper,  a 
young  Boer,  whom  we  nicknamed  *^  Eruger,"  was  to-day 
in  a  Boer  farm  garden  (General  Brand's  Farm?),  and 
noticing  recently  disturbed  ground  he  dug  and  found 
an  almost  new  Mauser  rifle. 

Thirty-fourth  Company  was  reserve  squadron  with  the  December  la. 
guns  and  pom-poms  From  camp  we  ascended  a  long  "^^'^ 
alope  of  over  four  miles  to  a  skyhne.  We  travelled 
south-west.  General  Boyes  rode  near  us  for  some  hours. 
The  guns  searched  the  ridges  to  right  and  left.  We  only 
saw  a  few  Boers  at  a  great  distance.  They  fired  on  one 
of  the  flank  guards  who  burnt  a  farm  on  the  right. 
Their  range  was  very  wild.  Thirty-fourth  were  ordered 
to  charge  a  kraal  supposed  to  be  held  by  Boers.  Under 
Palmer  and  Napier  we  made  a  perfectly  mad  gallop  to 
kopjes  and  ridges,  but  the  enemy  left.  We  galloped  over 
some  wicked-looking  rifle  pits  under  a  kopje,  that  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  They  were 
sheer  with  the  ground  and  the  earth  removed  from  their 
neighbourhood. 

We  camped  twelve  miles  from  last  camp,  within  sight 
of  the  great  Senekal  Bergs  and  even  Wonderkop  in  the 
far  distance.  At  one  of  our  short  halts  Colonel  Firman 
caught  an  immense  green  insect  of  the  grasshopper  type. 
It  was  beautifully  tinted  and  was  examined  with  much 
interest. 

Thirty-fourth   were  left  flank  guard  in  Une  with  the  December  is 

^  «     1       j^  "wrT  Reveille  3  a-e 

front  waggon  of  the  Convoy.    We  saw  no  enemy  on  our 
,  but  along  the  right,  from  high  ridges,  firing  was 
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constant.  No  one  was  hart.  We  had  a  fine,  hot  day's 
march.  For  most  of  the  day  I  was  connecting  file  with 
Baker.  Baker's  horse  gave  ont  and  I  was  left  to  woik 
alone. 

While  I  was  now  riding  in  the  firing-line,  I  coold  not 
yet  carry  a  rifle  on  acconnt  of  my  hand,  which  was  painful 
and  in  splints.  We  arrived  at  Zand  River  crossing  aboat 
seven  or  eight  miles  north-west  of  Biddolphsberg  where 
we  camped,  and  many  men  got  a  grateful  plunge  in  the 
sandy  pools  in  the  afternoon. 
^S^  ^^  At  3.45  the  84th  Company  made  a  start  on  the  Sendnl 
'*™'  Boad,  long  before  light.     The  moon  was  in  the  last 

quarter.  I  was  advance  left  road  guard  with  a  member 
of  the  35th  Company  as  companion  file.  Eelsey  witili 
another  35th  man  was  to  the  right  of  the  load.  The 
riding  up  of  ridges  and  to  kraals  was  exciting  woik. 
Five  himdred  yards  in  rear  of  us  was  Captain  Brone  witili 
Lieutenant  Barrington  acting  as  his  galloper.  Captain 
Brune  was  directing  the  advance  guard's  movementa 
Thirty-fourth  under  Palmer  and  Napier  were  to  the 
right,  and  35th  were  to  the  left.  The  ground  was 
surmised  to  be  dangerous  and  was  taken  carefully.  We 
met  with  little  opposition.  A  few  snipers'  shots  were  all. 
As,  soon  after  daylight,  we  neared  the  final  ridge  that  hid 
the  Senekal  Eopje  from  our  view,  two  scouts  rode  out 
from  the  35th  Company  towards  this  ridge,  and  they  were 
sniped  by  three  shots  and,  thinking  the  ridge  was  held, 
they  retired  to  report.  Lieutenant  Barrington  rode 
forward  to  us  and  said  to  me,  "  Captain  Brune  says 
you  must  ride  up  that  ridge,  and  remember  there  is  a 
stone  wall  you  will  have  to  get  through  at  the  top,  so  be 
careful."  My  companion  told  me  his  horse  was  a  slow 
one,  and  he  would  hke  to  make  the  pace.  I  said  my  pony 
was  fast,  and  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  do  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  I  galloped  for  the  ridge 
at  as  quick  a  pace  as  my  pony  could  go.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  reached  the  summit  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  wall,  and  just  over  the  skyline  was  a  big  Kafir 
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kraal.  About  four  hundred  yards  in  the  valley  beyond, 
galloping  towards  Senekal,  were  two  mounted  men,  but 
I  had  no  rifle  and  they  quickly  got  out*  of  sight.  My 
companion  smartly  joined  me,  and  then  to  the  right  we 
saw  Palmer  and  his  men  galloping  around  the  foot  of  the 
hill  we  were  on.  Many  Kaffirs  swarmed  out  of  the  huts 
and  told  us  that  Boers  were  in  Senekal;  they  did  not 
know  how  many.  We  halted  here  until  some  Artillery 
and  Infantry  came  up  and  some  of  the  I.  Y.  flank  guards. 
CSolonel  Firman  ordered  Palmer  to  take  84th  at  a  gallop 
in  extended  order  over  the  east  (our  left)  end  of  Senekal 
Kopje— other  Companies  would  follow,  also  a  gun.  We 
swept  down  at  a  good  pace,  and  at  the  summit  we  were 
met  by  a  Boer  volley  from  the  south  side  of  Senekal. 
Palmer  made  us  swerve,  and  we  dismounted  on  the 
skyline  and  returned  the  fire.  Our  fire  caused  the  enemy 
to  leave  the  ridges,  and  the  gun  and  a  pom-pom  and  other 
Companies  coming  up  to  assist  they  were  thrown  into 
some  confusion,  and  our  shells,  it  was  apparent,  must 
have  caused  several  casualties  among  them.  After 
carefully  scouting  the  spruits  we  entered  the  town.  We 
were  the  first  in  and  we  bought  bread,  milk,  and  unripe 
fruit  from  various  houses.  We  were  informed  that  the 
main  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  left  Senekal  yesterday  and 
this  morning.  We  camped  on  the  summit  of  the  kopje 
cm  the  site  of  our  first  battle. 

By  our  entry  into  Senekal  eight  prisoners  were  released 
— Captain  Lee,  B.A.,  6Sth  Battery,  and  seven  men  of 
various  Companies  of  mounted  troops. 

A  cattle  guard  of  ten  men  was  required  this  morning.  December  is. 
I  slept  last  night  most  deeply  and  heavily  as  if  nature  ^  ^^ 

had  been  a  bit  played  out.  I  made  a  survey  of  the  kopje 
for  future  reference,  paying  one  of  the  Manchester 
In&mtry  to  help  me.  We  set  stations  by  a  hand  compass 
and  then  paced  the  distances  and  noted  the  rise,  fall,  or 
declivities  from  the  outline  made  by  the  stations.  It  was 
a  rough  method,  and  the  compass  was  very  restless  for 
two  xeatons — ^the  iron-stone  stratum  and  the  thunder- 
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stonuB  in  progress  throughout  the  day.     We  woriced 
hard  at  the  notes  from  11.30  to  3.30  (8ee  page  92). 

Two  Malta  M.  I.  released  yesterday  wore  temponrily 
attached  lo  34tb  to-day.  Others  were  attached  to  vanoot 
Companies. 

Wilson  had  a  narrow  escape  on  the  morning  csttifl 
guard.  He  rode  out  to  a  Kaflir  kraal  to  try  to  buy  eg^ 
When  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  kraal  three  mea 
beckoned  him  to  come  on.  They  were  Boers,  and  WUaon 
tamed  and  galloped  away  under  fire.  He  escaped 
unhurt. 

A  reconnaissance  in  force  was  made  to  the  south.  I 
was  unable  to  go.  Two  hours  later  heavy  fire  o( 
pom-pom,  cannon,  and  Maxim  could  be  heard.  TIm 
force  returned  at  midday  and  said  that  the  enemy  bad 
scattered  on  all  sides  after  giving  a  volley  or  two. 
Bonghton  was  grazed  on  a  finger  by  a  bullet.  Then 
were  no  other  casualties. 

At  duak  I  and  six  others  of  the  Company  were  eniend 
at  the  Brigade  Field  Hospital  as  unfit  for  field  serricQ  (or 
the  present. 

A  reconnaissance  in  force  was  planned  for  the  conntiT 
lying  in  the  direction  of  Trommel.  The  Mancbest«r 
Infantry  and  two  guns  were  left  to  occupy  Senekal.  Tht 
force  went  out  at  4.30.  Several  of  us  did  not  go.  bnl 
remained  in  the  hospital  lines.  Towards  the  aftemoan  wa 
heard  firing  in  a  south-west  by  west  direction.  I  walked 
down  with  Frodsham,  who  was  ill,  to  the  farm  at  the  foot 
of  the  kopje  and  bought  some  bread  and  butter.  I  Umb 
visited  the  lines  of  the  Boer  famihes  we  bad  picked  Dp 
at  various  points  on  the  trek  to  Senekal.  Tlitsre  was 
altogether  150  men.  women,  and  cbUdreu.  I  found  tfaot 
views  on  the  situation  rather  mixed.  Several  wished  the 
war  could  be  ended  in  any  way.  I  was  better,  bat  Uf 
hand  gave  me  much  trouble,  and  my  finger  will  aim]* 
have  a  stiff  joint. 

No  news  of  our  force.  Hospital  rsveiUe  wm  at 
7.30.  a.m.      Th«  doctor  says  "spUotB"  for  my  btai. 
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The  enemy's  scoata  came  in  close  enough  to  be  shelled 
from  the  kopje.  The  Artillery  fired  three  or  four  shells 
into  them.  Meikle,  Weisberg,  BIyth  and  1  were  allowed 
to  go  to  dinner  in  tovra  at  midday.  I  wrote  some  copies 
of  the  "  Ballad  of  the  34th  "  for  Napier  and  others  who 
had  asked  for  them.  Weather  dull  and  threatening,  with 
lightning  and  rain  during  the  night. 

Reveille  was  late  in  the  hospital  lines.    A  small  convoy  Deflemi 

of  provisions  went  out  to  the  camp  of  our  little  field  force 

about  five  or  six  miles  south-west,     A  picket  claimed  to 

have  killed  a  Boer  this  morning.     During  the  forenoon 

the   Artillery   agaiu   shelled   a   body   of   Boers   scouting 

within  camion  range.     It  was  a  very  wet  day  and  fears 

were    entertained    that    the   spruit   would    rise,   so    we 

evacuated  Senekal  soon  after  midday,  taking  our  prisoners 

along.     The  rain  drenched  everything  and  everybody,  and 

we  were  soaked  also  to  our  knees  with  mud  and  slush.     I 

_  led  my  horse  for  comfort's  sake.     We  joined  the  Brigade 

uamp  at  sunset,  when  the  sky  cleared  a  bit.     We  were 

Etold  that  the  force  had  made  two  reconnaissances  from 

'  this  camp  with  little  or  no  result.     They  once  came  in 

Bight  of  a  few  Boers,  but  the  pom-pom  pole  broke  at  a 

critical  moment.     This  camp  was  on  Hendrik  Delpoort's 

Farm,  named  Boodekop  Farm. 

Thirty-fourth  were  rear  guard.  We  started  at  4.30, 
Some  of  our  men  look  very  much  mn  down.  I  rode  with 
several  others  in  a  waggon.  We  went  on  towards  Winhurg 
on  an  eastern  road.  We  had  views  of  Biddulphsberg,  Tafel- 
berg,  and  Witkop  in  our  rear,  and  later  we  came  into  view 
of  the  Wittebergen  and  Wonderkop  on  our  left.  The 
Olamorgans  were  advance  guard.  At  10  a.m.  we  saw  and 
heard  firing  on  our  left,  and  bullets  whistled  over  the 
waggons.  The  Glamorgan's  advance  Scouts  had  run  on  to 
some  sunk  trenches  of  the  Boers  and  were  met  by  a  rattling 
voUey.  Private  Nell  was  instantly  killed  and  Sergeant 
Thomas  was  wounded  in  two  places — one  bullet  ploughing 
his  cheek  and  piercing  his  ear.  Thomas  took  it  verynon- 
iDtly.     The  Artillery,  at  quite  close  range,  put  shell 
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after  shell  among  the  fleeing  Boers.  Tbe  pom-pom  had 
been  disabled.  We  found  some  baried  ammonition  wbA 
burnt  some  fann  oathouses  near  by.  It  was  a  coriotu  coin- 
cidence that  Private  Nell  shoold  have  been  killed  on  Nel't 
Fann  of  Sareebosch,  said  to  be  the  property  of  Nel  tbi 
Pieldcomet  killed  by  the  34th  on  May  25tb  at  3en«kal. 
The  Column,  which  had  been  checked  for  a  short  wliile, 
then  proceeded,  and  after  a  long  inarch  arrived  in  camp 
at  2.30  at  Wildebeestelaagte,  which  was  the  farm  of  Dtric 
Uys.  Upon  our  pitching  camp  the  Boers  came  in  and  fired 
at  our  pickets,  and  onr  Infantry  kept  up  a  reply  for  sooia 
time.  A  great  crowd  attended  the  funeral  of  poor  yomig 
Nell — nearly  all  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  MornilnJ 
Infantry  and  some  of  the  Infantry  and  some  of  tti 
prisoners.  A  band  played,  and  all  sang,  "  Nearer,  tajQt^ 
to  Thee."  The  General  was  there,  tall,  dignified,  wai 
with  a  calm  and  kindly  face ;  he  is  always  a  stzikilg 
and  distinguished  figure.  The  Lieutenant  conunaadiBf 
the  Glaroorgans  read  the  service. 

BIyth  and  "Weisberg  returned  to  the  lines  to-day.  T.A. 
Scott  rode  on  horseback  with  the  hospital  waggons,  lookiiiK 
very,  very  ill. 

There  was  a  fine  and  vivid  rainbow  towards  tfae 
evening. 

Weather  cleared  after  heavy  rain  last  night.  We 
started  at  4.30.  At  nine  the  cannon  shelled  tbe  kopjes  lo 
the  right.  Not  many  Boers  were  seen  all  day.  We  did 
not  keep  to  the  road,  but  tbe  waggons  marched  ax  or 
SBfwi  abreast  over  the  veldt,  beai-ing  in  a  soutfa-westeity 
direction — towards  Wiubiirg.  We  made  a  long  bat  not 
unpleasant  march.  Thirty-fourth  were  reserve  aqtudrm 
with  one  of  the  guns.  Tbe  recent  rains  bad  freaheiiud  tba 
colour  of  the  country.  Since  tbe  camp  at  De  ViUian* 
Farm  the  prevailing  colour  had  been  khaki,  indicMiiig  m 
insofficiency  of  rain  within  that  district.  A  dozen  ifak 
men  rode  on  our  waggon,  on  which  there  were  ta* 
^Tetched  sheep  lied  by  the  lugH,  and  beudwt  tbew  thai 
were  tents  and  kits.     A  ftick  officer  had  one  mule 
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ill  to  himself.  Meikle,  Green,  Weedon,  Frodsham, 
Wilson,  and  others  were  on  our  waggon.  We  camped 
iboat  three  or  four  miles  north-east  of  Winbmrg  on  Pete 
ICar6'B  Farm,  Elipplaatsfontein. 

We  arrived  at  Winburg  about  9  a.m.,  and  camped  in  rJJSoS?*' 
Aie  northern  precincts  of  the  town.  I  felt  very  ill  all  day. 
[  was  dismissed  the  field  hospital  because  I  did  not  wish 
k>  join  a  base  hospital,  and  I  hoped  to  recover  enough  for 
iaty  in  a  few  days.  The  doctor  gave  me  medicine,  but  I 
xmld  neither  eat  nor  do  efficient  work.  The  severe 
lervioe  lately  had  searched  out  every  one  of  us,  and  the 
Sompany  looked  a  wreck  of  itself.  I  came  very  near  to 
ftirowing  up  the  sponge,  for  I  was  so  disheartened.  Otily 
iny  ardent  desire  to  see  it  through  with  my  Company  lent 
me  pluck  enough  not  to  give  in  and  to  hold  myself  daily 
in  hand.  The  doctor  gave  me  a  ''  Bide  with  the  Convoy 
ik  present "  note.  I  went  into  Winburg  to  send  a  cable- 
^m  for  one  of  the  men  on  duty.  I  wrote  two  short 
letters  and  returned  to  camp  and  went  to  bed  before 
lark. 

Blyth,  Ghreen,  T.  A.  Scott,  Fortescue,  and  others  were 
Aliged  to  go  into  the  Town  Army  Hospital. 

During  the  past  week  or  so  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  few  notes  of  the  composition  of  the  Convoy  and 
transport,  types  of  waggons  and  carts,  kinds  of  draught 
stock,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  and  other  particulars. 
rhe  following  is  an  outline : — 

The  waggon  with  the  tarpaulin  over  bent  ribs  and  the 
Uiny  waggon  with  box  sides  of  equal  height,  the  Cape 
oarty  the  ambulance,  the  van,  water-carts  and  barrels  on 
irheels,  double-barrelled  water-carts,  regulation  water- 
oart,  ammunition  waggon,  mules— teams  of  ten,  twelve, 
ind  sixteen,  and  oxen  sixteen  in  a  team,  and  their  colours 
[natohed  in  a  good  team. 

The  loads  and  the  methods  of  loading  of  waggons,  the 
nacnit-loaded  waggons,  the  kit-loaded  waggons,  grain- 
iMided  waggons — mealies,  oats,  &c.,  in  sacks  of  every  sort 
-*  ni6«t>loaded   waggons,    jam-loaded    waggons,    sugar. 
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firewood,  utensils,  dixies,  swung  beds  for  drivers,  the 
thousand  and  one  things  suspended  from  the  poles, 
guards,  side  racks,  and  stays  of  the  waggons,  buckets, 
ropes,  cables,  spare  yokes  and  pins,  Kb&t  crocks  or 
ppts. 
2*o2S^»-        An-  order  to  trek  was  countermanded,  for  the  CJonvoy 

Reveillo  6  a.m.  '  * 

sundfty.  ^1^  not  ready. 

At  this  time  I  realised  that  if  I  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  several  others  in  the  Company  and  hire  a 
Kaffir  boy  to  help  me  in  my  cooking,  kit  carrying,  and 
similar  service  I  should  very  likely  go  under.  I  obtained* 
pass  to  the  town,  and  at  the  transport  yard  I  got  a  likely 
looking  Basuto  boy  on  terms  of  one  pound  a  month  and 
his  rations.    His  name  was  Jacob. 

Captain  Brune  was  appointed  Aide  to  General  B<^yet, 
and  he  again  left  our  Company  for  the  Staff  to-day.  He 
called  around  at  the  tents  and  said  that  it  would  be  alwajfi 
his  pleasure  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  34th  Compaajt 
that  he  would  try  to  further  the  interests  of  those  men 
who  desired  to  get  Police  or  other  billets. 

Winburg  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from  the 
main  line.  We  saw  several  trains  passing  the  oamp  wifli 
small  parties  of  troops.  Eighty  of  the  Manchester 
Infantry  left  for  Pretoria  to  go  into  training  for  Mounted 
Infantry. 
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bad  been  hoped  among  our  men  that  we  should  be  gJJimb„94. 
lowed  to  spend  Christmas  in  Winburg,  but  that  was  »«v«flie  5  A.m. 
0  be.  We  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  trek  at  seven 
9k.  No  one  knew  our  destination — some  held  that 
vere  going  to  Eroonstad,  others  to  Lindley,  Harri- 
1,  or  to  occupy  Tafelberg,  according  to  individual 
16.  After  a  midday  halt  we  marched  until  sunset  in 
action  somewhat  north  of  east.  It  was  a  fine,  warm 
About  three  hundred  of  the  Colonial  mounted 
Ml  joined  the  Brigade  at  Winburg ;  we  do  not  know 
low  long.  Some  of  them  are  old  hands  who  have 
tied ;  most  of  them  are  new  and  raw  and  are  not 
riders,  nor  Colonials.  We  camped  at  Kaffir  Kop  in 
lirection  of  Besters  Flats.     No  Boers  were  seen  all 

e  trekked  at  4.45  a.m.,  apparently  north-east,  but  i>eoembw96. 

5  very  slowly  and    indirectly  I    could    not    judge  ^^JSi^. 

rately.      At   8  o'clock  we    came  into    touch  with 

her  Brigade,  which  was  stated  to  be  part  of  Colonel 

te's  Division  or  Brigade.     Thirty-fourth  and  35th 

advance  guard.    We  halted,  and  our  transport  officers 

9ed  to  hand  over  sixteen  waggons  of  provisions. 

hlmer  is  now  in  conmiand  of  34th.     Of  the  enemy 

two  Cape  carts  were  seen  to-day,  which  some  of  our 

followed,  but  suspecting  from  their  movements  that 

were  decoys  the  pursuit  was  given  up.     At  midday 

Brigade  crossed  a  drift  into  a  little  plain  between 
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three  round  kops,  two  of  which  a  guide  told  me  were 
called  Spy  Eop  and  Leeuw  Eop.  For  the  rest  of  the  diy 
we  were  allowed  to  spend  Christmas  as  best  we  coold 
under  the  circumstances.  The  General  officially  wished 
us  a  merry  Christmas.  Bations  were  made  plentiful. 
An  impromptu  sing-song  was  got  up.  Carols  were  song. 
The  35th  Company  decorated  a  Christmas  tree,  which  was 
very  amusing.  AU  kinds  of  odd  things — empty  jam  pots, 
and  tins  and  odd  garments  and  socks — were  the  gifts. 

Many  idle  rumours  were  about — that  De  Wet  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  beset  by  many  of  our  colmnns,  te. 
Movements  are  being  kept  very  secret. 

We  saw  many  wildebeeste  and  buck  to-day,  and  tuo 
wildebeeste  or  gnu  calves  were  brought  into  camp. 

The  following  is  a  roll  of  the  Company  on  Chzistmii 
morning,  December  25, 1900 : — 


Lieutenant  Palmer  (oom- 

Homoastle. 

WaUwr,Geo.A. 

manding). 

Hioks. 

Walktf.NigeL 

Lieutenant  Napier. 

Hunt. 

Wilshin,  T.  J. 

Lieatenant  Barrington. 

Heenan. 

Wilshin,  B.  V. 

Agnew. 

Jaooby. 

Wilson. 

Bonghton. 

Isard. 

Weedon,  F.  J. 

Barrows. 

Kelsey. 

Weedon,  H. 

Baker. 

Lee,  T. 

WdtbMg. 

Bowers. 

Meikle. 

Cowan. 

Marriott. 

Odx  SicmB. 

Clifford. 
Comer. 

McBwraith,  J.  H. 
Paparritor. 

(ir««Mi  aMmM). 

Day. 

PhUlips. 

HaU. 

Edwards. 

BaUi. 

Canny. 

Edmondston. 

Roberts. 

Campbell 

Frodsham. 

Biohards. 

Stephen. 

Groat. 

Smyth. 

Smart. 

Battaliom  Staff. 

Peaoook,  B.8.M. 

Langlej,  Q.M.S.M. 

Hides,  O.B.  Sergt 

i. 

Attachbd  to  General's  Staff. 

Captain  Prideauz  Bnine 

Pte.  MoKeohnie 

Pte.  Bobinson 

December  96. 


Reveille  had  been  ordered  at  4.30,  but  in  the  ni^  m 
order  came  around  altering  it  to  SJSO,  and  we  aU  got  ip 
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and  were  ready  to  trek.     Then  another  order  came  to  us 
to  "  stand  to,"  and  then  to  outspan  and  off  saddle  again. 

We  finally  resaddled  and  started  at  10.30.  rounded 
Leeuw  Kop  and  marched  five  or  six  miles  in  an  easterly 
direction  and  camped.  The  position  of  camp  seemed  to 
form  the  apex  of  a  triangle  of  which  Winburg  and 
Senekal  foiiued  the  other  angles,  twenty  miles  distant 
on  about  the  west  and  north.  This  was  as  near  as  I 
could  make  out  oui-  bearings.  The  Colonials  parted  with 
us  here  and  went  to  our  left  as  a  separate  column.  Thirty- 
fourth  was  rear  guard  to-day.  I  was  afternoon  grazing 
guard.  The  S.'ith  men  got  their  young  gnu  to  be  suckled 
by  a.  goat,  but  failed  to  induce  it  to  accept  a  mare  as  a 
foster-mother.  Thirty-fourth  discovered  ninety  sacks  of 
good  fiour  at  a  farm,  and  it  was  subsequently  put  into 
stores.     My  band  was  still  disabled  and  in  splints. 

We  stood  to  our  horses  ready  saddled  until  ten  o'clock,  j 
and  then  we  started  in  a  north-east  by  east  direction  for 
Senekal.  It  came  out  in  orders  that  a  body  of  troops 
ooder  Colonel  Firman  were  to  garrison  Senekal  until 
January  4th.  The  force  consisted  of  half  the  Manchester 
Infantry,  about  400  men,  one  Battalion  of  I.Y.  (about 
250  men),  some  Manchester  M. I.,  a  couple  of  IS-pounders, 
a  pom-pom,  and  Maxim. 

The  rest  of  the  Brigade  under  General  Boyes,  in- 
cluding, I  think,  the  Colonials,  which  we  passed  on 
leaving  camp,  returned  to  Winburg. 

During  the  delay  in  the  morning  Napier  told  me 
not  to  trouble  to  fall  in  the  lines  to-day,  so  I  rode  near 
the  advanced  gun  almost  all  day.  It  was  fine,  clear,  and 
hot. 

Thirty-fourth  were  left  advance  guard  under  Palmer, 
Napier,  and  Harrington.  As  our  Column  approached 
Senekal  the  kopje  was  shelled  and  about  two  hundred  of 
the  enemy  galloped  out  of  Senekal,  some  by  the  north  road 
and  others  over  the  kopje.  Thirty-fourth  now  galloped 
around  to  the  left,  not  very  far  out  from  the  Column 
and  well  within  sight  of  us.    Palmer  rode,  somewhat  iti 
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advance  of  his  Compauy,  to  the  rise  overlooking  the  spruit 
to  esamine  the  ground  when  Napier  pnehed  forward  to 
him  and  said,  "  Look  here,  old  chap,  I  can't  see  yoa  take 
all  the  risks !  "  For  a  moment  the  Compuiy  paused  on 
the  skyline  when  the  enemy  were  observed  in  the  spiuil. 
and  the  enemy  upon  seeing  that  their  presence  was  dis- 
covered opened  lire  with  a  murderous  volley.  Napier  w« 
shot  through  the  wrist  and  stomach.  He  maintaioed 
strength  tu  canter  with  the  rest  to  cover,  when  Jaooby 
and  othL^rn  helped  him  from  his  horse.  This  was  about 
1.30  or  2  o'clock  p.m.  From  where  I  was  1  could  see  the 
attack,  and  that  some  untoward  incident  had  occurred. 
Napier's  wound  was  at  once  seen  to  be  a  dangerous  one. 
That  afternoon  there  was  much  sadness  in  oar  lines, 
for  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  every  one.  Camp  w«s 
again  pitched  on  the  top  of  the  kopje. 

To-day  was  the  anniversary  of  my  attestation.  I  h*d 
been  one  year  a  soldier  of  the  Queen. 

^  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  House  od  Napier, 
as  successfully  as  could  be  hoped  for,  but  there  was  little 
hope  held  out  of  recovery. 

8ome  Boers  ventured  in  close  enongh  to  snipe  at  ooi 
Artillery  and  the  kopje  pickets.     The  fire  was  retomed. 

God  help  us!  Napier  died  at  12.5&.  The  first  oS  oat 
old  Section  III.,  Enightshridge  Barrack  Room,  to  ([o  on; 
The  best  and  most  lovable.  It  is  a  sod  blow  to  tu. 
ChfFord  was  with  him  when  he  died,  Harringtoii 
only  just  left  him.  He  and  Barrington  were  cloM: 
Hie  cof6n  was  placed  on  a  gun.  All  who  oonld, 
and  men  of  the  whole  force,  attended  the 
Colonel  Firman  read  the  service.  The  bcaran 
Agnew,  Clifford,  Edmondston.  Faber,  Jacobj,  . 
Bichards.  The  poor  boy  was  buried  betweaa 
cemetery  wall  and  the  grave  of  Major  Dalbiac. 

A  good  and  brave  comrade  gone !     Some  of   hta 
words,   as   his   mind    wandered,   were   an   order    to 
Company,  "Keep  e.\tended,  34th!"  which    was    qiaU 
characteristic  of  hia  natural  and  conatant  thoaghUalnMi 
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of  others.     There  were  other  heartrending  words  spoken 
aad  some  messages  of  a  private  nature. 

I  was  night  guard  last  night  and  stable  guard  to-day,  gJJ^i^^ 
Daties  were  heavy  owing  to  the  small  number  of  men 

available  for  dnty.  I 

About  twenty  Boers,  mostly  without  arms,  gave  them-  J 

selves  up  in  little  groups  to-day.     Tbey  said  thai  they  ■ 

had  been  forced  unwillingly  into  the  field.  H 

A  party  of  the  enemy  6red  briskly  at  our  Kaffirs  on  H 

the    north    side   of    the    kopje.      The    Artillery   shelled  H 

tbem.     We  beard  a  bullet    or    two    whistle  overhead  H 

as  we  waited  in  line  for  the  doctor  this  morning  at  1 
10  a.m. 

This  morning  at  two  o'clock  Palmer  called  for  twenty  December  sa 

men,  dismounted,  to  go  out  to  surprise  a  farm  west  of  sjotm. 

Senekal.    They  lay  in  wait  for  a  band  of  Boers  until  after  ■ 

daylight,  but  returned  without  any  encounter.  I 

In  the  forenoon  we  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  kopje  .  J 

two  ambulances  and  a  Cape  cart  coming  in.     We  watched  J 

them    with    anxiety.     They    proved    to    contain    four  | 

wounded  men  of  the  Montgomery  and  Pembroke  I.Y.  of  I 

White's  Division.    One  was  their  Captain,  who  was  shot  I 

in  four  or  five  places.    Tbey  bad  suddenly  run  against  an  I 

ambush  near  Hammonia.  1 

It  was  a  quiet  day  and  some  of  the  men  fell  to  cooking  I 

as  an  amusement.     Kelsey  even  went  so  far  as  to  con-  I 
struct  some  primitive-looking  jam  tarts. 

There  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm  last  night.    All  the  Docembwai. 

tents  were  tlooded.  <3o«jd 

A  force  of  I.Y.  went  out  to  the  east  end  of  Tafelberg 

to  get  into  belio  communication  with  another  Column.  I 

Particulars  were  secret.     Only  15  men  of  34th  went.  J 

I  was  grazing  guard  with  Boughton.     The  force  returned  I 

at  3  p.m.     Just  afterwards  the  Colonials,  KaSrarians,  and  I 

others  came  in  with  Colonel  Crewe.     They  camped  under  I 

OB  on  the  south  aide  of  the  kopje.  I 

I  was  night  guard,  third  relief,  and  although  I  was  on  I 

gnatd  from  11  p.m.  to  one  in  tha  momiiig,  it  did  not ^J 
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occur  to  me  that  the  birth  of  another  year  and  centoiy 
had  taken  place. 
^*     ^  Another  wet  and  stormy  day  with  much  thunder  and 

B«veaie6ajiL  lightning,  especially  towards  the  evening.  The  sun  set 
in  a  bank  of  lurid  cloud  and  colour.  Fifty  men  of  the 
LY.  went  out  in  the  morning  on  the  Winbnrg  Boad, 
expecting  to  meet  the  incoming  Convoy.  At  2  p.ni.  some 
of  34th  Company  followed.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
long  column  of  Gteneral  Boyes  was  sighted,  and  it  soon 
trailed  into  Senekal  below  us. 

They  brought  sad  news  indeed.  Poor»  dear  T.  A 
Scott,  whom  we  had  seen  go  into  hospital  at  Winbuig, 
ten  days  ago,  was  dead — had  been  some  days  dead — snuffed 
out  by  enteric.  One  of  our  very  best.  Again,  God  help 
the  34th !    One  of  the  36th  was  also  dead. 

Ingram,  of  Hibemia  Stores,  his  wife,  and  a  doien 
Boers  from  the  Klip  Nek  district,  came  in  in  the  after 
noon.  He  told  us  that  there  had  been  severe  fighting  at 
Hammonia  last  week.  That  a  Commandant  Steyn  and 
a  body  of  the  enemy  had  been  captured.  The  Convoy 
brought  in  a  mail.  I  got  two  letters.  Faber,  Frodfiham, 
and  Weedon,  junr.,  have  gone  into  hospital. 
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□Bj  Imperial  Yeomanry  went  out  at  7  a.m.  to  recon-  im. 
Qoitre.  I  did  not  accompany  them.  Senekal  was  to  ^[JJ*'^ 
uxisoned  by  a  small  force.  At  2  p.m.  the  transport 
ordered  to  move.  We  marched  out  on  a  Lindley 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  passing  Biddolphsberg, 
h  was  four  or  five  miles  to  our  right.  On  the  way 
we  met  an  ambulance  with  Alf.  Izard  in  it,  wounded, 
ty-f ourth  had  been  advance  guard  in  the  morning  and 
newed  Boers  in  the  distance.  A  Cossack  post  was 
red,  and  Edmonston  and  Izard  in  going  out  to  occupy 
position  were  fired  on  by  the  enemy  at  500  yards, 
[zard  had  been  shot  in  the  arm  above  the  elbow;  the 
was  severely  broken.  We  camped  near  a  branch  of 
1  Spruit. 

e  started  at  5.30  a.m.  Thirty-fourth  nominally  re-  Janoft^s. 
i,  became  centre  advance  guard.  Whenever  a  chance 
)d  to  be  in  the  front  Palmer  took  it.  We  only  got 
long  range  touch  with  the  enemy.  The  cannon 
)d  them  a  short  while.  We  trekked  about  fifteen 
I  apparently  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Compasses 
erratic  in  these  thunderous  days.  We  camped  at 
»'clock.  Two  hours  after,  the  35th  and  36th  Com- 
8  lode  out  with  a  part  of  the  Convoy  apparently  on  a 
ley  road,  perhaps  only  to  pass  on  provisions  to 
ler  Column. 

5  started  on  the  road  at  4.45,  but  only  went  a  half  a  JJIJ^gJ* 
when  orders  came  from  the  Brigade-Major  to  return  «M»-m- 
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THE  Imperial  Yeomanry  went  out  at  7  a.m.  to  recon-  iwn. 
noitre.  I  did  not  accompany  them.  Senekal  was  to  ^^•'^ 
be  garrisoned  by  a  small  force.  At  2  p.m.  the  transport 
was  ordered  to  move.  We  marched  out  on  a  Lindley 
road  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  passing  Biddulphsberg, 
which  was  four  or  five  miles  to  our  right.  On  the  way 
out  we  met  an  ambulance  with  Alf.  Izard  in  it,  wounded. 
Thirty-fourth  had  been  advance  guard  in  the  morning  and 
had  viewed  Boers  in  the  distance.  A  Cossack  post  was 
ordered,  and  Edmonston  and  Izard  in  going  out  to  occupy 
the  position  were  fired  on  by  the  enemy  at  500  yards, 
and  Izard  had  been  shot  in  the  arm  above  the  elbow;  the 
bone  was  severely  broken.  We  camped  near  a  branch  of 
Zand  Spruit. 

We  started  at  5.30  a.m.  Thirty-fourth  nominally  re-  juhuuts. 
serve,  became  centre  advance  guard.  Whenever  a  chance 
offered  to  be  in  the  front  Palmer  took  it.  We  only  got 
into  long  range  touch  with  the  enemy.  The  cannon 
shelled  them  a  short  while.  We  trekked  about  fifteen 
miles  apparently  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Compasses 
were  erratic  in  these  thunderous  days.  We  camped  at 
one  o'clock.  Two  hours  after,  the  35th  and  36th  Com- 
panies rode  out  with  a  part  of  the  Convoy  apparently  on  a 
Lindley  road,  perhaps  only  to  pass  on  provisions  to 
another  Column. 

We  started  on  the  road  at  4.45,  but  only  went  a  half  a  i^^H^^ 
imle  when  orders  came  from  the  Brigade-Major  to  return  s^*^* 
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to  camp,  which  we  did,  and  we  pitched  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  as  we  had  vacated  a  half-hour  previondy. 
The  I.  Y.  were  ordered  to  remain  saddled.  In  half  an  hoar 
the  Boers  fired  on  our  outposts.  Thirty-fourth  galloped 
out  in  a  north-westerly  direction  and  sighted  some  Boor 
waggons  making  off  in  the  distance  and  followed  thflm 
for  four  or  five  miles.  Our  force  was  too  small  to  mib 
an  attack,  and  had  to  return  without  result.  Boers  wen 
also  shelled  in  another  direction.  From  the  north  tooopi 
from  Lindley  came  to  get  a  part  of  our  convoy.  The  sli 
of  this  camp  was  less  than  seven  miles  south  of  Iiindkf. 
Our  pickets  were  sniped  during  the  night.  To-d^j 
was  the  first  anniversary  of  our  entering  barrackB  itt 
Enightsbridge. 

We  trekked  in  a  direction  south-east  by  eaat^  nl 
marched  with  a  very  long  transport  train  made  up  cf 
waggons  and  teams  not  required  at  Lindley,  and  a  new 
column  made  up  of  five  or  six  hundred  of  Bethune*! 
Horse  and  others  accompanied  us.  We  pitched  our 
camp  on  the  ground  we  occupied  on  December  11, 1900^ 
which  I  named  De  Villiers'  Farm,  called  Sterkfonteiii. 
Meikle,  Wilson,  Wilshin,  and  I  did  a  troablesont 
grazing  guard  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  mnltitudeof 
transport  and  other  stock  about  and  a  deep  creek,  into 
which  our  horses  insisted  on  falling,  one  or  two  being 
nearly  drowned.  We  had  to  cut  the  headstalls  of  sobm 
which  were  knee-haltered. 

Great  secrecy  is  maintained  as  to  our  future  mov^ 
ments. 

More  of  our  84th  are  falling  out.  J.  Howvl 
Mcllwraith  (the  younger)  has  gone  into  hospital  J9tJ 
iU  of  enteric.    I  bid  him  goodbye. 

Colonel  Munro  is  in  command  of  the  mounted 
We  were  on  the  road  north-east  long  before  lig^t, 
when  the  sun  rose  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  a  long  ti 
on  trek.    We  were  travelling  on  the  road  we  kept  boB 
Beitz  on  December  11th. 
The  Boers  began  sniping  at  the  rear  as  soon  as 
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was  broken,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  Nrft 
(December  11th)  they  opened  on  our  right  and  left  too. 
The  Artillery  was  kept  very  busy,  and  the  colomn  halted 
when  they  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Nek.  Shortly 
after  we  arrived  at  the  camp  which  we  had  oocapied 
during  the  nights  of  December  9th  and  10th, 

Thirty-fourth  had  already  ridden  into  camp  when  a 
sndden  call  came  for  mounted  troops,  and  Palmer  shoated, 
"Get  mounted,  34th ! "  and  galloped  to  the  assistance  of  the 
rear  guard  and  rear  gun,  which  were  very  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy.  The  determination  of  the  attack  was  quite  > 
surprise,  and  a  smart  rear-guard  action  was  in  band  befon 
any  one  realised  it.  Boers  had  broken  throngh 
dispersed  the  guard  of  Bethune's  and  then  went  for  the 
Manchester  Company  of  Infantry  rearguard,  who  were  ia 
the  open,  and  drove  them  towards  the  gun.  The  gun  stood 
its  ground ;  three  of  itB  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  it 
sufEered  the  loss  of  all  its  horses  hut  one.*  One  of  the 
Fom-pom  Section  died  of  wounds,  and  others 
wounded.  The  Manchestera  again  advanced,  bending 
before  a  storm  of  bullets  as  if  they  had  been  warding  oA 
hail.  It  was  a  hot  time.  One  of  the  Manchestets  WM 
killed.  Ia  the  meanwhile  the  I.Y.  had  flanked  tlu 
attacking  Boers.  Palmer  took  34th  from  ridge  to  odg» 
as  the  enemy  retreated.  The  Boers  must  have  BofEered 
heavily,  Our  men  at  one  moment  came  under  a  terrilda 
(ire  as  they  topped  a  ridge,  but  dismounting  thoy  returned 
it  with  interest.  Palmer  found  a  dead  Boer 
the  ridge,  and  some  wounded  Boers  were  foond  it  ft 
farm.  The  Boers  fired  on  our  ambulance  which 
sent  out  to  fetch  their  wounded.  Although  oor  Compuj 
was  in  the  thick  of  it  no  one  was  hurt  but  Palmer.  Be 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  A  bullet  had 
through  the  waterbottie  slung  at  his  back  and  anotbtf 
had  pierced  a  crease  of  his  breeches  at  the  right  thigh 
just  scratched  the  skin.     The  enemy  were  in  considenUt 

*  A  Sergeant  who  noted  rftther  trail,  "bnutog  vn,j 
believe  (tot  t^e  D.O.M. 
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force,  and  it  was  Bormised  that  they  thought  theaiBelves 
hemmed  in.  The  name  of  the  place  wa3  Bietpan.  In 
about  an  hour  camp  had  settled  down  to  quietness.  In 
the  afternoon  Colonel  White  came  into  camp,  and  we 
learned  that  the  Columns  of  both  White  and  Knox  were 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  ub.  It  was  also  said  that  a 
laager  of  800  Boers  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  caught  on  the  veldt  a  young  "sand  tit,"  a  tiny  species 
of  tit  which  rises  in  considerable  docks  from  the  long 
grass  and  mealie  fields  as  we  scont  along.  They  fly  in 
little  jerks  or  leaps,  and  chirp  a  short  note  in  irregolar 
ohoms. 

Dr.  House  operated  on  a  Boer  wounded  in  the  head. 
A    Staats    Artilleryman,  who  had    remained  with    hiiJ 
wounded  comrade,  elected  to  surrender  although  he  WM 
given  the  option  of  release. 

We  started  very  early,  and  at  a  slow  pace,  in  a  south-  a^!^^' 
easterly  direction.     At  nine  o'clock  we  could  see  brigades  •i*»J^ 
to  our  right  and  left  flanks,  marching  parallel  with  us. 
We  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy,  but  the  Kaffirs   at  the 
kraals  said  that  a  large  commando  had  preceded  us  a  few 
hours.    We  arrived  before  midday  at  Blaauwkop,  at  the 
toot  of  which  is  Jan  Prinsloo's  Fanu,     The  proprietor 
was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  our  friend  the  General  of  that 
name.     At  a  farm  we  discovered  a  large  batch  of  dough  in 
preparation  for  a  big  bread-baking  for  the  enemy.     I  was 
on  ration  fatigue  in  the  afternoon,  and  managed  to  bay 
some  badly-needed  cooking  fat  from  the  butcher,     Graas  i 
was  good  about  here;  the  gardens  at  kraal  and  farm  were  j 
well   stocked.     I   got   some  nearly  ripe  peaches   at  the 
farm,  and  my  boy  Jacob  made  them  into  a  capital  stew. 
General  Boyes  was  reported  to  be  quite  indisposed  to-day. 

My  Basuto  boy  I  have  found  a  great  help  to  me  during 
this  week  or  two  of  my  disability  and  illneBB,  I  bardly 
know  what  I  should  have  done  without  him. 

It  was  said  to  be  known  that  over  a  dozen  Boers  were 
put  out  of  action  yesterday,  and  there  were  some  wounded 
[Hrisooers. 
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We  started  long  before  daylight  on  the  Senekal  Bead 
(south-west  by  west).  We  took  a  meandering  course  from 
Blaanwkop  for  f9Tir  or  five  miles,  and  we  saw  a  brigade 
ahead  of  us  marching  in  our  direction.  We  made  a  mid- 
day halt  near  a  kop  similar  to  Blaanwkop.  Oar  movements 
were  kept  a  mystery  to  the  troops.  We  could  see  Jan 
Prinsloo*s  Farm  outhouses  burning  in  the  far  rear.  We 
continued  our  march  and  came  in  view  of  Witkop  and 
the  Senekal  bergs  over  fifteen  miles  off.  We  camped  at 
5  p.m.  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  rocky  ridge.  Thirty-fourth 
had  little  to  do  to-day,  being  with  the  main  goard.  A 
Boer  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  on  Januaiy 
6th  by  a  shell  was  still  alive,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  his  skull  was  gone,  and  that  he  had  remained 
unconscious. 

There  was  great  discontent  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
lines  throughout  because  no  prospects  were  held  out  of 
an  early  home  going.  Four  of  our  men  had  gone  into 
hospital  during  the  past  week.  Jacoby  was  now  suffer- 
ing terribly  from  neuralgia. 

Thirty-fourth  were  a  part  of  the  rear  guard,  and  moved 
at  6  a.m.  The  Boers  sniped  at  very  long  range.  We 
travelled  towards  the  north  end  of  Biddulphsberg,  which 
with  Witkop  was  in  view  all  day.  We  saw  a  Column 
preceding  us,  said  to  be  that  of  General  Enox.  We 
knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  or  intention  of  movements. 
There  was  a  three  hours'  midday  halt  and  a  long  after- 
noon trek,  and  we  pitched  camp  on  a  portion  of  the 
battlefield  of  Biddulphsberg  where  the  Grenadiers  were 
burnt.  Columns  were  to  be  seen  to  our  right,  left,  and 
front.  The  Convoy  took  some  time  crossing  Zand  Spruit. 
We  had  come  about  fifteen  miles.  The  wounded  Boer 
died  on  trek  to-day,  and  was  buried  in  the  afternoon. 
His  name  was  Bensberg. 

We  rode  into  Senekal  by  a  rather  circuitous  road, 
rounding  the  north-east  end  of  Biddulphsberg.  One  of 
the  G.M.P.  requested  me  to  give  chase  to  a  EafBr  who 
had  stolen  a  large  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  from  a 
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I  raced  him  towards  Senekal ;  he  thought  he  had  the 
better  horse,  and  turned  to  jeer.  I  knew  my  horse  better, 
and  seeing  that  I  gained  he  threw  down  ihe  tobacco  in  a 
drift.  I  still  followed  him  and  caught  him  and  took  him 
to  his  boss,  a  transport  rider.  This  man  said  he  was  a 
bad  lot,  and  gave  him  the  sjambok  by  way  of  punish- 
xnent.  The  Convoy  split  and  came  in  on  separate  roads. 
Thirty-fourth  camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  kopje,  the 
Conyoy  camped  on  the  north  side.  Campbell,  of  the  Gun 
Section,  was  much  better  and  rejoined.  Izard  was  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  with  such  a  wound.  Weedon, 
Frodsham,  Faber,  were  still  very  ilL 
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Ijl  ABLY  this  morning  a  Convoy  with  the  sick  men 
•^  trekked  out  to  Winburg.  Of  out  men  Izud, 
Faber,  Frodsham,  Weedon,  jun.,  Jacoby,  and  others  wevB 
obliged  to  go.  One  of  the  columns  accompanied  the 
Convoy. 

Orders  were  issued  for  us  to  be  ready  to  leave  Sendnl 
at  1.30  p.m.  I  was  on  ration  and  forage  fatigue  to  the 
town.  We  packed  a  lot  of  mealies  on  the  Company 
waggons.  Campbell  was  on  this  fatigue— only  jnrt 
returned  to  the  lines  from  his  illness. 

We  evacuated  Senekal.  Thirty-fourth  was  right  flank 
guard,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy.  A  few  Been 
in  front  and  rear  were  shelled. 

It  rained  very  heavily,  and  the  men  were  much  ezpoeed 
to  a  fearful  storm  of  pelting  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning. 
Every  one  became  drenched.  I  had  no  cloak,  and  wm 
soaked  and  chilled  to  the  bone.  We  went  out  in  i 
Lindley  direction,  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  road 
we  only  made  five  or  six  miles.  Towards  sunset  the  itin 
ceased,  but  men  were  cold  and  miserable,  with  chattenng 
teeth.  A  beautiful  rainbow  and — a  rum  issue  somewfait 
cheered  our  spirits  I 

I  was  on  kit-packing  fatigue  with  Bradley.  The  kiti 
were  awfully  wet  and  heavy,  and  the  job  took  us  sooft 
time.  We  left  the  Lindley  Boad,  making  almost  due  6iit» 
around  the  north  end  of  Biddulphsberg,  and  by  ei|^ 
o'clock  we  passed  our  camp  of  January  9th,  and  igais 
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occupied  some  time  in  crossing  the  spruit  there.  The 
water  was  very  high.  There  was  a  midday  halt  of  three 
hours.  In  the  afternoon  we  trekked  north-east  by  east 
on  the  course  we  came  on  January  9th.  We  camped 
about  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  of  Biddulphsberg. 
We  got  some  more  green  peaches  to-day.  As  advance 
guard  34th  met  none  of  the  enemy,  but  some  shelling 
went  on  in  the  rear.  The  Colonials  who  left  us  yesterday 
at  the  first  spruit  seemed  to  be  having  a  warm  time  to  our 
left  on  a  Lindley  road,  for  we  heard  heavy  firing  in  that 
direction. 

The  maize  is  beginning  to  tassel,  so  that  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  have  "  roasting  ears." 

I  was  able  to  carry  my  rifle  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  my  accident  at  Beitz  on  December  7th. 

For  the  Brigade,  reveille  was  at  4.45,  but  with  Meikle  gjJSJJ^  ^ 
and  Heenan  under  Balli  as  corporal,  I  was  on  ration 
fatigue  at  an  earlier  hour.    We  rode  with  Cowan  in  a 
waggon  to  the  Army  Service  Corps  Camp,  and  drew 
rations  for  horse  and  man  for  four  days. 

Thirty-fourth  were  rear  guard  under  Palmer.  With 
Palmer's  permission  I  rode  with  a  full  bandolier  only, 
because  a  rifle  was  still  awkward  to  me  with  my  stiff 
hand. 

The  Convoy  had  proceeded  but  three  miles  when  the 
West  Eents,  who  were  advance  guard,  discovered  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  in  front,  just  beyond  Necramo  Nek. 
The  Convoy  hastily  took  cover,  bunching  together  under 
the  left  kopje  of  the  Nek.  We  were  on  an  eastward 
road  going  towards  Bethlehem.  The  Artillery  and 
Infantry  quickly  took  up  positions  along  the  high  ridges 
on  either  side  of  the  Nek.  Hardly  was  this  done  before 
a  tremendous  sound  of  rifle  fire,  shelling,  and  Maxim  fire 
broke  out,  alike  from  us  and  the  Boers.  There  was 
nothing  of  a  surprise  about  their  attack — our  positions 
were  quickly  indicated  and  instantly  occupied — but,  some- 
how, fifteen-pound  shells  and  Maxim  fire  was  sufficiently 
unusual  to  come  within  the  nature  of  a  surprise.    Their 
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shells  pitched  dangeroiisly  near  our  Convoy,  but  did  little 
damage.  Seventeen  sheep  were  killed  by  a  shell  which 
burst  in  a  flock.  For  hours  the  pounding  and  firing  was 
kept  up.  Thirty-fourth  occupied  a  high  ridge  to  the  left 
of  the  Convoy,  and  to  the  left  rear  of  the  engaged  Infantry 
and  Artillery.  At  times  we  came  under  fire,  bat  it  wm 
not  of  much  severity.  At  3.30  p.m.  an  order  came 
from  Colonel  Firman  for  all  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  to 
assemble  on  the  high  ridge  to  the  right  of  the  Nek.  A 
number  of  officers  were  there  with  Firman,  closely 
examining  with  their  glasses  the  Boer  positions.  When 
the  Companies  had  been  got  together,  instructions  were 
issued  as  to  their  formation  and  position  in  the  Battalion. 
A  right  flanking  charge  on  the  Boer  positions  had  been 
determined  upon.  We  rode  over  the  ridge  into  the  open 
in  the  following  order :  36th,  35th,  34th,  4th  Glamorgan, 
and  the  Manchester  Mounted  Infantry.  We  were  in  an 
extended  formation,  with  a  few  advance  scouts  who  led 
off  to  the  left  to  the  highest  but  nearest  rocky  point  of  the 
enemy's  position.  After  the  36th  had  diverged  to  roah 
this  point,  the  35th  led  for  a  few  moments.  The  Boen 
only  waited  to  put  in  one  or  two  wild  volleys,  and 
although  we  heard  bullets  and  saw  where  they  strack  the 
ground  near  us,  not  a  hit  was  made.  The  35th  took  the 
kraal  at  the  end  of  the  downward  slope,  and  dismounted 
and  fired  at  retreating  Boers.  There  was  still  a  l(mg 
ridge  to  the  left,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  and 
Palmer  rode  on,  increasing  the  pace  to  racing;  he  swung 
his  arm  for  direction  and  shouted  "  Come  on,  34th  I ''  and 
then  in  a  long-drawn,  resonant  chant,  **  Come  on»  boys  I" 
It  was  never  very  difficult  to  follow  when  Palmer  led, 
and  without  waiting  a  second  all  galloped  on,  singing  and 
chanting  in  various  tones  a  wild  and  primitive  sort  of 
music.  We  none  of  us  knew  if  we  were  facing  death  or 
not,  we  should  not  know  until  the  skyline  was  reached — 
we  were  taking  chances,  that  was  all.  As  it  happened 
only  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  us,  and  before  we  got  to 
our  goal  the  Eents  were  firing  at  a  fleeing  enemy,  their 
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volleys  passing  high  over  our  heads.  For  the  moment 
we  did  not  know  if  the  firing  was  of  friend  or  foe.  Once 
on  the  skyline  the  Boers  were  viewed  by  us  in  full  retreat, 
and  then  34th  dismounted  and  poured  in  volley  after 
volley  at  an  escaping  enemy.  We  were  right  on  some 
trenches  from  which  the  Boers  had  been  firing  all  day ; 
our  little  charge  was  over,  and  the  day's  fighting  at  an 
end.  The  only  casualties  on  our  side  for  the  day  were 
three  wounded  Infantrymen — Stafford  Infantry.  There 
were  twelve  dead  Boer  horses,  some  of  them  saddled,  on 
the  field.  Three  or  four  Boers  hiding  in  the  rocks  were 
captured. 

What  were  more  attractive,  in  Palmer's  eyes,  were  a 
hi^  a  dozen  loose,  saddled,  and  riderless  horses  on  our 
right  rear.  Bidding  Phillips  and  Edmondston  to  follow 
him  he  dashed  after  them  for  a  couple  of  miles  and 
rounded  them  up.  They  were  well-equipped  horses,  and 
our  enemy  must  have  been  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  leave 
them  on  the  field,  or,  perhaps,  their  owners  had  been  put 
out  of  action.  There  was  booty  of  cloaks,  blankets,  furs, 
saddles,  wallets,  and  glasses.  Phillips  got  a  very  pretty 
little  pony,  and  the  Company  was  the  richer  by  a  few 
good  remounts. 

We  held  our  position  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  during 
that  time  the  Convoy  made  its  way  south  of  the  Nek  east- 
ward, to  the  foot  of  two  high  and  almost  precipitous  bergs 
or  kops.  One  or  two  Boers  were  caught  on  the  summit ; 
they  were  cut  off  from  retreat.  They  had  gone  up  there  to 
get  a  good  range  of  us  and  had  got  **  treed  "  ;  they  had  not 
calculated  on  our  movements. 

We  had  a  long  day  and  only  came  five  miles  east  of  our 
morning  camp.    I  was  for  night  guard,  first  relief. 

Gteneral  Boyes,  in  the  evening,  graciously  issued  the 
following  order : — 

Nbcbamo  Nbk, 

January  18, 1901. 
4.  The  troops  on  the  ridge  to-day  witnessed  with    admiration  a 
charge  on  a  Position  as  bold  and  as  daring  as  any  soldier  could  wish 
loiee. 
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The  MiEijor-Gkneral  oommanding  thanks  Lietit.-Gol.  Firman  for  bk 
gallant  leading  and  congratulates  the  Officers,  H.CO.t  and  men  oo 
their  brilliant  saccess. 

By  order, 
(Signed)         C.  B.  FitzHbitbt,  Capt^ 

Brigade-Major. 

The  34th  may  be  pardoned  if  they  thought  that  the 
most  gallant  leading  of  that  day's  charge  was  done  by  a 
Lieutenant  of  their  Company. 

Thirty-fourth  were  right  flank  guard,  and  we  rode  oat 
over  some  very  irregular  and  dangerous  country.  We  had 
not  been  out  ten  minutes  before  we  got  a  few  shots  at  us. 
An  hour  later  we  got  it  hot  on  a  ridge  we  had  taken,  and 
we  dismounted  and  fired  many  volleys.  When  those  Been 
had  cleared  we  saw  a  lot  more  to  the  rear  and  left.  The 
Artillery  coming  up  gave  them  a  few  shells  to  mend  their 
pace. 

We  soon  struck  a  telegraph  line,  probably  the  Senekal- 
Bethlehem  line,  and  we  saw  that  we  were  going  ahnost 
due  east.  At  Necramo  Nek  the  Senekal  Bergs  and  Witkqp 
could  be  seen  in  the  western  distance. 

We  went  on,  Palmer  literally  storming  ridge  after 
ridge,  and  some  very  hard  riding  was  done.  We  came 
under  fire  several  times.  The  shelling  and  firing  con- 
tinued until  we  came  in  sight  of  Bethlehem,  when  we 
rested  for  three  hours.  Under  Corporal  Edmondston,  witii 
five  others,  I  was  on  Cossack  post.  We  did  half -hoar 
''go."  I  was  on  last  relief  during  a  thunderstorm.  Two 
men  came  up  on  our  left  skyline  and  Edmondston,  to 
make  sure  that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  ordered  us  to 
fire.    At  a  volley  they  quickly  disappeared. 

We  rode  into  Bethlehem  just  before  sunset. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm 


BBITZ  EVACUATBD 


fllHEBE  was  a  late  reveille  this  morning.    I  was  one  of  im. 
-*-     the  morning  grazing  guards.  Miu»ry 

Bethlehem  was  garrisoned  by  about  eight  hundred  men 
altogether.  There  were  two  guns,  trenches,  and  barbed- 
wire  entanglements.  The  62nd  men  told  us  they  were 
awfully  tired  of  garrison  duty.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
enteric,  and  some  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  by 
snipers  and  decoys.  The  place  was  in  helio  communica- 
tion with  Harrismith,  but  the  signallers  had  to  take 
a  high  kopje,  every  day,  some  distance  out,  in  order  to 
get  into  touch.  I  was  told  that  indirectly  (through 
Bethlehem)  Gteneral  Boyes  had  been  in  communication 
with  Gteneral  Bundle  at  Harrismith  on  the  13th  during 
our  fight.  Extreme  secrecy  was  maintained  as  to  our 
movements.  Orders  were  expected  through  for  us  to 
continue  our  march  to-morrow.  We  could  hear  the  sound 
of  cannon  in  the  west. 

The  country  looked  well  and  fresh.  Swallows  in  con- 
siderable numbers  congregated  on  the  telegraph  line. 
Bains  and  storms  were  frequent.  As  morning  stars 
Venus  and  Jupiter  were  in  conjunction. 

We  rode  out  of  Bethlehem  up  an  interminable  ridge  to  Junuiry  16. 
the  north-east  by  east.    We  found  no  B6ers  and  waited 
some  hours  for  the  Convoy  to  come  up. 

An  advance  guard  then  went  forward  and  we  saw  that 
they  were  soon  fired  on — a  few  bullets  came  our  way  and 
whistled  over  our  heads.  Palmer  immediately  OKdesed  ns 
to  advance,  to  assist,  and  by  a  righi-flaa^ 
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came  upon  thirty  or  forty  Boers  and  fired  upon  tbem 
Then  the  Glamorgan  Imperial  Yeomanry  went  oat  still 
further  to  the  right,  and  the  enemy  not  only  opened  fire 
but  followed  down  to  our  position  ajid  wounded  a  horse. 
They  quickly  retired  and  we  rode  back  to  camp.  We 
had  trekked  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Thirty-fourth  were  advance  guard  under  Palmer  and 
Barrington.  We  followed  the  Bethlehem-Reitz  telegraph 
line.  We  scouted  some  bad  country  and  got  shot  at  from 
right  and  left.  We  sighted  a  great  many  Boera  in  Tiger 
Kloof,  about  five  miles  from  the  last  camp.  We  charged  ft 
position  on  a  high  round  kopje  to  our  front,  where  we 
had  seen  the  enemy,  but  they  had  gone  to  the  right,  and 
sniped  ds  from  there.  General  Boyes  and  Colonel  Finoao 
come  up  with  the  main  guard,  and  the  Boers  on  the  rigbt 
were  pounded  for  an  hour  by  cannon  and  pom-poms. 
We  saw  some  very  neat  shooting,  which  cleared  out  a  lot 
of  the  enemy.  Then  the  General  decided  to  bait  for 
three  hoiars.  This  was  about  twelve  miles  south  or  soutb* 
west  of  Eeitz. 

Thirty-fourth  again  started  as  advance  guard  at  1.30 
p.m.  and  continuing  on  the  Eeitz  Boad  took,  with  little 
opposition,  Houtkop  and  the  succeeding  ridges.  During  the 
afternoon  the  rear  guard  was  harassed  by  constant  sniping. 
At  4  p.m.  we  came  in  sight  of  Beitz  and  we  met  foar 
Beitz  scouts.  In  another  hour  wo  entered  Eeitz.  We  foood 
that  J.  C.  Mcllwraith  was  dead  of  enteric.  One  xoan 
good  comrade  less  !  A  comrade  who  was  ever  wiahfol  la 
do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Blount  was  better* 
but  still  very  ill. 

Reveille  was  late.  I  cleaned  the  stable  Unes  with  Kelsey. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  the  usual  thunderstorm,  and 
we  got  wet.     It  rained  all  the  night. 

A  force  went  ten  miles  out  to  a  farm.  It  brought  io 
the  Nobles  (of  Eeitz)  and  two  other  famihes.  Thirty-fomtfc 
followed  a  Cape  cart  and  swam  a  deep  swollen  stnao* 
and  came  under  fire;  the  cart  got  away  and  the  stream,* 
dangerous  one,  had  again  to  be  swum.  Force  r^tomol 
at  4  p.m. 
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I  was  night  gaard  second  relief.  I  was  wet  and  chilled 
with  the  rain,  and  Lieutenant  Palmer  brought  me  a  glass 
of  port,  which  was  indeed  a  godsend  I 

The  men  were  turned  out  to  answer  the  roll-call,  a  JMuuurygo. 
most  unusual  proceeding.    At  9.30  ten  mounted  men  Sunday. 
were  made  stable  guard,  just  outside  of  the  lines.    This 
WIS  also  unusual,  and  the  men  knew  no  reason  for  the 
sodden  discipline  from  above. 

There  was  a  rum  ration,  but  it  was  so  diluted  as  to  be 
almoet  pure  water ! 

J.  C.  Mcllwraith's  effects  were  sold  by  auction  in  the 
lines.    I  bought  some  of  the  clothes. 

It  was  a  fine,  cool  day. 

Thirty-fourth  was  rear  guard,  and  went  out  of  Beitz  JMnujryn- 
some  time  after  all  had  cleared.  Beitz  was  evacuated  and 
there  were  only  one  or  two  families  remaining  in  the  town. 
The  enemy  must  have  been  watching  us  closely,  for  we 
had  not  reached  the  ridges  south-east  of  town  in  rear  of 
the  departing  column  before  we  saw  Boer  scouts  ride 
down  into  the  town,  and  we  passed  the  compliment  of  a 
ihot  or  two.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  Boers  as  to  distance — they  seemed  to 
Hfeimate  to  a  few  yards  our  effective  range.  The 
■tmoephere  was  very  clear  as  we  left,  and  we  could  see 
our  bullets  strike  short  of  them.  They  did  not  waste 
numy  shots.  Less  than  half  an  hour  after  we  left  Beitz, 
a  small  Boer  force  was  making  itself  free  there.  The 
gunaon  had  consisted  of  East  York  infantry,  some  guns, 
and  some  Imperial  Yeomanry. 

6ni{»ng  continued  on  our  right,  left,  and  rear,  and  the 
pom-pOToi  was  kept  busy  all  the  morning.  On  the  road 
Sfe  Boers  surrendered.  For  some  months  past  practically 
Bffiecy  ridge  had  had  to  be  taken  at  a  gallop ;  there  might 
or  might  not  be  Boers  on  the  top  or  commanding  the  top 
— ^the  odds  were  that  there  would  be.  The  signal  for  pre- 
OMitioii,  ''  Ten  horses'  length  extend !  "  or  "  Five  horses' 
lengtli  extend  I "  came  so  often  that  even  the  horses 
seemed  to  understand,  and  lurking  danger — the  singing  of 
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ballet  or  the  tok-kok,  or  ping-pong  of  Mauser — woold  be 
recognised  by  "  Keep  extended,  34th  t  "  "  Gailop  !  "  acJ 
on  we  woald  rush  towards  the  top,  never  knowing  wh»t 
was  in  store  for  as.  Those  rides  to  skylines,  shall  we 
ever  forget  them  ?  The  pounding  of  the  hoofs,  the  swing 
of  the  rifle  in  the  bucket,  the  tugging  bandolier,  the  jost- 
ling nosebags,  the  rush  of  air  and  wind  in  ears  and  nostrilt, 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  crushed  wild  thyme,  the  clear 
sunshine  or  lowering  cloud,  the  cheery  word  of  encoomge- 
ment  to  your  blowing  horse,  disturbed  birds  or  rabbits,  and 
the  rest !    And  to  it  all  a  sort  of  rhythm  as  we  rodi 

"  What  shall  we  see  ?    What  shall  wa  see  ? 
Only  the  veldt — or  eternity  ?  " 

We  made  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  sonth-easterly  dire^ 
tion,  on  a  right-hand  Haxrismitb  Head.     Upon  reachisg 
camp  Phiihps,  Wilahin,  and  I  remained  in  the  rear 
Cossack  post.     Wilshin  caught  a  lamb  and  slaughtered  ii 
for  extra  rations. 

Thirty-fourth  were  left  flank  guard.  Wesawhalfa 
Boers  at  a  great  range  and  exchanged  shots  bat  did  iw 
damage.  We  trekked  about  south-east  for  seven  oc  eight 
miles,  and  reached  Georgina  Store  by  noon.  We  enjoyed 
a  restful  afternoon.  We  saw  great  numbers  of  bards, 
ducks,  koorhaan,  crane,  &c.  The  nights  had 
cold  since  the  last  thunderstorm.  Grasses  and  fiowm 
were  luxuriant.  Oar  Convoy,  enlarged  by  the  Beiti 
garrison,  was  immense,  and  we  got  a  grand  view  of  il 
from  a  high  ridge  we  occupied  above  Georgina. 

The  Manchester  Mounted  Infantry  captured  an  old  Botf 
yesterday,  who  was  surprised  as  be  was  amusing  hinueU 
by  sniping  at  the  Convoy.  He  had  passes  and  a  bandolis 
full  of  soft-nosed  Mauser  cartridges.  General  Boyes,  I 
was  told,  was  very  wroth  with  the  old  rascal.  We 
now  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Haniamith. 

Corporal  Coad,  a  36th  man,  but  attached  to  the 
talion  Staff  in  the  34tb  lines,  died  of  enteric  at  5.30.    Hi 
was  buried  at  7  p,m. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


DI8HBABTBKIKG  DAYS  AT  ELANDS  BIVEB 


AVERY  disagreeable  incident  occurred  in  the  Battalion  JjJJi^^^jB. 
this  morning.  nevdue  a  aj 

Last  night  two  of  the  35th  men  drafted  a  petition  to 
General  Boyes  begging  for  information  as  to  when  we 
might  expect  to  be  sent  home,  and  it  was  urged  that 
many  of  us  were  business  men  and  wished,  in  case  of  pro- 
longed delay,  to  make  arrangements  for  our  affairs.  The 
p^per  was  signed  by  all  the  Companies  of  the  Battalion, 
only  one  man  of  the  34th  Company  refused  to  append 
his  name.  As  previous  communications,  it  was  said,  ad- 
dressed through  the  Colonel,  had  not  been  replied  to  this 
one  was  delivered  direct  to  the  General's  Headquarters* 
The  communication  was  the  cause  of  some  controversy 
among  the  officers  of  the  Battalion,  but  the  only  reply 
the  men  got  was  a  severe  reprimand  read  to  us  by 
Adjutant  Dixon,  by  lamp  light,  before  reveille.  We  were 
bandied  out  without  ceremony  to  hear  this  reproof. 

In  the  framing  or  presentation  of  the  petition  there 
had  not  been  the  slightest  intention  of  disrespect  to  any 
one.  The  men  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  some 
MBOiance,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  many  of  them  had 
made  sacrifices,  and  any  further  delay  would  have  to  be 
MEXsnged  for  in  home  affairs.  The  petition  was  couched 
in  the  most  respectful  terms. 

To  a  fair  and  plain  question  by  men  who  had 
m  right   to   expect   a  fair    and   plain    reply  this    was 
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the    sort    of    thing    vouchsafed    to    them    by    way  of 
answer : — 

ExTaAGT  FROM  **  Aftbb  Obdbbs,*'  22/1/01. 

No.  1.  The  Officer  Commanding  11th  Bait.  Imp.  Yeo.  ngn^  to 
find  that  the  N.O.O.s  and  men  of  the  Batt.  under  his  Commaiid  haw 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  piece  of  nnsoldierlike  and  underhand  oondaek 
in  sending  in  a  petition  to  the  G.O.C.  direct  instead  of  through  tbe 
CO. 

The  G.O.C.  has  returned  the  petition  to  the  0.0.  with  the  remaik 
that  he  attributes  the  breach  of  Military  etiquette  to  ignoranoa; 
under  the  circimistances  the  CO.  has  no  other  alternative  than  to 
ignore  the  circumstance  and  is  obliged  to  confess  thai  he  is  «^*»Mn^^ 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Batt.  under  his  Command. 

By  Order 
(Signed)       W.  G.  Dixon,  Lieut,  and  Adjt. 

XI.  Batt.  Imp.  Yeo. 

A  very  bitter  feeling  among  the  men  was  aroused  by 
this  manner  of  dealing  with  their  request. 

We  trekked  from  Georgina  on  the  Harrismith  Bead 
and  arrived  at  Elands  Biver  Bridge  before  noon.  We 
here  met  General  Campbell's  Brigade.  We  camped  at 
the  river,  and  presently  a  large  mail  was  brought  into  the 
lines  from  General  Campbell's  Convoy.  I  received  five 
letters.  Fowler  and  Christy  also  here  returned  to  the 
lines.  They  brought  us  news  that  poor  Fortescue  had 
died  at  Winburg  of  enteric,  and  that  Sergt.-Cook  Wood, 
of  the  Battalion  Staff,  had  died  of  dysentery  at  Hani* 
smith. 

Patterson,  who  was  assistant  storekeeper  under  Nicoll 
at  Harrismith,  brought  a  Cape  cart  full  of  new  clothes. 

A  day  of  many  important  events  to  us. 
RSJemo  "*  ^  ^*®  night  guard  last  night,  and  at  reveille  I  had  to 

«woft.m.  collect  the  outgoing  Company  mail,  for  General  Campbell 

was  returning  to  Harrismith. 

Colonel  Harley  to-day  took  over  the  command  of  oor 
Brigade  from  General  Boyes. 

Last  night  Captain  Brune  visited  34th  lines  to  say 
goodbye  to  some  of  the  men.  He  woke  me  in  mj 
bivouac,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  him  the  guard 
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ealling  me,  the  relief.  He  said  some  very  pleasant 
things,  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  away  with  General 
Boyes  and  that  he  wished  to  say  goodbye  to  me. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  were  called  upon  to  fall  in, 
in  line,  and  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  was  read  out  to  us.  The  sad  news 
had  come  through  by  helio  from  the  Platberg. 

General  Campbell's  Brigade  marched  back  to  Harri- 
smith,  and  with  it  went  General  Boyes  and  some  members 
of  his  Staff,  Captain  Brune  and  others,  and  several  of  our 
men — McEechnie,  Bobinson,  Bowers,  Patterson,  &c. 

Blount,  who  was  very  weak,  and  had  travelled  as  a  con- 
Talesoent  from  Beitz,  also  went  with  the  force  to  pass  on 
to  Mooi  Biver  Hospital. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  a  terrible  rain, 
which  abnost  washed  our  camp  away.  The  tents  were 
flooded ;  not  a  trench  in  the  lines  was  equal  to  taking  off 
the  deluge  that  rushed  down  on  us. 

It  was   a  warm,   damp    day.     The   heliograph  was  jMiuurysek 
twinkling  from  the  comer  of  Platberg  nearly  all  day. 

The  new  clothes  opened  up  were  raffled  for  among  the 
men,  for  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around.  Sergeants 
Hall  and  Agnew  superintended  the  drawing.  I  won  a 
ahirt.  Of  putties  and  boots  there  were  more  than  enough. 
I  subsequently  managed  to  get  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
with  my  new  acquisitions,  so  badly  needed,  I  went  down 
to  the  river  and  came  up  another  man.  My  horse  did 
not  recognise  me  at  first ! 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


OBDEBED  TO  FIGKSBUBO 


aiiary9&  ll/ifi  got  into  toHch  with  the  enemy  very  early.  We 
vrreiue  3  ».m.  fY  rode  out  Under  Palmer  as  right  advance  goard, 
the  35th  taking  the  left  advance.  We  galloped  upon 
ridge  after  ridge  and  got  some  unpleasantly  close  voUeyB, 
and  from  the  last  ridge  we  cleared  out  fifty  or  sixty 
mounted  Boers  and  almost  exhausted  our  n-TnTniiwiti^ 
in  firing  at  them,  and  we  were  three  miles  ahead  of 
camp  !  About  noon  we  returned  to  camp  and  found  that 
G^orgina  had  been  passed  and  that  we  were  on  a  road  to 
Bethlehem,  three  miles  beyond  Georgina  Store.  I  was 
grazing  guard  for  the  afternoon  to  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  a  thunderstorm.  I  was  night  guard,  third  relief, 
with  Baker  first  and  Meikle  second.  We  had  forty-two 
horses  on  the  line,  including  officers'  mounts  and  Gun 
Section  horses.  A  great  company  truly  I  So  far  did 
Palmer  forge  ahead  to-day  that  he  gave  neither  pom-pom 
nor  fifteen-pounder  a  chance. 
BveuS"^'  Thirty-fourth  was  reserve  squadron,  or  gun  guard,  but 

L5  a^m.  at  the  first  heights  the  advance  guard  was  checked  by  a 

Boer  fire,  and  after  galloping  forward  with  the  pom-pom 
Palmer  kept  us  ahead,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  march  we 
galloped  over  ridge  after  ridge.  The  West  Kents  did  a 
very  lively  advance  guard  with  much  credit.  Once  they 
got  into  a  very  hot  comer  indeed,  and  Palmer,  with 
Firman's  permission,  galloped  to  the  right  advance  to 
help  them.  We  rode  into  some  very  close  Mauser  fire, 
and  Agnew,  Meikle,  and  Fowler  had  particularly  narrow 
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escapes.  The  ballets  sang  wickedly  past  oar  ears,  bat 
no  one  was  hit — it  seemed  miracaloas.  Fortanatelyi  we 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  cover,  and  at  oar  own  fire 
that  of  the  Boers  ceased.  We  made  ten  miles  towards 
Bethlehem,  and  we  came  to  camp  with  very  weary  horses. 
Evidently  the  enemy  were  nameroas  in  this  neighboar- 
hood.  No  movement  in  any  direction  coald  be  made 
without  attracting  fire.  We  were  thankfal  that  casualties 
were  escaped. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  days  are  shortening;  light  bS^^S^io 
comes  later.  At  4.46  we  started  in  a  very  dim  light ; 
84th  were  left  flank  guard.  The  Convoy  massed  in 
parallel  lines  and  made  quick  progress  towards  Bethlehem. 
There  was  no  hindrance  until  we  came  to  the  little  iron 
bridge  four  or  five  miles  south-east  of  the  town.  We 
saw  a  dozen  Boer  scouts  on  a  long  berg*  to  our  left,  but 
ihey  were  out  of  range.  We  heard  cannon  in  the  dis- 
tance all  the  morning,  which  was  said  to  be  General 
CSampbell  in  our  rear.  We  got  into  Bethlehem  about 
midday  and  camped  on  the  north  side  of  town  near  the 
•*  Kaffir  location."  I  have  felt  quite  ill  for  the  last  two 
dajrs. 

CiOwan  paid  us  five  shillings  each  out  of  the  "  County  j|J^|^f'„ 
Fund.'*  Two-and-sixpence  went  as  a  tip  for  a  new  pair 
of  breeches  I  got  on  January  26th.  Pom-pom  fire  was 
heard  during  the  morning,  and  a  little  later  General 
Campbell's  large  column  and  convoy  came  in.  There 
was  an  armed  grazing  guard.  My  bivouac,  which  had 
weathered  many  storms  and  much  rough  usage,  required 
mending.  Eennard  the  painter  repaired  it  for  me, 
malring  an  excellent  job  by  sewing  a  strong  border  about 
it.  He  also  sold  me  an  iron  billy.  Thompson  and 
James,  of  the  West  Eents,  invited  me  out  to  tea,  and 
ihej  entertained  me  royally  at  their  bivouac. 

Pabner  and  Barrington  divided  by  request  among  the 
Company  much  tobacco,  chocolate,  and  other  things  that 

•  Thii  mml  h^ft  bem  the  berg  known  as  Langberg,  or  Longbarg,  to 
vhIA  Am  Boin  maae  altar  Twoefontein,  Deomber  25, 1901. 
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come  by  the  mail.  There  was  a  sad  aspect  of  ibis 
division — ^much  of  it  belonged  to  comrades  who  were  no 
more. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  force  of  a  hundred  mounted  men,  t 
fifteen-ponnder,  and  a  pom-pom  went  oat  four  or  fiTe 
miles  on  a  Beitz  road  to  a  farm  to  get  wood  for  the 
garrison.  We  took  up  positions  about  the  farm  on  hig^ 
kopjes,  while  the  Infantry  cut  wood  and  piled  it  on 
waggons.  Some  Boers  crept  in  and  began  sniping,  bat 
a  few  searching  shells  soon  stopped  it.  The  wood- 
cutting occupied  most  of  the  day  and  we  got  ravenously 
hungry,  for  we  had  no  rations  with  us.  We  returned 
to  camp  at  6  p.m.  At  this  period  I  was  being  rationed 
for  meat  with  Agnew  and  Edmondston  and  another,  and 
during  the  night  a  dog  stole  all  four  men's  rations  of 
mutton. 

We  started  on  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Necramo 
Nek  at  4.45.  Thirty-fourth  with  35th  were  right  flank 
guard.  A  few  Boers  sniped  at  very  long  range  and  3Sth 
replied,  but  no  damage  was  done  on  either  side.  To  our 
left  (south)  a  parallel  column  could  be  seen  moving, 
said  to  be  General  Campbell  seeing  us  on  our  way.  To 
our  south  also  we  could  see  Slabbert's  Nek.  We  made 
twelve  miles  and  got  into  camp  early.  There  was  a 
slight  hailstorm.  Veldt  flowers,  crops,  and  grass  were 
looking  well. 

We  left  camp  just  before  dawn.  Thirty-fourth  were  right 
advance  guard  on  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  Necramo 
Nek.  It  was  difficult  ground,  with  steep  ravines  and 
almost  inaccessible  ridges.  We  rode  immediately  under 
the  south  side  of  the  two  bergs  I  mentioned  as  being  in 
that  neighbourhood  at  our  camp  of  January  13th.  We 
next  came  in  sight  of  the  Senekal  Bergs.  Witkop  was 
to  our  left  front.  In  a  short  while  we  diverged  from  the 
Senekal  Boad  to  the  left,  and  leaving  Biddulphsberg  to 
the  right  rear,  we  camped  about  four  miles  north-east  of 
Witkop.  Only  a  few  snipers'  shots  at  long  range  troubled 
us  all  day;  the  nature  of  the  country  we  scouted  wai 
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sach  that  had  the  Boers  attacked  we  might  have  had  a 
di£feient  time.  As  it  was  the  march  was  a  long  and 
ardnous  one.  Having  for  our  duty  the  outer  edge  of  the 
wheel  to  the  left,  our  Company  had  to  make  at  times  a 
great  pace.  Palmer  took  us  at  a  terrific  gallop  to  a  high 
point  beyond  the  turning  angle,  it  was  an  exposed  point, 
one  necessary,  for  the  Convoy's  safety,  to  occupy.  It  was 
an  ideal  position  for  attack.  Our  Company  were  straggling 
out  behind,  for  the  horses  could  not  keep  the  pace. 
Palmer,  Edmondston,  and  I  came  to  the  summit  first, 
and  as  we  arrived  a  single  Mauser  shot  rang  out,  com- 
paratively close  by,  and  a  bullet  whistled.  We  neither 
found  nor  saw  any  one — there  was  just  the  one  shot,  no 
more.  We  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  a  signal 
for  some  of  the  enemy  on  a  neighbouring  ridge.  Our 
men  soon  came  up,  and  many  remounts  were  discovered 
and  driven  into  the  Convoy.  Later  in  the  afternoon  I  was 
grazing  guard. 

I  was  night  guard  last  night,  third  relief.  To-day  34th  S^^gf^^ 
and  85th  were  rear  guard  with  a  gun.  We  passed  under 
the  west  side  of  Witkop,  a  beautiful  landmark  with  a  solid 
rock  smnmit  or  roof  that  is  almost  a  perfect  dome.  We 
occupied  the  foot  ridges  of  this  great  berg,  and  from 
vantage  points  exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy  and  our 
gone  shelled  them.  We  burnt  a  farm  and  a  large  quantity 
of  forage  lying  in  the  fields  in  heaps.  On  the  heights  of 
a  kopje  south  of  Witkop  Palmer  discovered  a  cave  with 
a  lot  of  bedding  and  clothes;  most  of  it  we  burnt,  and 
while  this  was  being  done  Wilshin,  Hunt,  and  I  were 
Cossack  guard  to  the  left.  Two  Boers  approached,  and 
when  they  came  within  range  we  fired  at  them,  much 
to  their  surprise,  and  they  quickly  galloped  back  to 
cover. 

We  made  ten  miles  to-day  and  camped  among  the  very 
nigged  uplands  some  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Senekal. 
From  camp,  over  a  ridge,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
we  had  a  plain  view  of  the  top  of  Wonderkop.  The 
weather  was  exquisite  and,  in  the  afternoon,  hot. 
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A  secret  order  was  passed  for  about  seventy  I.Y. 
ready  at  9  p.m.  to  make  an  attack  on  a  neighboazi!^ 
farm.  They  returned  in  an  hour  or  so,  having  found  the 
farm  occupied  by  an  Infantry  picket. 

Last  night's  raid  on  the  farm  was  rather  laughable. 
Our  scouts  had  run  into  our  picket  and  only  answered  in 
time  to  prevent  an  attack.  I  was  again  night  guard, 
third  relief. 

We  arose  in  full  moonlight.  As  we  rode  out  we  passed 
the  farm  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  night's 
raid.  It  was  evidently  a  Boer  dep6t.  It  was  a  large 
farm,  and  although  we  did  not  bum  it,  it  was  looted. 
We  got  some  nice  grapes  from  the  wall  of  the  honse. 
We  then  got  up  on  the  great  rugged  tableland  soQth  of 
Tafelberg  and  bordering  our  o!d  Klip  Nek  scouting-ground 
east  of  Hibarnia  Stores.  About  noon  we  came  oat  on 
Middlesex  Kopje  and  descended  into  the  Hammonia  basin 
south  of  Klip  Nek.  We  wistfully  gazed  Klip  Nek  way 
at  our  old,  ever-to-be-remembered  camp,  and  we  could 
see  poor  Grout's  grave  on  the  slope.  We  made  a  long. 
hot  march  across  to  Hammonia,  and  there  rode  into  a  lot 
of  the  enemy,  who  fired  for  some  time  into  the  advance 
guard.  Only  a  horse  or  two  were  wounded.  We  camped 
on  one  of  the  old  camping-grounds  at  Hammonia. 

Thirty-fourth  went  out  late  as  rear  guard.  The  road 
taken  by  the  Column  was  along  by  the  telegraph  line,  ksf» 
ing  Willow  G-range  to  the  right.  There  was  a  groat  dMi 
of  firing — the  Boers  attacked  continually  from  the  hj^ 
ranges  to  our  left,  and  it  was  amazing  with  the  Qonite 
of  bullets  that  no  one  was  hit.  At  one  point  the  BoMl 
in  hiding  let  the  advance  guard  pass  and  opened  on  tltt 
main  convoy,  throwing  it  for  a  while  into  some  cx>nfiui<Xi 
but  upon  the  cannon  and  pom-pom  getting  into  aetian 
they  soon  cleared.  The  hits  were  few  and  not  severe. 
A  Basuto  boy  rode  into  our  rear  under  a  white  Bag.  He 
had  a  note  for  one  of  our  transport  riders,  McCtosky, 
from  his  wife. 

As  there  was  promise  of  heavy  rain,  Barrington  looh 
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five  of  as  forward  to  pnt  up  our  Company's  tents,  which 
proyed  a  kindly  and  timely  precaution,  for  a  very  deluge 
came  down.  The  Column  arrived  at  Ficksburg  about 
2  p.m. 

All  the  Basuto  boys  became  excited  at  the  view  of  their 
land,  just  over  the  Caledon,  and  they  were  eager  for  passes 
to  cross  the  river. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 


WORK  AT  FICK8BURG 
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Febmary  S. 
Beveille 
64X)  a.m. 


Febmary  6. 


AFOBCE  of  mounted  men  from  34th,  86th,  53rd,  and 
M.M.I,  rode  as  scouts  and  guards  to  a  gun  of  the 
77th  Battery,  and  a  Company  of  South  Stafford  Infantiy 
and  five  mounted  orderlies,  which  were  to  occupy  and 
garrison  Willow  Grange.  Ten  of  34th  under  Coiponl 
Edmondston  rode  as  left  advance  scouts.  Boers  sniped 
at  us  from  the  bergs  at  Willow  Grange,  but  no  one  was 
hit.  The  post  was  established  and  the  mounted  force 
rode  back  to  Ficksburg  Camp.  Christy  of  34th  was  one 
of  the  men  chosen  to  be  the  Willow  Grange  orderlies. 

Bestrictive  camp  orders  were  read  out,  relating  mostly 
to  passes  to  town.  The  camp  was  a  half-mile  north  of 
th^  town,  under  the  great  Imperani  table  mountain. 

Twenty  men  from  the  Eegular  Infantry  lines  were 
attached  to  our  company  to-day,  some  from  the  South 
Staffordshire  and  some  from  the  Worcesters.  They  are 
to  learn  the  mysteries  of  riding,  scouting,  and  the  care  of 
the  horse,  &c. 

A  reconnaissance,  with  a  gun  and  a  Maxim,  was  made 
beyond  Mitchell's  Mills  on  the  Ladybrand  Boad.  No 
Boers  were  seen. 

Under  Sergeant  Burrows,  Meikle,  Heenan,  Fowla* 
Boughton,  and  I  were  made  river  guard  at  Caledoo 
Crossing.  Only  those  having  military  passes  were 
allowed  to  cross  and  we  had  to  watch  for  offendeis 
against  the  rule.  It  was  a  mounted  guard  of  two  hours 
on  and  four  off,  for  the  twenty-four  hours.    The  night 
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goard  was  a  lonely  one,  with  nothing  but  the  occasional 
owl  hoot  and  the  ripple  of  the  river  to  break  the  qniet 
that  prevailed.  The  town  lies  on  the  gentle  slope  falling 
from  the  foot  of  Imperani  to  the  Caledon  Biver. 

The  scenery  about  Ficksburg  is  rugged  and  grand,  and 
a  few  miles  over  the  Basuto  border  rises  the  long  sierra- 
like range  of  the  Maluti  Mountains  with  its  infinitely 
vaiying  lights  and  shadows. 

Our  river  guard  was  reUeved  at  8.30  by  the  West  Eents.  February  y. 
At  camp  we  found  that  a  reconnoitring  force  had  gone 
towards  Hanmionia  via  Willow  Grange.  Near  Hanmionia 
the  force,  which  had  no  gun,  was  checked  by  a  good 
number  of  Boers  in  position  on  the  bergs ;  some  of  our 
horses  were  killed  and  our  force  had  to  return  without 
accomplishing  anything,  for  rifle  fire  failed  to  dislodge  the 
hidden  enemy. 

The  following  was  the  full  roll  of  our  Company  at  this 
date:— 


lieai.  Palmor. 

Fowler 

Lieat.  Barringion 

Hoenan 

Agncw 

Hunt 

BOZTOWB 

Kelsey 

Boughton 

Lee,  T. 

Bradley 

Meikle 

Baker 

Paparritor 

Cowan 

Phillips 

GUftud 

BaUi 

Comer 

Roberts 

Edwards 

Richards 

Edmondston 

Weisberg 

kdonel  Firman 

was  O.C.  t 

Wilshin,  T.  J. 
Wilshin,  E.  V. 
WeedoD,  F.  J. 


Gum  SicnoM. 

HaU 

Canny 

Campbell 

Stephen 

Smart 


Captain  Dixon  was  Adjutant. 

Under   Colonel    Firman    an    expedition    started    for  r^bruMrys, 
Hammonia  to  fetch  a  lot  of  grain — ^wheat  and  mealies.  s^Ii^ 
Thiriy-fonrth   were  gun   guard,  but   under  Palmer  we 
tamed  our  hand  to  any  scouting  required. 

We  picked  up  at  Willow  Grange  forty  waggons  and 
the  Intentry  who  accompanied  the  abortive  expedition  of 
yaiteiday,  and  proceeded  along  the  telegraph  line  towards 
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Hammonia.  A  feint  had  been  made  on  the  main  void, 
probably  to  induce  the  enemy  to  take  op  pomtions  over- 
looking it,  but  we  shortly  took  the  right-hand  road  by 
the  line.  We  met  with  no  opposition  tintil  Hammnnia 
was  in  si^t,  when  from  the  big  south  kopje  fire  wis 
opened  upon  us.  Our  gun  and  pom-pom  instantly  opened 
a  rapid  fire  on  a  certain  position  on  the  great  beig,  and 
some  twenty  Boers  on  foot  were  at  once  seen  huRyiug 
out  from  this  nook  in  the  heights.  Both  kinds  of  ahell  in 
rapid  succession  were  fired  amongst  them. 

Barrington  took  a  party  of  our  Company  around  tot  i 
right  flank  charge  on  the  Mill,  and  we  covered  it  befoie 
the  enemy  could  prevent  us — a  few  feeble  sniping  shoti 
being  all  that  met  us. 

Palmer  in  the  meantime  took  four  men  to  the  top  of 
the  berg  to  see  what  execution  had  been  done  among  the 
enemy.  There  were  abundant  and  bloody  evidences  that 
the  Boers  had  left  in  a  hurry  with  wounded  men.  A 
young  Boer,  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell,  was  left  on  the 
ridge,  and  a  few  rifles  had  been  thrown  down.  In  the 
afternoon  I  was  on  Cossack  post,  south  of  the  Mill,  by 
the  gun.  The  grain  was  loaded,  and  in  the  evening  «e 
returned  to  camp  by  moonlight,  singing.  There  wen 
some  very  good  voices  in  our  company,  notably  Clifford*! 
and  Robert's. 

Fe|^DAry9.  It  was    a  quiet    day,  only    the   usual    gaards  and 

6.80  a.m.  fatigues  were  done. 

"  Colonial  Pay,'*  of  5s.  a  day,  for  the  I.  Y.,  dating  from 
January  1,  1901,  was  announced  to  us  as  having  been 
confirmed.  Our  pay  for  the  past  year  had  been  at  cavahj 
rates,  about  one  shilling  and  a  penny  a  day. 

I  obtained  a  pass  to  the  town  and  bought  many 
necessaries  in  the  way  of  groceries.  As  it  was  rumoured 
that  our  stay  in  Ficksburg  would  be  a  prolonged  ooe, 
I  invested  in  some  new  pots  and  pans  for  cooking  and 
washing.  I  was  invited  to  tea  by  Weisberg,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  town  police.  I  had  a  long  conversatiofl 
with  Mr.  Eals,  a  Colonial  bom,  grandson  of  a  Waterioo 
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veteran ;  he  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  Colonial  view  of 
loyalty  and  hoped  that  England  would  see  that  it  was  a 
trae  and  helpful  sentiment  to  the  Empire. 

The  wounded  Boer  died  to-day ;  his  name  was  F.  H. 
Fusl. 

I  was  one  of  the  stable  line-cleaners.  S^!5f^  ^ 

Orders  were  read  out  about  "  standing  camp  **  health  g^^ 
and    disciplinci     and    concerning    precautions   against 
enteric. 

Thompson  and  James,  of  the  36th  West  Eents,  came 
to  supper  with  me  at  my  bivouac.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 
evening,  and  the  colours  on  the  mountains  were  very 
lovely. 

Orders  came  to  prepare  for  a  trek  on  the  morrow.  I 
determined  to  travel  very  light,  and  ordered  my  boy  Jacob 
to  remain  in  camp  in  charge  of  my  bivouac  and  such  kit 
as  I  should  not  require. 

Available  men  of  34th,  36th,  36th,  and  M.  M.  I.,  about  StSSK^iil^ 
900  men,  two  guns,  a  pom-pom,  one  Maxim,  and  some 
waggons  went  out  at  daylight  to  Willow  Grange,  where 
we  picked  up  some  Infantry  and  more  waggons.  We 
then  proceeded  towards  Hammonia  by  the  right  road, 
along  by  the  telegraph  line.  Thirty-fourth  was  gun  guard 
and  Colonel's  escort.  Colonel  Firman  riding  with  us.  The 
M.  M.  I.  were  advance  guard.  Two  miles  from  Willow 
Orange  they  met  the  enemy  on  a  high  ridge.  Our  guns 
whisked  about  and  shelled  the  Boers  but  we  could  see 
nothing  of  them,  for  the  ground  afforded  rough  and  excel- 
lent cover.  Two  of  the  M.  M.  I.  horses  had  been  wounded. 
Palmer  took  us  forward  to  assist,  and  he  sent  five  of  us 
onder  Corporal  Edmondston  up  the  kopje  where  the  Boers 
had  been,  and  the  M.  M.  I's.  came  up  just  after.  We 
heard  a  few  shots  as  we  rode  up,  but  none  of  us  were 
hurt,  yet  in  our  rear  one  of  the  M.  M.  I.  horses  was  hit. 
Its  rider  dismounted,  and  said  that  he  could  not  find  any 
outlet  for  the  bullet,  it  had  gone  in  at  the  hindquarters. 
I  suggested  his  off-saddling,  which  he  did,  and  the  bullet 
was  found  embedded  in  the  blanket.    We  then  camped. 
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but  with  little  opppsition,  at  Hammonia,  about  noon,  and 
more  grain,  of  which  there  was  a  large  store,  was  loaded 
on  the  waggons  by  the  Basnto  Boys,  assisted  by  the 
Infantry. 

We  rested  under  the  willows  above  the  Mill  for  a  few 
hours  while  this  work  was  being  done.    At  4  p.m.,  34th 
were  ordered  to  saddle  and  form  a  rear  screen  with  a  gon 
to  the  waggons,  to  within  touch  of  Willow  Grange.    We 
returned  to  Hammonia,  to  hear  that  a  night  attack  mi^t 
be  expected,  and  that  in  any  case  reyeiUe  would  be  at 
midnight,  and  that  a  start  towards  Elip  Nek  would  be 
made  at  one  in  the  morning.    I  was  for  night  guard,  and 
being  on  the  middle  reUef  I  could  get  no  sleep. 
ISSeSSP^         ^^  ^^®  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  went  out  &oin 
Midnight.        Hammouia  as  silently  and  secretly  as  we  could.    Thirty- 
fourth  were  made  advance  guard,and  Edmondston,  Meikk, 
Fowler,  Bichards,  Clifford,  Phillips,  and  I  were  made 
advance  scouts.    Palmer,   of  course,  came  with  us  and 
Barrington  was  in  charge  of  supports.    There  were  two 
road  scouts  and  two  scouts  on  either  hand,  right  and  left 
of  the  road.    The  moon  was  about  one-third  full,  and  it 
was  cloudy,  and  over  the  uneven  ground  it  was  difiScalt 
to  keep  in  touch.    Fowler  and  I  were  the  two  n^ 
scouts.    The  scouts  led  towards  Elip  Nek,  cautiously  and 
with  eyes  and  ears  astrain  to  catch  the  slightest  sign  of 
the  enemy.    Behind,  we  could  occasionally  hear  the  click 
of  gun  or  waggon  wheel,  or  the  squeak  of  a  brake,  but 
drivers  were  diunb.     In  half  an  hour  we  rode  upon  a  oow 
and  calf  in  a  donga,  looking  very  much  like  a  man  sleep- 
ing by  his  horse.    We  laughed  and  rode  on.     Soon  after 
I  heard  a  noise  of  scrambling  feet  in  front  of  us,  the  right 
scouts,  and  then  thirty  yards  ahead  of  us,  clearly  outlined 
in  the  semi-darkness,  a  mounted  man.     I  hastily  drew 
my  rifle  (we  had  been  ordered  not  to  fire  except  in  diie 
necessity)  and  I  called  in   a  low  voice  to  the  othen, 
'*  Some  one  ahead  I  "    Then  others  became  aware  of  the 
man's  presence.      I  was  riding  forward,  when  Palmer, 
Edmondston,  and  Fowler  shouted,  ''Halt  I  come  back ! " 
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An  instant  later  Palmer  headed  a  charge  and  the  man 
doubled  into  the  darkness  of  a  donga,  and  although  we 
could  hear  the  clatter  of  his  horse  we  soon  lost  all  trace 
of  him.  So  we  lost  our  man.  In  three  minutes  it  was 
all  over — it  was  a  moment  full  of  excitement ;  we  could 
not  know  if  we  had  run  against  a  single  scout,  an  outpost, 
or  a  laager.  The  incident  was  reported  to  the  Colonel, 
and  he  ordered  forward  six  additional  advance  scouts  by 
way  of  precaution.  We  next  rode  up  and  surrounded  our 
old  friend,  the  Erogs'  house,  but  only  women-folk  were 
there.  About  four  o'clock  we  had  halted  on  the  old 
familiar  camping-ground  of  Klip  Nek,  and  we  waited  for 
the  rest  of  the  Golunm  to  come  up  and  set  Cossack  posts 
about  the  ridges  of  the  basin.  Just  as  day  was  breaking 
the  last  of  the  waggons,  Infantry,  and  the  rear  guard  had 
anriyed.  At  daylight,  35th  Company  took  over  the 
advance  guard,  and  leaving  the  transport  in  laager  with 
the  Infantry,  the  mounted  men  rode  on  to  Hibemia, 
Ingram's  Farm,  Store,  and  Mill.  The  fifteen-pounder 
trotted  out  to  a  position  to  cover  our  advance.  We 
galloped  the  four  or  five  miles  to  Hibemia  in  order  to  take 
it  by  surprise.  Thirty-fifth  in  front  kept  a  right  road,  we 
and  the  Eents  a  left.  As  we  neared  the  store  we  saw 
two  Boers  galloping  for  life  beyond  it  to  the  uplands 
towards  Doomkop,  and  a  moment  after  we  saw  35th 
come  around  from  the  right  at  a  swinging  pace,  and 
anrroond  the  garden  and  house.  They  could  not  see  the 
two  men  making  away  because  of  a  rise,  but  they  had 
encixcled  two  more  of  the  enemy,  one  of  whom  made 
deqperate  efforts  to  escape  and  fired  several  shots  from 
of  the  garden  before  he  surrendered.  The  other 
caught  by  Crook  of  the  35th,  in  bed.  They  also 
eaptmed  three  or  four   good    rifles  and  some  saddled 


Mn.  CSannichael  was  still  "  holding  out "  at  her  cot,  and 
■ft  two  or  three  houses  there  were  women-folk.  With 
three  85th  men,  Bf  eikle,  Baker,  and  I  were  north  Cossack 
pott.    The  Mill  was  hastily  destroyed  by  being  blown  up, 
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and  it  was  not  long  before  orders  to  retire  wers 
Kolsey,  who  had  foand  a  ben's  nest  with  a  doK^i 
eggs,  had  asked  Mrs.  Carmichael  to  boil  them,  bat  so 
prompt  were  the  orders  to  retire  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  behind.  We  then  cantered  back  to  Klip  Nek 
and  rested  for  a  few  hours  in  laager  and  got  some  mnch- 
needed  coffee  and  food.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  re-saddled, 
flattering  oarselves  that  we  should  camp  at  Hanuaonif 
for  the  night.  Thirty-fourth  became  rear  gaard,  and 
just  as  the  last  cart  and  Infantry  bad  slipped  over  the 
basin's  edge  two  Boer  scouts  stepped  out  OD  the  higk 
skyline  of  the  great  eastern  kopje  and  gave  us  a  shot  or 
two  for  luck — but  such  a  range  was  out  of  the  questioo. 
except  on  a  chance  shot.  On  the  road  to  Hanunooia  s 
man  and  his  family  came  into  the  Colmnn  with  a  waggon 
load  of  household  furniture  and  goods.  The  womeo  sui 
that  they  greatly  desired  to  get  to  Ficksburg.  As  m 
neared  Hammonia  a  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  aver  as. 
and  then  after  a  twenty  minutes'  halt  we  learnt  that  m 
were  to  continue  our  march  into  Ficksburg.  Wb  want 
on  in  pitiless,  pouring  ram.  Barrington  very  kindl; 
carried  my  notes  under  his  mackintosh.  We  were 
of  us  wet  to  the  skin.  The  downpour  did  not  ceaae 
we  reached  the  Willow  Grange  Pass.  Here  at  the  spnit 
crossing  the  rear  guard  was  delayed  half  an  hour  bj  Hit 
break  down  of  an  officer's  heavily-laden  Cape  cart.  Il 
was  not  that  of  an  I.  Y.  officer.  It  is  not  oat  of  the  ntj 
to  suggest  that  luxury-laden  carts  with  bent  wheels 
"  balky  "  horses  are  not  appropriate  pace-makers  (or  < 
"  flying  column."  Then  Paparritor's  mount  slipped  in 
the  mud,  and  a  very  nasty  tiunble  resulted ;  for  a 
it  was  feared  he  would  roll  over  the  edge  into  the  lanoi. 
but  luck  was  on  his  side,  and  horse  and  rider  rose  witb  i 
very  severe  shaking. 

We  got  into  Ficksburg  Camp  just  at  dark,  having  dcv 
over  fifty  miles  in  the  two  days.  We  were  tirod.  ml> 
hungry,  but  jolly,  every  one  singing  and  Bhoutang  Hi 
trying  to  enhven  the  time.     Chfiord,  eepecialiy.  mt" 
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musical  form.    When  we  had  got  supper  and  a  double 
issue  of  rum — we  slept ! 

We  were  indulged  to-day  on  account  of  the  last  two  Pebniary  is. 
days'  hard  work.    There  were  only  the  usual  river  and 
stable  guards  and  the  patrols  to  do. 

I  heard  an  Infantry  officer  relate  that  a  Boer  under  a 
white  flag  had  come  in  yesterday  to  ask  for  the  body  of 
young  Fusl.  The  messenger,  who  was  stopped  by  the 
picket,  owned  that  another  Boer  had  been  killed,  but  he 
would  not  say  how  many  had  been  wounded. 

Bather  elaborate  grazing  guards  have  been  instituted.  ^^^^ruMxy  u. 
There  is  Uttle  or  no  grass  within  pickets,  and  our  horses 
ftnd  cattle  have  to  go  outside  the  wire  entanglements,  a 
mile  or  two  south-west  of  our  old  July  camp.  Each 
Company  has  to  furnish  six  guards,  three  mounted  and 
three  on  foot.  To-day  with  Bradley  and  Boughton  I 
was  of  the  mounted  guard.  There  was  a  concert  in 
town,  at  which  Clifford,  Roberts,  and  Cowan  sang.  I 
did  not  attend.  Cowan  rendered  with  much  feeling  ''  I 
Fear  no  Foe.'' 

Only  the  usual  duties  to-day.    I  wrote  some  letters.  F^bmaryis. 
The  mails  went  out  twice  a  week,  through  Basutoland. 

It  was  said  that  several  Columns  were  working  south  of 
Ficksburg  on  Ladybrand  Boads. 

I  was  paid  two  pounds  on  account,  and  I  managed,  at 
a  discount  of  five  shillings,  to  cash  a  five-pound  post- 
office  order.  It  seemed  to  be  a  tradition  that  an  old 
soldier  was  entitled  to  his  *'  perq."  when  he  could  safely 
exact  it. 

It  was  my  habit  after  dark,  whenever  a  piece  of  candle 
and  reading  matter  could  be  obtained,  and  when  I  did 
not  feel  too  fatigued,  to  creep  into  my  bivouac  and  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  reading.  It  was  my  one  amusement, 
for  I  did  not  care  for  cards  nor  could  I  sing.  My  bivouac 
was  a  little  tent,  two  feet  high  and  six  feet  long,  a  piece 
of  oanviB  stretched  over  two  short  poles  and  pegged  out, 
my  saddle  and  blanket  kept  out  draught  at  the  upper  end. 
ThoDB  was   not  even  room   to   sit   up,  but  with  my 
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head  on  my  kit  valise,  a  piece  of  candle  stuck  on  an  iioo 
tent  hammer  for  candlestick,  I  could  be  perfectly  happy» 
as  I  lay  at  full  length,  with  my  book  or  magazina 

At  9.30  in  the  evening  I  was  so  situated  when  suddenly 
a  stick  slashed  across  my  canvas.    I  always  resented 
that  sort  of  thing,  because  treating  canvas  in  that  way 
is  not  calculated  to  preserve  its  waterproof  qualities,  hfA 
I  paid  no  attention,  thinking  it  was  one  of  my  comradaB 
larking.    A  few  minutes  later  the  slash  was  repeated, 
and  this  time  a  strange  voice  said,  "  Lights  oat !  "    I  wis 
greatly  surprised,  and  backed  out  from  under  the  canvai 
to  see  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  this  visit     A  man  wii 
standing  by  my  "  hutch  "  and  said  peremptorily,  "  liigfati 
out,  I  said ! "    Now  there  had  been  no  regular  *'  lighti 
out "  orders  for  months,  and  if  on  exceptional  occasioDB 
it  had  been  desirable  to  keep  the  camp  in  darkness  it  had 
always  been  the  office  of  our  Regimental  Sergeant-Major 
Peacock  to  come  around,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  to  tell  u 
that  lights  must  be  extinguished.    Here  was  something 
new ;  my  light  had  been  the  dimmest  in  the  lines,  quite 
at  the  end  of  a  long  hole.     Along  S4th  lines  there  were 
three  or  four  tents  with  lights  burning,  and  all  over  the 
camp  there  were  lights.     Within   ten  paces   veas  the 
Company  Sergeant-Major's  tent   with   several    candki 
burning,  for  he  had  a  card  party  on.     I  said  quite  quietly, 
"By  what  authority  do  you  give  me  this  order?"    H« 
replied,  "What  is  your  name."    I  said,  "the  Sergeant- 
Major  will  furnish  you  with  it."    I  thought  I  should  thus 
find  out  who  he  was,  but  he  answered,  "  Consider  yourself 
under  arrest !  "     He  stepped  to  the  open  door  of  the 
Sergeant-Major's  tent  where    the    Sergeant-Major  and 
some  of  my  comrades  were  playing  cards.    I  instantly  pat 
out  my  light  and  followed  him  to  see  what  it  all  meant 
He  said  to  the  Sergeant-Major,   "What  is  this  man's 
name  ?  "    My  name  was  given  him,  and  he  said,  **  He  8 
under  arrest  I  "    No  one  was  disturbed  at  the  card  tabfe. 
The  Sergeant-Major  said,  "  What's  the  matter.  Comer?" 
Some  one  said  within,  "  That  gives  us  the  odd  trick." 
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I  said,  "  Something  about  '  Lights  out/  I  suppose,  but 
just  look  at  the  lights  in  the  lines,  and  will  you  tell  me 
who  he  is  ? "  "  That's  the  new  Provost-Sergeant, 
CJomer,  and  he's  got  you  down."  I  turned  in,  wondering. 
The  card  game  next  door  went  on  until  11.30  that  night. 
The  game  was  not  played  in  the  dark,  but  that  was  a 
mere  detail. 

If  this  man's  appointment  as  Provost-Sergeant  had 
appeared  in  orders  the  men  knew  nothing  of  it.  Orders 
were  rarely  read  out,  only  when  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  caU  some  especial  point  to  the  attention  of  the  men. 
Battalion  orders  were  copied  by  the  orderly  sergeant 
every  night  into  the  Company  order-book,  but  instead  of 
calling  upon  us  to  fall  in  to  hear  the  orders  read  the 
orderly  sergeant  would  pass  from  tent  to  tent  and  to 
each  bivouac  with  the  one  bit  of  information  that  was 
of  keen  and  vital  interest  to  every  member — the  hours 
of  reveille  and  parade. 

Soon  after  nine  I  was  taken  up  to  Colonel  Firman  by  Febnury  u. 
two  members  of  the  quarter  guard  and  the  new  Provost- 
Sergeant.  I  was  greatly  incensed  at  this  shameful 
indignity  and  injustice,  but  I  did  not  nor  could  not 
protest.  What  was  there  to  say  ?  I  did  not  even  know 
with  what  I  should  be  charged. 

When  a  delinquent  comes  before  his  Colonel  he  is  not 
allowed  to  wear  his  belt,  hat  or  helmet,  or  side  arms,  or 
anything  that  might  indicate  that  he  is  a  soldier,  beyond 
hiB  bare  uniform.  He  is  marched  between  two  men  with 
xiiBeB  at  the  shoulder.  The  Regimental  Sergeant-Major, 
if  he  knows  his  business,  speaks  to  him  as  to  a  dog.  If 
he  has  not  taken  up  that  position  he  is  sharply  told, 
*'  Stand  at  attention  I " 

Colonel  Firman  looked  up,  "  What  is  this  man  charged 
with  ?  "  The  Provost-Sergeant  said,  "  He  refused  three 
times  to  put  his  lights  out  when  I  ordered  him  last  night." 
It  was  a  deliberate  fabrication,  but  that  also  was  a  detail. 
I  had  no  witnesses.  Not  even  those  at  the  card  party 
had  heard  anything  of  the  case.    Colonel  Firman  turned 
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to  me  and  ftBked  what  I  had  to  say  for  myself.  I  begui 
to  explain.  I  had  hardly  said  three  words  when  tny 
judge  interrupted  me  with  a  rough,  "  Oh,  I  don't  want 
to  hear — all  that — I'll  have  you  understand  that  orders 
are  to  be  obeyed — ten  days  C.C.  I "  "  Right  torn  !  Quick 
march ! " 

I  found  myself  outside  the  Colonel's  tent  beside  tbe 
Provost- Serge  ant.  I  turned  on  him.  I  was  very  aogiy. 
We  were  not  two  yards  from  the  tent  door.  I  stopped 
and  he  halted.  1  said  to  him,  "  Sergeant,  when  yoo 
acouEe  a  soldier  before  bis  Colonel  yon  ehoold  speak  Uk 
tmth."  I  was  looking  at  him  in  the  eyes  to  see  if,  even 
by  chance,  he  was  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  spoken 
fairly  and  justly.  His  eyes  fell,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Ym, 
you  were  not  speaking  the  truth,  and  you  seem  to  knmi 
it."  He  rallied  himself  at  that  and  cried  excitedly, 
"  Come  back  to  the  Colonel !  Come  back  to  tbf 
Colonel!"  We  stepped  inside  the  tent  again.  I 
too  angry  to  care  very  much  what  happened.  The 
Colonel  looked  Burprised  and  asked  what  we  wttoteiL 
The  Provost-Sergeant  said  weakly,  "Please,  sir,  he  >•;« 
I  didn't  speak  the  truth."  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir,  becaoaebf 
did  not  tell  you  the  truth."  The  Colonel  said,  with  taoi 
forbearance  than  I  had  looked  for,  "  Go  away  aad  doo' 
let  me  hear  more  of  this !  " 

I  walked  back  to  the  lines  quickly,  the  ProvoBt-Ser^peael 
following.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  knew  by  expenntt 
how  he  was  able  to  trouble  me.  Trotting  after  OM  b> 
told  me  rapidly  that  at  certain  hours  for  ten  days  1 1 
report  myself  to  the  quarter  gueurd  every  half  boor,  &^ 
I  must  confine  myself  to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  ci 
that  I  should  be  required  for  camp -cleaning  (atifw 
morning  and  evening,  that  I  should  not  lie  entitled  U 
passes  to  the  town  for  three  months. 

I  wished  to  learn  more  of  this  man.  I  reasoned  wilh 
myself  to  approach  the  matter  with  a  fair  mind.  To  mi 
knowledge  I  had  never  seen  him  before  last  night.  1  iii 
not  know  his  name.     I  thought,  "  Sorely  this  man  bt 
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done  something  distinguished  that  he  is  set  to  constrain 
so  many  men  who  have  served  their  country  zealously 
and  with  much  sacrifice."     Upon  inquiry  I  learnt  that 

he  was  a  sergeant  of  the  .      I  immediately  went 

to  their  lines  and  asked  many  of  them,  ''  Who  and  what 
is  your  sergeant  that  is  set  to  regulate  the  camp  ?  "  The 
answers  I  got  were  not  favourable  to  him.  Not  a  non- 
com,  or  a  private  that  I  could  find  would  either  say  a  good 
word  for  him  or  defend  him.  This  was  the  character 
his  own  Company  gave  him.  He  had  been  made  Provost- 
Sergeant  because  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and  because  he 
had  curried  favour  with  one  of  their  officers.  He  was  an 
old  marine.  He  was  a  "waggon  wallah"  of  the  most 
persistent  type.  None  of  his  comrades  had  ever  seen 
him  under  fire.  According  to  his  own  confession  he  had 
a  bad  record  in  the  Marines. 

Palmer,  my  officer  commanding,  had  been  absent  or 
I  should  have  been  sure  of  a  good  word  with  the 
Ckdonel. 

A  wood  fatigue,  guarded  by  the  Manchester  Mounted 
Infantry  and  a  gun,  that  went  towards  Commando  Nek, 
was  fired  upon  by  the  enemy.  One  of  the  Manchester 
Mounted  Infantry  fell  from  a  frightened  horse  and  was 
injuxed.    Our  cannon  replied. 

My  poor  little  pony  had  fever  in  his  feet ;  he  was  very 
lame,  and  his  hocks  were  greatly  swollen. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
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gteuaryiT.      T  DRENCHED  my  horse  twice  to-day:   he  certainly 
te^e6a.m.    X  ^^  ^^^  worse,  yet  he  was  looking  ill. 

Lieutenant  Palmer,  who  had  been  in  Baautoland  for  i 
few  days,  returned.  Agnew  was  now  sergeant  of  the 
Section  of  Worcesters  and  Staffords  attached  to  our 
Company.     Harriot  returned  to  the  firing  line  to-day. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  mysteriously  given  three 
days'  rations  ''  because  the  Company  waggons  woe 
required  for  transport  work  and  they  had  to  be  emptied." 
This  was  not  the  true  reason,  as  the  men  knew  very  well, 
and  they  made  some  preparations  for  a  trek.  At  7  pjn. 
we  got  very  secret  orders  to  be  quietly  ready  for  a  march 
at  10  p.m.  This  secrecy  was  maintained  because  it  had 
come  to  be  believed  that  there  was  communication  with 
the  enemy  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  I 
was  ordered  to  ride  the  horse,  a  very  good  one,  belonging 
to  Sergeant  Roberts,  who  was  too  ill  to  go  out. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night.  After  a  few  delays  we  found 
ourselves  out  on  the  road  that  passes  Zoutkop  to  Com- 
mando Nek,  a  part  of  the  very  route  we  had  taken  on  the 
night  of  July  24th,  when  we  closed  in  upon  Prinsloo.  The 
force,  altogether,  consisted  of  about  five  or  six  hundred 
men  of  the  different  arms.  There  were  three  guns,  a  pom- 
pom, and  a  Maxim.  Thirty-fourth  under  Palmer  and 
Barrington  were  made  advance  guard.  Palmer  chose  ten 
advance  scouts,  of  which  I  was  one,  and,  extended  aciofis 
the  road,  we  led  on  in  the  darkness  and  silence  for  hour 
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after  hour.  The  scouts  could  only  work  slowly  over  such 
rough  ground  and  in  such  darkness,  not  only  were  there 
many  natural  obstacles  of  ridge,  gully,  or  donga,  but 
barbed  wire  and  old  trenches  often  confronted  us. 
Edmondston,  Heenan,  Phillips  and  I  were  extended  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  the  strain  on  the  attention  was 
severe.  About  two  miles  from  Conmiando  Nek  we 
suddenly  surrounded  a  farmhouse.  The  old  owner  of 
the  house  and  his  family  were  at  home,  but  there  were ' 
no  signs  of  Boers  under  arms  there.  On  the  other  hand 
their  dogs  set  up  a  furious  barking  that  must  have  put 
the  enemy  on  the  alert  for  miles  around. 

We  rode  on,  very  much  on  the  qui  vive,  and  we 
approached  the  deep  and  dangerous  narrow  gorge  or  pass 
of  Ck)mmando  Nek.  Palmer  and  Fowler  were  riding 
on  the  road  a  trifle  forward,  and  abruptly  a  challenge  in 
English  rang  out  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  Palmer*s  horse. 
The  challenge  was  instantly  followed  by  seven  or  eight 
rapid  Mauser  cracks,  promptly  intermingled  with  pistol 
shots  by  Palmer.  It  was  as  if  a  sparkling  fire-cracker 
had  been  let  off  in  a  large  dark  room,  for  the  great  cliffs 
of  the  pass  resounded  in  the  silent  night  air.  The 
Manser  bullets  whistled  back  towards  the  Column.  We 
hastily  turned  in  towards  Palmer  and  were  relieved  to  find 
none  of  us  hurt.  The  Boers,  one  or  two,  probably  a  road 
picket,  scuttled  into  the  pass  to  give  warning.  It  was 
past  three  o'clock  and  a  breeze  of  morning  was  beginning 
to  stir. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  scouts  to  follow.  F^bmary  is 
It  was  ticklish  work.  And  any  of  us  may  be  pardoned  if 
there  was  an  indrawing  of  the  breath  as  we  rode  into  the 
dim  shadows  of  the  Nek.  It  was  inevitable  that  we 
•honld  meet  opposition.  A  few  determined  men  could 
hold  hundreds  at  bay  in  such  a  place.  Palmer,  alwajrs 
the  undaunted,  cheerily  said,  "Gome  along,  boys ! "  and 
we  began  our  slow  ascent  of  the  rugged,  torrent-washed 
load.  We  faced  the  east.  The  big  notch  at  the  top  of 
the  pass  outlined  a  bit  of  sky  that  was  paling  for  the 
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dawn.  In  five  or  ten  minutes,  by  the  time  we  reached 
that  notch,  we  should  be  almost  a  sure  mark.  We  hnrried 
forward,  glancing  up  at  the  sinister  cover  the  rocks  and 
cliffs  offered  the  enemy  on  either  hand.  Palmer  wm 
twenty  yards  ahead,  with  Phillips  just  behind  htm  and  u 
we  emerged  from  the  Nek,  without  warning,  it  came  from 
right  left  and  front ;  many  Mausers  cracked  oat  again 
and  again,  some  so  close  that  I  felt  once  or  twice  the 
wind  on  my  face,  whether  of  bullets  or  rifle  esplosionr 
I  shall  never  know ;  little  needles  of  light  darted  out 
around  us  with  their  wicked  crackn  and  singing  missiles. 
Palmer  shouted  something  in  the  din.  The  horses  wen 
like  things  on  springe.  I  darted  forward,  thioking  Paimer 
had  shouted  "Advance!"      Phillips  checked  me  with  a 

string  of  oaths—"  Where  the  -    ■  ■■  are  you  going  yoo 

fool?  Fall  back  !  "  He  was  always  my  very  good  friend. 
We  turned  in  the  road  and  sprang  into  the  shadows  of 
the  pass  again — there  we  ran  against  Barrington  and  llw 
supports,  facing  the  music.  Barrington  was  standing  m 
his  stirmps  with  his  arm  raised,  chanting,  "Steady,  34!" 
"  Steady,  34  !  "  in  a  way  that  proved  his  mettle.  Tb* 
Boers  were  firing  wild  and  high.  Thank  God  t  For«ll 
that  rattle,  only  one  man  was  shot  in  the  foot  and  i 
horse  or  two  put  out.  Colonel  Firman  had  acted  vrieel;; 
he  had  followed  promptly  with  Infantry  and  Artilliiy 
into  the  basin  of  the  Nek,  and  in  a  few  minateB  botfi 
arms  were  sweeping  the  front.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
merely  shooting  at  the  landscape,  but  the  boivt  nJ 
cannons  and  rifles  so  close  dispersed  the  enemy,  aod 
again  the  advance  guard  dashed  out,  this  tirae  into  tbt 
grey  morning  light. 

We  now  came  out  on  undulating  ground  boandecl  od 
the  left  or  north  by  the  immense  bergs  and  mormtaini  of 
the  end  of  the  Wittebergen  range  about  MaJman'g  aai 
Franz  Hoeks  and  to  the  right  by  the  Caledon  River  wilii 
the  Maluti  mountains  far  beyond.  It  is  a  locality  ol 
grandly  rugged  elements.  We  scouted  on  for  ohout  Ptf' 
miles  under  sniping  from  the  high  clifb  to  the  lefti  oui 
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Artillery  covered  oar  adTances  and  the  advanced  of  the 
extended  Infantry  and  I.Y.  Before  entering  General's 
Nek,  towards  FouricBburg,  Palmer  set  a  temporary 
CosRack  poBt  of  four  men,  which  was  suddenly  hotly 
attacked  by  the  enemy  from  the  heights  above.  The  post 
extended  and  retired  under  Bre,  all  but  one  man,  onu  of 
our  attached  men,  named  Alsbury,  who.  not  caring  to  nut 
the  gauntlet,  tried  to  find  gititable  covor  on  the  spot.  The 
enemy  were  Bitaated  so  high  that  all  nwar  cover  could  be 
shot  over  by  them ;  AJsbury  immediately  receivud  a  bullet 
through  his  right  breast.  We  saw  that  lie  was  wounded, 
and  Palmer,  never  hesitating,  galloped  up  to  where  he  lay 
and,  under  lire,  built  a  rough  aangar  or  protection  about 
the  poor  fellow's  head.  The  Boers  were  shortly  pounded 
of  their  position.  We  halted  for  breakfast,  and 
and  another  badly  wounded  Infaatryman  were 
_  it  in  on  stretchers. 

Wb  had  heard  the  gnns  of  some  other  Column  booming 
over  the  mountains,  on  the  Hammoma  aide,  from  euly 
morning  to  noon. 

Alter  breakfast  we  continued  our  march  towards 
Fouriesborg  and  camped  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
Boutb-east  of,  but  within  sight  of,  that  town.  The  rank 
and  file  were  Htill  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  object  of  oar 
expedition. 

(iod  truly  was  merciful  to  us  this  day. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  night  and  we  awoke,  i 
having  no  cover  or  tents,  wet  and  uncomfortable.  The  i 
whole  day  was  dark  and  wet — one  mass  of  threatening, 
rainy  clond  seemed  to  bang  over  us  and  the  mountains. 
We  started  off  in  our  streaming  cloaks  on  a  left  road, 
leaving  Fouriesburg  on  our  right.  The  ridges  were 
bombarded  to  the  front  and  right.  Many  Boers  were 
seen  in  the  latter  direction.  They  had  miscalculated ; 
tbey  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  we  should  ride  straight 
into  Fouriesburg  and  had  placed  themselves  on  positions 
commanding  a  right  road.  We  could  see  bands  of  them 
riding  paretlel  with  our  line  of  march,  and  some  of  them 
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pushed  on  ahead  of  us.  Thus,  at  noon  an  attached 
Stafford  M.I.  was  shot  through  the  breast  as  a  few  men 
were  scouting  a  mealie  field.  We  pushed  on  to  Steyn's 
Mill,  which  we  destroyed  at  one  o'clock.  This  was  some 
miles  north  of  Fouriesburg  and  forty-two  miles  from 
Ficksburg.  We  then  turned  south  towards  Fouriesboig. 
At  our  approach  some  of  the  enemy  made  a  feeble 
resistance,  but  they  were  pom-pommed  out  of  their  ridge 
and  34th  were  taken  forward,  and  for  the  second  time  in 
their  story  they  galloped  into  that  town  ahead  of  their 
Column. 

We  were  allowed  to  occupy  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town.  We  had  got  under  shelter  at  last !  We 
kraaled  and  fed  our  tired  horses,  built  big  fires  and  dried 
some  of  our  things,  and  attended  to  our  starving  inner 
man  by  cooking  and  feasting.  There  was  no  Provost- 
Sergeant  to  trouble  us.  It  was  late  before  we  settled 
down,  rolled  in  our  wrung  but  still  sodden  blankets. 
»$Siei Mn.  Under  Major  Percival  of  the  Artillery,  and  Major  Gk)ld- 
finch  of  the  M.M.I. ,  the  mounted  men,  a  company  of 
Infantry,  and  the  Artillery  with  two  guns,  a  pom-pom, 
and  a  Maxim,  paraded  for  an  expedition  to  destroy  the 
important  Mill  *  situated  about  four  miles  down  the 
great  basin,  south-east  of  town  and  about  halfway  to 
Schoenseg  Kopje.  Colonel  Firman  remained  in  occupa- 
tion of  Fouriesburg  with  one  gun  and  the  balance  of 
the  troops. 

The  34th  was  left  advance  guard.  The  ground  was 
one  that  we  had  been  over  before,  and  to  most  of  as  the 
landmarks  were  the  familiar  ones  of  Prinsloo*s  surrender. 
Palmer  and  Barrington  led  us.  Palmer  called  oat  four 
scouts — Balli,  Heenan,  George  Walker,  and  Eelsey — but 
Eelsey's  horse  having  failed  him  he  asked  me  to  take  his 
place,  which  I  did.  With  these  scouts,  a  black  guide,  and 
Palmer's  Basuto  servant,  Palmer  made  an  impetuous  dash, 
far  out,  over  ridge  after  ridge,  over  the  much  swollen 
spruit  where  it  joined  the  full  river,  to  a  point  left  of  the 

*  See  Jalj  27th  and  80ih,  1900. 
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Mill.  He  and  Heenan  were  a  few  yards  in  advance,  and 
as  we  galloped  up  the  last  ridge  we  caught  sight  of  a  Boer 
galloping  away  to  the  left.  We  dismounted  to  fire  at  him, 
but  Palmer,  changing  his  mind,  bade  us  to  remount  and 
try  to  capture  him.  At  that  moment  Heenan  caught  sight 
of  some  Boers  about  thirty  yards  to  our  front,  hiding  in 
the  grass.  They  at  once  opened  fire,  missing  Palmer 
and  the  rest  of  us,  but  hitting  Heenan,  who  was  standing 
on  the  ridge  and  nearest  to  the  enemy,  through  the  arm 
and  through  his  hat.  Palmer  and  I  had  already  mounted, 
he  had  had  his  attention  on  the  fleeing  Boer,  but  I  hastily 
shouted  that  the  enemy  was  close  by.  "Come  back !  " 
**  Ck)me  back,"  I  shouted.  A  Boer  shot  at  him  from  his 
flank  at  ten  yards  and  again  missed  him.  He  at  once 
took  in  the  new  situation  and  dropping — it  was  only  a 
few  yards — under  the  skyline  to  which  we  had  ascended, 
we  all  took  cover  behind  a  little  ledge  of  rock,  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  where  Heenan  had  been  wounded. 
Palmer,  Balli,  and  George  Walker  crept  to  the  edge  of 
cover  to  fire,  and  bullets  hissed  over  us  and  splashed  among 
the  rocks  about  us  from  two  directions.  I  attended 
to  Heenan,  who  was  bleeding  very  badly  from  an  ugly 
wound  in  the  biceps  of  the  right  arm.  I  knew  little  of 
the  bad  symptoms  of  wounds,  but  I  found  filaments 
stringing  from  the  orifice,  which  I  took  to  be  arteries, 
and  as  the  bleeding  was  profuse  I  hastily  folded  a  clean 
pockethandkerchief  he  fortunately  possessed  and  padded 
the  wound  with  it  and  then  bound  the  arm  about  very 
tightly  with  my  putty.  He  bore  this  dressing  without 
flinching,  although  it  must  have  given  him  great  pain.* 
In  a  ahcnrt  while  he  said  to  me  suggestively  that  the  pain 
was  pretty  bad  and  the  bandage  very  tight.  I  told  him 
that  I  knew  it  was  very  tight,  but  that  I  had  purposely 
made  it  so,  and  that  I  believed  it  to  be  necessary.    He 

*  II  it  eorioui  wluU  fraaki  iiMmorj  pla ji  at  loeh  timet.  I  remember  a  line 
€i  THmyioo's  "  Berenge  *'  at  thia  moment  got  up  on  its  hind  lege,  eo  to 
■peak,  and  made  a  diabolieal  grimace  at  me.  It  rone,  "  But  a  ballet  stroek 
Urn  thai  WM  dnning  it  raddenlj  dead." 
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smiled  very  cheerfully,  and  said  he  knew  I  bad  done  what 
I  thooght  best.  The  ledge  nnder  which  we  hiy  wm 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  river  bank,  and  the 
Kaffir  guide  crept  down  very  warily,  taking  such  cover  as 
was  afforded,  and  got  a  billy  of  water  for  Heenan  from 
the  river.  A  little  black  dog  had  followed  us  out  of 
Fouriesburg,  and  whilst  I  had  been  attending  to  Heenan 
had  curled  himself  up  at  my  feet.  A  fit  of  cariosity  now 
seized  him,  and  trotting  up  over  the  little  ledge  there  wu 
a  Mauser  crack  and  doggie  was  no  more ;  he  had  been  shot 
through  the  head.  Barrington  with  the  supports  had 
reached  the  ridge  on  the  Fouriesburg  side  of  the  spmit, 
right  at  the  junction  of  the  spruit  and  river ;  they  were  in 
a  bee-line,  almost  within  shouting  distance,  but  to  get  to 
them  would  mean  a  half  a  mile  scramble  up  the  river  bed 
and  to  wade  the  spruit  breast  high.  Palmer  now  sent  his 
servant  ''  Mealies  "  (the  boy  who  had  ridden  in  nnder  a 
white  flag  on  McClosky's  account  on  February  8th)  with  a 
message  to  Barrington  to  let  him  know  that  we  were  in 
a  tight  comer.  Palmer  saw  that  if  the  Boers  crept  around 
to  our  right  we  should  be  cut  off.  The  Column  in  our  rear 
was  having  great  difficulty  in  advancing  on  acoount  of 
the  bad  state  of  roads  and  spruits,  and  the  guns  were  still 
far  behind.  To  have  ridden  away  on  our  horses  would 
have  meant  that  we  should  all  have  been  killed — ^there 
was  only  cover  enough  for  a  foot  retreat,  and  at  places 
there  was  none  at  all.  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  point  ol 
honour  with  our  Lieutenant  to  get  us  safely  out  of  the 
scrape  into  which  we  had  fallen.  He  asked  Heenan  if  be 
felt  equal  to  the  journey  to  the  supports,  to  which  Heenan 
cheerfully  said,  *'  Of  course.'*  They  started  off  at  a  run 
to  the  river.  Palmer  asked,  **  Should  they  swim  it?" 
They  would  have  been  drowned  had  they  tried  it,  for  the 
river  was  swift  as  well  as  deep.  It  was  the  shorter  cut 
to  protection,  but  an  impossible  one.  Up  the  winding 
of  the  river  they  went,  and  although  they  came  half  a 
dozen  times  under  fire  they  safely  reached  the  supports, 
and  Palmer  hastily  returned  to  us.     He  had  thought  oat 
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a  plun,  he  was  very  eagt-r.     "  OlJ-aaddl«,  hoy»,  quick !  " 
ho  ordered. 

At  reveille  I  did  Dot  kuow  if  we  were  to  return  to 
FourieBburg  or  Dot,  and  I  bad  not  dared  to  leave  any- 
thing; behind  on  that  chance.  I  had  my  Bodden  overcoat 
fuid  blankets  rolled  on  luy  saddle,  I  had  found  it  work 
well,  as  a  general  role,  never  to  leave  my  things  behind, 
as  one  never  knew  what  order  or  duty  woald  prevent 
one's  returning.  This  was  the  exception.  Palmer  now 
would  not  hear  of  my  leaving  anything  behind,  although 
I  assured  him  that  it  was  beyond  me  to  carry  everything 
BO  far.  The  horses  were  to  be  left,  linked  together,  on 
the  chance  that  by  and  by  these  positions  would  be  taken 
and  the  moanta  recovered.  With  riSe,  saddle,  wet  cloak 
and  blankest,  bandolier  and  nosebag,  1  had  quite  sixty 
pounde'  weight  to  carry,  all  in  loose  shape.  I  slung  my 
saddle  across  my  rifle  barrel  and  carried  it  hanging  against 
my  legs  in  front  of  me.  We  made  the  deep  bank  of  the 
river  before  the  enemy  became  aware  of  our  movement ; 
this  was  very  fortunate,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
exposed  points.  The  supports  were  keeping  up  a  lively 
fire,  trying  their  best  to  cover  us.  The  Boers  soon  found 
out  that  we  were  creeping  down  the  river,  and  at  every 
break  in  the  bank,  formed  by  tittle  water  ways,  the  bullets 
would  whistle  about  our  ears.  Never  did  anything  feel 
so  heavy  to  me  as  my  load  in  that  terrible  journey.  I 
begged  Palmer  to  let  me  leave  some  of  tlie  things,  for  I 
was  the  laet  man,  and  1  was  keeping  him  behind,  for  he 
would  not  leave  me.  He  refused  with  extraordinary 
spirit :  he  would  save  everything,  and  the  horseB  too,  by 
and  by  I  At  the  half  journey  he  took  my  saddle  for  a 
while  and  gave  me  Heenan's  ride  to  carry  instead.  Ralti, 
Walker,  and  the  guide,  more  lightly  freighted,  had  mode 
better  progress,  and  had  already  reached  the  spruit,  but 
bad  not  crossed  it.  Palmer  and  I  struggled  on,  at  times 
[■ilin^  down  Sat,  utterly  winded.  How  kind  he  was! 
'twu  worth  going  through  this  to  learn  that  a  moo  could 
bs  to  mindfal  of  others  at  such  a  time.     "  Buck  up,  old 
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chapt  We'll  soon  get  there!"  As  soon  as  we  had 
recovered  enough  we  made  another  rash,  and  another, 
until  we  were  all  together  on  the  spruit  bank  with  our 
supports  within  thirty  yards  of  us.  And  those  last  few 
yards  were  the  worst  ones.  Here  the  Kaffir  did  us 
capital  service.  He  knew  the  spruit  and  the  character 
of  the  current  and  bottom  ;  he  stepped  down  into  the 
stream  and  with  Balli's  help  carried  across  in  two  or 
three  journeys  the  saddlery  and  rifles.  Some  of  the 
things  we  threw  over.  This  place  was  a  big  gap  in  the 
river  wall,  and  the  Boers  were  keeping  up  a  stesAj  flight 
of  bullets  where  they  knew  we  had  to  cross.  They  were 
splashing  and  hissing  in  this  junction  of  the  waters. 
We  stepped  down  into  the  stream  in  single  file,  and 
my  first  sensation  was  that  I  was  glad  the  water  wii 
warm,  but  bullets  began  to  buzz  and  to  sizzle  and 
gave  US  something  more  interesting  than  temperatune 
to  think  about.  Walker  and  I  were  in  mid-stream 
together.  Palmer,  behind,  asked  Walker  to  take  a  bridle 
that  had  not  been  thrown  across.  Walker  took  it  and 
handed  it  forward  to  me,  and  at  the  same  instant  said, 
without  much  excitement,  ''  I'm  hit,  but  it's  nothing !  it's 
nothing !  go  on,  go  on,  get  out  of  it ! "  We  scrambled 
through  and  up  to  our  comrades.  He  was  shot  through  the 
fore-arm,  a  neat  puncture  in  the  flesh.  I  was  now  utterly 
exhausted,  and  for  some  moments  found  difficulty  in 
recovering  my  breath.  In  coming  through  the  spruit 
Palmer  had  his  shoulder-strap  cut  off  by  a  bullet,  the 
puncture  being  exactly  at  the  seam  at  the  comer  of  the 
shoulder. 

Here  we  left  the  saddlery  and  kit,  and,  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, two  or  three  rifles.  When  we  retired  it 
was  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  to  return  in  t 
few  minutes  as  reinforcements  came  up.  We  made  our 
way  down  the  bank  of  the  river  and  joined  the  85th 
Company,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Kingwood. 
They  were  under  a  ridge  on  the  Fouriesburg  side  of  the 
Mill.     The  Boers  were  on  the  heights  of  a  conical  kopje 
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overlooking  the  Mill,  at  long  range,  and  from  this,  at 
intervals,  we  were  fired  upon.  Palmer  got  a  horse  from 
one  of  his  troop  and  ordered  all  dismounted  men  and  the 
wounded  to  return  to  Fouriesburg  at  once.  On  parting 
he  said  he  would  bring  back  everjrthing.  Heenan  and 
Walker  were  given  horses,  so  that  there  were  six  of  us  to 
go  into  Foiuiesburg.  I  walked  in  by  the  side  of  Walker, 
who  again  assured  me  that  his  wound  was  a  trifle,  though 
the  bullet  had  gone  through  his  arm.  We  walked  through 
the  advancing  troops  and  Artillery,  and  made  our  way  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  into  Fouriesburg.  I  went 
with  Walker  to  the  doctor  to  see  his  wound  dressed.  Dr. 
House  said  that  both  Heenan's  and  Walker's  wounds 
were  *'  nice  clean  flesh  wounds  "  that  would  not  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

In  the  light  of  what  subsequently  took  place  we  were 
much  puzzled  as  to  why  we  were  not  molested  on  our 
way  back,  for  from  the  heights,  on  the  return  of  the 
troops,  a  heavy  fire  was  maintained  by  the  enemy  till 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town. 

After  we  had  left  the  field  the  mounted  men  and 
Infantry  occupied  the  ridges  near  the  Mill,  but  as  the 
Artillery  could  not  safely  advance  over  a  difficult  drift,  it 
was  decided  to  destroy  the  Mill  by  shelling,  rather  than 
risk  the  chance  of  ambush  for  the  troops  from  beyond. 
Twenty-five  shells  were  fired  into  the  building,  completely 
destroying  it.  When  this  was  related  to  me  I  was  quite 
sore  that  the  Mill  itself  had  not  been  destroyed,  but  only 
the  store  room,  and  perhaps  the  miller's  residence.  I 
remembered  noticing,  when  I  was  there  in  July,  that  the 
MiU  itself  lay  down  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  deep  hollow 
near  the  drift.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  the  Mill 
was  soon  being  worked  again  by  the  Boers. 

In  retiring,  after  this  work  was  done,  the  little  force 
had  a  warm  two  hours.  They  were  fired  at  from  every 
'vantage  point  the  great  clitts  afforded.  A  Sergeant  of  the 
53rd  East  Kents  was  shot  through  the  wrist  and  liver. 
An  Artilleryman  was  shot  through  the  leg,  and  our  cheery 
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friend,  the  Corporal  Bange-finder  of  the  79ih,  (ifot  a  bad 
wound  in  the  arm.  E.  Y.  Wilshin  of  ours  had  a  bullet 
neatly  put  through  his  tunic  pocket — a  glazed  paper  or 
envelope  had  saved  him  from  being  badly  wounded— 
Agnew's  horse  was  wounded,  and,  besides,  many  mmilar 
escapes  were  related. 

Those  of  us  who  had  been  caught  out  on  the  ridge 
learnt  that  our  comrades  had  fully  realised  our  perilous 
position.  Not  only  our  supports  under  Barrington  had 
kept  up  a  constant  fire,  but  the  left  scouts  had  obtained 
a  good  position  to  check  the  ardour  of  the  Boers  about 
us ;  these  were  Phillips,  Meikle,  and  Baker  under 
Edmondston. 

Palmer  and  his  men  brought  back  all  our  horses,  kit 
and  saddlery,  and  the  rifles,  but  the  latter  in  the  huny 
that  followed  were  brought  to  the  wrong  lines.  I  im- 
mediately reported  the  loss,  and  was  exonerated  by  my 
officers,  and  another  rifle  was  given  me,  but  it  was  not 
my  own  which  I  had  carried  so  long,  and  this,  as  a 
soldier,  was  a  real  grief  to  me. 

When  the  force  had  all  returned  we  were  given  an 
hour  in  which  to  get  a  rest  and  something  to  eat.  Thero 
was  one  good  reason  why  the  force  should  get  back  to 
Ficksburg  as  soon  as  possible — the  Artillery  and  pom- 
pom ammunition  had  become  almost  exhausted.  We 
marched  promptly,  and  went  down  and  through  the  beau- 
tiful gorge  called  Bester's  Vlei,  where  one  of  the  De  la 
Harpe  brothers'  farms  is  situated,  with  its  large  ponds 
and  its  willows  and  its  reedy  growth.  As  we  marched 
through  this  canon  the  setting  sun  shone  in  our  faces 
and  lighted  up  the  water  and  rocks  with  quite  a  Tumer- 
esque  effect.  Thirty-fourth  occupied  the  tremendous  berg 
to  the  right,  and  had  a  terrible  chmb  to  the  summit,  but 
the  enemy  was  nowhere.  It  was  said  that  they  had  gone 
on  to  occupy  Commando  Nek,  under  the  impression  that 
we  should  return  by  that  route,  but  we  now  saw  that  we 
were  to  step  over  the  border  into  Basutoland  and  follow 
the  Caledon  down  to  Ficksburg.     Long  after  sunset  we 
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came  to  the  Brindisi   Crossing,  and  camped  under  a 
glorious  starlit  sky  hard  by  the  Middleton  Mills. 

Orders  were  issued  to  make  a  start  at  5.30,  and  the  F^broAryii. 

Sawille 

I.Y.  saddled  and  went  out  to  occupy  the  ridges  m  rear,  4J0A.m. 
in  order  to  cover  the  Column's  progress  over  the  drift. 
We  stayed  out  an  hour  or  two,  when  word  was  brought 
us  that  the  river  was  much  too  high  to  cross  in  safety. 
The  men  were  very  pleased  over  it,  for  there  were  fine 
orchards  here,  with  tons  of  ripe  peaches  and  other  fruit, 
and  chicken  to  be  bought,  and  we  had  bought  bread  at 
Fouriesburg.  We  had  not  Uved  in  clover  for  the  past 
few  days,  and  a  rest  was  welcomed. 

The  Boers  soon  discovered  our  plans,  and  they  came 
down  from  Bester*s  Vlei  and  fired  at  our  butchers  at 
work  and  the  horses  at  water,  and  gave  them  a  lively 
five  minutes,  but  no  damage  was  done.  Word  was 
helio'd  to  Ficksburg  to  say  that  we  were  delayed. 

I  was  grazing  guard  all  the  afternoon.  The  Boers 
sniped  a  short  while  and  the  Artillery  replied.  In  the 
night  34th  furnished  a  mounted  picket. 

In  the  evening  Heenan,  Walker,  and  I  had  a  little 
reunion  over  hot  co£Fee,  and  talked  over  our  yesterday's 
experience. 

Marching  orders  at  five.  Thirty-fourth  and  35th  again  |2^2[^^g 
occupied  the  ridges  to  the  east,  and  other  mounted  men 
stood  at  the  west  side.  The  Boers  sniped  at  intervals 
and  our  men  replied.  A  35th  Cossack  post  under  Crook 
had  a  particularly  warm  time,  but  casualties  were  con- 
fined to  the  horses.  The  passing  of  the  drift  by  the 
Column  was  a  long  operation.  It  was  after  eleven 
o'clock  when  34th  and  35th  retired  and  crossed  over. 
The  water  was  saddle  high,  the  drift  not  an  easy  one, 
and  the  steep  approaches  sUppery,  and  several  horses 
fell.  Hundreds  of  natives  lined  the  road,  and  greeted 
us  with  childlike  exclamations.  For  a  while  our  ways 
had  fallen  in  a  land  where  "  all  the  paths  were  peace.*' 

The  fields  were  rich  and  shoulder  high  with  ripening 
crops   of   mealies,  millet,  and    other   grain.     Without 
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anticipation  a  sense  of  qoiet  and  Becurity  tell  apon 
us,  and  a  clearer  interpretation  of  the  metaphor,  "the 
mantle  of  Peace,"  was  made  known  to  us.  It  wafl  k 
contrast,  an  object-lesson  that  for  the  moment  wool'l 
not  be  denied  to  the  intelligence. 

We  marched  in  columns  of  foar — no  gnards  and 
flcouting  to  do,  a  complete  break  in  our  roatine.  We 
marched  in  and  out  tortuous  defiles,  under  great  cliffs, 
and  within  sight  of  mountain  ranges  Abont  on« 
o'clock  we  met  Chief  Jonathan,  attended  by  a  B«sideol 
Magistrate.  Our  CO.  gave  him  welcome.  A  midday 
halt  was  called.  The  Chief  was  a  heavy-set,  burly  man. 
neatly  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  uniform  with  a  little  braid. 
a  khaki  helmet,  and  leggings.  He  was  de&irooe  of 
inspecting  the  gtms  of  the  Artillery,  and  the  pom-pom 
particularly  took  his  fancy.  He  must  fire  it  bjniwlf 
It  was  turned  towards  a  perpendicular  cliflf  a  mile  ot 
more  away,  and  after  a  little  instmction  he  fired  a  dM 
at  a  great  dark  spot  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  giBi 
kicked  under  his  band  more  than  he  had  expected, 
but  that  made  him  all  the  more  anxious  to  try  affUB 
upon  further  instruction.  When  his  shells  broke  a  few 
slabs  from  the  cliff  he  was  mnch  delighted  and  impreased. 
We  arrived  at  Thiotse,  one  of  the  principal  Baeuto  tovos, 
at  5  p.m.  and  camped.     I  was  night  guard. 

We  rode  out  of  Thiotse  at  5.30.  The  whole  natiTe 
population  seemed  to  line  the  road,  much  as  if  tinej 
had  been  children  and  we  a  circus  procession.  Theit 
greetings,  a  lifting  of  the  hand  and  arm  and  an  exclA- 
mation.  "  Aiel  "  was  simple  and  pleasant,  They  oBeni 
for  sale  fruit,  eggs,  and  native  arms,  the  assegai  and  tam- 
Not  far  from  the  town  we  forded  another  large  rtraa. 
The  O.R.C.  territory  was  always  on  our  right,  just  Of» 
the  Caledon,  At  Thiotse  a  ration  Convoy  had  met  w. 
for  the  Column  had  become  very  short  of  everythLon 
We  passed  through  many  native  settlements  and  Icruk. 
and  by  a  few  farms.  We  got  to  the  native  settleauot 
opposite  Ficksburg  at  noon.    We  found    the   CaM« 
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very  high — to  the  neck  of  most  of  our  horses.  We  got 
across  very  slowly  and  just  short  of  swimming.  There 
was  no  news,  no  mail,  and  little  to  do  but  settle  down 
at  the  old  camp. 

The  Provost-Sergeant  was  vindictive.  He  came  to  me 
in  the  middle  of  my  tea  and  ordered  me  for  a  camp- 
cleaning  fatigue.  He  seemed  regretful  that  I  had  been 
enabled  to  spend  a  week  of  my  ten  days'  "  C.C.  "  outside 
of  his  sphere — ^in  the  firing-line. 


CHAPTEB   XXXVm 


MORE  WOBK  AT  FICK8BUB6 


mn. 

IUf«fIl«  5  A.ID. 


F«bnMiT9B. 


Fetmiary  90. 
H«veil]«  0  am. 


A  QUIET  day.  Guards  and  regular  duties.  A  tefe- 
'^  gram  was  read  to  as  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
soon  be  relieved,  that  the  new  drafts  were  on  the  way; 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Companies  and  Battalions 
would  remain  the  same,  that  those  who  wished  to  do 
so  might  remain. 

Usual  duties.  My  boy  Jacob  longed  for  Basntoland, 
and  he  decided  to  leave  me  "  for  a  month."  He  brougfat 
me  a  new  boy  to  take  his  place.  Jacob  had  served  me 
very  faithfuUy,  and  I  was  sorry  to  lose  him.  He  told 
me  that  he  did  not  have  an  easy  time  during  my 
absence. 

My  punishment  ended  at  sunset  to-day.  Up  to  the 
stroke  the  Provost-Sergeant  pursued  me,  I  had  reason 
to  think  with  the  hope  that  I  might  give  him  some 
excuse  for  obtaining  a  renewal  of  my  punishment. 

I  did  some  writing  for  Palmer.  I  got  the  necessuy 
pass  for  Jacob  to  go  over  the  Caledon. 

The  sad  news  reached  us  of  poor  young  Blount's  death, 
at  Mooi  Biver  Hospital,  of  enteric.  We  had  bid  him 
goodbye  at  Eland's  Biver  Bridge  on  January  24th. 

I  was  sent  on  duty  to  the  town.  At  Mitchell's  Stone, 
in  an  inner  store-room,  I  ran  against  a  coffin.  I  said 
to  the  attendant,  "I  didn't  know  you  sold  coffins."  He 
said,  "That  is  for  poor  Mosely."  I  said,  "Who  ii 
Mosely?"  He  repUed,  ''  He  was  an  Englishman  who 
was  shot  by  the  Boers,  who  said  that  he  had  furnished 
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information  to  the  British.  It  was  certain  that  he 
himself  had  not  done  so;  what  his  brother,  who  fled, 
may  have  divulged  is  another  matter.  It  was  hard  that 
a  man  should  be  shot  for  what  his  brother  may  have 
done."  He  then  told  me  further  that  Mosely  had  been 
taken  early  one  morning  from  the  Ficksbnrg  gaol  by 
a  band  of  Boers  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  shot 
down  without  any  warning  whatever,  that  he  was  buried 
by  the  wayside.  When  an  opportunity  offered  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  English  residents  to  re-inter  the  body  in 
the  cemetery. 

The  men  now  remaining  of  the  firing-line  of  the 
Ck>mpany  assembled  under  Palmer  and  Barrington  by 
the  park  fence  to  have  their  photograph  taken.  Twenty- 
three  men  and  our  two  officers  attended.  Three  men 
were  absent,  Burrows  and  Phillips,  who  were  too  ill  to 
come,  and  Nigel  Walker,  who  was  absent.  The  frontis- 
piece of  this  volume  is  taken  from  this  photograph. 

The  usual  camp  duties,  for  the  rest  a  quiet  day.  R^i«i  * 

There  was  a  funeral  in  the  afternoon  of  a  Stafford 
Infantryman.  We  could  hear  the  music  of  the  march 
in  camp. 

To-day  was  the  anniversary  of  our  embarkation  at  E^^i^^ 
Liverpool  for  South  Africa. 

A  hot,  cloudy,  disagreeable  day.  The  flies  are  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  a  plague.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  assured — they  are  a  means  of  spreading  disease. 
From  the  latrines,  where  they  swarm,  to  our  tents, 
where  they  shelter  themselves  in  thousands,  is  a  short 
journey.  They  infest  our  rations  of  meat  and  jam,  and 
hU  in  our  dixies  of  coffee  and  tea.  The  connection 
and  conclusion  are  inevitable. 

I  climbed  the  Imperani  Berg  or  Mountain  at  the  back 
of  our  camp.  In  the  higher  nooks  and  levels  I  found 
many  pretty  ferns  and  other  interesting  forms  of 
vegetation.  At  the  foot  of  the  berg  and  near  our 
oamp  is  a  pretty  plantation  of  various  species  of  fir- 
trees,  willows,  gums,  poplars,  and  wattles. 
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S^«4ftjB.       The  night  was  a  very  wet  and  stormy  one.     There 

was  an  order  for  all  mounted  men  to  parade  at  five 

o'clock,  and  we  were  all  ready  at  that  hoar»  when  it 

was  countermanded  by  one  of  ''no  parade/'    This  was 

due  probably  to  the  very  threatening  state  of  the  weather. 

A  year  ago  to-day  we  sailed  down  the  Mersey.     How 

much  has  happened  since  then!    How  many  comrades 

laid  away! 

I  cleaned  the  lines  with  Boughton  this  morning. 

[J^i^  I  was  warned  for  quarter  guard  last  night,  and  this 

•^^^  morning  at   10  a.m.  mounted  guard  with   two   others, 

under  a  corporal   of  the   53rd.     It  was  a  twenty-four 

hour  guard,  two  on,  four  off.     The  sentry  on  duty  had 

to'  march   up  and  down    before   the  guard    tent   with 

bayonet  fixed — to  "look  after  all  Government  property 

within  sight,"  to  turn  out  the  guard  for  the  Ck>lonel 

to  salute  passing  officers,  and  to  challenge  every  one 

entering  camp  after  "  lights  out,"  and  to  look  after  any 

prisoners  in  the  guard  tent. 

There  was  a  "  round  up  "  in  force  to-day.  Thirty- 
fourth  and  35th  with  a  gun  went  out  on  the  south  road 
to  Mitchell's  Mill,  and  the  Rents  and  M.M.I,  with  a  gun 
and  pom-pom  went  north  towards  Willow  Grange,  and 
both  parties  scouting  in  the  westerly  direction  around 
Imperani,  met,  having  picked  up  cattle  and  sheep  by  the 
way,  and  all  returned  on  the  south  road.  They  only 
encountered  the  enemy  at  long  ranges.  Being  on  guard 
I  did  not  go  out. 
jeviSie  '^e'w  guard  relieved  ours  at   10  a.m.     The   Provost- 

aSidiiy  Sergeant  put  a  man   in  the  guard  tent  last   night  for 

drunkenness;  he  certainly  was  not  drunk,  as  all  bore 
witness.  Four  of  the  36th  West  Kents  were  given  two 
days  C.C.  for  calling,  "  Stand  by  your  kits !  "  when  the 
Provost-Sergeant  was  observed  in  their  lines.  The  mao 
was  not  liked. 

The  flies  are  a  terrible  pest.  The  nights  are  getting 
colder,  and  at  sunset  the  flies  take  refuge  in  the  tents  and 
bivouac  tops. 
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There  were  some  races  on  the  veldt,  at  the  north-east  £^t 
of  town.     I  wrote  letters  for  home.    An  oflF  day.     We  "o*" 
were  paid  our  first  "  Colonial  Pay  "  to-day. 

The  63rd  Company  removed  to  garrison  the  Mitchell's  |g^.^ 
Mill  pass.    They  took  seven  days'  rations.    The  M.M.I,  sjoa^. 
were  sent  to  Ladybrand.    This  cut  our  camp  down  one- 
half.    A  heavy  mail  came  up;  I  got  eleven  letters. 

Again  34th  is  bereaved.  To-day  we  got  the  sad  news 
of  the  deaths  at  Winburg  of  Blyth  and  J.  Howard, 
the  younger  McUwraith,  of  enteric.  Both  brothers 
Mcllwraith ! 

News  also  came  of  several  Commissions.  Agnew  for 
one,  Hall  of  the  Gun  Section  for  another,  Crook  also  of 
the  35th,  and  others. 

The  Battalion  was  reorganised,  so  that  the  53rd  and 
62nd  Companies  were  admitted  to  the  11th  Battalion  I.Y. 

We  received  orders  to  move  camp  at  half-past  ten,  nwoha. 
and  we  pitched  east  of  town,  quite  close  to  the  Caledon  5joa.Di. 
Crossing.  It  rained  heavily  almost  the  whole  time  of 
our  transit,  so  that  everything  became  wet  and  disagree- 
able. At  noon  a  general  fatigue  was  ordered,  and  we 
marched  back  to  the  old  camp  and  raked  it  and  scraped 
it  and  picked  up  all  rubbish  and  dirt  and  bric-d-brac  that 
cumbered  the  ground  and  filled  in  all  refuse  pits  and 
latrines — about  three  hours'  hard  work. 

Late  orders  come  for  us  to  be  prepared  to  move  early 
in  the  morning. 


SOA.m. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

TO  WABBINOHAM'S  STOBB  THBOUGH  BASXTTOIiAND 

^3S^  T.  A  ^  break  of  day  the  waggons  passed  over  the  drift  into 

aeTeme4«.m.  J\  fiasutoland  and  took  a  south-west  road.  Thirty- 
fourth,  35th,  36th,  with  a  pom-pom  and  Maxim,  onda 
Colonels  Harley  and  Firman,  followed.  We  marched 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  and  halted  for  midday»  but 
weather  prevented  further  progress  and  camp  wu 
pitched.  The  natives  offered  to  us,  for  sale,  the  usaai 
assegais  and  other  arms,  and  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
dying  the  death  of  King  John,  of  a  surfeit  of  peaches^ 
the  yellow  peach,  common  to  the  country. 

George  Walker  returned  to  the  lines.    He  said  he  was 
tired  of  hospital,  but  his  arm  was  still  too  stiff  to  allow 
him  to  carry  a  rifle. 
iS^e  We  moved  off  from  camp  about  5.30.     It  rained  in 

torrents.  At  9  a.m.  we  reached  a  river  that  proved  to  be 
too  high  to  cross.  We  put  up  the  tents  and  the  rain  ceased. 
A  Battalion  fatigue  party  was  ordered  and  marched  to  the 
drift  with  spades  and  shovels.  We  widened  and  levelled 
the  drift  road  to  the  water's  edge.  Colonel  Harley  and 
Staff  came  down  and  made  an  examination  and  gi?e 
instructions  to  Lieutenant  Hall.  Orders  which  were 
issued  for  marching  were  countermanded  on  account  of 
the  rain  recommencing  in  a  torrent. 

A  Basuto  warrior  came  into  the  lines  and  gave  as  to 
exhibition  war  dance.  He  stalked  and  killed  many 
imaginary  foes.  It  was  quite  interesting,  for  the  man 
was  no  mere  actor  but  took  himself  dreadfuUy  in 
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and  be  was  of  fine  physique.  There  was  a  half  ration  of 
nun  issued.  I  was  on  night  guard ;  my  relief  fell  from 
1.80  to  4.80  a.m. 

We  stood  to  our  horses  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  ifwoht. 
morning  until  word  came  from  the  drift  that  the  iaoa.m. 
transport  had  managed  to  cross.  The  water  was  high, 
and  it  was  a  swift  and  dangerous  ford.  The  mounted 
men  rode  on  straight  across  country  to  Teyatenening,  a 
small  Basuto  town.  At  the  Post  Office  was  a  telegram 
saying  that  a  rumour  gave  it  that  Botha  and  4,000  Boers 
had  surrendered.  We  suspected  it  might  be  about  as 
true  as  many  others  that  we  had  seen  for  the  past  month 
or  so.  We  halted  here  for  three  hours  at  midday  and 
several  large  sacks  of  peaches  were  sent  down  to  the 
lines  for  the  troops.  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the 
generous  donor.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a  gift  from  the 
Oommissioner  to  Colonel  Harley,  but  the  truth  could  not 
be  learned.  It  was  a  present  of  a  very  welcome  kind. 
We  marched  six  miles  further  along  by  the  Caledon 
banks  and  camped  by  a  kraal  on  good  flat  ground  by  a 
high  kopje.  The  waggons  were  very  late  in  arriving,  and 
it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  we  had  had  tea  and 
pitched  our  tents  and  bivouacs. 

At  daylight  we  started  on  the  Ladybrand  or  Maseru  lurehia 
Bead.    Agnew  was  very  ill  of  dysentery  and  rode  in  aot^m. 
a  hospital  ambulance.    We  made  good  progress  for  eight 
miles,  when  for  the  sake  of  the  transport  stock  we  halted 
for  a  few  hours — 10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.    On  the  right  over 
the  Caledon  in  the  distance  we  caught  sight  of  Lady- 
brand  at  the  foot  of  a  great  berg  or  range.    The  Basuto  "^ 
habits,  dwellings,  greetings,  kraals,  crops  and  fields  were 
all  very  interesting  to  us.    Large  tracts  of  millet  or 
"  kaffir  com  "  are  now  ripening,  and  give  the  country 
an  air  of  fertility  and  prosperity  that  is  delightful  after 
witnessing  so  much  of  the  devastation  of  warfare. 

We  continued  our  march  to  within  two  miles  of 
llaaera,  then  the  skies  broke  upon  us  again.  Everything 
I  iiad  was  sodden  and  I  was  starving.    I  got  permission 
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to  enter  Masera,  and  with  Kelsey  and  a  few  others  goi  a 
good  square  meal  at  Sterley's  Boarding  House.  At  hia 
shop  I  bought  dry  blankets  for  the  night,  and  with  other 
purchases  packed  them  in  a  snck  to  keep  them  dr>'  onul 
we  should  reach  camp.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  no 
road  was  visible  and  we  had  to  return  to  Sterley's  to  be? 
a  lantern.  Some  of  the  returning  party  elected  to  goon 
in  darkness  and  they  wandered  around,  tost,  the  whole 
night.  Sterley  had  no  lantern,  but  he  lent  ns  an  oM 
colander  and  in  that  we  stuck  a  candle,  and  in  an  boo 
we  had  reached  the  lines,  I  was  wet  to  the  skin,  bull 
stripped,  rolled  myself  in  my  new  dry  blankets,  with  m; 
wet  ones  over  them,  and  was  soon  hot  and  asleep. 

We  marched  through  Maseru  town  to  the  CaJedoB 
Dnft  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond.  A  ferry  boat  with  CMkk 
attachments  was  plj'ing  there.  The  river  was  very  hijtb 
and  awift.  It  took  some  hours  to  get  the  traDsport  ore* 
the  ferry,  and  most  of  the  men  got  permission  to  ridi 
back  to  town  to  get  a  good  breakfast  at  Sterlej's.  I 
bought  a  cheap  watch  for  night  guard  time-keepiog,  and 
an  overcoat. 

Then  we  returned  to  the  drift  for  an  boor.  Two 
English  settlers,  Messrs.  Charles  Dickens  and  J.  Miliar, 
brought  us  a  handsome  present  of  fruit  and  Inocb.  Kt 
half-past  one  34th  was  ordered  to  cross  over  to  reUew 
the  picket  on  the  kopje  above  the  drift.  Here,  cm  tb« 
kopje  top,  we  found  a  few  sheep,  and  Marriott  and  Hvai 
soon  had  for  us  extra  rations  of  good,  fresh  matton.  Ov 
whole  force  had  crossed  only  by  dark,  and  camp  VM 
pitched  opposite  Maseru  on  the  west  sido  of  Caledon.  1> 
was  a  wet  and  dreary  night.  Agnew,  Hcrenan,  aiki 
Fowler  were  left  at  Maseru  in  hospital. 

We  rose  in  a  slow,  persistent  drizzle  which  gewiatUj 
increased  to  a  steady  rain  which  lasted  all  day.  Ttv 
day's  was  about  the  worst  experience  of  snob  wesUiarw 
had  on  the  campaign.  What  it  would  have  bean  to  BM 
without  my  new  cloak  I  can  only  imagine,  but  ooUii^ 
really  kept  out  the  iDcessaot  soak.    Tbe  b<K«ei  ukiliil 
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along  in  muddy  water,  often  to  their  knees.  The  wet 
trickled  down  one*s  back  and  into  one's  boots,  and  so  we 
splashed,  splashed  for  hours  on  our  march  towards 
Commissie  Poort.  We  arrived  there  far  ahead  of  the 
waggons,  which  were  in  sad  trouble  that  day.  We  had  to 
stand  by  our  horses,  on  a  hillside,  in  the  cold  wind-driven 
rain,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  waiting  for  them  ;  the  oxen  of 
those  arriving  were  sent  back  to  help  the  less  fortunate. 
Thirty-fourth  had  to  furnish  a  night  picket,  wet  as  we 
were.  I  was  on  night  stable  guard.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath ! 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  two  ministering  angels  with 

stars  on  their  (not  their  foreheads  where  angels 

ace  said  usually  to  wear  them)  came  around  with  bottles 
of  whiskey,  and  said,  "Drink  hearty;  it  is  a  good 
prescription,  and  you  need  it  now  if  you  ever  did.  This 
is  against  regulations.  Say  nought!*'  And  we  put  it 
to  these  angels  straight  — "  Was  it  not,  also,  against 
Heaven's  regulations  to  rain  as  it  did  this  day  ? 

There  was  a  rifle  inspection — a  very  timely  one.    We  UMxoh  is. 
were  allowed  to  dry  our  sodden  kit  until  eleven  o'clock.  6joa.m. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  but  until  ten  o'clock  there  was  a 
corioos   damp   haze   over    all    the    land.    Palmer  and 
Banington  again  divided  among  the  men  a  quantity 
of  chocolate  and  tobacco  that  had  come  through  the  mail. 

We  trekked  at  one  o'clock  sharp.  Thirty-fourth  was 
left  advance  guard.  The  ground  was  so  boggy  in  places 
that  we  had  to  make  detours.  We  were  now  following 
the  line  of  pickets  that  ran  from  Bloemfontein  through 
Thaba  N'chu  to  the  Caledon.  They  were  little  bands  of 
Infantry  placed  on  kopje  tops,  every  half  mile  or  so ;  they 
had  constructed  sangars,  trenches,  entanglements,  and 
shelters  for  themselves.  We  felt  that  it  must  be  a  lonely 
life.  After  a  march  of  about  five  miles  we  arrived  at 
Warringham's  Store,  which  is  on  the  Leeuw  Biver  at  the 
foot  of  the  little  mountain  of  Thaba  Patschoa  on  the 
Thaba  N'chu  Boad.  We  camped  near  the  M.M.I,  and 
others  who  had  preceded  us  from  Ficksburg.  The  store 
had  a  supply  of  groceries. 
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Mm^i4.  -y^e  moved  the  site  of  camp  to  a  point  a  hundred  yank 

^^^^-  south.     Thirty-fifth  Company  was  ordered  to  a  post  near 

Thaba  N'cha.    We  learnt  that  34th  would  remain  here 
for  picket  and  outpost  duty. 

I  was  grazing  guard  for  six  hours,  eleven  to  five,  vti 
at  the  close  was  warned  for  picket  duty. 
^JjJiJf-  Under  Corporal  Balli  two  of  us  were  on  fatigue  to  dig 

^^^^'  extra  camp  latrines.    A  screen  had  to  be  made,  and  we 

sewed    the    pieces    of    sacking    together,    which    work 
occupied  us  all  the  morning. 

Two  Boers  endeavouring  to  cross  the  picket  line  last 
night  were  wounded  and  captured. 

Available  men  were  so  few  in  34th  lines  that  the  datias 
on  them  were  very  arduous  at  this  period. 

The  neighbourhood  seemed  to  be  subject  to  sndden  and 
curious  rainstorms. 
^J^^^  Dr.  House,  accompanied  by  ten  men   (seven  of  oar 

^^^^-  attached  men  and  Lee,  Baker,  and  Marriott),  rode  into 

Thaba  N'chu  to  obtain  medical  suppUes  for  the  Baitalii». 

In  the  morning  I  was  line  cleaner  with  Bonghton  and 
Kelsey. 

Three  Driscoll's  Scouts  had  joined  us,  from  BasnUh 
land,  at  Ficksburg,  just  as  we  started  on  cor  jonxiiey 
here.  One  was  a  German  named  Sartorios,  one  aa 
American  named  Long  from  Detroit,  the  other  wss 
Broughton,  an  Englishman.  Sartorius  was  a  Sergeant* 
Major  in  his  Company.  They  had  been  captured  by 
Boers  near  Winburg,  and  put  over  the  Basutoland  border. 
In  the  Uttle  fight  at  the  farm,  when  they  had  been 
surrounded,  a  fourth  man  named  Welt,  one  of  Boosevelt't 
Bough  Biders,  and  who  had  fought  at  Talana  HiU,  was 
badly  wounded. 

A  wood  fatigue  under  Edmondston  went  out  in  the 
morning. 

I  was  one  of  the  night  picket. 
B^&T  ^^  picket  guard  ended  at  5.30  a.m.    It  was  a  veiy 

wet  night,  with  thunder  and  Ughtning.    The  whole  diy 
remained  squally  and  stormy. 
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Palmer  left  us  to-day,  much  to  our  sorrow.  He  and  all 
of  us  were  much  affected  when  he  said  goodbye.  He 
had  led  us  gallantly.  He  had  been  given  a  commission 
in  the  police,  and  he  went  to  Thaba  N*chu  to  his  new 
duty. 

The  ten  men  had  not  returned,  which  made  our  camp 
duties  heavy.  I  was  on  the  twenty-four  hour  outpost  on 
the  north  hill,  5.80  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

The  three  DriscoU  Scouts  left  us  for  Thaba  N'chu. 

George  Walker  and  Meikle,  both  suffering  from 
rheumatism,  went  into  hospital. 

The  troops  were  ordered  to  stand  by  their  arms  and  JJ^,J®- 
their  saddled  horses  from  reveille  until  nearly  nine  o'clock,  ^w*^™- 
and  the  southern  pickets  were  all  doubled,  as   it  was 
anticipated  that  a  rush  would  be  made  on  our  line  by 
Boers  in  the  front  of  some  drive  that  appeared  to  be  in 
prepress. 

Our  picket  guard  consisted  of  Edmondston,  Roberts, 
Kelsey,  Boughton,  Nigel  Walker,  Bradley,  the  two 
Wilshins,  myself,  and  five  attached  men.  We  had  little 
to  do  except  our  respective  watches.  We  had  two 
entrenched  posts,  200  yards  apart,  to  guard  and  patrol, 
two  sentries  to  each  post.  Kelsey  and  I  were  on  the 
eastern  post.  We  were  relieved  at  6  p.m.  by  a  similar 
picket  from  the  36th  West  Kent  Company. 

With  three  others  I  was  line  cleaner.  March  19. 

Some  of  the  officers  played  single- wicket  cricket  below  5410  A.m. 
the  camp.    Others  practised  assegai  throwing,  quite  a 
fascinating  amusement.    Barrington's  record  of  forty-six 
paoes    could    not    be    broken,  except     by    the    native 
thiowers. 

A  Convoy  came  through  to-day,  and  a  Company  of 
Moonted  Infantry  came  in. 

A  mail  came  in  from  Bloemfontein.    Boberts  and  some  ifvcbaa 
of  our  men  took  five  surrendered  Boers  and  prisoners  on  5jaDm.m. 
to  the  post  of  the  35th  Company.     They  returned  at 
1  p.m.,  and  at  that  moment  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and 
rmin  swept  down  from  Thaba  Patschoa  and  almost  washed 
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out  the  tents.  This  storm  lasted  for  two  hoars,  and  the 
camp  at  the  finish  was  simply  a  bog.  I  had  some  trouble 
with  my  bivouac  because  the  ground  became  so  soft 
that  it  would  not  hold  pegs.  Those  in  tents  were  even 
worse  ofif. 

Two  brigades  were  camped  in  the  neighbourhood  aU 
day — one,  it  was  said,  under  General  Bruce  HamiUon, 
and  the  other  under  Colonel  Hickman.     It  was  romourad 
that  most  of  the  Boers  had  ''  broken  back." 
|{J^^-  All  the  mounted  troops  again  were  ordered  to  saddle, 

with  cloaks,  and  stand  by.  At  7.15  we  were  ordexed  to 
ofiT-saddle. 

The  two  Brigades  or  Divisions  went  on  their  v?ay.  We 
did  not  know  their  destination. 

The  following  order,  which  came  by  mail,  relating  to 
the  sending  home  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  was  md 
out  to  us  : — 

IiiraBUL  Tbomavxt. 

Strong  drafts  are  arriving  from  England.  Ab  the  drmfis  rnanli  At 
Squadrons  argent  oases  will  be  allowed  to  go  home.  Whan  At 
Squadrons  are  reported  efficient,  all  the  original  ecmtrngeni  liko  mik 
to  do  so  will  be  allowed  to  go.  In  this  way  the  old  Aontlngint  vfl 
probably  all  be  on  their  way  to  England  before  the  end  of  May. 

By  Order 

(Signed)        W.  Kkiobt,  Major, 

8.O.  LY. 
Johannesburg. 

Geo.  A.  Walker  went  to  Bloemfontein  Hospital  od 
account  of  sciatica. 

On  account  of  Hickman's  Column  having  camped  od 
the  north  side,  the  regular  picket  was  not  posted.  After 
the  Column*s  departure  Edmondston  took  three  of  oi 
there  to  conclude  the  day's  guard.  It  rained  nsj 
heavily  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  of  the  attached  met 
got  toothache  so  violently  that  one  of  ns  did  his 
guard. 

The  roll-call  at  this  date  was  as  follows: — 
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Lientanant  Barrington, 

Hicks 

GommMiding 

Kelsey 

Bozrows 

Lee,  T. 

Bradley 

Meikle 

Bon^ton 

Marriott 

Baker 

Paparritor 

Cowan 

BaUi 

Comer 

Roberts 

Edmonaion 

Richards 

Edwards 

Weedon 

Haiit 

Walker,  N. 

Wilshin,  T.  J. 
Wilshin,  B.  V. 
Weisberg 

QuN  SionoM. 

Lientenant  Hall 

Campbell 

Canny 

Stephen 

Smart 


Of  these  there  were  only  nine  privates  subject  to  the 
nsiuJ  gnards  and  fatigues. 

The  rain  that  had  caught  us  on  guard  did  not  stop  lUrehSB. 
until  far  into  the  night.  We  had  returned  after  sunset 
to  find  that  camp  had  been  removed  to  higher  and  stonier 
ground.  On  the  site  of  the  old  camp  the  only  object  to 
be  seen  was  my  little  bivouac  in  a  sloppy  waste  of  water 
— ahnost  a  lake.  I  was  thankful  my  comrades  had  left  it 
standing,  for  what  would  have  happened  to  my  blankets 
and  things  in  that  deluge,  Heaven  only  knows.  I  and  my 
EafEff  boy  went  down  to  find  it  occupied  by  thousands  of 
flies  and  several  field  rats  that  had  made  it  a  sort  of  ark. 
A  little  banked-up  trench  saved  my  "  hutch"  floor  from 
being  under  water.  I  drove  out  the  intruders  and 
arranged  for  my  lonely  bivouac  for  the  night,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  dark.  My  faithful  Kaffir  came,  after  a 
while,  subdued,  wide-eyed  and  mysterious,  and  called, 
"  Suh  I  come,  coffee  1 "  I  followed  him  to  a  knoll  of  the 
higher  ground,  where  he  had  a  little  fire  kindled  under  an 
old  umbrella,  and  on  it  was  a  small  billy  of  simmering 
coffee.  Of  what  quality  the  coffee  really  was  I  cannot 
say,  but  that  night  it  tasted  to  me  like  nectar.  I  vowed 
to  mjrself  to  reward  the  lad's  patience.  He  had  a  little 
sack  of  fairly  dry  ox  chips  hidden  in  an  old  biscuit  tin. 
I  felt  like  a  lake  dweller  of  primeval  days  as  I  turned  in 
and  slept  after  the  day's  miseries.  In  the  morning  a 
facetious  comrade  asked  me  if  I  thought  myself  "  a 
blooming  water-lily."     Very  early  I    took   my  sodden 
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blankets  and  kit  up  to  camp ;  everybody  was  misezable 
and  late.  Coffee  was  not  "up  "  until  9.15,  for  theie 
no  dry  fuel — it  was  vile,  luke-warm  stuff  that  bad  nercr 
been  boiled.  I  felt  that  I  must  hustle  for  somettung,  if 
only  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  momtng 
misty  and  chilly.  I  went  to  one  of  Pilcher's  Colmnn,  which 
had  arrived,  and  bought,  for  half  a  sovereign,  a  piece  of 
bacon,  and  under  many  difficulties  1  got  a  breakfast  that 
revived  me.  The  weather  cleared,  and  all  the  day  vt 
were  allowed  to  expose  our  kits,  and  after  the  msDoer  of 
soldiers  we  were  soon  joyous  and  forgetful. 

Within  the  past  few  days  no  less  than  seven  Btigada 
had  come  in  touch  with  us,  or  camped  in  the  neighboor- 
hood.  We  had  seen  pass  Pilcher's,  Thomeycroft**, 
Bruce  Hamilton's,  White's,  and  Kickman's. 

With  the  equinox  now  passed  we  tried  to  hope  that  tbt 
back  of  the  bad  weather  was  broken,  and  that  it  wooU 
be  more  settled.  There  are  now  heavy  night  dews  when 
there  is  no  rain,  which  I  suspect  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  regular  frosts. 

We  witnessed  just  before  sunset,  when  the  sun  emi 
from  a  clouded  sky,  a  curious  tide  in  the  affairs  of  tb( 
white  ants  which  interested  us  very  much.  There 
no  anthills  within  sight,  but  we  had  noticed  many  of  tbi 
slow,  persistent  creatores,  the  builders,  groping  in  theit 
bJiod  way  about  a  small  tunnel  they  had  apparently  jut 
completed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  if  apoo  i 
signal  there  emerged,  one  by  one,  what  seemed  an  eadloM 
chain  of  large,  dark  brown  or  grey  ants,  with  long,  eMfly 
detachable  wings.  Most  of  them,  hesitating  for  ■ 
moment,  spread  their  wings  and  flew  off  in  A  blind, 
instinctive  way,  and  were  lost  to  eight.  Some  fonsdend 
and  crawled  away.  These  ants  measured,  from  tip  ti 
wing  to  tip  of  wing,  at  least  two  inches,  and  they  rashfd 
out  of  the  little  tunnel  in  many  hundreds,  but  always  ooe 
by  one.  The  white  ants  seemed  to  be  merely  diainteieelfl 
spectators.  The  only  explanation  I  could  give  was  thai  i( 
was  the  departure  of  queens  to  found  new  colonies  or  tiilk 
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Twelve  of  ub,  under  Corporal  Roberts,  then  went  out  to 
ilieve  the   north   picket.     1   was  for   third   relief   with 
k>ughtoD.     On   the   second  relief   two   of   the  attached 
f  men  Bred  two  shots,  and  the  guard  hastily  turned  out  to 
find  that  what  the  men  had  taken  for  one  of  the  enemy 
breaking  through  had  been  a  loose  horse.     The  hotee  had 
been  killed  instantly  at  about  hfty  paces,   which,  con- 
sidering the  darkness,  was  not  bad  shooting. 

We  were  still  on  picket  duty.     In  camp  a  small  force  kbnhu. 
under  Colonel  Firman  went  out  with  waggons,  probably 
to  bring  in  families  and  grain. 

I  alopt  in  the  open  last  night.  I  feel  verj-  ill  and  weary 
almost  to  death.  The  times  we  have  experienced  lately 
would  strain  the  strongest  constitutions.  I  found 
Boughton  a  most  interesting  companion,  and  in  the  long». 
dreary  hours  of  the  night  he  related  many  interesting 
details  of  fermentation  and  the  art  of  malt  and  beer 
making.  By  profession  he  was  a  brewer,  and  he  seemed 
to  understand  his  business  pretty  thoroughly. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  it  stormed  and  rained  as  badly 
as  ever,  and  we  again  got  wet  through.  It  rained  all  the 
night,  and  our  reUef,  some  35th  men  ordered  from  their 
post  to  assist  us  here,  had  to  stand  up  the  whole  time; 
for  there  was  no  tent  or  shelter  at  this  picket,  which  was 
entirely  an  I.  Y.  picket,  although  at  some  of  the  permanent 
Infantry  pickets  a  tent  was  provided  for  the  guard.  I 
returned  to  camp  to  find  my  bivouac  washed  through,  and 
I  stood  up  until  midnight,  when,  in  desperation  I  turned 
in,  in  a  very  crowded  tent,  very  much  to  my  discomfort, 
but  I  was  so  weary  and  ill  that  I  could  stand  up  no 
longer, 

The  morning  broke  without  rain,  but  the  weather  and  & 
camp  was  sloppy,  muggy,  and  miserable. 

The  expedition  that  bad  gone  out  yesterday  returned  at 
midday  to-day.  They  had  made  a  quarter  circle  north- 
east, and  captured  some  grain  at  a  farm.  The  men  had 
not  suffered,  for  they  had  taken  tents  and  camped  before 
the  cain  came  on. 


r 
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The  latter  half  of  the  day  proved  to  be  fine,  a  deligfatfal 
change — and  every  one  was  busy  drying  their  lata.  In 
the  evening  some  leap-frog  and  high-jmnping  was 
indulged  in,  by  which,  under  reaction  and  strain,  we 
were  as  amused  as  a  pack  of  children. 

Morning  broke  very  fine  and  cloudless.  There  had 
been  a  heavy  dew.  Wild  flowers  were  still  blooming. 
The  wild  thyme  was  in  blossom,  a  bluish  violet  colour. 
There  was  now  in  bloom  a  very  delicate  and  beantifd 
species  of  shamrock,  with  a  very  exquisite  little  flower  ci 
a  hiac  colour.  Crows  were  plentiful  here ;  they  seemed 
to  frequent  the  rocks  about  Thaba  Patschoa  and  neigh- 
bouring cliSs.  The  mealies  were  bearing  a  plentifol  crop 
of  young  ears,  and  these  we  roasted  and  foond  a  deligbtfnl 
addition  to  our  rations. 

With  Marriott  I  cleaned  the  stable  Unes,  a  long  and 
heavy  job  on  account  of  the  wet  condition  of  the  gronnd. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  Leeuw  River  aad 
got  a  wash,  the  first  opportunity  that  had  ofTered. 

I  returned  to  camp  and  packed  up  everything  ready  for 
trekking,  for  I  was  warned  for  the  night  picket,  and  it  was 
said  that  we  should  certainly  march  from  here  next  day. 
Under  Corporal  BalU  six  of  us  fell  in  for  the  guard. 
The  rest  were  Bough  ton,  Baker,  Marriott,  and  twi> 
attached  men.  I  was  again  on  guard  with  Boughtoo- 
My  boy  brought  out  my  breakfast  from  camp,  and 
Bougfaton  and  I  welcomed  it,  for  we  were  on  the  six  Ic 
eight  relief  and  were  famished  in  the  keen  morning  air. 

We  could  observe  all  the  morning  a  stir  of  the  strikiiif 
of  camp  from  our  post,  which  was  a  mile  from  camp.  At 
five  in  the  afternoon  our  Column  marched  out  and  pitebai 
camp  a  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Leeuw  River  drift,  aoda 
htttc  later  we  were  allowed  to  ride  into  camp.  Kelse; 
bad  loaded  my  things  on  the  waggon. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LADTBRAKD,  OLOOOLAN,   AND  FICKSBUBQ 

TX7E  started  at  9.30  a.m.  with  the  Column  of  the  firing.  gW;;^^^ 
V  V   line  on  a  Ladybrand  road,  and  halted  a  short  while  fg^ 
at  eleven  to  allow  the  transport  to  come  on  over  a 
difficult  road. 

Meikle  and  Roberts  left  us  this  morning  for  Bloem- 
fontein,  both  iU.  I  was  now  the  last  private  of  our 
Enightsbridge  Barrack  Boom  who  had  been  able  to 
remain  with  the  Company  throughout. 

Two  other  comrades  who  left  us  here,  iU,  we  were 
never  to  see  again.  One  was  Private  Smart,  of  the  Gun 
Section,  a  young,  fair,  good-looking  fellow — civil,  even, 
and  pleasant  with  all  his  comrades;  enteric  took  him. 
The  other  was  an  attached  Stafford,  named  Lawley,  who, 
poor  fellow,  was  snuffed  out  by  pneumonia. 

In  the  afternoon  we  marched  through  Commissie 
Poort  and  turned  into  the  Ladybrand  Boad  on  the  left, 
leaving  the  road  by  which  we  had  come  on  March  12. 
We  camped  at  2.15  p.m.,  near  a  wayside  store,  two 
miles  beyond  Commissie  Poort  picket.  The  telegraph 
line  to  Ladybrand  ran  through  our  camp.  We  marched 
about  eight  miles  to-day. 

Mick,  the  Kents'  big  dog,  was  still  with  us,  and  had 
followed  us  faithfully  through  all  our  manifold  wanderings 
and  dangers,  and  seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was 
leading  the  advance  guard. 

We  started  at  7.15.  Thirty-fourth  Company  were  divided,  gjjjji* 
One  to  twenty  were  told  off  under  Hall,  and  the  rest,  «*>»•»• 
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mostly  the  attached  men,  rode  mider  BarringtoiL 
Edmondston  received  permission  to  ride  into  Masem  to 
see  Agnew.  I  was  with  Hall's  party,  the  rear  guard.  It 
had  been  a  fine  morning,  bat  at  two  o'clock  it  began  to 
cloud  over  very  darkly,  and  shortly  after  a  thunderstoiin 
broke  over  us  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  lightning  was 
the  most  terrific  any  of  us  had  ever  experienced.  It 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  skies  to  the  earth  in  pillars  of 
fire.  The  din  of  thunder  was  beyond  description. 
Either  we  were  in  the  centre  of  it  all,  or  there  were  three 
storms  raging  simultaneously,  for  the  lightning  flashed 
into  the  ground  in  all  directions  about  us.  The  rain  and 
hail  were  terrific.  Hall  set  a  splendid  example  of  in- 
diffierence.  Cold  followed  the  storm.  Wet,  bodily,  from 
head  to  foot,  shivering  and  miserable,  we  rode  into  camp 
under  the  long  kopje  range  we  had  turned.  We  had 
marched  over  twelve  miles,  and  were  now  bat  four  mileB 
from  Ladybrand. 

farohaa  -y^Q  ^j  iiot  trek  to*day.    We  were  not  to  go  into 

Ladybrand  after  all. 

Sergeant  Burrows  was  given  a  permit  to  leave  for  home 
as  an  "  urgent  case."  (See  order,  March  21st.)  He  xode 
into  Ladybrand.  A  few  "  urgent  cases  "  in  other  C(xd* 
panies  were  also  allowed  to  leave. 

Near  the  camp  was  a  sheep- washing  kraal  with  good 
water.    I  had  a  jolly  wash  there. 

T.  Lee  sewed  a  flannel  shirt  lining  to  an  old  waistooat 

I  had.    He  made  an  excellent  job.    That  waistcoat  had 

been  my  salvation  on  many  a  cold  trek  and  night  goaid. 

We  dried  our  blankets  as  much  as  the  heavy  weather 

would  allow.     There  was  a  rum  issue. 

Nigel  Walker  was  now  made  a  Corporal. 

SvSi?*  This  day  was  memorable  for  its  beauty  and  for  a  great 

imdiS?'  reconnaissance  we  made. 

Orders  were  issued  to  saddle,  with  blanket  and  water 
proof  sheet,  and  to  be  prepared  to  remain  out  for  the 
night.  All  kit  was  to  be  packed  on  the  waggons,  as  tiie 
transport   was  to  march  on  towards  Ficksborg.     Our 
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Konaoitring  force  consisted   only  of   mounted   men  — 

F  S4th,  35tb,  36th,  and   some  of   the  M.M.I.,  and  some 

iMtached  men.     We  started,  with  a  ^ide,  northward,  but 

linresently  turned  north-westward  op  a  steep  berg  on  to  a 

I  great  flat  grassy  tableland.     We  had  no  guns  nor  tran- 

fcqtort.  so  that  progress  was  more  rapid  than  osual.    We 

llloped  in  a  wide-extended  line  over  the  tableland,  until 

9  reached  the  edges  of  an  immense  canon  or  basin  thftt 

s  covered,  where  rocks  were  not  too  rugged,  with  wide 

retches  of  soft,  green  herbage.     A  hiding-place  for  an 

my.     Sunshine  and  colour  were  brilliant,  contrasted 

Hth  deep  shadows  where  tall  and  deeply  scored  cliffs 

lowered.     Somewhere  I  had  read  of  "  the  gigantic  smile 

I'ftf  the  old  earth,"  and  how  "he  sets  bis  bones  to  bask  in 

Sie  sun  and  thrusts  out  knees  and  feet,  listening  the 

bile."     Here  I  found  the  picture  to  suit  the  label. 

We  now  heard  constant  and  heavy  firing  in  the  advance, 

od  the  left  of  our  line  came  in  touch  with  the  enemy. 

Presently,  after  more  hard  galloping,  we  met  the  scouts  of 

Pilcber's  Column.     This  was  our  objective,  it  seemed. 

We  halted  for  two  hours  while  a  conference  went  on,  and 

then  turned  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  descended 

into  the  great  basin,  and  visited  some  farms.    At  one 

large  farmstead  we  scrambled  for  the  last  few  peaches  of 

the  season.    The  Colonel   caught  sight  of  a  covey  of 

partridges,  and  shot  at  one  of  the  birds  with  his  Mauser 

pistol.    Everything  had  gone  pleasantly  and  ho  was  in 

the  best  of  humours. 

The  day  was  very  lovely,  the  scenery  grand,  and  "on  a 
large  scale,"  most  primal  in  its  isolation — nakedness, 
ruggedness,  and  at  times  desolation.  Strange  birds 
and  their  lonely,  melancholy  notes  on  being  disturbed 
heightened  the  effect  of  this  unique  day. 

We  rode  over  the  ridge,  and   descended    the  abnoet 

perpendicular   bastions    we   had   climbed  in    the  early 

morning,  only  much  further  to  the  north.     Below  as  we 

saw  oar  convoy  trailing  northward,  and  the  huge  notch 

^^ddeipoort  tn  front.    This  was  held  by  a  post  of 
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Highlanders,  and  two  miles  beyond  it  we  camped,  jost 
after  sunset. 

We  found  that  Edmondston  had  returned  accompuiied 
by  Heenan  and  !Fowler.  Both  had  almost  recoveced. 
Agnew,  we  were  glad  to  hear,  was  better,  but  he  was  not 
able  yet  to  join  us. 

We  started  in  a  northerly  direction  at  7.30.  The  34tb 
were  again  divided.  Barrington  headed  eighteen  of  ob, 
moat  of  the  old  men,  as  advance  guard,  and  Hall  with 
the  rest  were  on  the  left  flank.  For  five  or  six  miles  we 
went  briskly,  pretty  far  in  the  advance,  but  saw  Dotfaiog 
of  the  enemy.  Here  we  topped  a  ridge,  however,  and 
saw  a  farm  a  half  mile  below  as,  close  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  from  which  two  Boers,  much  alarmed,  galloped  (or 
dear  life.  The  left  scouts,  also,  under  Edmondston,  saw 
five  of  the  enemy.  Barrington  sent  me  back  to  Colonel 
Firman  and  Major  Percival  to  report  the  presence  ol  the 
enemy  ahead,  and  they  cantered  forward.  We  then  rode 
on  towards  Clocolan  Stores,  and  all  along  the  road  the 
fresh  tracks  of  fleeing  horses  were  plainly  seen  as  well  H 
the  track  of  a  bicycle's  tyres.  It  could  be  seen  that  » 
was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  since  they  had  passed  that 
way.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  Clocolan  Stores,  wban 
there  is  a  collection  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  all  on  tbi 
south  side  of  the  spruit,  we  raced,  led  by  Barrington, 
down  the  slope  to  occupy  it  as  a  position  as  qoicldyu 
possible.  We  made  a  hasty  search  in  the  yards  aod 
among  the  houses,  and  then  crossing  the  spmic  took  vf 
a  position  to  the  north,  to  cover  the  approach  of  our 
Column.  The  spruit,  Maperi  Spruit,  was  quite  low,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  rain  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
banks  was  a  huge  heap  of  half-burned  grain,  wheat  and 
mealies.  All  the  morning  we  had  noted  the  recent  spoor 
of  one  of  our  Columns,  We  camped  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  spruit  at  1.30  p  m.  We  bad  come  about  tweln 
miles.  At  one  time  Colonel  Barley  was  in  h«lio  com- 
munication  with  some  station.  I  was  a  graring  guard  ia 
the  afternoon.    Since  yesterday  we  had  been  in  view  fi( 
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our  old  familiar  landmark,  the  south  end  of  Wittebergen 
to  the  northward. 

I  was  feeling  anything  but  well.  The  doctor  thought 
liver.  Tommy  A.  said,  "*Tis  'fed  up*  with  the 
weather  you  are." 

At  midnight  it  began  to  rain,  heavily  and  steadily,  and  ^^^  ^ 
it  rained  and  poured  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
By  that  hour  Maperi  Spruit  was  on  a  boom,  the  river  of 
brown,  turbulent  water  was  rushing  down  by  swift  leaps 
and  slides.  It  had  been  "in  orders"  that  we  were 
to  be  ready  at  7.15  a.m.,  to  fall  in  for  a  reconnaissance, 
in  which  all  the  mounted  men  were  to  take  part,  but  the 
order  was  countermanded.  At  about  ten  o'clock  34th 
Company  were  ordered  to  saddle  and  cross  to  the  stores 
on  wood  fatigue.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  we  were 
not  allowed  to  touch  any  of  the  wood  we  found  there,  but 
we  were  immediately  ordered  to  return.  "  Wood  fatigue  " 
had  been  but  an  excuse,  and  we  saw  that  we  had  been 
used  to  test  the  safety  of  the  drift  Colonel  Harley  was 
on  the  north  bank  closely  watching  our  progress.  We  all 
crossed  and  recrossed  safely,  but  to  any  one  familiar  .with 
streams  of  this  type  that  flood  almost  without  warning, 
that  grow  in  a  few  hours  from  tiny  brooks  to  raging 
torrents,  there  were  signs  that  the  drift  was  treacherous 
and  unsafe.  Our  horses  had  just  as  much  as  they  could 
do  to  keep  on  their  feet ;  the  waters  pressed  at  their 
shoulders  and  we  did  not  get  through  without  a  wetting. 

At  two  o'clock  34th,  35th,  and  36th  were  ordered  to 
saddle  and  fall  in  for  the  postponed  reconnaissance.  We 
rode  down  to  the  drift,  in  drizzling  rain,  in  column  of 
fours.  36th  led,  35th  followed,  and  34th  brought  up  the 
rear.  As  we  approached  the  drift  I  noted  at  once  that 
the  river  was  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  it  had  been  in 
the  morning,  and  I  realised  a  real  danger,  for  I  had  had 
experience  of  such  streams  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
At  first,  I  believe,  my  concern  was  shared  by  few  of  my 
comrades.  As  the  leading  Company  entered  the  drift  the 
rear  halted.    We  saw  a  serious  battling  of  the  waters  by 
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the  leading  horses.  I  was  looking  on  from  a  point  »boot 
fifty  yards  in  rear,  and  somewhat  above,  and  I  waa 
watching  with  the  utmost  enspense,  Would  the  emallei 
and  weaker  horses  he  able  to  keep  their  feet  ?  Many  o£ 
our  mounts  were  in  a  pitiably  poor  condition.  Gk>od  God, 
I  thought,  if  one  of  them  should  fall !  They  were 
slipping  and  stumbling.  A  dozen  or  so  reached  the  aonth 
bank  in  safety,  but  only  after  a  struggle.  I  do  not  think 
the  danger  was  even  yet  realised — that  insidious  and 
luring  danger  that  lurks  about  a  swift  and  deep  ford  is 
rarely  revealed  to  the  uninitiated  except  in  some  instant 
and  terrible  turn  or  manner.  I  had  long  ceased  to  mock 
at  our  forefathers  who,  when  bridges  were  few,  endowed 
almost  every  swiftly  running  water  with  some  tempting, 
evil,  or  unsatisfied  spirit ! 

The  horse  of  young  Kennard,  private  of  36th.  (ell  and 
rose,  and  there  was  a  shout  of  boisterous  laughter  from 
men  to  whom  a  ducking  was  mere  sport,  but  ag^n  ^e 
horse  blundered  and  fell,  and  this  time  into  a  curved  and 
tumbling  wave.  "  What  are  yoa  laughing  at  ? "  I 
shouted.  "Can't  you  see  there's  more  of  tragedy  than 
comedy  going  on  ?  "  "  You're  right,  there !  "  said  a  man. 
The  horse  rose — to  swim — without  his  rider  !  There  w« 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  boy  had  been  rendeced 
unconscious,  either  by  a  kick  or  by  a  bidden  rock ;  he  inadi 
but  little  struggle,  and  for  a  few  seconds  was  tossed  abonl 
by  the  checked  but  turbulent  water  immediately  bdov 
the  crossing.  A  Eafiir  whip  was  thrust  out  to  him,  bat 
he  made  no  response;  men  jumped  and  grabbed  at  bim 
but  failed  to  reach  him,  and  he  was  drifting  towards  llK 
rapids.  In  those  cataracts  below  the  drift,  it  was  certain 
that  nothing  could  live  long.  Most  men  remained 
mounted  —  fascinated,  staggered.  The  psychological 
change  was  a  matter  of  seconds ;  by  this  men  wen 
moved  to  great  excitement. 

Bernard  Pitt,  of  the  36tb,  a  strong  and  splen^ 
swimmer,  was  the  first  to  make  a  practical  move.  Hs 
struck  out  from  our  side  of  the  drift  (for  be  was  one  o( 
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tho  SGth  who  had  not  crossed)  and  caught  the  dro«iiinK 
man  by  the  hair  and  both  were  swept  into  the  currents. 
Pitt  was  fighting  for  two  lives  now. 

IWith  Boughton,  I  bad  rushed  down  the  banks  below 
}the  drift.  Boughton  was  a  good  swimmer  and  a  strong 
man.  I  could  not  swim.  However  much  I  desired  to 
help,  I  waa  powerleaB,  and  it  apiieared  to  me  that  no 
one  was  othorwisQ  in  such  a  flood.  Boughton  threw  ofif 
his  cloak  and  tunic  and  entered  the  water,  close  by  the 
■bank,  where  he  could  stand  against  it,  and  eagerly 
.WBtchod  Pitt  and  his  charge  as  they  struggled  desptTately 
a  the  south  bank.  Williams  of  the  3(Jth,  who  had 
1  some  eighty  yards  down  the  south  bank  and  watched 
ihe  couple,  now  plunged  in  ahead  of  them,  for  Pitt  was 
[^getting  exhausted  and  there  was  danger  of  his  being 
(drowned.  Williams  took  Kennard  from  Pitt's  grasp  for 
I  lew  moments  and  the  situation  looked  crilical  for  all, 
^ooghtoo  was  greatly  moved  at  that.  They  were 
'Slipping  into  greater  danger,  "  Oh,  Boughton,"  I  cried, 
,♦?' don't  go  yet,  nothing  on  earth  could  cross  here!" 
/B^t  he  could  not  stand  by  and  see  his  comrades  drown 
ifwithout  some  attempt  to  save.  His  face  set  hard  as  he 
tttruck  oat  to  help  thorn.  He  realised  to  the  full  the 
d&k — that  could  be  seen ;  but  there  was  the  chance  to 
re,  I  shall  never  see  a  braver  act  than  that.  For  a 
V  moments  he  struck  out  to  help  ibcm,  to  win  his  way 
ttcroas,  bnt  the  midcurreut  caught  him  ae  if  he  had  been 
lb  straw  and  shot  him  down-stream. 

Kelsey  and  I  followed  along  the  bank,  running  at  top 
speed.  Boughton  was  fighting  for  bis  own  Ufe  now  and 
only  tried  to  keep  straight  on  the  top  of  tho  rapids.  I 
shouted  above  the  roar  of  waters  to  him  and  he  turned  a 
stem,  resolute  face  towards  me,  "  Oh,  lad,  keep  up,  keep 
up  1  "  was  all  I  could  find  to  aay.  Once  or  twice  Kelsey 
and  Lieutenant  Edwards  of  the  35th  threw  thuii  long 
cavalry  cloaks  towards  him  as  he  shot  by  a  jutting  rock 
or  a  littlo  headland,  but  it  was  all  futile.  A  still  greater  < 
danger  threatened  him.    Ahead  was  a  group  of  rocks  and 
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boulders,  and  about  them  were  forioiiH  waters  tniobltng 
aod  boiling.  Into  these  he  was  pitched,  a  second  later  be 
rose  and  then  sank.  I  covered  my  face  for  the  hoiTC»  ol 
it.  A  moment  after  the  body  of  young  Kennard  rose  oo 
the  crest  of  the  cataract  and  rolled  under  into  the  canldioa 
below. 

Williams  in  turn  bad  been  overpowered,  and  bad  been 
forced  to  let  poor  Kennard  go,  then  he  struck  oni 
desperately  towards  Pitt  and  thrust  him  a  little  neant 
the  bank.  Joyce  of  the  36th  jumped  in  by  the  south  bank, 
and  dragged  them,  with  others'  help,  from  the  w%ia. 
Pitt  remained  unconscious  for  a  long  time.  Williaiu 
was  greatly  exhausted,  and  James  and  others  of  36lh 
worked  hai'd  to  revive  them. 

Men  rushed  down  the  spruit  hank,  ataring  into  tbe 
waters, — but  no  oue  doubted  that  two  of  our  conmdcs 
were  dead.  The  Colonel's  first  order  was  that  no  one  dM 
was  to  attempt  to  cross.  The  luckless  reconnaissftnoc 
was  "  off"  again. 

Bopes  and  Hnes  had  by  now  arrived  from  camp,  sod 
vain  attempts  to  throw  one  across  were  made,  bat 
Barrington  and  Hall  worked  hard  to  succeed.  I  caogbl 
my  horse  and  galloped  into  camp  and  got  a  ball  of  twin 
that  I  carried  in  my  kit.  I  tied  one  ead  to  my  podnt- 
knife  and  Barrington  threw  it  across.  By  this  meaiM  I 
light  line  was  dragged  across  and  then  a  heavy  nft- 
WiUing  hands  held  it  taut,  and  Barrington  and  Hifl 
clutched  it  and,  in  the  rush  of  waters,  tried  to  feel  yn& 
their  feet  for  the  bodies.  It  was  exhausting  and  bopeloa 
work,  but  it  Vf&s  the  only  thing  that  we  ooald  do.  Q  ni 
a  (tad  camp  that  night. 

The  contemplated  reconnaissance  to  the  farm  sooth  o( 
the  epruit  was  given  up,  but  one  was  planned  for  an  tAatedj 
direction,  towards  the  Basutoland  border.  Thirty-foattk, 
35th,  the  Manchester  Mounted  Infantry,  a  fifteeu-poonlar, 
and  a  Maxim,  under  Colonel  Firman,  started  at  niac 
o'clock.  We  marched  several  miles  into  rugged  coaatxj 
towards  the  Caledon  ;  we  burnt  two  forms  aii4  bnm^CiB 
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BOme  families  to  camp.  Thirty-fourth  occupied  a  position 
on  a  very  high  and  very  steep  kopje  range,  and  our  horses 
were  held  at  the  foot.  Colonel  Firman  sent  ub  orders  to 
descend  and  take  our  horses  to  the  top,  which  we  did 
with  much  difficnlty.  All  the  work  of  the  expedition  was 
finished  by  3  p.m.,  and  the  34th  returned  as  advance 
guard.  We  bad  seen  no  Boers  all  day,  but  when  we 
returned  to  camp  it  was  to  learn  that  the  Boers,  with 
much  effrontery,  had  come  down  and  captiured  two  teams 
of  oxen  that  had  been  grazing  not  far  from  the  pickets. 
The  West  Kents  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  could 
not  assist  to  prevent  this. 

I  was  night  guard,  third  relief.  Guard  mounted  at 
8.30  p.m.,  which  gave  me  from  1*2.30  a.m.  to  2.30  a.m. 

The  river  at  sunset  was  still  high,  and  nothing  had  been 

bWen  of  the  bodies  of  our  comrades. 
'  Last  night,  or  rather  early  this  morning,  was  a  terrible  Apru<. 
,  time  for  ns.  It  was  a  most  brilliant  night,  the  moon 
being  at  the  foil.  The  Kent  lines  were  jnst  above  ours, 
the  35th  were  below  us,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  yards  nearer 
the  spruit.  Tbe  night  stable  gnard  of  the  Kents  daring 
my  relief  was  Williams.  Together  we  walked  up  and 
down  between  our  horse  lines,  talking  of  many  things,  of 
his  help  and  desperate  escape  in  the  nver,  of  the  Boers 
driving  off  the  oxen,  and  we  wondered  why  the  enemy  did 
not  make  more  night  attacks  on  nights  snch  as  this  one 
was.  The  camp,  the  white  tents,  the  tired  horses  in 
their  long,  regular  lines,  the  oxen,  and  the  waggons — all 
lay  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  stillness  of  the  small 
hours  was  upon  us.  At  two  o'clock  Micky,  the  Kents* 
dog,  began  to  bark  loudly.  Williams  said  jast  then,  "  I 
must  go  round  and  see  what  the  dog  is  barking  at."  He 
turned,  and  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when  two  shots  rang 
out  startingly  clear  and  near.  A  bullet  went  past  my 
bead  and  one  grazed  the  eyebrows  of  Williams.  These 
shots  must  have  been  signals,  for  after  a  very  short  pause 
a  terrible  volley  was  pcrnred  into  the  sleeping  camp  and 
into  the  horse  lines.    It  was  as  if  an  electric  shock  bod 


struck  the  camp.  Instantly,  everything  that  bad  been  bo 
quiet  was  in  commotion.  A  little  black  horse  at  my  left 
bajid  dropped  dead  ;  the  rest  of  the  horses  leapt  forwvd 
straining  their  big  rope,  which  caught  me  in  the  middle, 
jerked  me  from  my  feet,  and  dragged  me  some  yacds  oo 
the  ground.  Perhaps  to  that  I  owed  my  life,  for  anotlwr 
volley  swept  through  and  over  us,  wounding  and  killiog 
horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  ripping  tents  and  smashing  pots 
and  pans.  Bullets  buzzed  about  us  like  beee.  I  shonted, 
"Night  attack!"  "Night  attack!"  "Turn  out34Uir 
There  was  little  need  for  shouting,  the  men  ronsed  theta- 
selves  aa  quickly  as  sleepy,  bewildered  men  could  do.  T. 
Lee  fired  our  first  shot ;  he  was  ill  and  up  when  the  attach 
began,  and  now  he  lay  down  by  the  door  of  bis  tent  atijd 
fired  steadily  at  the  faint  line  of  flashes  to  the  west.  At 
the  waggon  end  of  the  line  John  Edwards  and  the  Maxtm 
men  quickly  roused,  and  Campbell  jumped  into  hisMaziii) 
cart  and  pumped  his  bullets  unceasingly  over  our  houli, 
towards  the  line  of  flaBhiug  Mausers.  It  is  my  cODvictiaa 
that  it  was  this  timely  preparedness  on  the  part  of  Camp- 
bell that  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Boers,  for  it  csusmI 
the  first  lull  in  their  attack.  I  crept  to  niy  bivoaac  lot 
my  rifle  and  bandolier,  and  the  sensation  of  being  vnuei 
gave  me  new  confidence.  Ralli,  notwithstanding  be  bad 
received  a  bullet  through  his  arm,  rushed  out  of  his  tam 
out  of  the  hoes,  towards  the  Boers,  and  began  fiiiog. 
Weisberg  followed  him.  The  pom-pom  fired  a  few  sboa 
and  then  jammed.  Many  men  by  this  time  had  f^en  to, 
and  we  were  led  in  extended  order  out  towards  the  Boer 
position  ;  after  a  run  to  a  wire  fence  we  lay  down  aaA 
poured  in  many  volleys  at  a  range  whtcb  was  now  mta 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  spruit.  The  eaemy  oaaiei 
fire.  The  infantry  came  up,  and  soon  all  oor  pickets  irare 
greatly  increased. 

The  Imperial  Yeomanry  were  ordered  to  rottun  to  tbcir 
lines  and  to  stand  by  their  horses,  which  Ihey  saddled. 
We  were  eager  to  learn  what  caaoolties  thexe  we. 
Lieutenant    Edwards    of    35th    hod  been    dangenmrif 
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wounded.  Spicer*  of  35th  was  shot  through  the  leg. 
Balli  through  the  arm.  A  Kaffir  driver  was  mortally 
wounded — many  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  had  been  killed. 
The  perforated  tents  and  bivouacs  bore  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Boer  fire.  Only  the  uneven  nature  of  the 
ground  saved  the  casualty  lists  from  being  very  heavy. 

The  treacherous  spruit  had  subsided  during  the  night, 
and  the  enemy  had  become  aware  of  this  and  had  crept 
down  the  bed  of  it  and  crossed  it  to  our  almost  unguarded 
re-mount  kraal  by  the  stores,  and  under  cover  of  the 
attack  they  had  driven  off  over  four  hundred  horses  we 
had  collected  on  our  trek.  It  was  altogether  a  nasty 
knock. 

At  6.30  all  the  available  mounted  men  rode  out  under 
Fizman  to  patrol  the  neighbourhood  of  camp.  As  we 
neared  a  great  kopje  to  the  north-west  we  came  under 
fire  from  a  body  of  the  enemy  holding  a  farm  at  its  foot. 
They  were  soon  sheUed  out  of  it,  and  then  we  swept 
around  to  the  north-east  and  into  camp  again  by  about 
seven  o'clock.  I  had  not  slept  all  night,  with  a  hard  day 
yesterday,  and  a  still  harder  one  before  us. 

In  camp  we  learnt  that  poor  Boughton's  body  had  just 
been  discovered  among  the  rocks  below,  and  that  we  were 
to  trek  at  nine  o'clock.  We  got  a  hasty  mouthful  to  eat, 
and  loaded  our  kits  on  the  waggon. 

A  fatigue  party  of  34th  quickly  dug  a  grave  close  by  the 
camp,  and  we  buried  our  poor  comrade  as  the  Convoy 
trekked  out.  The  fifteen-pounder  was  all  the  while  close 
by  us  firing  at  the  Boers  who  were  closing  in  for  a  rear- 
guard skirmish.  Barrington  read  the  service  very  beauti- 
fully, and  at  the  Lord's  Prayer  there  were  few  dry  eyes. 
Boughton  had  died  a  hero,  and  he  was  buried  as  became 
a  soldier. 

**  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
dovni  his  life  for  his  friends." 

We  now  found  ourselves  to  be  the  rearguard,  and  all 

*  Herbert  Murray  Spioer  was  murdered  in  the  Eaeton  Boad,  London, 
Toeadaj,  Jane  8rd,  1902. 
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the  morning,  until  past  noon,  we  kept  ap  a  desoltorr 
rear-guard  skirmiab.  Bullets  Bometimes  came  neai« 
than  was  pleasant.  Once  my  horse  jumped  forwwd 
ten  feet  or  more  as  a  bullet  zipped  over  his  ears.  We 
halted  for  some  hours  near  Newberry's  Park  and  re«- 
deoce.  The  owner  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  had 
built  a  big  house  by  a  kopje-side,  and  planted  bis  pn> 
perty  very  picturesquely  with  thousaods  of  trees.  In 
the  fenced  grounds  he  had  large  herds  of  buck  and  wilde- 
beeste.  During  this  halt  several  families  were  picked  np 
at  farms,  much  grain  was  taken,  and  large  quantities  of 
fodder  burnt.  The  march  continued  towards  Ficksbtnig 
— a  long  and  severe  march,  in  which  the  rear  guard 
helped  several  exhausted  Worcester  Infantrymen  along 
by  giving  them  a  lift.  The  weather  had  been  hot  all  the 
day,  but  at  sunset  the  skies  became  overcast,  and  a  stono 
broke  over  us  from  a  Im'id,  yellow  sky.  We  got  veiy 
wet.  I  had  been  on  the  go  almost  constantly  for  thirtj- 
six  hours,  without  sleep,  and  I  was  shivering  and  chilled 
with  wet  and  weariness,  and  I  had  no  cloak.  We  came 
to  Mitchell's  Mills,  three  miles  or  so  from  Ficksbtu^g.  I 
begged  permission  to  call  at  the  bouse  of  Mr,  Challis, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  I  got  a  hot  cnp  of  tea 
there,  and  feeling  very  weary  I  asked  permission  to  lie  oo 
the  Soor  and  sleep.  I  slept  until  morning  I  Mr.  Cballis 
gave  me  a  stable  and  feed  for  my  horse.  Kfy  olothet 
were  dried  at  the  fire  while  I  slept. 

The  Worcesters  camped  at  the  Mills.  The  woonded 
Kaffir  driver  had  died  on  trek,  and  was  botied  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mills. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

FINAL  WORK  AT  FICKSBUBG 

ON  riding  into  camp  this  morning  I  was  immediately  ^^ 
made  a  prisoner  by  Edmondston  for  being  absent 
from  the  lines. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  day,  for  which  I  was  thankful,  for  I 
was  feeling  very  ill. 

I  was  taken  before  the  Colonel,  who,  very  properly,  Aprue 

dealt  severely  with  me,  giving  me  ten  days'  C.C.*    W 

got  five  days  for  an  exactly  similar  offence.    Five  or  six 

others  in  Company  were  not  even  arrested  for  a 

longer  absence  than  my  own. 

I  was  called  to  give  evidence  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
deaths  of  Boughton  and  Eennard.  The  board  consisted 
of  Major  Chichester  of  Ist  Worcesters,  Captain  Black- 
bume,  86th  I.T.,  and  a  subaltern  of  the  Worcesters. 

There  was  a  rum  issue.  We  were  paid  ten  shillings 
from  the  "  Yeomanry  Fund." 

The  foUowing  order  was  read  out  to  us  : — 

The  CommAnding  Officer  denres  to  place  on  record  the  adxnira- 
tion  of  himself  and  all  the  officers,  N.C.O.'s,  and  men  of  the  Battalion 
on  the  gallant  conduct  of  Troopers  Boughton  (84th  Squadron),  Pitt, 
and  T^^lHams  (86th  Squadron)  in  attempting  to  save  from  drowning 
Trooper  Kennard  at  Maperi  Biver,  in  which  attempt  Trooper 
Boo^ton  unfortunately  lost  his  own  life. 

By  order, 

(Sifffied)         W.  O.  Dixon, 

Captain  and  Adjutant. 

*  Confined  to  Camp. 

29 
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^jSiue  I  was  warned  for  grazing  guard,  but  feeling  ill  I  hired 

SD^da^.'  ^  substitute  from  the  attached  men.    I  wished  to  see  the 

doctor.    Edmondston  and  Cowan  objected,  and  refused 
to  sanction  the  exchange.    I  said,  "  I  shall  have  to  '  go 
sick '  to-day,  as  I  must  see  the  doctor."    Cowan  said, 
"  Very  well ;  I  shall  write  opposite  your  name  *  Defaulter; 
warned  for  guard.' "    I  told  him  that  did  not  much 
matter,  because  the  doctor  would  judge.    I  was  feeling 
ill,  and  my  left  thumb  had  festered  through  the  chill  of 
the  night  of  the  4th.    I  was  confident  no  doctor  would 
turn  me  away  in  the  state  of  health  I  was.     Under 
Corporal  Balli  I  went  with  T.  Lee  and  several  others  to 
Dr.  Michell,  the  doctor  of  the  day.    Cowan's  pleasant 
recommendation  caused  him  at  first  to  regard  me  sternly, 
but  as  he  examined  me  he  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
after  prescribing  for  me  he  wrote  on  my  report,  "  Medi- 
cine and  light  duty."    He  then  cut   my  thumb,  and 
dressed  it.     He  said  I  ought  to  have  come    to  him 
sooner.    I  said  that  I  would  have  come  yesterday  bm 
that  I  had  had  to  go  before  the  Colonel,  and  there  weie 
other  duties. 
Lee  was  sent  into  hospital ;  he  was  very  ill. 
There  was  Church  Parade  at  eleven. 
B^JSue  Orders  were  issued  for  every  available  man  for  leoon- 

6.80  a.m.  naissaucc  duty  for  7.45.    I  was  ready,  but  was  ordered  to 

remain  to  see  another  doctor.  Surgeon-Captain  Mum7 
was  the  doctor  to-day.  He  ordered  me  port,  liniment  for 
arm,  light  duty,  &c. 

I  was  told  to  hold  myself  as  a  witness  in  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  loss  of  horses  of  officers  in  the  night  attack,  but  I 
was  not  called. 

The  reconnoitring  force  only  saw  six  Boers  at  long 
range.  They  brought  in  on  waggons  grain,  fumitme, 
&c.,  from  a  farm  near  Hammonia.  It  was  an  all-daj 
job  on  account  of  a  bad  spruit  crossing. 

Dr.  Michell  called  on  me  in  the  afternoon  to  see  hov 
I  was. 
April  9.  I  ^as  ordered  before  the  doctor  again,  and  to-day  I  wn 
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told  to  go  into  the  Coovalescent  Home  id  the  town. 
With  a  number  of  others  we  went  through  several  forms, 
and  in  the  aftomoon  I  found  myself  in  a  mach  over- 
crowded Bchoolhoose  at  the  sotith-west  oomor  of  town. 
There  were  many  convaleacent  enteric  cases,  some  look- 
ing desperately  ill  and  weak.  It  waa  not  a  cheerful 
haven,  and  I  determined  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

\n  inquiry  into  the  night  attack  was  in  progress  to-  ' 
day.     Williams  told  me  that  he  bad  been  called  to  give 
evidence. 

The  Battalion  had  nothing  to  do. 

Some  of  OB  were  moved  into  another  hoase,  quite  the 
other  side  of  town.  The  new  quarters  were  said  to  be 
the  Dutch  Parsonage.  It  was  a  large  and  comfortable 
place.  The  great  quince  hedges  about  the  Fickaburg 
homesteads  were  laden  down  with  golden  fruit. 

There  were  nine  I.Y.  men  in  our  room.    Kalli  was  ' 
here  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.     Hib  wound  does  not 
trouble  him  much. 

The  Parsonage  grounds  were  very  prettily  planted  wi^ 
thick  privet  hedges,  Rre,  fmit  trees,  figs,  and  locust  trees. 
We  got  plain  but  good  food,  and  we  were  allowed  to 
dine  at  Harvey's,  in  town. 

There  was  a  reconnaissance  around  Imperani  Mountain, 
some  of  the  force  going  by  way  of  Willow  Grange,  others 
by  Mitchell's  Mills.  They  came  back  late,  and  sotne  of 
the  35th  lost  themselves  and  remained  out  all  night. 

Grain  and  forage  were  brought  back  without  any 
opposition. 

The  Boers  sniped  our  outposts  just  after  sunset. 

There  was  little  doing  to-day.    The  men  were  given  a  ' 
rest  after  yesterday's  long  day. 

I  joined  the  Ubrary  kept  by  Mr.  Austen.  It  had  a  very 
good,  if  limited,  selection  of  books.  It  is  a  semi-private 
concern,  and  originally  thirty  members,  Ficksburg  people, 
belonged  to  it.     Fees  were  most  reasonable, 

We  were  paid  on  account.     Balli  brought  my  pay  bom  ' 
etmp. 
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There  were  races.  I  did  not  attend,  although  amba- 
lances  came  to  take  men  who  desired  to  go. 

I  met  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Langridge,  of  Xjangridge'l 
Farm,  near  HaiTiemith. 

I  was  much  better,  tbongh  not  well  by  any  mesiu.    I 
went  up  to  Lieutenant  Crook's  quarters    to  do  i 
writing  for  him. 

There  was  an  inspection  by  the  medical  officer  in 
charge.  I  reported  myself  as  better,  and  able  to  return 
to  the  lines. 

I  tried  to  deliver  three  letters,  which  had  come  by  yes- 
terday's mail,  to  Lee  in  hospital,  but  I  found  hina  too  ill 
to  receive  them. 

Phillips  was  made  a  corporal,  and  Chfford,  who  had 
been  in  hospital  for  some  weeks,  returned  to  the  Udm. 
Edmondston  was  made  sergeant. 

The  battalion  of  mounted  men,  with  a  fifteen -pounder, 
pom-pom,  and  Maxim,  went  out  to  "  Windsor  CwUe 
Kopje,"  the  kopje  from  which  the  main  body  was  fir«d  it 
last  February  4th,  east  of  Willow  Grange.  Thirty-fouth 
occupied  the  high  ridge  to  the  left  of  it,  and  the  &!bd 
rode  up  to  the  kopje.  They  did  not  occupy  it  without  i 
heavy  volley  being  fired  into  them.  One  of  the  53rd— • 
man  named  Fleming — had  a  Mauser  bullet  throogh  Ibe 
tip  of  his  nose,  a  very  remarkable  and  cleaoly-piuictared 
wound.  Some  horses  were  wounded.  A  severe  fir©  Wl< 
turned  on  the  Boers,  and  it  was  very  apparent  tbat  tbtn 
were  casualties  both  among  their  men  and  horsee. 

Several  of  us  left  the  Convalescent  Home  for  the  lilKB 
— BaUi,  myself,  and  Sandford  and  Powis  of  35th. 

Boberta  returned,  recovered  from  hia  indisposition,  from 
Bloemfontein  Hospital. 

My  Kaffir  boy  seemed  glad  to  see  me  back.  H«  hid 
faithfully  looked  after  my  bivouac,  horse,  Sus.,  dxuipigng 
absence.  My  report  was  marked,  "  Three  days*  Ij^ 
duty." 

Poor  Lee,  who  had  stood  in  line  with  me  to  we  tbf 
doctor  on  the  7th  instant,  died  at  five  o'clock  in  ^ 
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©Tening  of  enteric.     Truly  a  swift  taking  off,     QoA  be 
merciful  to  our  remnant ! 

Agnew  returned  to  the  Company.  He  was  looking 
much  better,  bat  weak. 

A  miBcellaneouH  and  despoiled  lot  of  kit  came  up  to  ns 
representing  kits  of  our  Company  that  hod  been  left  at 
Thabft  N'chu  almost  a  year  ago. 

Barrington  was  very  kind  about  my  returning  to  work,  *ptti  w- 
and  said  I  was  to  take  it  easy  if  I  felt  like  it.     He  told 
me  that  Captain  Bnme  had  written,  and  sent  me  a 


At  4.30  p.m.  we  all  fell  in  for  poor  T.  Lee'a  funeral. 
We  carried  him  to  the  cemetery,  where  the  Chaplain  met 
us  and  read  the  service.  There  were  thirty  or  forty 
graves  of  English  soldiers  there.  Of  nearly  all  our 
soldiers  buried  there  the  crosses  stated  that  they  bad 
died  of  disease.  I  only  saw  one  instance  of  "  died  of 
wounds,"  and  none  of  "  killed  in  action," 

The  weather  was  fine  and  the  changes  in  the  Malnti 
mountains,  of  light  shade  and  colour,  are  vivid  and 
frequent. 

I  was  dismounted  grazing  guard.  At  8.30  we  drove  the  *p«ii  "■ 
squadron's  horses  to  the  Calcdon  drift  to  water  and  then  t3B«.m. 
to  the  south  grazing  grounds,  beyond  the  pickets.  There 
was  very  little  gross,  and  the  horses  were  restless  and 
roaming  in  their  search  for  it.  Paparritor,  Bradley, 
Marriott,  Christy,  and  Heenan  were  the  others — we 
returned  with  our  charges  at  sunset. 

There  was  talk  of  races,  and  Fowler  was  desirous  of 
riding  my  pony,  Prinsloo,  which  was  one  of  the  fastest  in 
the  lines.  I  had  been  riding  him  constantly  for  nearly 
nine  months. 

The  usual  force,  with  the  exception  of  35th  Company,  ^J^iiJiJ 
which  remained  in  camp,   went  out  with  three  days'  **»-«- 
rations  on  the  Ladybrand  Boad.    They  were  to  destroy 
grain  on  the  banks  of  the  Caledon.     The  transport  went 
down  the  river  on  the  Basuto  side  to  meet  the  fighting 
force  at  a  place  appointed. 
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I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  pleasant  old  Afrikacder 
couple  named  MitchJey.  At  a  very  fair  price  they  supplied 
us  with  good  meals,  bread  and  fmit.  The  old  man  bad 
been  a  great  deal  about  South  Africa  and  was  full  o£ 
information — pioneer  information — of  almoBfc  every  p«rt 
of  it. 

The  SeEjeantr-Major  invited  three  of  us  to  "a  little 
game  of  whist "  aiter  supper.  No  Provoet-Sergcant 
molested  us. 

Shortly  afternoon  the  advance  guard  began  to  come  ii 
The  force  had  gone  to  cover  the  approach  of  a  larger 
force  from  Ladybrand  way.  A  great  quantity  of  gnio 
was  taken  from  Stevens'  Stores  on  a  Caledon  drift,  about 
fifteen  miles  or  so  south.  Thirty-fourth  had  been  righl 
flank  guard  going  out  and  rear  guard  on  the  retain- 
Heavy  firing  had  been  heard  in  the  direction  of  Clocolau- 

There  was  little  doing  to-day.  The  races  began  at 
2.30.  Frinsloo,  my  pony,  was  disallowed  in  his  cUbs  ae 
being  a  tnile  over  fourteen  hands.  A  Basuto  magistiate 
brought  over  two  English  thoroughbreds  and  gave  us  an 
exhibition  race.  R.-Sergt.-Major  Peacock's  "'  Jack  "  nn 
in  this  race  and  did  not  disgrace  himself.  There  were  a 
few  very  interesting  races. 

I  was  on  mounted  grazing  guard  all  day.  Before  wa 
went  out  we  were  treated  to  two  very  exciting  100  yda, 
fout-races.  Marriott  and  Kicfaards  ran.  Richards  wontfa* 
first  and  Marriott  the  second. 

The  whole  Battalion  of  mounted  men,  three  fiftees- 
pouuders,  a  pom-pom,  and  a  Maxim,  and  a  Company  of 
Worcesters  trekked  out  on  the  road  north  of  Zoutkop,  aod 
towards  the  Windsor  Castle  kopje.  This  kopje  is  at 
pecuUar  form,  narrow,  long,  and  steep,  with  big  nxkt 
naturally  disposed,  resembling  the  towers  of  a  casde. 
From  this  kopje  a  number  of  the  enemy  persistcaU; 
refused  to  be  dislodged  by  our  heavy  ahelling  (or  M 
hoar  or  more.  They  must  have  had  good  cover  or  onr 
shells  did  not  find  them.  They  kept  up  a  rifle  reply  to  at. 
When  their  hie  had  ceased,  34th  was  ordered  to  galkf 
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forward  under  Boirington  and  ecolc  the  kopje, 
summit  was  olear. 

Of  the  53rd  who  bad  beeu  advance  guard  to  the  right 
of  the  kopje  three  horsee  were  killed — one  had  received 
no  loss  than  eight  ballets;  one  wound  was  so  lai^  u 
to  Buggest  explosive  qualities  to  the  missile.  We  all 
retomed  to  camp  at  Willow  Grange.  We  have  three 
days'  rations. 

We  started  out  from  Willow  Grange  to  a  famwteBd  Jj^i/J 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Castle  Kopje.  We  took  twenty  "^'^ 
waggons  to  get  in  grain  which  was  stored  there.  We 
moved  on  to  our  point  in  Battalion  order,  the  3Gth  leading. 
As  we  approached  th«  Caatle  Knpje  the  Kents  led  on,  and 
other  Companiea  swerved  to  the  right  and  left  to  ridges; 
34th  under  Barrington,  Hall,  and  Agnew  went  to  the  left 
and  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  great  berg  on  the  Dorth 
end.  We  disturbed  about  twenty  Boers  on  the  next  ridgo 
L>oyond  and  we  exchanged  volleys,  but  as  the  range  was 
long  we  did  oot  waste  much  ammunition. 

The  day  was  exquisitely  clear  and  fine,  and  from  the 
sammit  of  our  position  we  could  see  Tafelherg,  Wonder- 
kop,  and  Witkop,  and  the  south  end  of  the  long  Witte- 
bergen  range  stood  np  behind  the  Castle  kopje.  About 
one  o'clock  we  saw  about  ninety  Boers  making  oEf  in  a 
nortb-eaeterly  direction  into  the  foothills  of  the  Witto- 
bergen.  At  2.30  the  waggons  had  completed  their  day's 
work,  and  we  retired  as  rear  guard,  slowly,  to  Willow 
Grange  Camp.  We  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  very 
tired  and  hungry. 

We  went  out  in  a  similar  order  to  that  of  yesterday's,  Jj^^ 
towards  the  same  place,  only  to-day  we  took  the  Company  sao^m 
of  Staffords  Infantry  with  us.  It  was  believed  that  the 
enemy  had  re-occupied  the  position.'*  and  meant  to  give 
us  trouble  to-day.  Colonel  Firman  ordered  the  mounted 
men  to  charge  in  open  battalion  order  acroHs  the  approach, 
to  dismount  at  the  foot  of  and  climb  the  great  range 
which  :Uth  had  held  nil  yesterday.  Boers  were  all  along 
this  summit  line,  and  oa  we  galloped  down  to  tha  berg's 
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foot  they  fired  several  volleys  into  us  without  ft  single 
hit.  Before  we  had  reached  the  top  they  had  cleared  from 
this  position,  and  we  then  held  the  long  summit  by  groups 
of  dismounted  men.  The  pom-pom,  within&nite  labour, 
presently  followed  ns.  Our  position  was  so  high  as  to 
overlook  the  Windsor  Castle  kopje.  Far  away  below  we 
saw  the  StafTords  open  out  into  a  long  line  and  advance 
to  occupy  the  Castle  kopje.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
the  enemy  still  lurked  there,  for  our  position  practically 
fianked  it  though  at  long  range.  The  Artillery  in  rear 
fired  a  few  shells  over  the  Infajitry  to  the  Castle,  and  we 
could  see  them  burst  behind  and  about  the  fin-like  rocks; 
not  a  sign  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen.  We  saw  the 
Infantry,  tiny  khaki  specks,  creeping  (they  were  really 
going  at  a  good  pace)  towards  the  base  of  the  kopje.  At 
seven  hundred  yards  the  Mausers  cracked  and  chattered 
in  an  ugly  way  and  we  saw  men  fall.  The  line  moved  on. 
The  Artillery  burst  out  as  if  in  indignation,  and  smashed 
shell  after  shell  at  the  place  where  the  enemy  were 
thought  to  he.  The  Boers  slipped  down  the  south-east 
end,  out  of  our  sight,  and  rode  off,  but  they  had  done 
their  day's  work !  Two  Staffords  were  killed, two  woonded, 
and  their  O.C,  Captain  Blackwood,  was  shot  throngh  Uie 
arm.* 

The  remainder  of  the  grain  was  loaded  and  sent  into 
Willow  Grange,  and  then  we  all  returned  to  Ficksborg 
to  camp. 

One  of  the  poor  fellows  killed  was  a  man  who  bad 
served  his  sixteen  years  and  nine  months  that  sboold 
have  left  him  free  to  leave  the  Army. 

A  qnict  day  for  sJl  of  us.  I  went  down  to  the  CaledoD 
and  bathed  and  afterwards  had  dinner  in  town.  Then 
were  many  mmours  of  future  activities  for  us.  It  wsb  also 
said  that  General  Bandle  was  on  his  way  to  Ficksborg. 

Some  of  the  West  Kents  came  over  in  the  evenitig  aod 
had  a  chat  with  me  at  my  bivonac. 

*  A  feat  later,  April  20,  1903,  at  Olivier's  F&nn,  Iblmaa*»  Roak,  iu4  bt 
Irom  thia  poaiiion,  Cuptaio  BUutkirood  wm  klUed. 
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My  Kaffir  boy  Jim,  now  that  I  had  paid  him  a  month's  ^ 
wages,  was  deBirooB  of  going  to  Basutoland  to  spend  hie  "• 
little  fortune,  and  as   a  boy  with  a   set  desire   of  that 
sort  becomes  no  use  as  a  servant,  I  let  him  go. 

With  Roberts,  Heenan,  Baker,  and  some  attached  men 
1  was  on  grazing  guard. 

We  now  bad  to  furnish  daily  a  few  mounted  men  for 
extra  outpost  duty  at  Mitchell's  Mills,  Willow  Orange,  and 
the  Remount  Kraals. 

I  entered  my  name  for  a  pass  to  town  this  morning  a 
and  some  one — I  could  not  discover  who,  but  it  was  not  t 
one  of  my  officers,  of  that  I  assured  myself — endorsed  my 
pass  "Kot  entitled  to  a  pass."    I  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  Provost-Sergeant  still  pursned. 

We  received  the  sad  news  of  poor  Smart's  death  of 
enteric  on  April  15th.  He  had  left  ns  at  Warringham's 
Store. 

There  was  very  heavy  rain  and  thunder  during  the  a 
night.  It  washed  away  a  good  deal  of  dirt  and  rubbish  t 
about  the  lines. 

The  balance  of  the  "County  Fund,"  "  which  came  to 
lis.  lOd.  each  man,  was  paid  by  Sergt.-Major  Cowan. 

It  rained  all  the  night.    The  morning  broke  with  a  t 
heavy  and  threatening  sky,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  down-  s 
pour  began  again.     Some  one  stole  the  headstall  from  my 
pony,  turning  him  loose  from  the  line.    I  got  very  wet 
searching  about,  but  I  found  my  missing  halter  ! 

The  grazing  was  put  off  on  account  of  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  weather.  After  dinner  it  cleared  a  little  ; 
the  tops  of  the  Maluti  mountains  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  dark  thunder-clondfi  banked  about  them, 
made  a  startling  and  wonderful  contrast. 

Pickets  have  been  moved  a  mile  farther  out,  towards 
the  south.  Only  the  horses  of  34th  were  sent  out  to 
graze,  Weisberg,  I,  and  one  attached  man  were  the 
mounted  guards.     The  pickets  fired  three  sniping  efaots, 

■  Wfl  never  Imraed  what  these  ■'County"  nnd  "  Ytamuxrj"  [nnda  wera, 
oat  ol  wUeb  iranoalved  two  or  three  imiUt  p*]rnienla. 
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which  waa  a  signal  that  kept  ua  alert — as  a  mle  there  were 
no  incidents  of  this  kind  attending  our  graTon^  guards. 

There  were  now  pei-sistent  rmnoare  that  Qencnl 
Bundle  was  approaching  Ficksbarg. 

A  patrol  of  the  35th  went  ont  to  a  farm  near  Commaodo 
Nok. 

The  night  was  intensely  cold  and  danip,  on  accoiuit, 
probably,  of  the  snow  on  the  mountaina,  A  dense  fog 
hung  over  camp  until  nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  very  cheer- 
less morning.  Many  of  our  horses  had  become  ill,  and 
Vet.-Captain  Wallis  was  kept  busy.  The  Adjutant.  Capt. 
Dixon,  ordered  a  general  line-cleaning  fatigue,  and  the 
Colonel  and  the  Battalion  officers  came  down  in  a  band 
from  the  plantation  where  their  gaarters  were,  sad 
looked  on. 

Some  more  attached  Begulars  joined  our  lines  to-day. 

Carey  of  the  35th  received  a  CommissioD,  which  news 
I  was  glad  to  hear. 

The  Sergeant-Major  oGTered  me  a  pass  to  the  town. 
He  said  he  was  wanting  a  pair  of  shoes.     Cost  12s.  6d. 

I  took  a  letter  to  the  fever  hospital  for  Cartis,  one  of 
the  34th  attached  men,  who  was  dovra  with  enteric.  He 
was  very  ill  indeed. 

Stables  were  inaagnrated  again  at  6.30  a.m  This  wu 
a  battalion  order.  It  was  rather  a  farce,  for  there  was  Bot 
a  grooming  kit  left  in  the  lines,  and  men,  to  keep  moving, 
robbed  their  horses  with  sticks  or  jam  tins.  Ooe  bmBb 
that  turned  up  was  in  great  demand.  Alao,  all  grazing 
guards  were  ordered  to  report  at  the  quarter  gnai^d  tMil 
at  8.30  sharp.  We  are  to  be  quite  regenerated  it  seemf, 
and  we  are  looking  for  the  Cleneral  any  moment ! 

I  was  grazing  guard  again  to-day.  Corporal  Meeaoo 
of  3dth  was  in  charge,  and  we  lunched  together  oo  the 
ridge  and  talked  over  the  year's  doings  since  we  had 
made  a  journey  together  almost  a  year  beforo.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  the  Malutia,  again  free  of  snow, 
were  lovely  in  their  cloudless  beauty  of  blue  tints  and  in 
their  lights  and  shadows.    All  Nature  looked  waabed, 
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clean,  and  fresh;   the  blue  hills  were  like  islands  in  a 
tropic  sea,  and  peace  seemed  to  reign  supreme — 


'*  0  Qod,  who  art  the  Author  of  peace,  give  ob  peace.    Amen. 


t» 


Poor  Curtis  pf  the  StafiFords,  attached,  died  at  two 
o'clock. 

Last  night,  after  sunset,  a  party  made  up  of  members  ^y^Jj^ 
of  our  various  companies,  twenty  men  in  all,  under  54»a.m. 
Lieut.  Crook  of  the  35th,  guided  by  Rutherford*  and 
some  Kaffirs,  went  out  to  a  farm  south-west  beyond 
Mitchell's  Mills  and  surprised  two  Boers  and  captured 
them  with  their  saddled  horses,  Mausers  loaded  with 
soft-nosed  cartridges,  and  bandoliers  filled  with  soft- 
nosed  ammunition.  The  expedition  returned  at  5  a.m. 
Edmondston,  Christy,  and  Phillips  went  from  our  lines. 

Curtis  was  buried  this  morning. 

There  were  many  new  restrictions  enforced  and  stables 
were  ordered  twice  daily. 

Forty  of  the  attached  Regulars  of  our  Battalion  left  us 
to-day.    It  was  said  that  they  were  going  to  Pretoria. 

The  Sergeants  of  the  Battalion  gave  a  dance  in  the 
town  in  the  evening. 

I  was  warned  for  remount  kraal  guard,  to  report  to 
Captain  Wallis. 

Paparritor,  Weisberg,  and  I,  under  Corporal  Phillips,  ^y^^ 
mounted  guard  at  the  kraal  last  night.  I  had  third  fi^a.m. 
reUef.  The  kraal  is  an  enclosure  on  the  south  side  of 
town  near  our  first  Ficksburg  camping-ground.  The 
walls  were  pretty  thick  and  high,  and  built  of  the  loose 
ironstones  that  abound  here;  no  mortar  or  mud  was 
used  in  their  construction.  They  are  of  the  type  common 
in  use  among  the  natives  for  sheep  and  cattle  enclosures. 
There  was  a  house  at  one  comer  of  the  enclosure,  but  it 

*  Batherford  was  a  settler  of  the  0.7.  S.  and  had  lived  some  years  at 
Hammonia.  He  did  very  able  and  active  service  in  the  Intelligence 
Department.  He  was  a  fearless  and  clever  man  and  made  some  smart 
oaptores  and  came  through  some  desperate  encounters.  He  had  been 
warned  bj  the  enony  that  if  he  were  caught  death  awaited  bioL 
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was  in  snch  a  filthy  condition  thnt  I  preferred  the 
It  was  a  cold,  frosty  night  and  full  moonlight.  A  mao 
named  Campbell,  resembling  much  more  a  Boer  than  a 
Scotchman,  with  a  lot  of  unruly  Ka£6r  boys,  fed,  watered, 
and  took  charge  of  the  horses.  Our  duty  was  simply  that 
of  an  armed  guard.  We  were  relieved  by  a  36th  guard  at 
seven  o'clock  a.m. 

It  was  a  quiet  day  in  camp.  Some  sports  were  got  up 
in  the  afternoon.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  tbs 
leaves  of  the  trees,  especially  of  the  poplars,  are  goldn 
and  fragile,  indicating  the  approach  of  winter, 

I  hired  a  new  boy,  who  called  himself  Clemboy. 

Stables  and  watering  orders.  I  was  for  grazing  guaid, 
mounted  and  armed.  One  of  the  Ficksbnrg  small  ttj, 
named  Willie  MacMasters,  with  whom  I  had  scraped  an 
acquaintance,  came  out  with  some  fruit  for  me.  Wfl 
prepared  coffee  and  lunched  together,  much  to  hie  ^tif- 
ment.     We  all  returned  to  camp  at  3  p.m. 

Agnew  asked  me  to  come,  with  others,  for  a  trial  no* 
to  see  if  Prinsloo  was  good  enough  to  enter  the  nazt 
Monday's  races.  In  the  evening  I  rode  my  pony  agaiod 
a  half-dozen  others  in  a  half-mile  trial.  He  proved  vaj 
fast,  much  the  fastest  of  his  class.  Roberts's  horee,  of  a 
larger  class,  ridden  by  Fowler,  was  the  only  ooe  lAo 
could  keep  pace  with  him. 

The  new  attached  men,  under  Corporal  Briertey,  kft 
to-day  for  their  regimental  quarters. 

The  duties  for  the  few  remaining  men  became  very  seme 
and  little  time  was  found  for  doing  those  little  tfain^te 
ourselves  which  would  have  made  our  life  more  bearable. 

A  comet  has  become  visible  for  an  hour  after  enns«t  in 
the  west  or  north-west.  It  must  he  a  great  comet ;  it  it 
plain  even  in  the  twilight  of  the  west. 

Grazing  guard  with  Fowler,  Christy,  and  PapamtOK 
There  were  few  horses  with  so  many  men  gone  !  Hbm 
were  only  two  or  three  attached  Worceaters  left  with  ni 
of  the  Kegulars.  Christy  and  I  had  tea  together;  we 
were  stationed  just  above  the  Caledon  bluffs. 
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I  was  one  of  the  qnarter  Ruard,  we  mounted  guard  j 
nnder  Corporal  PhillipB  at  ten  o'clock.  ' 

There  were  races  to-day.  I  was  on  daty.  Fowler 
rode  my  pony,  but  did  not  win.  Prineloo  did  very  weU, 
however,  against  bigger  horses. 

I  was  on  guard  when  orders  were  issued  for  a  trek,  j 
and  ]  was  desperately  pushed  for  time  to  pack  my  kit 
after  my  relief.  There  was  no  time  for  me  to  get  break- 
fast. We  started  at  eight  o'clock.  The  Colonel  rowed 
the  officers  for  lack  of  promptness.  Ail  the  mounted 
men,  including  a  newly-completed  company  of  Worcester 
Mounted  Infantry,  three  fifteen-pounders,  a  pom-pom,  a 
Maxim,  and  three  companies  of  Infantry,  marched  on 
past  Zoutkop  to  Commando  Nek.  We  met  no  opposition 
until  we  got  to  Commando  Nek.  As  34th  rode  through, 
as  pom-pom  guard,  the  Boers  opened  fire  from  the  high 
cliffs  to  the  left,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  galloped  np 
the  pass  under  a  heavy  fire,  as  was  apparent  by  whizzing 
and  cracking  bullets  about  us.  There  were  no  casualties, 
and  the  pom-pom  whisked  about  at  the  notch  and  played 
a  stream  of  shells  on  the  enemy,  and  we  heard  no  more 
of  them.  A  few  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  had  passed 
np  before  us  quite  unmolested,  so  we  supposed  that  the 
sight  of  the  pom-pom  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  curious  that  34th  should  again  have 
been  the  Company  to  catch  it  at  this  spot.  After  pickets 
had  been  posted  we  rode  back  to  the  west  side  of  the  Nek 
to  camp.  Our  camp  was  in  helio  communication  with 
some  one — I  think  with  a  station  near  Tblotse,  which 
was  not  far  from  us,  over  the  Coledon  about  four  miles 
in  a  bee-line. 

The  comet  was  very  beautiful  at  7  p.m.  It  was  due 
west.     I  examined  it  with  some  good  field-glassea. 

Thirty-fourth  and  36th  were  advance  guard  and  trotted  J 
np  through  the  Nek  on  to  the  Fouriesburg  Road ;  then 
3Gtb  extended  and  advanced  and  34th  took  up  a  position 
to  the  left.     Four  miles  straight  ahead  could  be  seen  a 

'  f^l"T""  advancmg,  which  we  soon  knew  to  be  General 
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Bnndle's.  It  busily  shelled  the  great  clifk  to  the  DOitb 
of  the  road.  Near  our  post  was  a  farm,  from  which  we 
were  able  to  get  some  good  oranges.  About  nooo  we 
were  called  npon  to  help  to  occupy  some  of  the  introenw 
ridges  and  huge  kopjes  to  the  north-east,  and  we  booh  got 
into  a  region  of  the  wildest  description — among  the 
tumbled  bergs  that  surround  the  south  end  of  the 
Wittebergen.  We  held  a  position  here  until  the  big 
Column  had  camped  below  us  and  until  the  Infantry, 
Manchesters'  and  Scots  Guards'  pickets  came  np.  We 
saw  few  Boers,  but  a  Cossack  post  at  our  right  andei 
Edmondston  were  rather  surprised  by  a  sniper's  ballet 
which  came  to  take  part  in  "a  little  game"  of  polcflr 
they  were  enjopng.  It  was  a  rude  interrnptioD  and 
subsequently,  in  a  more  secluded  spot,  the  question  aa  fa) 
the  ownership  of  the  "  pot  "  came  under  warm  discoaaioo. 
We  rode  down  to  camp  at  4.30  p.m.  and  there  caof^ 
our  first  sight  of  the  "new"  Yeomanry.  Most  of  tben 
were  unmounted. 

Our  time  was  put  on  forty  minutes,  so  that  we  w«m 
up,  breakfasted,  and  saddled  long  before  daylight.  W* 
stood  by  our  horses  until  the  first  streak  of  dawn  and 
then  rode  up  and  past  our  high  [>ositions  of  yesterday. 
There  was  a  big  movement  of  ail  the  Columns  ander 
General  Bundle.  Our  Battalion,  in  advance,  halt«d  il 
the  "divide"  of  a  great  basin  to  allow  the  cow-gan  and 
fifteen-pounders  to  come  forward.  Then  the  whole 
Battalion  rode  over  the  ridge  down  into  the  basin  beyond. 
The  Companies  extended  and  charged  in  fan  shape  la 
various  points  on  the  other  side  ;  34th,  with  Baningtco, 
Agnew,  and  Hall  leading,  galloped  at  a  terrific  pace  to 
kopjes  two  miles  distant  on  our  left  and  arrived  there 
without  opposition.  Two  Manser  shots  rang  out  as  we 
arrived  at  our  point,  hut  no  one  was  seen  and  wc  heard 
no  bullets.  We  found  that  we  were  only  aboot  tfaree  or 
four  miles  east  of  Windsor  Castle  Eopje  and  that  we  wtn 
now  looking  behind  the  scenes  of  our  operatioDt  of  Aicil 
24th.    We  held  this  position  all  the  day,  keepinf;  »  afaaif 
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look-out.  Agnew  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous cliff  or  block  berg  and  on  its  summit  he  found 
two  bedsteads,  four  chairs,  and  a  table.  All  but  two 
chairs  were  thrown  over  the  precipice  and  smashed  to 
pieces.  The  chairs  he  brought  down  for  the  use  of  the 
guard,  much  to  our  amusement.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
a  fifteen-pounder  and  a  Company  of  Infantry  joined  us 
and  we  marched  around  to  the  Ficksburg  side  of  Com- 
mando Nek.  In  this  march  Weisberg  and  I  acted  as 
advance  scouts. 

The  comet  was  about  at  its  best  some  time  after  sunset 
that  evening.     It  was  a  beautiful  sight. 

We  started  from  camp,  which  was  on  the  west  end  of  ^/J2*^ 
Conmiando  Nek,  for  Ficksburg  at  7.30  a.m.  Colonel  Mo*-m- 
Firman  rode  with  34th  as  reserve  guard.  At  Zoutkop 
General  Bundle  rode  up  with  his  Staff  to  examine  that 
curious  landmark.  Shortly  after  he  took  up  a  position  to 
the  left  of  the  road  and  ordered  the  West  Eents  to  halt 
for  inspection,  and  after  this  function  had  been  got 
through  we  were  ail  ordered  to  march  past  the  General 
at  the  carry.    There  was  not  much  of  34th  left  to  inspect ! 

We  arrived  at  Ficksburg  early  and  camped  in  our  old 
lines. 

Heenan  and  I  were  immediately  warned  for  mounted 
orderly  duty  at  the  "orderly-room"  tent.  We  had  a 
good  deal  to  do.  I  had  the  disagreeable  duty  of  orderly 
sentry  over  some  men  of  other  Companies  who  had  got 
into  trouble  and  were  to  be  examined  before  the  Colonel. 
The  Colonel  was  very  severe,  for  the  trouble  was  con- 
nected with  neglect  of  duty  on  stable  guard. 

The  nights  were  getting  very  cold.  tSS^ 

There  were  many  rumours  afloat  of  our  leaving  for  sjoam. 
Harrismith  with  General  Bundle. 

The  General  was  busy  inspecting  the  gaol,  the 
outposts,  hospital,  camps,  &c. 

Butherford,  I  was  told,  had  left  the  Intelligence 
Department,  much  to  the  surprise  of  our  men,  who 
all  have  a  high  opinion  of  him.    It  was  said  that  he 
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would  undoabtedly  join  the  Battalion  Staff  with  Colonel 
Firman. 

Fowler,  E.  Y.  Wilshin,  and  I,  under  Corporal  Phillips, 
were  warned  for  the  kraal  guard.  We  went  out  to  the 
kraals  at  sunset.  I  determined  to  sleep  in  the  open,  cold 
as  it  was  at  night;  the  house  was  too  stuffy  and  evil- 
smelling  after  continual  fresh  air. 

The  comet  might  still  be  seen  in  the  west,  but  it  was 
now  very  faint. 


CHAPTER  XLH 


HOBK  BBANDWATBB   BASIN 


0 


UB  kraal  guard  was  not  relieved  this  morning,  and  ^  .. 
we  were  ordered  by  Captain  Wallis  to  remain  at  our  simday. 
post.  Agnew  rode  up  to  say  that  the  Company  was 
moving  out  with  the  Column,  and  that  we  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  Company.  Captain  Wallis  insisted  that 
he  could  not  do  without  a  guard,  and  so  we  were  ordered 
to  remain.  I  saw  Balli  long  enough  to  be  able  to  ask 
him  to  keep  a  diary  of  all  the  movements  of  the  S4th 
until  I  should  be  able  to  return  to  the  Company. 

[The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  diary  kept  at  my  request  by 
Corporal  RaML  It  follows  the  movements  and  operations  of  S^th 
during  the  time  I  remained  one  of  the  four  Bemcunt  Ouarde.  I  got 
this  from  BaJU,  two  weeks  later,  at  Brindisi  Crossing,  when  the 
guard  r^oined  the  Compare,  May  26.] 

COBPOBAL    KaLLI'S   DiABY 

Marched  at  8  a.m.  Thirty-fourth  were  advance  guard  j^JJ^,, 
to  Commando  Nek,  which  was  held  by  the  Manchester  I'^S^; 
Regiment. 

Paraded  7.45.   Rearguard.   Marched  through  General's  JSj^e 
Nek  to  Brindisi.    Bear  guard  moved  oflf  at  eleven.    We  **>*^ 
were  late  getting  into  camp.    Very  cold  day.    Harley's 
Brigade  joined  a  part  of  the  Division  here. 

At  Brindisi  Crossing  of  the  Caledon.     Day  in  camp.  K*yi^ 
General  Bundle  came  in  from  Ficksburg. 

Thirty-fourth,  35th,  and  36th  Companies  under  Captain  ^^^^ 
Pott  marched  to  outflank  a  kopje  north  of  Bester's  Vlei.  m^*-™* 

30  M8 
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Eemainder  of  monnted  troops  marched  along  the  roaii. 
Transport  moved  at  7  a.m.  We  outflanked  the  kopje 
in  the  dark;  practically  no  opposition.  Very  cold. 
Bemainder  of  troops  then  advanced.  We  reached 
FoiiriflBburg  and  camped  about  midday. 

Marched  at  7  a.m.  up  the  valley  or  basin  towards 
Surrender  Hilt,  to  the  Mills.  The  camp  at  Foariesbox); 
was  left  standing.  Blankets  were  carried  in  a  wa^^Q- 
We  met  Boers  at  once  and  fought  all  day.  Cow-guns  and 
fifteen-pounders  were  very  busy.  Hot  fire.  Cleared  away 
Boers  and  took  Terahn's  Mill.  Burnt  it.  Boers  fought  very 
Btnbbomly.  Camped  at  the  Mill.  Several  Boer  casualties. 
We  reached  camp  after  dark  having  nearly  lost  our  way. 

The  Gun  Section  and  Mauchesters  started  earh'er  than 
we  did,  and  occupied  ridges  above  the  Mill,  and  the  Scots 
Guards  advanced  along  the  ridges  near  the  Basutoland 
Border. 

Paraded  at  7  a.m.  Marched  and  occupied  Basnto 
Kopje ;  met  little  opposition.  Transport  advanced  a  few 
miles  and  camped  at  Inhoek  Camp.  We  returned  then 
early,  at  noon.  Rest  of  force  under  Bundle  retum«d 
later.  They  had  operated  north-west  of  ns,  but  bad  met 
with  little  opposition. 

Inhoek  Camp.  Stayed  in  camp.  Tents,  Ac.,  amved 
from  Fouriesburg.  Sent  out  strong  pickets,  as  it  wat 
said  that  the  camp  was  to  be  attacked.  No  attack  was 
made. 

Inhoek  Camp.     Paraded  at  8  a.m.     Looted  two  (onns 

in Hoek.    Thirty-fourth,  35th,  and  36th  Companies 

drove  o(f  the  stock.  Boem  sniped  most  of  the  lime,  but 
ineffectually.  Plenty  of  fowls  and  vegetables.  Sixty- 
second  and  63rd  did  similar  work  in  another  diroctioD. 

Marched  at  7.45  a.m.  a  short  distance  to  Villicrs'  Drift. 
Thirty-fourth  was  advance  guard.  Camped  %l  Kauterhock 
camp.  Gun  Section  and  twenty  of  the  63rd  aodor 
Colonel  Firman  had  started  at  midnight  to  sorpritB  a 
farm  there.  Boers  bad  left.  Plenty  of  poultry.  Ai 
3  p.m.  we  tamed  out  to  clear  the  Boers  off  a  kopje. 
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iThirty-foorth,  35th,  and  the  M.M.I. 


e  on  the  right  o( 


Lkopje.  Fifty-third  and  62nd  and  one  gun  and  the  pom-pom 
I  Were  to  the  left  of  kopje.    We  found  plenty  of  Boere,  who 


Ifired  c 


1  towards  I 


g  outdajiked 
gl^ek.     We  camped  at  6  p.m. 

Marched  at  9.45.     Thirty-fourth  advance  guard.     We 

lurived   at   Fouriesburg   and   camped   at   the    same   old 

■  ipnund.     At  2  p.m.  the  rear  guard  waa  reported  hung  up. 

P  Thirty-fourth  and  35th  saddled,  cantered  about  one  and  a 

half  miles,  when  we  found  the  difficulties  over.     Back  to 

camp  at  Fouriesburg. 

In  camp  at  Fouriesburg.  Thirty-fourth  turned  out  at 
11  a.m.  to  escort  a  Kaffir  runner  to  the  Caledon  Biver. 
Back  about  2.30  p.m.  There  was  a  Uttle  sniping  of  our 
pickets. 

Marched  at  8  a.m.  Main  body  of  Harley's  17th 
Brigade  marched  to  Brindisi.  Camped  at  old  place  above 
the  drift. 

In  camp  all  day. 

Paraded  at  8.15.  All  the  mounted  troops,  two  guns,  and 
one  pom-pom  marched  towards  Rooi  Krans.  Thirty-fourth 
flanked,  seven  on  either  side  of  guns,  about  one  mile  out. 
Two  farms  were  looted.  Lots  of  pooltry,  bread,  &c., 
evidently  constantly  lq  the  use  of  the  Boers.  There 
was  shght  opposition  though  a  sniping  fire  was  steadily 
maintained  by  the  Dutch.  The  guns  covered  as.  A  few 
sheep  and  about  fifty  horses  were  captured  from  under 
the  noses  of  the  enemy.  We  came  in  touch  with  Colonel 
Itonmey's  Column.  Back  to  camp  about  4  p.m.  An 
•.artillery  and  ammunition  waggon,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
^n^sized  into  a  donga  on  the  way  back.    No  damage  was 

r 

p   At  Ficksburg  our  life  and  work  as  kraal  guard  was  | 
Interesting  only  so  far  as  it  throws  a  Ugbt  on  work  that  ■ 
men  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  dc 
Company.    A  brief  epitome  will  snf 


Maris. 

RaidUla 


[Corporal  BalKs  Diary  ended  litre.] 
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Captain  Wallis  was  assisted  in  the  veterinary  work  by 
Private  Wyles  of  the  53rd  I.Y.  Wallis  and  Campbell 
lived  in  the  town.  The  rest  of  us  lived  at  the  kraal. 
There  were  nearly  fonr  hundred  horses  in  the  enclosures. 
Every  night  we  did  sentry  daty,  two  hours  on  and 
fonr  off,  daring  darkness,  and  we  constantly  patrolled 
around  the  enclosures.  Every  day  the  horses  had  to 
be  guarded  to  the  Caledon  to  water,  and  then  away 
to  the  grazing  grounds  south.  The  Kaffirs  attended 
to  the  horses;  our  duty  was  simply  to  stand  on  goard 
watching  for  the  enemy  or  keeping  the  herders  ap  to  the 
mark.  It  was  an  all-day  job,  and  we  took  our  rations 
with  us  and  cooked  them  in  the  field.  At  night,  before 
turning  in,  the  Kaffir  boys  would  become  very  noisy  and 
dance  weird  war  dances  about  the  fire,  or  chant  rbythmtc 
incantations  with  curious  motions  of  the  body.  My  own 
Kaffir  boy  proved  very  useful  to  ua  all,  and  cooked  our 
breakfasts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  General  Handle  and  hie 
staff  rode  by  the  kraal  on  the  way  to  Mitchell's  Mills  for 
an  inspection  of  outposts.  On  the  13th  two  handsome 
grey  mares  were  taken  from  the  kraal  for  a  present  for 
Chief  Jonathan  as  a  recognition,  we  imagined,  <^  that 
chief's  goodwill.  Captain  WaUis  thought,  on  the  14th, 
that  onr  work  could  he  made  lighter  by  getting  an  exta 
man,  and  Private  Ovenden,  a  convalescent  of  the  4th 
Glamorgan  T.Y.,  joined  our  guard.  This  not  only  made 
onr  night  guards  shorter,  but  the  grazing  gnards  wen 
afterwards  done  by  couples,  so  that  that  work  only  eatne 
to  na  every  other  day.  Of  our  own  men,  in  hospital, 
Bradley  was  very  ill  of  enteric  fever,  and  Farrier-SeiigeaDl 
Weedon  had  recovered  enough  to  do  duty  at  the  drift 
On  the  16th  newa  reached  us  that  poor  old  Carmichael,  the 
guide,  of  Hibemia,  had  been  captured  and  killed  with  t 
Kaffir  by  the  Boers  as  he  was  scouting  for  Pilcher'* 
Column  between  Clocolan  and  Trommel.  His  savtDj:! 
of  £50  had  been  taken  from  his  body.  This  waa  na  tb« 
n«wa  came  to  na.    He  had  a  wife  who  hod  baked  Ji 
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loaf  for  as  in  the  Elip  Nek  days,  and  he  left  several  little 
children! 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  heard  from  our  grazing 
grounds  rapid  exchanges  of  Mauser  and  rifle  fire  from  a 
point  beyond  Mitchell's  Mill.  Shortly  after  a  gun  and 
reinforcements  went  out.  It  transpired  that  a  small  party 
of  Worcester  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Hodder,  had 
taken  a  waggon  beyond  Mitchell's  Mill  to  a  farm  for 
fodder,  and  they  had  been  attacked  by  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  enemy  on  surrounding  ridges  and  had  had  to  fight 
their  way  back  and  abandon  the  waggon.  Before  retiring 
they  shot  the  oxen.  Two  men  were  severely  wounded, 
but  were  brought  in  under  fire.  On  the  18th  the  pickets 
on  the  summit  of  Imperani  Mountain  were  sniped.  It 
was  very  evident  that  the  Boers  were  well  aware  of  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  force  then  at  Ficksburg. 
Next  day^^the  Provost-Marshal  of  Ficksburg,  Major 
Steward,  visited  the  kraal  with  Wallis.  On  the  21st 
De  Wet  was  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wonderkop  and  our  Klip  Nek  ground.  When  not  on  day 
duty  we  were  allowed  to  dine  in  the  town,  and  very  good 
meals  our  old  friends  the  Mitchleys  provided  for  us.  On 
the  22nd  Bradley  was  reported  dangerously  ill. 

On  the  morning  of  May  23rd  we  were  ordered  to  pack 
up  and  march  with  the  Bemounts  through  Basutoland  to 
Brindisi  Crossing.  At  one  o'clock  we  got  our  horses, 
over  three  hundred  of  them,  across  the  Caledon.  Captain 
Wallis,  Campbell,  Wyles,  our  guard.  Strong,  a  convales- 
cent of  35th,  twenty  Kaffirs,  a  waggon  and  Cape  cart 
completed  our  party.  Major  Goldfinch  rode  part  of  the 
way  with  Wallis,  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  Company,  the 
M.M.I.  We  reached  the  precincts  of  Thlotse  by  night- 
fall. Ovenden  was  here  in  clover,  as  Carter  and  Stevens, 
the  well-known  traders,  were  his  relatives.  The  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  next  day,  being  the 
late  Queen's  birthday,  all  Thlotse  was  in  holiday  attire, 
and  races  were  in  full  swing.  As  we  rode  out  we  met 
hundreds  of  natives  hurrying  forward  to  the  fun.    All 
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day  the  South  Wittebergen  cotmtry  was  spread  out  before 
as  across  the  Caledon  like  a  map.  There  were  Commando 
and  General's  Neks,  Malman's  and  Frans  Hoeks.  the 
Rooi  Kraiia,  Bambnsh  Berg,  Beater's  Vlei,  the  Brand- 
water  Baain,  and  the  Fouriesburg  country,  and,  over- 
shadowing  all.  the  landmark  peaks  of  Wittebergen. 
We  arrived  at  night  near  Brindisi,  and  far  across  we 
viewed  the  camp  of  our  Brigade.  Next  morning,  the 
25th,  we  had  little  to  do.  All  the  way  we  had  bad  our 
nightly  guards  to  do.  A  long  procession  of  Boer  waggons 
with  families,  brought  in  from  the  Brandwater  Bwin. 
passed  us  on  their  way  down  country.  As  they  caught 
sight  of  ns  the  girls  began  singing  hymns  rather  vocife- 
rously; it  seemed  less  for  spiritual  comfort  than  ai  as. 
The  weather  was  threatening,  and  Corporal  Phillipa  hit 
upon  the  brilliant  expedient  of  hiring  a  brand-new  bat 
from  a  Kaffir  headman.  It  was  very  clean  and  wum. 
Our  rent  was  a  pound  of  sugar.  In  the  evening  oor 
landlord  visited  us  with  some  friends,  and  a  warrior  gave 
us  a  splendid  and  frenzied  war  dance.  We  order«l 
"chuda,"  Kaffir  beer,  to  be  brought,  and  an  hour  wa« 
passed  very  merrily.  They  were  hke  children,  luid  a  few 
simple  conjuring  tricks  greatly  mystified  them. 
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CHAPTER  Xliin 


flUBIBBBDRO  AND  SDBBBNDER  HILL  AGAIN 

WALLIS  had  us  wakened  early  at  our  Kaffir  hut  and  j 
told  ua  to  pack  our  kits  which  he  would  send  across  * 
the  river  in  his  Gape  cart.  We  crossed  over  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  34th  lines  by  nine  o'clock.  The  Brigade 
was  ready  for  a  trek,  and  at  9.45  we  all  started  towards 
Fouriesburg.  We  marched  in  column  of  fours,  for  aJI  the 
heights  overlooking  Bester's  Vlei  were  held  by  General 
Eundie's  men.  We  arrived  at  Fouriesburg  at  noon,  and 
camped  east  of  the  town,  The  watering-place,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  was  very  difficult  of  access,  and 
the  water  became  unfit  for  the  horses.  I  had  been  nnable 
to  see  the  comet  since  the  22nd. 

Stable  and  grazing  guards.    In  the  afternoon  it  rained,  J 
irith  considerable  thunder. 

In  the  evening  we  received  orders  to  strike  tents  and 
bivouacs,  and  to  give  them  up  with  all  kit  valises  and 
superfluous  articles,*  They  were  to  be  packed  on  a 
waggon  ready  to  go  out  with  Campbell's  Brigade  to 
Bethlehem  on  the  morrow, 

Nigel  Walker  and  Christy  were  placed  in  chargt;  of  the 
Irit  waggon  for  Bethlehem. 

Baker  was  undergoing  punishment  for  refusing  to 
water  a  sergeant's  horse.  Thirty-fourth  firing-line  waa 
thin  enough,  without  resorting  to  such  nonsense  to  obtain 

et  lo  Bee  oar  kits  agun,  utd  «e  lost  muij  TKlnablea  ud 

treHaoreil  little  inementc^fl  owing  to  tha  unacnipuloiu  wk;  in  which  Ihe  Ut|    ' 
were  dvall  with  oo  their  ftrrival  &t  H&rrUmitb. 
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still  further  depletion.  A  sergeant  is  allowed  one 
"batman,"  who  is  excused  gaarde  and  fatigues,  and  it  is 
absurd  that  a  oon-com.  should  be  allowed,  as  costom 
allows  him,  to  add  personal  services  to  the  daties  of  the 
already  overburdened  men  of  the  dring-line. 

I  was  night  stable  guard  with  Fowler  and  E.  V. 
Wilshin. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  night,  and  we  were  allowed 
to  retain  our  bivouacs  and  tents  until  the  very  eari; 
morning,  when  we  packed  them  on  the  oatgoing  waggao. 

Thirty-fourth  were  ordered,  with  other  Companies. 
to  saddit;  and  to  be  ready  to  help  gnard  Gf.-oorml 
Campbell's  Column  on  its  way  out  towards  BetJeTs 
Nek,  on  the  Bethlehem  Road.  Thirty-foorth  vnm 
divided,  for  rear  guard,  into  two  lota — one  and«ir 
Agnew,  the  other  under  Hall.  Barrington  acted  u 
connecting-link  with  the  column.  I  was  with  Hall's  lot, 
Five  miles  or  so  out  a  lively  sniping  began,  and  th« 
Artillery  was  kept  busy,  At  this  point  the  road  passed 
under  the  west  (the  left)  end  of  a  big  berg,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  or  two  mites  long.  Thirty-fourth  were  actio£ 
as  a  rear  screen  to  a  fifteen-pounder  and  the  pom-pom. 
and  altogether  we  were,  practically,  the  rear  guard  u(  i 
rear  guard.  Barrington  was  now  instructed  to  take 
a  high  kopje  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  to 
the  right,  or  at  the  east  end,  of  the  big  beig;  the  gtma 
remained  on  the  road  to  the  left  of  the  berg.  Something 
very  mysterious  now  occurred.  AUhough  the  boxg  had 
been  traversed  by  succeeding  (lank  guards  of  Campbell'i 
Column,  and  to  gain  our  kopje  on   the  right  "'™' 

galloped  along,  under  it,  without  being  molot 
from  somewhere  in  the  heights  of  the  berg  a  busy  a 
was  directed  upon  our  two  gims,  and  two  or  thi 
were  wounded  and  put  out  of  action.  Immediat«ly  i 
wards  three  or  four  shots  whizzed  into  us,  namwly 
missing  Fowler  and  Eoberts.  Our  fiftMn-poander  fixed  t 
few  sheila  and  the  sniping  ceased,  yet  no  one  left  the 
berg,  for  that  we  were  in  a  positioQ  to  observe.     Pieseatty 
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we  galloped  into  tbe  road  to  our  guiiB,  and  then  we  were 
informed  that  we  must  again  take  the  kopje.  We 
wheeled  about  and  did  it  in  such  quick  time  that  the 
Pom-pom  Section,  not  reaUsing  that  it  was  34th  men 
on  tbe  kopje,  and  taking  ua  for  Boers,  turned  the 
pom-pom  on  us  and  fired  twenty-five  shells  into 
us.  By  great  good  luck  no  one  was  hurt,  but  the 
shells  passed  and  exploded  so  close  to  some  of  us 
as  to  scatter  dirt  and  chips  of  stone  over  two  or  three 
of  our  men.  We  were  all  rather  startled  at  this  rather 
superEuous  compliment,  and  we  waved  frantically  lest  it 
should  be  repeated.  I  had  a  Tintcs  Weekly  in  my  pocket 
and  I  opened  it  and  waved  it  energetically.  Our  fellows 
fired  a  terrible  volley  of  oaths  at  tbe  pom-poui  and  all 
belonging  to  it,  but  in  spite  of  our  superior  range — an 
elegant  range — we  did  not  notice  that  we  caused  many 
casualties  '.  Presently  the  column  ahead  was  out  of  sight 
and  our  guns  turned  about  to  retire  on  Pouriesburg.  We 
descended  our  kopje,  and  then  found  that  one  of  our  two 
attached  men  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  top,  and  we  had  to 
halt  till  he  was  hauled  down.  Our  tempers  by  this  time 
were  sorely  tried,  nor  were  they  soothed  by  the  fact  that 
before  we  had  reached  a  position  near  the  guns  the  saucy 
|iing-pong !  or  tok-kok  !  of  a  sniper  sounded  in  our  rear. 
We  returned  to  Fooriesburg  to  find  that  our  camp  had 
been  changed  to  a  point  south  of  the  town. 

The  Company  were  now  without  shelter.  The  wind  ^^,;, 
roBe  to  a  very  stormy  pitch,  and  by  noon  a  great  dust 
clond  enveloped  the  whole  great  basin  below  ua.  The 
high  bergs  about  us  were  all  picketed.  At  one  post  an 
imitation  fifteen-pounder  had  been  constructed,  trench 
and  all  complete  Small  patrols  were  sent  out  last  night 
and  to-day,  but  no  Boers  were  surprised  by  them.  Veldt 
fixes  were  beginning  again,  and  last  night  along  the 
Wittebergen  slopes  the  scene  was  the  familiar  one  of 
last  winter. 

In  the  morning  Balli  took  six  of  us  out  on  an  armed 
Mad  mounted  wood  fatigue.    We  chopped  down  some  old 
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willow  trees  and  brought  in  a  woggon-Ioad  of  good  fir 
wood. 

The  morning  broke  exquisitely  clear  aod  calin,  h 
before  sunrise  it  was  bitterly  coid.  The  wind  bii 
effectually  cleared  the  air. 

A  list,  said  to  be  for  embarkation  orders,  was  taken  of 
those  wishing  to  go  home. 

Adjutant  Dixon  came  into  the  lines  with  a  faeliogitm  to 
say  that  Bradley  was  so  dangerously  ill  that  hia 
was  not  expected. 

Mnstchin,  General  Bundle's  orderly  and  an  old  SM 
man,  came  over  to  say  that  we  shonld  trek  in  the  monun^ 
We  accordingly  made  preparations. 

Almost  all  the  night  the  camp  was  brilliant 
the  big  fires  kept  alight ;  economy  in  fuel  was  k 
to  be  no  object. 

We  were  said  to  number  frora  two  to  three 
troops  in  this  portion  of  the  Division. 

We  started  at  4.45  a.m.  We  rode  out  in  the  dark 
the  frost.  The  cold  to  our  feet  and  bauds  was  bit 
The  advance  and  rear  guards  were  targe,  for  we  1 
going  down  the  great  basin  towards  Surrender  1 
where  innumerable  positions  favour  sniping  and 
Thirty-fourth  were  right  flank  guard,  bat  as  the  IntHdq 
flanking  parties  were  numerous  we  bad  not  maofa  toft 
nor  did  the  enemy  for  some  time  molest  us  mnch  all  alao) 
the  line.  I  was  one  of  six  nuder  Agnew  in  the  rearliBl 
guard.  Fouriesburg  was  evacuated,  and  wo  wen  lol 
that  not  a  family  remained  in  the  town.  Beforo  noon  tti 
cow-guns  and  fifteen-pounders  were  occaRionolly  bmdii 
the  advance.  We  had  passed  the  Mill,  and  the  nig 
where  our  Httle  party  under  Palmer  had  been  bni 
up  on  February  20th,  and  the  conical  kopje,  tbe  bend 
in  the  river  and  spruit — every  feature  was  inddiltty 
printed  on  my  memory  ! 

To  the  north-east,  in  the  distance,  we  heard  the  hsiy 
cannonading  of  another  Column,  which  was  satd  to  k 
Campbell's  Brigade. 
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About  eleven  a.m.  we  had  passed  old  Schoenseg  Kopje, 
-every  yard  was  full  of  memories  now — and  by  noon  had 
rrived  at  Surrender  Hill.  Here  we  made  a  halt  for  a 
)aple  of  hours,  for  rest  and  food. 
The  advance  pickets  reported  the  enemy  in  the  front, 
id  some  of  the  Artillery  went  up  to  the  heights  to  give 
lem  a  pounding.  General  Bundle  himself  went  forward 
>  take  a  look  at  the  lie  of  the  country  and  the  positions, 
large  body  of  mounted  men  was  assembled,  and  a  long 
ae  of  advance  scouts  was  sent  forward  to  draw  the  fire 
t  the  enemy.  We  had  halted  almost  upon  the  great 
Baps  of  burnt  ammunition  and  destroyed  arms,  relics 
E  Prinsloo's  surrender.  The  men  raked  over  the  tens  of 
lousands  of  bullets,  and  by  way  of  souvenirs  picked  out 
great  number  of  soft-nosed,  split-nosed,  and  dum-dum 
ollets. 

The  advanced  scouts  were  fired  upon  at  long  range, 
at  the  enemy  did  not  stand,  and  we  saw  the  Boers 
mttering  away  on  the  further  ridges  like  rabbits, 
•eneral  Bundle  then  sent  the  other  Companies  forward 
I  a  gallop,  and  presently,  on  the  road,  the  fresh  ruts  of 
3eing  waggons  were  observed.  Thirty-fourth  were 
rdered  to  try  to  catch  them,  and  we  raced  along  far  in 
ont  for  some  miles  until  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
T^alker's  Farm  basin,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  the  waggons 
lead,  nor  did  the  enemy  put  in  an  appearance.  We 
sited  and  remained  as  a  sort  of  advance  outpost  until 
Fker  sunset,  and  then  we  learnt  that  camp  had  been 
itched  two  miles  in  the  rear  and  we  trotted  home. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


NAAUWPOOBT  NBK  AND  GOLDBN  aATB 


^Qi,  rilHE  Imperial  Yeomanry,  under  Colonel  Firman,  rode 

dS^.  out  before  dawn  by  moonlight  and  down  into  the 

Walker's  Farm    amphitheatre.*    We    moved  down  k 
silence,  and  no  smoking  was  allowed.    We  halted  oeir 
the  farm  to  give  the  Infantry  a  chance  to  come  forwari 
to  occupy  the  high  ranges  in  front.    Six  men  under 
Barrington  rode  on  to  visit  a  farm.    They  fomid  tbe 
owner,  an  Englishman  named  Pratt,  up,  and  baking  i 
batch  of  bread,  5  o'clock  in  the  morning !     He  was  mide 
a  prisoner  and  brought  into  Walker's  Farm,  bat  upon  bii 
showing  a  pass  and  a  permit  to  own  a  rifle — the  rifle  urn 
produced,  and  the  state  of  it  showed  that  it  had  not  bees 
used  for  a  long  time — ^he  was  released.    As  soon  as  brad 
daylight  came  we  passed  on  through  the  gorge  to  Ae 
road  approaching  Naauwpoort  Nek,  and  after  prooeedisg 
a  couple  of  miles  we  could  see  that  General  CampbdI't 
pickets  held  the  bastions  on  either  side  of  the  Nek.    We 
had  been  told  to  look  out  for  them,  and  to  be  veiy  caieM 
on  whom  we  fired.     Campbell's  Brigade  then  had,  since 
they  left    Fouriesburg,   been    to    Bethlehem    and   hsi 
slipped  back  to  occupy  Naauwpoort  Nek.    We  trotted  oi 
in  close  order  with  the  Colonel  leading.     At  Forbei* 
Stores,  in  the  pass,  we  met  a   party  of    Mancbeslff 
Mounted  Infantry  under  young  Thomeycroft.     We  tok 
through  the  Nek,  and  on  the  outside  we  found  GeDeal 
Campbell's  camp.    Along  the  road  we  had  still  saeo  At  j 

*  See  August  4, 1900. 
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waggon  tracks  which  we  had  followed  the  previous 
evening,  and  now  we  learnt  that  eleven  waggons  with 
Boer  families  had  yesterday  been  captured.  We  halted 
long  enough  to  get  a  mouthful  to  eat  and  to  compare 
notes  with  the  Glamorgans.  Their  Brigade  had  had 
severe  fighting  through  Betief's  Nek,  and  had  suffered 
some  casualties.  They  had  killed  several  Boers,  and  had 
come  upon  their  graves,  which  had  been  so  hastily  dug 
that  some  of  the  bodies  were  not  completely  covered. 
General  Campbell  presently  rode  back  with  us  as  far  as 
Forbes'  Stores  in  the  pass,  where  we  again  halted  while 
he  wrote  reports  or  despatches  in  his  pocket-book.  Our 
horses  got  a  good  feed  of  oat  hay  here.  After  a  delay  of 
an  hour  34th  and  35th  cantered  back  to  Walker's  Farm 
Basin.  I  was  one  of  the  left  flank  guard  under  Boberts. 
We  found  the  battalion  Convoy  at  Walker's  Farm,  and 
we  camped,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  there  was  little 
done.  General  Bundle  and  the  main  body  remained  at 
or  near  the  camp  of  last  night.  I  was  on  night  guard. 
Our  kits  had  been  left  with  Corporal  Nigel  Walker  and 
Christy  at  Bethlehem. 

Walker's  Farm  Basin  is  a  very  rugged  and  picturesque  gj^^  ^  ^^ 
locality.  It  is,  so  to  speak.  Nature's  vestibule  to  the  snndfty. 
Naauwpoort  Nek  approach.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be 
a  flat  depression  entirely  surrounded  by  almost  precipi- 
tous bergs  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high ;  it  is  really  a 
canon  with  a  stream  winding  through  it.  Its  principal 
oddity  is  a  balanced  boulder  poised  on  a  stem  of  rock, 
which  resembles  a  gigantic  mushroom  set  above  the  high 
skyline. 

The  people  at  the  farm  were  English,  and  they  had  in 
pickle  large  stores  of  new  bacon  and  ham.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  for  what  market  this  had  been  intended, 
but  the  Imperial  Yeomany  bought  some  of  it.  I  cannot 
say  if  the  store  was  commandeered  or  not ;  it  certainly 
ought  to  have  t>een. 

Three  companies  of  mounted  men  under  Colonel  Fir- 
nm  rode  back  to  meet  the  advance  guard  of  General 
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Bundle.   Thirty-fifth  did  picket  duty  and  34th  retozned 
Walker's  Farm.     Thirty-fifth  did  not  retom,  bat  w« 
ordered    to    join    Colonel    Eent's    ColomD,   which    wi 
operating  on  the  right  flank. 

It  was  a  very  cold  and  windy  night  last  night,  szid 
fine  snow  fell. 

General  Bundle,  with  his  Staff,  paseed  oar  camp  c 
towards  the  Nek  and  returned  later  in  the  day.     Few  ol 
the  enemy  were  seen  ;  only  a  few  cannon  shots  were  fii 
all  day.     The  road  we  had  followed  from  Poorieahoig 
Naauwpoort  Nek  was  the  same  as  that  our  party 
Sergeant  Green  had  followed  last  Angast. 

Last  night  there  was  an  intensely  hard  frost.  Tlit 
margins  of  the  running  stream  were  frozen,  and  liqt 
icicles  were  formed  on  the  dripping  banks.  Colomt 
Firman  took  three  companies  of  Imperial  YeomaniJ 
through  the  Walker's  Farm  gorge  into  the  open  ooontr; 
beyond,  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the  rugged  Golda 
Gate  country.  Golden  Gate  is  another  pass  thioagil 
the  mountain  barriers  lying  south  or  soath-east  ot  lb 
Naauwpoort  Nek  pass,  but  a  very  much  more 
difficult,  and  picturesque  one.  None  of  oar  colamns  hid 
ever  attempted  to  pierce  it,  and  even  the  Boers, 
they  bad  transport  with  them,  fought  shy  of  this 
and  dangerous  road.  General  Bundle  decided  to 
through  and  to  sweep  up  such  stock  and  grain  aa 
came  upon. 

Colonel  Firman  directed  34th  to  take   the  left  ft 
guard  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridges  these 
pierce.     After  a  while  the  whole  Diriaion  swung  oat 
Walker's  Farm  Basin  and  followed  as.      A    party 
Infantry  chmbed  the  ridges  to  our  left  rear.     Fifty-thtt^ 
was   advance    guard,  and    came  into    touch   with 
enemy,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  took  cover  in  a  kroal.  ' 
Artillery   came   up   and   shelled   the    enemy    in    van 
positions  in  the  mountains  on  either  band.     Aboat  «Ie 
o'clock  Major  Percival  (Artillery)  asked  tor  twomiuiof 
34th  to  go  up  to  the  left  heights  with  an  otdog  tor 
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Infantry  to  press  forward.  Shafer,  one  of  our  attached 
men,  and  I  were  chosen,  and  we  had  a  climb  of  over  a 
thousand  feet.  I  arrived  on  top  first  and  signalled  the 
Infantry  in  the  rear  to  come  forward,  and  I  gave  them 
the  message  of  the  Major.  Three  or  four  miles  further 
out,  across  a  gorge,  I  saw  some  herders  driving  oflf  over 
five  hundred  sheep.  1  could  only  report  this  to  my  officer 
later.  We  descended  and  caught  up  our  Company,  and 
after  a  little  skirmishing  we  all  camped  at  four  o'clock  at 
Van  Lyl's  Farm,  about  eight  miles  east  or  south-east  of 
Naauwpoort  Nek,  and  half-way  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Thirty -fourth,  under  Barrington,  were  ordered  to  ride  J""*: 
out  to  a  hoek  on  our  right  rear  to  bum  some  grain  at  a  6.*)».m 
farm.   Infantry  pickets  dotted  the  ridges  around  the  camp. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  Boers  were  known  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  hills  were  so  vast  and  the 
hoekd  so  many  that  an  enemy  without  encumbrance,  or 
few  in  number,  coold  double  back  in  a  score  of  ways. 

Thirty-fourth,  after  an  hour's  work  in  the  rear,  were 
ordered  to  a  position  on  the  left,  a  mile  beyond  Van  Lyl's 
Farm,  Here  we  off-saddled  for  an  hour  or  two  and  set  a 
picket,  I  was  one  of  the  grazing  guards.  Firing  had  begun 
at  our  rear,  and  farther  on  to  the  left;  it  was  soon  silenced, 
but  not  before  our  Infantry  in  the  rear  had  sustained  one 
or  two  casualties.  An  order  came  suddenly  for  us  to  saddle 
and  join  Colonel  Firman  in  front  and  we  made  a.  mad 
gallop  along  the  flank  of  the  huge  colunm,  and  with  other 
Imperial  Yeomanry  we  galloped  on  for  four  miles  or  so 
through  the  magnificent  canon  or  gorge  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  It  was  a  memorable  ride  in  remarkable  sur- 
roundings— the  road  was  rough,  as  one  might  expect 
among  such  a  disordered  mass  of  grandeur.  Cliffs, 
boulders,  rocks — pink,  white,  and  brown — dark  green 
mountains  and  hoeks  and  a  blazing  blue  sky  were 
elements  enough  to  form  an  impressive  scene  though  it 
all  passed  so  swiftly  by  us.  Nor  did  we  know  if  the 
impressions  being  recorded  in  our  minds  were  to  be 
ftuifitBal(qi^.igf  the  Mauser  crack.    At  the  Golden  Gate 
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Fann,  before  we  had  caught  ap  Colonel  Finnan,  a 
Officer  ordered  us  to  return  to  the  Colomn,  aai,  " 
about,"  we  were  riding  back  when  we  met  G« 
Bundle  and  his  Staff.  We  bronght  oar  rifles  to  lh«  c 
Colonel  Blair  halted  us  and  inquired  of  Barringtoo 
and  what  we  were  and  where  we  were  going.  Bamnjifla 
explained  the  situation,  and  that  we  were  the  341 
Company.  Blair  asked,  "  But  where  are  the  rest  of  yn 
You  are  not  a  squadron  !  "  Barringtoo  answered  qmdk^ 
"  We  were  once,  sir  !  "  It  was  a  simple,  gcnlli 
quite  unpremeditated,  but  it  hit  the  mark  eqiurely. 
meant  so  much  to  ue — the  Httle  remnant  of  Icsi  tbi 
twenty  men — the  whole  history  of  a  strennoiu  y 
Even  the  General  smiled  and  gave  orders  for  ue  to  f^ 
join  our  Colonel.  Again  we  galloped  back  and 
up  Finnan  and  soon  emerged  beyond  the  pass,  wboi 
tremendous  country  towards  Bethlehem  and 
unfolded  itself  far  below  us.  The  Colonel  set  tu 
outpost  on  a  high  hill  to  the  south  of  the  road  dcboadiia 
from  the  pass,  where  we  stayed  all  the  afternoon. 
rington,  Hall,  Agnew,  and  Wallis  were  all  with  us. 
in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Finnan,  from  below,  s 
heliograph  at  ub.  and  Hall,  a  good  hand  at  aignaOiq 
read  the  message  and  replied  by  wagging  a  haodkerdiM 
The  Colonel  told  us,  "  that  the  General  requited 
stay  out  all  night  on  the  top  of  the  kopje  "■ 
for  we  had  neither  food  nor  covering — "  bat,  taking 
consideration  with  another,  we  might  build  a 
make  some  dummies,  and  descend,  and  he  would  send 
picket  to  another  point  later  on  ;  we  were  not  to  qtttt  oi 
post  until  after  dark."  We  recovered  our  oboDtfatoci 
and  amused  ourselves  by  making  most  elabtnnte  dammii 
Bichards  and  one  or  two  others,  who  bad  been  pcnmtM 
to  visit  a  farm  some  way  below  our  poet,  had  broo^ 
one  or  two  old  elephant  guns  of  ancient  muzxlc-loadiil 
pattern,  and  these  we  put  on  our  dummy  Bentries  at 
shoulder.  Phillips  had  brought  back  a  nice  chicken 
me — there  were  enough  fowls  and  to  spare  for  all. 


^^ 
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Thirty-fourth  came  into  camp  below  so  late  that  we 
were  not  put  on  picket  duty,  but  three  of  usi  under 
Corporal  Phillips,  were  warned  for  a  picket  relief  for 
5  a.m.,  which  meant  our  rising  at  about  3.30  a.m. 
Bichards,  who  had  been  stable  guard  on  the  third 
watch,  had  very  thoughtfully  cooked  us  a  good  hot 
breakfast  of  mutton  chops  and  cofiTee,  for  which  we 
were  most  grateful,  for  food  just  then  was  our  prime 
necessity. 

Before  the  break  of  day  I  found  myself  on  first  "  sentry-  Jonas, 
go  "  on  the  side  of  a  little  kopje  east  of  the  Golden  Gate 
canon  outlet.  Immense  hills,  crags  and  chfb  rose 
around  us  to  the  west,  south,  and  part  of  the  east.  The 
ridges  were  lower  on  the  north-east  and  they  sloped  up  to 
the  heights  on  the  north  side  of  the  Golden  Gate.  I  was 
keeping  a  sharp-look  out,  for  the  country  was  of  a  sort 
that  admitted  of  easy  surprises.  At  the  very  earliest 
streak  of  dawn,  before  the  approach  of  light,  I  observed 
objects  moving  on  the  north-eastern  skyline.  I  called 
the  corporal  and,  as  the  light  increased,  we  made  out 
half  a  dozen  Boers  riding  slowly  up  to  the  northern 
heights.  They  were  all  leading  packed  horses.  They 
were  out  of  range,  and  there  was  a  probability  of  their 
being  only  a  few  of  many.  We  sent  to  Lieutenant 
Barrington  to  report  the  matter,  and  he  told  the  Colonel, 
who  caused  an  Infantry  picket  to  be  despatched  to  the 
smnmit  at  once.  We  watched,  in  the  dayUght,  the  picket 
climbing  to  the  position.  It  was  an  hour  before  they 
had  reached  it  and,  just  as  we  had  expected,  a  sound  of 
sniping  began  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  skyUne. 
We  saw  them  all  drop  or  run  for  cover,  and  there  was 
soon  a  brisk  exchange  of  morning  salutations  going  on. 
Our  men  now  advanced  on  the  enemy  and  drove  them 
away.  The  Infantry  suffered  one  casualty.  We  were 
watching  this  little  skirmish  from  over  one  thousand 
feet  below.  It  is  probable  that  the  Boers  had  intended 
to  creep  forward  to  snipe  the  camp.  This  picket 
established,  there  was  no  further  need  of  our  own,  and 

31 
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we  presently  received  orders  to  join  the  Battalion^ 
was  paraded  for  a  reconnoitring  expedition. 

Thirty-fourth  becameadvance  guard, and  Colonel  FinnaD 
sent  out  six  advance  scouts  under  Kdmondston.  We  pro- 
ceeded along  a  succession  of  great  kopje  ridges  which  (ormei 
a  tableland  to  lower  levels,  until  we  had  reached  four  or 
five  miles  from  camp  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Modi 
of  this  tableland  was  covered  with  scattered  groaps  of 
native  rhododendron  bushes,  such  as  we  had  nuver  seeo 
before  in  all  our  treks.  Edmondston  sent  in  three  times 
to  say  that  he  could  see  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  oar  right 
front,  but  the  Colonel  sent  back  word  to  say  he  was  to 
push  on  and  to  keep  a  look-out  for  General  Campbell't 
troops,  who  were  iq  the  neighbourhood.  It  n-aa  aooo 
apparent  that  the  enemy  held  ridges  to  the  froDt,  and 
34th  were  ordered  to  extend  and  advance.  The  grooad 
was  broken  and  irregular,  and  Barrington  first  led  as  to 
a  round  headland  overlooking  a  valley  or  deep  depieeskm. 
From  this  point  we  made  a  difficult  descent  to  the  knm 
level  of  the  basin  and  began  to  gallop  ocroBS  it  to  ttl 
opposite  ridges  a  mile  distant.  We  got  about  haU-wi^ 
across  it  when  we  saw  to  our  left,  about  six  to  etgfal 
bandred  yards  distant,  and  a  httle  beyond  the  point  U 
which  we  bad  descended,  some  men  driving  a  lot  of  cattle 
over  the  ridge.  They  were  hastening  as  if  in  a  hany  to 
get  out  of  sight.  Wo  even  halted  and  looked  at  thlB 
through  our  glasses,  but  Barrtngton  forbade  an  to  fii> 
mount  and  fire  because  he  not  only  thought  they  might 
be  Campbell's  men,  but  he  wished  to  occupy  an  elevated 
position  without  delay.  As  we  galloped  on  we  saw  the 
53rd  Company  extend  and  pass  by  the  headland  at  whicb 
we  had  swerved  and  continue  along  the  heights  for  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  to  another  and  smaller  headlaoj 
or  prominence  when,  at  less  than  Sfty  paces,  they  wen 
met  by  a  volley  from  the  enemy  hidden  among  rodn. 
We  saw  five  or  six  of  the  63rd  fall  and  the  rest  galhsf 
for  cover.  A  few  of  them  had  arrived  so  close  to  tbt 
concealed  enemy  that  they  dismonated  and  actoaUy  look 
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cover  among  rocks  which  were  affordiug  t)te  Boers  a 
hiding-place.  The  enemy  then  turned  a  volley  upon  ns, 
as  we  were  concluding  our  gallop  to  the  positiou  which 
Barrington  had  indicated  to  us.  The  range  at  which  we 
received  their  fire  was  quite  one  thousand  yards,  and  we 
were  travelling  at  fair  pace,  and  none  of  us  was  touched. 
The  CompanieB  in  rear — the  35th  and  Manchester  Mounted 
Infantry — had  at  once  dismounted  and  poured  in  a  terrible 
fire  into  the  Boer  position,  and  made  it  so  hot  for  the 
enemy  that  they  soon  mounted  and  made  off,  north-«ast, 
sheltered  by  a  fall  of  the  ground. 

Thirty-fourth  fully  realised  that  its  little  remnant  had 
had  a  u&rrow  escape.  Had  we  been  fired  upon  during 
our  slow  descent  we  must  inevitably  have  been  wiped  out, 
and  we  could  only  account  for  the  Boer  restraint  by 
imagining  that  they  desired,  before  they  disclosed  them- 
selves, that  their  cattle  should  reach  cover. 

Our  Company  had  to  remain  in  the  position  they 
occupied,  which  was  on  the  right  front,  for  many  hours, 
and  though  we  could  observe,  across  the  valley,  that  53rd 
had  suffered,  we  did  not  know  the  particulars  of  the 
casualties  until  toward  evening.  Back  by  the  Golden 
Gate  we  could  see  the  antHke  movement  of  transport 
as  it  debouched  slowly  from  the  pass.  To  our  front  we 
watched  one  or  two  groups  of  ostriches  roaming  about 
in  the  adjacent  valleys. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  day  when  an  orderly  came 
across  to  tell  us  that  Colonel  Firman  wanted  us. 
Barrington  had  already  ridden  over  for  orders.  We 
questioned  the  messenger  eagerly,  and  he  told  us  that 
of  the  53rd  Parrish  had  been  shot  through  the  heart, 
R,  Bell  through  the  right  lung ;  Sergeant  Harding  had 
been  shot  in  the  left  knee. 

Hall  led  us  to  the  Colonel.  On  our  way  one  of  the 
63rd  boys  galloped  down  upon  ua  and  breathlessly  asked 
us  if  any  of  us  hod  brandy,  and  told  us  that  Harding 
had  fainted  and  was  perhaps  dying.  We  now  learnt  that 
only  the  woood  in  bis  knee  hod  been  discovered  by  hiB 
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comraides,  and  it  had  been  concluded  that  the  ballet  bid 
lodged  in  the  leg.  For  boors  he  had  talked  cheerfnOy 
with  those  about  him,  and  all  the  while  he  was  bleeding 
to  death  from  the  outlet  of  the  wound  in  hia  back,  the 
blood  soaking  into  the  earth,  for  the  ballet  had  tzavelM 
np  and  out  at  hia  back.  At  the  last  he  said  he  felt  »  bit 
Bleepy  and  then,  without  any  Bymptom  of  pain,  he  died. 

There  was  no  doctor  with  us,  nor  did  any  come  out 
from  camp,  although  a  message  or  messenger  was  booI 
for  one.  Some  excuse  abont  barbed  wire  fence*  nm 
given  for  this  neglect.  Camp  was  hardly  more  Una 
four  miles  olf,  and  these  men  lay  for  six  hours  vritboat 
medical  attention.  The  men  of  the  Battalion  WH* 
deeply  angered  over  this. 

At  dusk  we  escorted  the  Colonel  to  camp  and  cmi 
in  rather  late.  Half-wa;  in  we  ran  across  some  stxetohiF- 
bearers  in  the  dark,  and  they  asked  as  if  they  wen  oa 
the  right  road.  In  a  field  we  found  a  lot  of  cocked  "tM 
hay,"  and,  determining  that  our  horses  shoald  have  a  gooj 
feed  that  night,  we  each  carried  three  or  foor  boniiki 
before  us  on  the  saddle  bow. 

We  heard  that  several  horses  had  been  killed,  and  tbu 
a  man  named  Geo.  Neile,  when  his  horse  was  killed  auia 
him,  hod  fallen  into  a  deep  rut,  and  although,  as  he  Uy 
there,  he  was  shot  at  many  times  at  close  range  he  ww 
not  hurt.  Lieutenant  Thorold  had  got  within  isn  yant 
of  the  Boer  fuing-line  and  had  dropped  anharmed  amoos 
the  rocks. 

I  was  for  night  guard,  and  as  there  were  no  tiscotii 
going  I  took  the  opportunity  to  make  my  rati<m  float 
into  a  Buet  dumphng,  and  boiled  it  in  my  iron  biUy.  I 
got  very  little  sleep. 

At  daybreak  we  could  see  that  the  camp  had  hardlj 
advanced  two  miles  from  where  we  had  camped  Uu 
previous  night. 

The  Infantry  worked  at  the  road  all  the  night,  ayiaf, 
to  smooth  the  inequalities  and  ronnding  otT  and  baotanf 
up  the  dangerous  turns  of  the  zig>zag  down. 
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We  fell  in  very  early  in  the  momiDg  to  attend  the 

Kflineral  of  out  comrades.     A  very  pretty  spot  had  been 

[  "telected  in  a  group  of  rhododendrons.    When  we  arrived 

the  fati^e  party  reported  that  bed  rock  had  been  Btnick 

at  a  depth  of  aboat  two  feet.     Colonel  Firman  ordered 

that  fresh  gravus  be  dug,  somewhere  where  the  Boil  was 

-deeper,  and  a  burial  party  was  at  once  told  off  for  the 

[dtity.     We  silently  filed  by  the  ambuliuice  to  our  lines 

Bfcnd  fell  in  for  parade. 

It  was  seen  that  the  Colamn  could  not  move  far  tliat 
I  day.  They  would  be  fortunate  if  they  all  reached  safely 
Lby  nightfall  the   more   level   ground,  &ve   hundred  feet 

Wlow.  The  duty  of  the  mounted  men  was  to  occupy  i 
Ipoeitions  covering  the  advance.  To-day,  however,  the  I 
lom-pom  and  Maxim  were  to  accompany  as.  Tbirty- 
rth  were  made  pom-pom  guard,  and  with  very  little 
wsition  we  arrived  at  and  held  a  ridge  a  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  the  one  we  held  yesterday.  Other  Companlea 
took  up  similar  positions  around  us.  We  practically 
constituted  a  tine  of  pickets  in  defence  of  the  descending 
Column. 

It  was  a  quiet  day,  and  a  few  men  were  allowed  to  go  ' 
foraging  at  one  or  two  farms  near  by.     Heenan  returned 

I  with  a  sack  of  fine  oats,  which  was  a  most  welcome  find, 
for  our  horses  had  officially  been  on  short  rations  for 
■everal  days.  The  pom-pom  shelled  some  moving  objects 
00  a  high,  grass-covered  kopje.  We  could  not  be  sure  if 
they  were  grazing  horses  or  a  band  of  the  enemy.  The 
Aells  set  &re  to  the  grass,  and  by  evening  almost  the 
whole  kopje  was  black  against  the  sky.  Phillips  mode  . 
a  big  pnt  of  tea  for  a  select  few  of  us.  Phillips  knew  alt 
ftbont  tea,  be  had  been  a  planter,  and  if  be  planted  it  j 
with  the  success  with  which  he  brewed  it  be  should  have  | 
mode  a  fortune. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  &a  | 
unhappy  camp,  pitched  on  the  Oat  at  the  foot  of  the  I 
great  zigzag.  Half-way  down  our  waggon  bad  toppled  ] 
L|QOh  belongings  as  we  had  with  as  w< 
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to  seek.  Some  of  tbem  had  been  brongbt  in  and  had 
lain  scattered  about  when  the  grass  of  the  flat  had  caoghl 
fire  and  swept  over  everything.  A  few  lost  most  of  theif 
pOBseBsions.  Adjutant  Dixon  and  Lieutenant  BarringUK 
were  the  chief  Euferers.  I  was  glad  my  Kaffir  boy  had 
elected  to  follow  me  on  this  trek.  I  found  him  sitting, 
with  a  happy  aort  of  smile  on  his  face,  by  my  bUnlcetB 
and  thingB ;  by  hook  or  by  crook  he  had  pallad  then 
through  the  day's  troubles — all  but  my  invaluable  iioa 
billy,  that  was  crushed  under  the  falling  waggon !  The 
oQicers'  Cape  cart  with  kit  and  souTenirs  was  entirely 


The  cow-gun  had  also  come  to  grief — one  of  Ha  wheels 
had  smashed.  Lieutenant  Evans,  of  the  34th  Gan 
Section,  went  to  work  and  constructed  almost  a  new 
wheel  out  of  a  broken  waggon.  Five  or  six  new  qiokes 
had  to  be  made,  with  only  a  big  iixe  by  way  of  tools. 
He  made  a  very  workmanlike  job,  and  the  gun  wis 
finally  brought  down  in  triumph. 

After  dark  another  grass  fire  sprang  up,  aod  we  were 
ordered  out  to  fight  it  with  sacks  or  anythinf;  else  tlut 
came  handy. 
We  had  onJy  moved  two  miles  to-day. 
There  were  no  parade  orders  in  the  morning,  bat 
immediately  after  breakfast  twelve  men  were  ordered 
from  34th  to  act  as  scouts  or  escort  to  two  officers  who 
were  going  down  the  road  towards  Boss's  Ostrich  Pann. 
We  joined  them  at  ten  o'clock  and  found  Ihcm  with  a 
small  Infantry  escort  awaiting  our  arrival.  We  opened 
out  and  scouted  in  advance  towards  the  ridge  wheBstfw 
53rd  had  been  surprised.  Kariier  in  the  momtng  Mid 
last  night  the  little  eminence  had  been  Bhelled  by  tlw 
fifteen-pounder,  and  some  Boers  bad  been  cle&zed  (Mt 
each  time.  A  good  deal  of  sniping  was  going  on  to  OV 
left,  but  not  at  us ;  it  was  our  picket  that  was  ben^ 
annoyed,  and  one  of  its  members  was  badly  woimded. 
Our  own  advance  scouts,  at  the  direction  of  the  ofBoBB, 
rode  up  close  to  the  offending  ridges  to  the  right,  hoi  sot 
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a  shot  was  fired  at  as,  The  officers  then  inspected  the 
road  to  the  farm  and  we  were  recalled.  At  the  back  or 
east  of  the  farmstead  was  a  narrow  neck,  through  which 
our  future  road  lay,  and  the  heights  on  the  left  side  of  it 
were  a  part  and  continuation  of  the  tableland  from 
which  those  headlands  of  which  I  spoke  in  regard  to  the 
unlucky  operations  of  June  5th  rose. 

Upon  our  return  to  camp  we  received  starting  orders  for 
2.^0  p.m.  Camp  was  to  be  moved  to  beyond  the  ostrich 
farm,  but  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  eastward. 
Thirty-fourth  were  escort  to  the  Colonel,  and  we  had 
very  little  to  do  except  to  explore  the  farm,  which  was 
deserted.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  forage  there 
and  we  gave  our  horses  a  feast.  There  were  also  many 
young  pigs  about,  which  afforded  some  exciting  sport  not 
only  to  onlookers,  but  to  those  hunters  who  were  fond  of 
succulent  pork.  What  was  still  more  interesting  was 
that  smashed  rifles,  relics  from  the  rubbish  heaps  of 
Surrender  Hill,  had  been  brought  here,  and  a  forge 
erected,  to  reconstruct  from  various  unbroken  parts  some 
rifles  that,  if  they  could  not  be  called  new,  were  perhaps 
serviceable  weapons. 

The  Kek  was  not  traversed  without  a  little  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  ubiquitous  sniper,  but  there  were  no 
casualties. 

Six  men  under  Corporal  Rolli  were  sent  back  as  escort 
to  a  waggon  which  was  required  at  a  farm  in  the  rght 
rear.  Kalli  found,  above  the  farm  and  bidden  under  a 
ledge  of  rock,  thirty-six  sacks  of  oats  of  the  very  best  and 
freshest  quality.  We  all  went  into  camp  at  four  o'clock. 
As  the  Nek  was  very  short  the  camp  was  disposed  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  I.Y.  lines  were  on  the  east  or 
further  side. 

Thirty-fourth  were  rear  guard  and,  contrary  to  the  general  J^*, , 
rule,  we  had,  as  rear  guard,  to  be  the  first  about.    We 
packed  up  and  breakfasted  by  moonlight,  and  at  dawn  we 
trotted  back  through  the  Kek  with  the  M.M.I,  and  disposed 
ourselves  iu  the  rear,  almost  on  the  very  ridge  we  had 
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occupied  all  day  of  the  5th  of  June,  when  we  had  looked  on 
at  the  skirmiBh  of  the  53rd.  We  stayed  here  for  oT«r 
two  horns  watching  the  camp  dissolve  and  keeping  • 
look-oat  for  the  lurking  sniper.  The  fanu  was  below  as 
and  about  it  many  forage  heaps  were  ahlaze. 

Meat  rations  had  lately  been  plentiful  on  aceoanl  ol 
the  great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  the  Coltmio 
had  collected.  This  particular  district  had  hazdly  beea 
disturbed  during  the  war,  and  plenty  of  8tock,  horsn^ 
forage,  and  grain  was  to  be  found  at  every  farmstaid. 
Far  off  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  we  had  ob—rwi 
largo  flocks  of  sheep  being  driven  off,  in  heighU  tint 
were  impracticable  except  to  specially  equipped  lad 
appointed  expeditions,  and  it  made  one  realise  the  taiw 
mous  magnitude  of  the  task  of  clearing  such  a  oonntrr. 
We  destroyed,  by  burning,  immense  stores  of  forage  uid 
grain.  Our  horses  were  first  well  provided  for.  0( 
poultry  there  was  plenty,  but  of  breEkdstnff  for  oorsejvet 
there  was  bat  the  two  biscuits  and  the  half  ration  of  floor 
daily. 

Although  the  Infantry  had  not  had  long  marches  to  it, 
they  had  experienced  a  very  hard  time,  on  picked  dolMk 
on  the  summits  of  great  bergs  and  ridges. 

We  heard  with  much  pleasure  that  Bell,  tha  53rd  MS 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  lung,  was  getting  OD  M 
well  as  conld  be  expected. 

The  last  of  the  camp  had  hardly  cleared  wbes  w 
heard  the  Boers  open  fire  from  the  cUfita  that  overloalBDl 
the  road  from  the  left.  For  an  hour  there  w&a  a  doi 
between  the  sniper  in  force  and  a  fifleen-poondet  and  i 
pom-pom.  For  some  minutes  the  enemy  poured  ft  hfit 
fire  into  a  portion  of  the  Convoy.  The  53rd,  who  1MB 
the  left  Sank  guard,  ran  right  into  the  zone  of 
and  before  cover  was  found  three  or  four  of  their 
were  wounded  and  killed.  Several  oxen  were  also  kiiM> 
Heenan,  who  was  ill  and  whose  wound  was  troubliac 
him,  was  with  the  Convoy,  and  he  told  me  that  he  saw  > 
Kaffir  driver  receive  a  shot  through 
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the  boy  took  no  notice  of  his  hart  until  he  had  whipped 
np  his  oxen  to  cover,  although  the  wound  was  a  severe 
one,  made  either  by  a  Martini  or  soft-nosed  bullet. 

Thirty-fourth  galloped  through  the  Nek  and  on  to  the 
first  sky-line  and  came  into  view  of  the  fifteen-pounder 
shelling  the  heights.  The  Boers  had  such  good  cover  that 
they  could  not  be  dislodged.  As  the  gun  went  forward  we 
followed,  and  in  our  turn  we  came  under  fire,  the  bullets 
knocking  up  dust  all  about  us.  Barrington  and  Richards 
had  several  about  their  horses'  feet.  After  we  had  passed 
these  cliffs  the  country  became  open  veldt  land ;  the  road 
took  us  eastward  towards  Harrismith  and  away  from  the 
great  ranges  of  hills,  in  the  heart  of  which  we  had  fought 
and  wandered  for  the  last  two  weeks.  We  soon  viewed 
ahead  of  us  the  familiar  forms  of  Paul's  Bock  and  Plat- 
berg,  and  soon  after  midday  we  arrived  at  one  of  the 
Eland's  Biver  drifts.  We  found  General  Campbell's 
Brigade  camped  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  After 
watering  our  horses  we  went  into  camp  on  the  west  side, 
not  far  from  General  Bundle's  headquarters. 

BeveiUe  was  nominally  at  4.30  a.m.,  but  the  Division  ^l^^j^ 
time  was  put  on  and  we  went  out  by  the  light  of  the  ij^^ 
moon  much  earlier.  Thirty-fourth  with  the  M.M.I,  were 
right  rear  flank  guard.  The  Convoy  made  rapid  progress 
on  the  Harrismitii  road.  The  country  was  burnt  black  the 
whole  distance,  and  as  far  around  as  the  eye  could  reach* 
We  did  not  see  a  sign  of  the  enemy.  We  arrived  at 
Harrismith  at  2  p.m.,  and  camped  near  the  old  camping- 
grounds  west  of  the  town.  Since  we  were  there  before 
the  defences  had  been  much  strengthened  by  blockhouses 
and  entanglements.  There  were  strong  rumours  that  we 
had  made  our  last  trek.  I  was  night  stable  guard  with 
Weisberg  and  Wilshin. 

The  roll  call  of  those  who  came  in  on  our  last  march 
from  Elands  Biver  Drift  to  Harrismith  was  as  follows : — 


lieutenant  Barrington. 

Cowan. 

Edmondston. 

Hall. 

CliflTord. 

Edwards. 

„          Agnew. 

Comer. 

Fowler. 
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Heenan« 

BaUi. 

Kelsey. 

Boberis. 

Qxnx  Sbction. 

Marriott. 

Weisberg. 

Ijientenani  ETani. 

Paparritor. 

'WilBhin,  T.  J. 

CampbelL 

Phillips. 

Wiluhin,  B.  V. 

Hunt. 

Biohards. 

Seventeen  of  whom  rode  in  the  firing  line. 

Two  attached  men — Shafer,  Evans. 
Three  attached  servants. 


Spbcial  Divisional  Ordbbs  bt  LiBUTBNANT-GBirBRAL  Snt  Lbsub 
BuNDLB,  K.C.B.,  E.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  CoMMANDiMa  8th  Divibion. 

HABBISMTTHt 

9ih  June,  1901. 

1.  Sir  Leslie  Bundle  has  great  satisfaction  in  publishing  to  the 
Troops  under  his  Command  the  following  extract  from  a  telegrun 
addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Kitchener : — 

Extract  begins  :  **  Very  glad  to  hear  of  saccess  of  your  combined 
movements.  [StopJ]  This  good  woric  is  aU  the  more  creditable  ia 
such  difficult  country  and  with  such  trying  weather.**  Ezkaet 
ends. 

2.  The  Lieut.-G^eral  Commanding  appoints  Lieat.-Golonel  L.  S. 
Eiggell,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  to  be  Chief  Staff  Qflloer  to  the 
Division  from  this  date. 

By  Order, 
{8d.)       L.  E.  Kiaoau:.,  Lieot-Golooel, 
Chief  Staff  Officer, 
8th  Divisioii. 


CHAPTEB  XLV 


HABBISMira  TO  CAPB  TOWN 


"  The  longest  way  nmnd  u  Iho  ahorteBt  my  home." 


STABLES  and  watering.    I  drew  a  pass  to  town  and  ' 
walked  in  with  Bulli,  who  hod  obtained  furlough  « 
I  and  was  going  home  by  private  passage.     I  found  that 
I  privates  without  specially  endorsed  passes  were  refused 
*  lunch  at  the  hotel.  '  Meeting  Agnew  he  at  once  endorsed 
my  pass  "  for  lunch,"  and  several  of    us  once  more 
enjoyed  a  decent  meaJ.    We  bought  a  lot  of  new  clothes 
and  some  groceries. 

The  very  sad  news  of  Bradley's  death  at  Ficksburg,  on 
May  31st,  was  given  us  in  the  afternoon.  Until  his 
illness  he  had  ridden  during  our  whole  campaign  in  the 
firing  hne. 

There  was  now  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  our  Battalion 
was  ordered  home.  Our  saddlery  was  "  given  in  "  to-day. 
There  were  promotions  for  those  who  had  decided  to 
remain  at  the  front— Sergeant-Major  Cowan  to  Regi- 
mental-Sergeajit-Major,  Edwards  to  Saddler-Sergeant, 
Clifford  to  Quarter-Master-Sergeant,  Fowler  to  Qnarter- 
Master- Sergeant,  Phillips  to  Sergeant,  and  Paparritor 
was  to  get  a  berth  in  a  Colonial  corps. 

Every  one  was  e^er  and  excited  about  the  home-going.  J 
IWe  were  to  give  up  our  horses.     I  was  sorrowful  about  « 
Iny  good,  faithful  pony  Prinsloo;  he  was  hkely  to  go  to 
B  M.M.I.,  but  I  was  soon  tremendously  relieved  to  find 
(bat  Lieutenant  Hall  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  was 
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pleased  to  see  him  led  to  the  officers'  line.  I  knew  be 
would  be  well  taken  core  of  by  his  new  master.  Apiew 
and  Hall  were  "staying  out."  My  horse  and  }  bad 
been  good  friends  and  comiades.  He  was  as  faithftil, 
willing,  and  good-tempered  a  little  horse  as  ever  oanied  ■ 

At  6.30  we  all  fell  in  for  a  dinner  at  the  Central  Hotel, 
a  farewell  feast.  Lieut.  Barrington  took  the  chair.  Hall 
was  vice-chairman.  There  was  much  good  stogiug  aai 
wine  going.  It  was  voted  a  great  snoceas.  Ww  broke  op 
at  olevon.  Dinner  was  provided  for  thirty  officers 
men,  including  eight  guests. 

Jacoby  and  Meikle,  from  hospital,  had  awaited  our 
arrival  at  Harrismith.  Hayward,  another  34th  man 
had  been  away  on  orderly  and  police  duty  since  the  Klip 
Nek  days,  rejoined  us  to  go  home  with  aa. 

A  frosty  morning.  There  were  parade  orden  far 
9  a.m.  Kits  were  to  be  loaded  on  a  waggon,  liaet  to 
be  cleaned  and  tidied,  and  we  were  to  tall  in  with  rifle 
and  bandolier. 

We  got  a  great  "  send  off!"  thirty-foorth .  35eh.  36tb. 
and  53rd,  marched  past  the  Division  lines  by  companiei 
in  columns  of  four.     Every  one  was  oat  to  ohc»er  us. 

We  formed  in  line  at  10.30  outside  the  Harmmitb 
Kailway  Station  under  Colonel  Firman.  Colonel  HAllty 
was  present.  We  awaited  General  Itondle.  On 
arrival  with  his  Staff  we  were  ordered  to  fonn  in  tintc 
sides  of  a  square.  The  General  made  an  eloquent  httl* 
speech,  complimenting  the  Ilth  and  14tfa  Battalions  cs 
their  willing  and  gallant  work.  He  especially  nientioatd 
the  34th  Company  in  connection  with  Major  DalbtM 
liieut.  Boiler.  With  some  feeling  he  said  that,  {o  ■ 
sense,  he  could  not  regret  the  death  of  Dftlbiac  inasn 
as  that  brave  man  had  set  an  example  of  snch  import  to 
the  Imperial  Yeomanry  at  the  be^nning  of  their  aetira 
service — an  example  the  men  had  striven  to  hooov- 

We  cheered  the  General,  and  he  desired  as  to  mn 
past  him  into  the  station. 


II 


I 


I  i 


I 


•^ 


I 
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We  entrained  amid  much  cheering  and  the  leave-taking 
of  a  few  good  comrades  who  had  elected  to  stay  behind. 

Our  campaigning  was  done  with. 

In  lovely  weather  we  steamed  slowly  up  to  Albertina, 
through  Van  Beenan's  Pass,  and  down,  down  the  great 
loops  and  zigzags  into  Natal.  We  saw  the  landmarks 
which  stood  for  so  much  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  in 
the  story  of  this  great  struggle  in  South  Africa — Spion 
Eop,  Nicholson's  Nek,  and  many  others.  Ladysmith 
was  reached  by  sunset,  and  Bulwana  EUU  and  Wagon 
Hill  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  they  will  be  pointed  out 
to  many  generations  to  come. 

We  stayed  in  Ladysmith  for  five  or  six  hours ;  we  got  a 
good  dinner  there,  and  then  we  continued  our  journey  by 
night,  northward. 

Sunrise  found  us  at  Hatting  Station,  where  we  break-  Jum  li. 
fasted.  We  went  on  our  way  at  10.30  a.m.,  past  New- 
castle, up  the  mountains  once  more,  with  interminable 
loops  and  zigzags,  on  past  Golley's  grave  with  its  lone 
tree  upon  the  ridge,  up  to  Majuba  Hill  and  through 
Laing's  Nek.  We  gazed  in  silence  at  the  grim  hill 
whose  name  had  become  so  powerful  a  symbol  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen.  We  noted  many  graves  both  old 
and  new.  There  were  grass  fires  above  and  below.  It 
was  dusk  by  the  time  we  reached  Volksrust.  We  slept 
on  the  platform  of  the  station. 

We  got  away  in  a  hurry,  without  breakfast,  and  it  was  Jum  15. 
not  long  before  the  36th  missed  Mick  the  dog.    Captain 
Pott,  who  commanded  that  Company,  was  much  dis- 
tressed, and   wired    back    to    offer  the  railway-guards 
handsome  rewards  if  they  would  bring  him  on.* 

We  passed  through  Standerton,  one  vast  camp,  to 
Elandsfontein,  where  we  remained  the  night  and  where 
Paparritor  left  us  to  join  the  Police. 

*  CApUin  Bertram  Pott,  of  BenthAin  Hill,  Tonbridge  Welb,  has  giTen 
oar  old  friend  Miok  the  comfortable  home  he  deeenrea.  I  am  informed : 
**  Mick  is  going  strong,  and  wears  a  beaatifol  collar  stadded  with  Manser 
ballets,  and  with  his  histoiy  on  it." 


JaiMiy. 
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We  were  travelling  in  open  goods  tracks, 
^d^.  Oar  train  steamed  oat  of  Elandsfontein  at  the  first 

appearance  of  dawn.  We  crossed  the  Vaal  Biver  south- 
ward to  Vereeniging  and  on  to  Eiroonstad,  at  which  place 
we  arrived  at  4  p.m.  We  had  to  wait  here  for  Laid 
Kitchener's  special  train  to  pass  oars.  The  Ck>nimaiider- 
in-Chief  was  received  on  the  platform  by  General  Knox. 
Lord  Eitchener  looked  his  every  inch — and  they  are  many 
— ^the  great  commander  that  he  is — large  and  powerful  in 
frame  as  well  as  mind.  He  acknowledged  our  salutes 
with  an  air  of  great  good  nature. 

Blockhouses  had  been  erected,  and  were  being  erected 
all  along  the  line. 

We  were  to  have  left  Eroonstad  very  early  but  were 
delayed  imtil  8  a.m.  Fifty-eight  newly  captured  prisonen 
were  to  go  down  on  our  train,  and  we  had  to  furnish 
armed  guards.  The  prisoners  for  the  most  part  were  of  i 
very  miserable  type,  much  inferior  to  any  I  had  come 
into  contact  with  before.  Forty  of  them  were  Trans- 
vaalers,  and  they  looked  like  poor  specimens  of  Gteorgis 
Crackers.  I  offered  a  little  group  of  them  some  of  mj 
rations  and  a  biscuit  or  two.  They  refused,  saying  quite 
contentedly,  "  Oh,  we  get  plenty  to  eat."  This  was  a 
new  state  of  affairs  to  us  men  of  the  **  Starving  Eighth,** 
amongst  whom  the  ''  loan  "  of  a  biscuit  was  considered 
somewhat  of  a  sacrifice. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Notice  Boards  we  found  at  most  of 
the  stations : — 

**  The  Refreshment  Boom  and  Bar  are  out  of  bounds  to  all  N.C.O.'i 
and  men. 

By  order,  G.O.C 

This  refers  to  Yeomanry,  Volunteers,  and  Colonial  Corps  •■  ndl  m 
to  Begulars. 

Eroonstad.  By  ord«r,  B.8.C.*' 


At   sunset  we   reached  Bloemfontein,   and  we 
allowed  to  go  into  the  town  to  get  something  to 
**  Your  town  is  very  quiet,"  I  said  to  an  M.  P.,  nho  iM 
also  an  Irishman.    He  put  the  back  of  lam  hmH  tl^W 
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month  and  londly  whispered,  "  Ah  thin,  the  Gom- 
mandther-in-Chief  is  in  town,  and  they've  all  gone  home 
with  their  little  bottle  to-night  I  " 

Onr  truck  was  so  crowded  that  three  or  four  of  us  Joneia 
slept  on  the  ground,  and  while  we  slept  a  shunting  engine 
took  our  train  away.  At  first  we  thought  we  were  left 
behind,  but  a  yard  hand  told  us  the  train  had  stopped  for 
orders  at  the  main  station,  a  mile  beyond.  We  com- 
mandeered a  wheelbarrow  and  hastily  packed  our  blankets 
upon  it  and  started  off  at  a  great  pace  down  the  line. 
We  found  our  train  and  got  aboard ;  it  did  not  start  for 
two  hours  afterwards. 

To-day  we  passed  many  places  we  remembered  from 
our  march,  last  year,  on  the  way  to  the  front. 

By  dark  we  crossed  over  the  Orange  Biver  into  Nerval's 
Pont  We  were  in  Cape  Colony.  What  months  of 
crowded  experiences  were  behind  us  I 

There  was  a  night  journey  to  Naauwpoort,  and  a  halt  Jnne  19. 
at  that  place.    Then  we  went  on  to  De  Aar,  arriving 
there  at  sundown. 

Mick,  our  truant  dog,  was  sent  on  to  us  and  arrived 
to-day. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  station  last  night,  J^ne  90. 
and  all  day  we  waited  impatiently  for  orders.  Notices 
were  up  naming  restrictions  as  to  Befreshment  Boom  and 
Bar,  and  these  were  a  source  of  much  grumbling  among 
the  men.  It  would  not  have  been  so  if  the  officers  and 
military  police  had  refrained  from  airing  their  own 
privileges  before  hungry  and  thirsty  men  just  in  from 
the  front.  Some  of  the  Colonials  resented  it  so  hotly 
that  they  smashed  a  window  over  the  matter. 

The  remnant  of  the  Battalion,  since  our  departure  from 
Harrismith,  had  been  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain- 
Adjutant  Dixon  as  next  in  command  after  Colonel 
Firman. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were  ordered  to  go  into  camp 
on  fha  dusty  plain  to  the  east  of  De  Aar  station.  Many 
ol  Umi  mm  tnoi  innwiingthtte  and  learning  their 
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duties.  Some  men  of  our  Battalion  were  warned  for 
outpost  duty,  upon  which  there  was  ahnost  open  mutiny. 
They  felt  that  they  should  be  no  longer  liable  to  do 
duties  of  that  kind,  especially  in  a  standing  base  camp 
that  had  its  own  routine. 
janesL  rpj^^  j^q^  Yeomanry  held  a  sing-song  round  a  hop 

bonfire.    It  was  a  very  dismal  affair. 

De  Aar  Junction  Camp.    Little  to  do  but  to  await 
orders  with  what  patience  we  could  command. 

There  was  heavy  rain  and  thunder  during  the  ni^ 
and  some  of  us  got  wet.    This  place  is  a  base  of  import- 
ance.   Many  stores,  detail  camps,  some  Boer  priaonos, 
and  other  military  odds  and  ends  here, 
s^d^.  Church  Parade,  at  which  there  was  a  fair  turn  oat 

The  young  chaplain  made  a  very  good  and  short  sennoii. 

Our  final  issue  of  new  clothing  was  drav^n  from  stores 
to-day  and  given  out  to  us. 

Orders  were  given  us  to  be  ready  to  entrain  at  1.30  pjo. 
to-morrow. 
janeM.  Many  bugles  sounded  reveille.    We  heard  from  the 

folds  of  our  cosy  blankets  each  different  call,  Infantiy 
reveille,  Mounted  Infantry  reveille.  Cavalry  and  ArtiUeg 
reveilles — we  had  almost  forgotten  them  because  tbg 
had  been  all  but  dispensed  with  at  the  front — but  we 
hadn't  to  get  up  for  all  their  clamour. 

**  For  UB  no  more  shall  brazen  bn^es  blow. 
Or  busy  Provost  ply  his  evening  care.** 

With  rather  overdone  complacency  we  criticised  eack 
trumpeter's  performance  and  jeered  rudely  at  false  notai» 
yawned  and  turned  over  on  the  hard  ground  to  give  tbi 
other  side  a  chance,  but  the  parody  begun  i«ttifttf4  on  iti 
verse  being  dreamily  completed  to  something  about  .  •  • 
and  **  our  envied  kits  to  share  1  " 

During  the  afternoon  we  waited  over  Uixee  hoaa  il 
the   station,  and  in  sight  of  9Q  vmk  to 
so  many  privileged  drinkftQl 
our  men  got  hot,  tfaii 
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when  we  did  start,  sometime  after  fom:  o'clock,  came  in 
for  an  unpleasant  hooting.    It  was  a  regrettable  incident. 

We  travelled  all  night  in  an  open  truck,  which  was  the  June  98. 
roomiest  we  had  yet  had,  forty  feet  by  seven.  All  the 
34th  and  part  of  35th  travelled  in  it.  The  train  was 
rather  a  long  one.  We  went  on  all  day,  noting  with  some 
emotion  the  decreasing  number  of  miles  to  Capetown  as 
the  white  posts  sped  by.  Dielfontein,  Richmond  Boad, 
Victoria  Boad,  and  other  stations  were  passed  in  turn. 
At  Albert  Boad  we  learnt  that  we  were  but  266  miles 
from  Table  Bay  I  In  the  afternoon  we  stopped  a  short 
while  at  Matjesfontein,  a  clean,  bright  little  "health 
resort,"  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Logan,  a  cricketer. 
Then  Touw  Biver  was  passed,  and  after  that  we  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  great  African  highlands.  The  mountains 
about  us  were  snow-capped.  We  went  down,  for  hours, 
in  the  moonlight,  a  terrific  descent  by  almost  impossible 
loops  and  turns.  The  scene  was  impressive  and  remark- 
able, and  the  men  sat  up  and  watched  the  wonderful 
changes  that  presented  themselves  as  we  turned  and 
twisted  from  point  to  point.  We  arrived  at  Worcester  at 
1.30  a.m.,  and  waited  an  hour.  By  daylight  we  were 
within  fifty  miles  of  Capetown. 

As  we  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  Capetown  the  excite-  Jane  98. 
ment  seemed  to  increase,  or  else  it  was  that  pent-up 
emotions  had  to  escape.  The  men  stood  up  in  the  trucks 
as  we  sped  along,  with  missiles  in  both  hands ;  tins  of  jam, 
bags  of  sugar,  loaves  of  bread,  tins  of  preserved  meats, 
sardines,  cooking-pots,  billies — things  that  on  the  veldt 
had  been  beyond  price — were  used  in  a  merry  war  against 
any  man  who  happened  to  be  walking  by  the  right-of-way. 
It  was  a  dangerous  game,  but  the  Eafi^  were  only  too 
eager  to  play  it,  and  dodged  our  shells  with  wide  and 
appreciative  grins,  counting  themselves  lucky  as  they 
made  off,  wonderingly,  with  the  spoils.  Then  cheering 
began.  Capetown  had  heard  it  before  and  knew  what  it 
all  meant,  and  smiled.  We  were  like  a  lot  of  school 
children  coming  home  from  a  picnic — but  such  a  picnic ! 

32 
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The  train  pulled  up  by  the  dock  side  at  ten  o'clock. 
We  fell  in  with  rifles,  bandoliers  and  blankets,  and 
Company  by  Company  we  deposited  them  in  a  vast  store- 
room. Then  we  had  our  Maitland  kits  brought  to  ob. 
How  sad  that  was !  There  were  so  many  sacks,  names 
and  numbers  staring  at  us,  that  would  never  be  claimed ! 

Our  ship  was  waiting  for  us,  and  a  good  ship  too— 
Manchester  Merchant^  of  3,000  tons  registered,  new  and 
clean.    Captain  Crouch,  master. 

The  roll  call  of  the  34th  who  returned  with  the  Com* 
pa/ny  on  board  Manchester  Merchant  was  as  follows : — 

Lieutenant  Barrington,  O.C.  Hayward  BichazdB 

Campbell  (Gtin  Section)  Jacoby  Weisberg 

Comer  Eelsey  Wilshin,  T.  J. 

Edmondston  Marriott  Wilshin,  £.  V. 
Hunt 

We  went  aboard  her  and  it  was  given  out  that  we 
should  sail  at  4  p.m. ;  but  we  did  but  weigh  anchor  and 
then  steam  a  little  way  into  the  Bay  and  anchor  again.  It 
was  all  very  smartly  done  and  a  wise  precaution,  for  the 
plague  was  about,  and  the  authorities  did  not  wish  us  to 
tarry  anywhere  in  its  haunts. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


HOMBWABD  BOUND 


w 


sailed  at  1.30  p.m.,  sKpping  away  to  the  west  and  ^^„ 
north-west,  and  soon  we  were  out  to  sea. 


There  is  little  else  to  record ;  voyages  are  much  alike. 
We  had  as  fair  a  one  as  a  homeward-bound  heart  could 
wish,  which  is  saying  much  for  it. 

We  travelled  about  300  miles  a  day,  sometimes  a  little 
more,  sometimes  less. 

There  were  the  usual  games,  concerts,  sports,  entertain- 
ments— and  duties.  The  latter  did  not  weigh  very  heavily 
upon  our  shoulders.  The  doctor  inspected  us  every 
morning  in  line.  The  ocean  had  the  same  old,  old  stories 
to  tell,  by  day  and  by  night,  to  those  who  cared  to  listen, 
and  those  who  did  not,  might  listen  to  fairy  tales,  scarcely 
less  wonderful,  told  by  proprietors  of  "  crown  and  anchor  " 
sheets,  such  as  "  the  more  you  puts  down  the  more  you 
picks  up,"  the  tale  of  the  "lucky  'earts,"  or  the  "poor 
little  Eimberley."    There  were  sweepstakes  on  the  runs. 

Some  men  learnt  to  stoke,  doing  the  work  and  "paying 
their  footing  "  for  doing  it. 

We  met  steamers  and  overtook  steamers,  and  we  saw 
that  khaki  was  still  the  predominating  freight. 

The  bugler's  lips  became  sore,  and  reveille  was  often 
delayed  in  consequence  I 

In  the  early  morning,  on  July  6th,  we  orossed  the 
equator ;  we  were  saying  farewell  to  the  Southem  Ow* 
and  preparing  to  greet  the  North  Star. 

On  July  9th  we  passed  in  sight  of  Oape 
midday  on  the  12th  we  were  among  tbe  < 
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saw  Teneriffe  far  to  the  east.  At  6  p.m.  we  anchored  off 
Las  Palmas,  almost  alongside  a  French  cruiser,  and  we 
were  just  in  time  to  hear  the  band  play  the  Marseillaise 
for  the  officers'  mess.  Om:  ship  took  aboard  a  lot  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit,  and  again  we  weighed  anchor  and 
put  to  sea.    By  morning  we  were  far  on  owe  way. 

On  July  17th  we  sighted  many  steamers  from  the  time 
of  reveille,  on,  and  we  knew  there  was  not  far  to  go.  In 
the  afternoon  we  sighted  land,  the  twinkling  clifiEs  of 
France.    At  4  p.m.  we  were  off  Ushant. 

Sunrise  of  July  18th  showed  us  England.  By  nine  the 
pilot.  How  lovely  the  dear  old  coasts  looked  !  Sky-lines, 
unfringed  with  spitting  Mausers,  were  before  us  bathed  in 
sunshine  and  calm.  The  very  sea  was  still  and  peaceful 
as  if  to  bid  us  welcome  from  the  haunts  of  War. 

We  anchored  for  a  while  on  the  edge  of  Southampton 
Water  for  inspection.  We  shouldered  kits  for  the  last 
time,  and  brought  all  our  belongings  on  deck.  We  landed 
about  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  were  whisked  off  by 
train  to  Hounslow  Barracks,  and  there,  with  as  litUe 
delay  as  possible,  we  were  dismissed  for  the  night. 

On  July  19th  34th  and  36th,  all  that  were  left,  wen 
entertained  at  lunch  by  the  Middlesex  County  Yeomanrj. 
Colonel  Mitford  presided.   There  were  speeches  and  toasts. 

On  July  26th  we  assembled,  with  many  old  comrades 
who  hsbd  come  home  before  us,  at  Wellington  Barracks. 
The  weather  was  very  wet  and  thundery,  but  cleared 
somewhat  as  the  morning  passed. 

A  collection  was  there  made  among  the  men  for  s 
brass  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Trooper  Boughton,  who 
so  heroically  gave  up  his  life  at  Maperi  Spruit  on  April  2Dd. 

We  presently  marched  with  many  other  Companies  to 

the  Horse  Guards'  Parade,  where,  during  a  function  which 

lasted  nearly  three  hours,  three  thousand  returned  Imperii! 

Yeomen  received  their  medals  at  the  hands  of  His  Majesty 

the  King. 

Ood  8(we  the  King  I 

pnns. 
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APPENDIX    I 
LIST   OF    GAMPS 

LIST  of  Gamps  oooupied  by  84th  Go.  I.  T.  during  its  campaign  (1900- 
1901),  from  the  date  of  disembarking  at  Gape  Town,  March  28, 1900, 
to  the  date  of  its  return  there  on  its  homeward  journey,  June  26, 1901. 

The  particulars  given  indicate  the  place  where  the  night  of  any  parti- 
cular day  was  spent.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  Gompany  was  divided 
it  is  stated.  The  approximate  number  of  miles  which  our  brigade  convoy 
or  main  body  marched  to  reach  the  camps  is  stated.  These  distances  do 
not  include  the  extra  miles  an  outer  guard  would  travel  in  its  indirect, 
sometimes  almost  zigzag  courses,  nor  is  any  account  taken  of  patrols, 
reconnaissances,  special  convoy  guards,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the 
total  distance  ridden  on  active  eervice  by  the  firing-line,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  five  thousand  miles  is  well  within  the  mark.  Journeys  on 
trains  and  standing  camps  are  also  indicated. 

These  notes  and  observations  were  taken  in  diary  form  from  day  to  day, 
on  trek  and  in  camp,  as  opportunity  allowed,  and  are  subject  to  an 
inexactness  of  direction  and  distance  of  not  great  importance.  As  there 
is  no  accurate  topographical  authority  or  exact  map  with  which  to 
compare  or  check,  the  notes  are  given  almost  in  uncorrected  state.  An 
itinerary  map  has  been  constructed  from  these  notes. 


No.  of 
1900.    Gamp. 

1.    Mar.   23) 

to      \  Maitland  Gamp BtandingGamp. 

April  is) 


"         *  On  train,   up-country,  towards 

Nerval's  Pont Train. 

5.  „     21    Nerval's  Pont Gamp. 

8.        „     22    Prior's       80  miles. 

4.        „     28) 

and )-  Bpringfontein 12  miles. 

24) 

6.  „     26    Kopje  Kraal  Gamp         ..        ..    7  miles. 

6.  M     26    Jagersfontein  Boad  .  •    7  miles. 

7.  I,     27    Edenborg 22miles. 

8.  ..28) 

and  y  Bethanie 12  to  16  miles. 

29) 

9.  „     80    Kaffir's  River       lOmUes. 

4» 
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1900. 


No.  of 
Oamp. 

10.    Maj 


11. 

IS. 
18. 
14. 


16. 


16. 


If 
If 


1    Ferr6ira*8  Siding  (Paradise). .    16  to  90  milML 
2|^'^:SS?kS"^!"*^!?}  About  18 nuh. 


and 
6 
6 


8    Waterworks  (Bloemlontein) 

4    Gamp  on  road  to  Thaba  N'cha.  • 

ThabaN'oha       


About  10  miles. 
About  10  miles. 

Aboat  7  miles. 


11 


If 


If 


17. 

II 

18 

18. 

II 

14 

19. 

II 

16 

ao. 

II 

16 

81. 

II 

17) 
to 
21 J 

88. 

II 

22] 
and 
28 

Sect,  ni.,  84  Go.,  under  Lieut. 
Brune,  was  here  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Gompany 
to  become  General  Bundle's 
Esoort.  The  rest  of  the  Gom- 
pany joined  General  Boyes' 
brigade,  and  made  several 
reoonnaissanoes  in  the  direc- 
tions of  Ladybrand,  Abram's 
Kraal,  Leeuwfontein,  Par- 
devlei,  dto.,  under  Major 
Dalbiac,  until  we  (Section 
m.)  rejoined  them  on  May  12 

7 

to 

9 

10) 
and  y  Eden 

llj 

JO  (  (General  Boyes*  Gamp,  North  of  J  4  mili^ 

"1      Egypt j  *™"<»- 

18    General  Boyes*  Main  Gamp 
Gamp  near  Brand's  Drift 
Gamp         

Gamp         


Thaba  N*ohu 


8  to  10  miles. 


I 


5  miles. 

6  miles. 
6  miles. 
About  8  or  10 

miles. 


Bester's  Flat 


About  12  miks. 


It 


II 


87. 


II 
June 

>i 


>i 


Night  march  from  Bester's  Flat)  .^  ^., 

through  Gibson's  Farm  to    . .  |  ^^  ™"**- 
Mexico 

[Beldban, nearZuiferquil.  (I took) 
24  \      despatches  to  Ferreira  Farm.  \  16  miles. 
(      See  Map)  j 

26) 

to     Senekal 18  miles. 

80J 

81    Gamp  south  of  Senekal  . .        . .     8  miles. 
1    Near  Hibemia 6  miles. 

totKUpNek 4 

12) 

18) 

to  }  Middlesex  Kopje , 

16j 


S^ittUa*. 
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1900. 


No.  of 
Oamp. 


80. 


June  16 
17 


HAimnoniA 


t» 


Fioksbnrg 


81. 


>i 


tt 


Night  March  through  Hammonia 
toKlipNek 


Jolj 


Klip  Nek  Oamp 


6  or  7  miles. 
10  to  13  mUes. 

18  miles. 


88. 

8ft. 


86. 


ti 


t> 


tf 


If 


Klip  Nek  to  Boer  Laager  E. 
Boer  Laager  to  fresh  site 
Boer  Laager  to  fresh  site 


9  miles. 

}mile. 

}mile. 


II 


19 


Oamp  E 4  miles. 

(On  18th  July,  BoUer  took  18 
men  to  Senekal,  and  returned 
on  July  24) 

Same  oamp  as  18th,  for  our 
section 


86. 

It 

20 
and 
2lj 

87. 

»» 

22 

88. 

It 

28 

89. 

It 

24 

40. 

It 

25- 

41. 

It 

26 

42. 

11 

27 

48. 

tt 

28 

44. 

ti 

29 

and 
30) 

Hammonia 


Willow  Orange 

East  of  Willow  Orange  8  miles 

Change  of  site 

Night  March  through  Ficksburg 
Plain  (to  within  8  miles  of 
Ficksburg),  through  Commando 
Nek,  to  Oordon  Farm. . 

Fouriesburg         

8  miles  east         

Sohoenseg  Kopje 


?  12  or  14  mUes. 

Smiles. 
8  miles, 
^mile. 

About  16  miles. 

15  miles. 
8  miles. 
7  miles. 


46.        „     81 1 


2  miles. 


Aug.     1^ 


Surrender  Hill  Slaap  Krans     . .     8  miles. 

(I  was  at  Fouriesburg  with  Lieut. 
Newnham's  Prisoners*  Ouard 
on  July  80.) 

Surrender  Hill,  new  site  east,) 
near  Boer  late  laagers. .        . .  / 

The  following  canips  (Aug.  1  to  6) 
are  those  of  Sergt.  Oreen*s 
Prisoners'  Ouard,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  from  Surrender 
Hill  to  Slabbert'sNekandbaok, 
on  to  Harrismith.  The  main 
body  of  the  84th  Company 
marched  about  24  hours  In 
advance  of  us,  from  Surrender 
Hill  toHarriflmith,whiohplaoa 
they  reached  on  Aug.  6,  and 
we  on  Aug.  7. 
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No.  of 
1900.    Camp. 

M.      Aug. 

47. 


4f. 

60. 
61. 
62. 


6S. 


64.  < 


66. 


66. 


It 


»» 


fi 


tt 


It 


12 


13 


SchooDBeg  Kopje  . .     5  milet. 

Slabbert's  Nek           . .         . .  i        "**«^ 
Back   throuffh    Fooriesburg   to) 
BlaokwoooB— De   la    Ha^'s  V  10  to  12  mikt. 
Farm j 

""suSfr  ^   *^^'   r!t  About  «,«i.«. 
Groendraai  Farm  12  to  16  milet. 

Klerksproit  Aboat  12mxki. 

Ci^^imles   north-west    of)  About  25 mil-. 

MiU  River  Camp 12  to  16  mikt. 

Georgina     (Lieut.    Newnham's 

Long  Ride,  a  ReoomiaissaDce) 
Throuffh    Vinknest    and    back 

south-east,    and   again   back 

near   Vinknest     to     Brigade 

Camp,  we  had  met  the  Brigade 

on  the  march. 
Lieut.   Newnham's   Reoonnais- )  im  ^.  oa  »:i^ 

sance,  total ^70or80miki. 

South-eastern  preoincts  of  Beits    27  miles. 


Town  of  Reits  (west) 


8  miles. 


67. 
68. 

69. 


60. 


61. 


t» 


t» 


ft 


It 


tt 


28 


"{ 


62. 

It 

25 

68. 

tt 

26 

64. 

ft 

27) 

to 

29 

66.- 

It 

90 
to 

Sept. 

1 

2 

Leave  Reits  towards  Vrede      . .     9  miles. 
Encircling  March  to  Wilge  River    About  15 

Camp  eastward  near  Wilge  River    About  6  miles. 

Ride  towards  Vrede  under  Wynd-^ 

ham   Quin.     Twenty  of   us, 

under   Newnham,   rode  into 

Vrede  Town,  and  afterwards 

the  whole  of  Wyndham  Quin's 

party  camped  6  miles  south- 
west of  Vrede ' 

Returned  to  Wilge  River,  where  \ 

the   Brigade   Camp   had  re-  [  About  flOmOss. 

mained ) 

North-east  (a  march)  • .     8  miles. 

Woodsido  Store  by  Leeuw  Kop . .     Aboat  7 : 


About  35  to  40 
miles  to  camp. 


Vrede 


Vrede.    Change  site  of  Camp  .. 
(There  were  several  important 

reconnaissances    during   this 

stay  at  Vrede.) 


Imlle. 
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/  Under  Rollar  I  wm  one  of  80i 
en  who  look  cattle  to  the  I 
Sept.     8  i      TmuTul    over    de    Langa's  I-  7  milee. 
'     Drift,  ElipltiTer.  We  campod 
7  mile*  north  ol  Trade         . . ' 
„       i  Tr&D»-KlipCUDp(deLMige'aDriit)  10  miles. 

„       6    Trede        IT  milea. 

„       6    Newmuket  Sfi  or  38  miles. 

9    South-iveBt  on  Bethlehem  road  13  miles. 

„     10    Sontb-west  on  Bethlehem  rokd  12  miles. 
„     111 

uid )  Bethlehem  19  miles. 

13 1 

„     13    From  Bethlehem  on  SenekftI  road  lamites. 

„     li    Near  Biddulpbaberg      ..        ..  18  milea. 
,.     15) 

mi  I  Senekal  . ,        . .        . .  8  or  9  miles. 

16) 

„     17    Bronkhocstlont^  West. .        . .  IS  miles. 

,gf  From  Bronkhorsttontein  &onth-l  .  _ii_ 

j9    Ptomo»mpt*cktoTOrds3enek»lI  j^^^  lomiie,. 
"  1      andoan^fimileBlromSeiiekalJ  ^^^^^^^^ 

I  Still  back  and  through  Beoekal) 
„      so]      to  the  north-WBEt  oomer   of-  16  mllai. 

(      Biddulphiberg ) 

o,  J  On  Bethlehem  road  to  sbont  81   .|„„,  oK-..n~ 
"      ^^  1      miles  from  Bethlehem  . .  \  ^*^*  ""  '^''• 

..      93) 

to  [  Bethlehem  8  miles. 

U} 

„      95    Blunirkop 15  mUes. 

„     S6    Between  Lindley  and  BeiU     ..    10  or  13  miles. 
„     37  (  About  north  to  Elandskop  near) 

and  -j     Trommel  Farm,    Bettoeham  t  10  to  19  miles. 

SSl     IMst ) 

„     39    Soatb-east  towards  Bdti         ..    9  miles. 
..     BO) 

tolBelU         ISmiles. 

Oct.    Ill 


.,      ll(  Rartiamitb,   west   ot    Plutberg.) 

k>-^      Manypsirala  while  in  Hatri.    About  SOmlles. 

Nov.    8(     mlUi I 

4    TTrrth  f I  HlfriMllfc     ..        ..    7mlla8. 

.  AkeutiamUeih 
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No.  of 
1900.    Gamp. 

M.    Not.     6    Oomelis  River 


96. 
•T. 


100. 

101. 
102. 

108. 

104. 

100. 
106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 


110. 

111. 

118. 

118. 
114. 
116. 

116. 

IIT. 


118. 


>> 
n 

>f 

It 
•  t 


1 


I  Aboat  10  or  U 
I 


Pass  Newmarket  Store  north  to  I 
abont  4  miles  bejond.  •         . . ) 


8  On  towards  Vrede 

9  Vrede 


10 

8  milee. 
IS  miles. 


f» 


t» 


»» 

»t 

>« 
i« 

ti 


f» 


i> 


10 1  ^^1^*^'  ^^^^  towards  8twi-|  ^  ^^jj^ 

"i  ^^traSiJSii)^*'  .^.'!   ^.\  Abont9mitos. 
Standerton  About  ISmiki 

^M  ^  Drift **"^'''^°.*^  ™?  ^T|  ^^*  "°^ 

16) 
and    Vrede        16  to  18  miles. 

nj 

18    From  Vrede  about  south-weet . .     About  14  milsi 

«o  (  Gamp  S.  (Newmarket  store  is  8)  ,^  ..n^ 
^^\     miles  south) |  10  miles. 

20  Gomelis  River About  10  miki 

21  Mill  River About  12mil« 


=^1  ^r^'of&L^:'  "^}  ^^-^  »»-^ 

Harrismith  7  miles. 


28^ 

to 

26 

27 


'  Night  March,  out  on  Bethlehem )  .  g 

28  i  Returned    towards    Harrismith 

from  Elands  River,  and  camped  [  4  miles. 
14  miles  from  Harrismith 


t» 


29 

tol-  Harrismith 
Deo.    2 


If 

»» 

»t 
It 
tt 

ti 

tt 


9 

and 

10 


13  miles. 

^  I  Elands  River  Bridge,  Bethlehem )  4  i_^a  «  a 

6    Camp  north-west 10  miles. 

6  Camp  about  north-west. .        . .  15  miles. 

7  Reits         8  siilea. 

West  and  south-west  (Rietpan)  8  milaa. 


It 


11 


J.  0.  De  Villier's  Farm,  ?  Sterk-) 
fontein 

A  teleoaph  line  oro«es  aoath 
(Lizidley-Bethlehem  line)     . . 


emltai. 


(  From  lut  ounp  19  milM  tovUi-t 

«.t  to  to  (right  <rf  Benek^l  ig^j^ 
Bergs,  and  Wondatkop  In  atf 
di«t«ii«e,  Bontb-wMt  . .        . . } 

"I     wMtolBlddolplub«8  ,J  About  10 mllefc 

141 

tofSfnakftl Abont  UmllM. 

16) 

17  f  BeoonnalManoM  tomrdiDoora-l 

to]      kopdjrection  iCampwaaaboutl- 6  milei. 

19  (      6  milpa  out  on  Winburg  Road.)) 

"I  "S^^b^'."  ".*  "^rl  About  Wmlle. 
3!] 
and  f  Winbuig t  mils*. 

as) 

SU    Left  Wlnbnrg,  on  Benokal  road    16  milai. 
t  About  eastaboatSmilaa,  pBulng\ 

a»ter;B  Flat,  to  right  rear-    g^^ 
ro  >.(n;i.ip  iinii  lioeuwkop,  to-f  ""^'^ 

36    Camp  eastward About  6  mika. 

27) 

tol  ToBuiakal  SOmilea. 

gj  Zand  Spniit  bejond  Biddolph^l  laniitoa. 

8 1  On  one  ot  the  Senekal-Llndley  | 
and  \      toads  nonh-OB.it,  which  m  only }  IS  miles. 
i  I      7  miles  south  of  Liiidloy        . . ) 

I  South-oast  6  mi  iL's.andeaat  about  t 
ften.  t  SterWontein,  oamp  o!  [  ^^out  16  milM. 
Deo.ll ) 

[  North-eaat  on  a  BelU  road,  and) 
6|      campedon  the  ground  ot  oamp  t-  About  6mUee. 

t      of  Dec.  10  (Riotpan)    .  . .  | 

-  (  Blaauwitop,  Jan  Prinsloo'sFannl  .v„„i  o™ii™ 
'1      (BothlXmDist.)iooth-eart..M'*''*8'""*- 
I  Travelled  generally  in  a  eouth-' 
vosterly  direction,  aud  ciunc 
in  Bighlof  Witkop.  Biddulphs- 
berg,  and  Tafelshcrg   . . 

)  North -oast  end  of  Biddulphsborg,) 
after  trekking  Almost  due  west  t  About  lOmlles. 

..    gmllea. 
U    Ob  BMd  BOcliMail  . .    S  ot  6  mllei. 

1  camp  □[  Jan  0,  | 
OB  10  *  point  about  out  ot[  About  10  mites. 
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No.  of 
1901.  Gamp. 

140. 

141. 


143. 
14S. 


Jan. 


18 

and 
16 


Neoramo  Nek,  east 
BeUilehem 


16    Trekked  norih-eaet 


■1 


AboDtSmflii 

(About  90 
milti 

About  10  or 
inil-M 


1 


144. 

140. 
146. 


147. 
146. 
14f. 


f» 


tt 


)« 


21 


^l"*  *^^f^ J^*^**  ^y^?^-l  About  ISmfl 
lehem  Beits  Telegraph  Line. .  j   ^**^»  xohu* 

Trekked  south-eaBt  towards  Flat-  \ 
berg,  on  **  a  right-hand  road  v  15  mQas. 
towards  Harrismith    .  •         « .  j 

Georgina  Store,  trekking  south- 1  7  ^^  o  j^iu^ 
east        •  •        . .        •  •         •  •  I 


Elands  River  Bridge 


About  Smiki 


Trek  back  3  miles  beyond  Georgina    10  miles. 
Trek  west  towards  Bethlehem  .  •     About  lOmQi 


Bethlehem 


About  IS  mOi 


»«>•       ..     ^rtMo'^S^bS^fNer^'!"!"-^ 


101.     Feb.     h 


IS  miles. 


162. 

lOS. 
104. 


I* 

If 


Trek  past  Necramo  Nek  to  5 
miles  the  other  side  towards 
the  Senekal  beigs,  not  Ua  from 
Witkop 

o  r  Passed  under  west  side  of  Witkop  \  .  q  niil^. 
t     in  a  south-west  direction      . . )        nuies. 

8    Hammonia,  vid  Middlesex  Kopje  I  About  15  mik 


41 

10) 


168. 


It 


11 


Ficksburg About  13mili 


After  going  to  Hammonia  and' 
resting  from  afternoon  till 
midnight,  we  made  a  Night 
March  through  Klip  Nek  to 
Hibemia,  destroyed  the  mill 
in  early  morning  (12th),  re- 


106. 


II 


About  45  xnili 


A.  N.  M. 

II 

17 

lOT. 

11 

18 

108. 

It 

19 

turned  to  Klip  Nek  for  rest ; 
then 
Returned   from    Klip   Nek    to 
Ficksburg,  remaining  at  Ficks- 
burg        ' 

All  Night  March,  past  Zout  Kop,  \ 
through  Gommando  Nek      . .  ^ 

Camp  some  5  or  6  miles  south- 
west of  Fonriesburff    . . 

We  passed  to  the  left  (west)  of  V         .^^ 
Fouriesbuij  towards  the  north  [      n*"**- 
to  Steyn's  Mill,  and  destroyed  I 
it,  and  returned  to  camp  in  I 
Fouriesburg / 


ToUl,  ow 


159.    Feb.    90 

and- 

91 
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No.  of 
1901.  Camp. 

'  After  deetroying  liillg  near  Four- 
iesborff  we    trekked   through 
Bester^s  Vlei  to  Brindisi  Cross- 1  » v^„x  «  ^n^. 
Ing  of   Caledon-lfiddleton's;^*^'**®"^^- 
Mill— Camp  at  Brindisi  Cross- 1 
ing         / 

161.        n     98) 

to  \  Ficksburg About  16  miles. 

Mar.     6  J 

(Crossed   into   Basutoland,   and] 
march  about    south-west   on  |>  19  to  14  miles. 
Maseru  road j 

(Trekked  in  rain  about  6  or  7  miles  | 
to  the  bank  of  a  river,  a  tribu-  [  7  miles, 
tary  of  the  Caledon     . .         . . ) 


^--        ..       «(''tr.'lfraiJ«Jbo^r°"*l  About  9  mile.. 
168.        „     10|°3n[8^'*/»'«"*.'"^f'}About8mUe8. 

167.  ,,     19    Commissio  Poort About  19  miles. 

168.  „      13|  y^j^^     jj^jj^,g   g^jpg  ^j.   rphabft)    Alw.«*Q«»n^. 

*2  j      PatsSioa,  Loeuw  River        . .  J  ^^'^^  ®  °^^- 

169.  „     97    Cross  Leeuw  River  to  Camp    . .    1  mile. 

170.  „     98    Commissie  Poort  Store  . .  7  or  8  miles. 

Trekked  10  or  19  miles  towards) 
Ladybrand,  and  camp  about  4    10  or  19  miles, 
miles  from  Ladybrand 

179.        ,.      81  j  '^^iS'y^^d^^.'!^^'^^     *!.^  \  ^^^*  10™^- 

178.     April    1) 

Clocolan  Stores About  16  miles. 


171.        ,,     99 

and 

80 


tol 
8) 


174L         M        4) 

to  V  Ficksburg 18to90miles. 

91) 

175.  „     99    Willow  Orange 6  miles. 

176.  „      94) 

to  \  Back  to  Ficksburg         . .        . .    6  miles. 
May      6) 

177.  „       7    Commando  Nek  (west)  . .        . .    About  8  miles. 

178.  n       8    Conmumdo  Nek  (east)    ..  About  9  miles. 

179.  „       9    Commando  Nek  (west)  ..  About  9  miles. 

180.  n     10) 

and  \  Ficksburg About  8  miles. 
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Ko.of 
1901.  Gamp. 
181. 


182. 

188. 


184. 
188. 
186. 


187. 
188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

198. 

198. 
194. 
196. 

196. 

19T. 
198. 


May  12  /  Brigade  moTed  ont  of  Piokslmrg ; 
84  Go.  went  with  it»  bat  I  re- 
mained with  three  othera  aft 
Bloksborg  Remount  Exaal 
(whioh,  iJthoagh  not  a  Com- 
^  pan  J  Oamp,  I  have  named  181j 
as  goard  until  May  22,  ana 
rejoined  Oompanyat  Brindiai 
Grossing  on  May  26.  Ball! 
gave  me  list  of  Gompany  Gamps 
as  follows : — 

12    GommandoNek 

IS) 
and  ■  Brindisi 

u) 

16    Fooriesborg  

16    Mill  in  Brandwater  Baain 

Inhoek  Gamp   near   Schoenaegl 
Kopje J 

Bauterbaok  Gamp 


i> 


ff 


ft 


ft 


tf 


ft 


tt 


If 


to 
19 

20 

21) 
and 
22 


Fooriesborg 


Smiles. 

4  miles. 

Aboot  Smiles. 
4  to  5  miles. 

4  miles. 

Aboat5mil6s(? 

Abont8miles(? 


Jane 


to  V  Brindisi  Grossing AboatSmika 

26 

26 1 

to  }  Fooriesborg 

so) 

^^  ^  Past  Sorrender  Hill  to  Walker' 
Farm,  17  boors*  work 


ff 


ft 


tt 


tf 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 

ft 
ft 

ft 

>i 

ft 
»» 


^  I  Past  Sorrender  Hill  to  Walker's ) 
2 1      Farm,  17  boors'  work  . .  j 

Q  /  Van   Lyl's  Farm,   Gamp   near ) 
^(     Golden  Gate f 

4    Golden  Gate         

6    Golden  Gate  (near) 

6    2  miles  forther  on,  Golden  Gate 

„  f  2  miles  forther  east  of  last  camp, ) 
'  \     Boss'  Ostrich  Farm    . .         . .  | 

8    Elands  Biver  Drift 

9) 

Harrismith 


AboQt  8  mxks. 


Abont  17  milst 


to 
12 


Abont  6  miles. 

4  miles. 
1  mile. 
About  2mikt. 

About  2  mile*. 

About  12  mike 

About  19  milei 


18 


I 


Left   Harrismith    by   train    to 

Ladysmith       

14    Volksmst 

16  On  train  Volksrost  to  Standerton 
On  train  Elandsf  ontein  to  Kroon- 

stad       

Kroonstad  to  Bloemfontein  on 

train 

Bloemfontein  to  Norval's  Pont 

on  train 

Naauwpoort  to  De  Aar  on  train 


16  j 
17 

18 
19 
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No.  of 
1901.  Oamp. 

199. 


June  90 


If 


fi 


11 


•» 


30) 

%o\ 
38) 


De  Aar  Oamp 


On  train  from  De  Aar  towardi 

Cape  Town       

S6    On  train  past  Woroatter 

(  ArriTed  at  Gape  Town  at  10  a.m. 

26  and  went  on  board  ManehstUr 

27  Sailed  from  Table  Bay  at  middaj. 
to       Voyage 

Joly  18'  Landed  at  8oathampton,Jaly  18, 
(     1901. 


APPENDIX  n 

ROSTER  AND  RECORD  OF  THE  34th  COMPANY  I.Y. 

Very  few  of  the  partioulara  here  given  are  from  official  tonroM  or 
records ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  from  personal  memoranda  and  obsv- 
vations  of  the  author.  Much  care  has  been  taken  to  arzhre  at  aoemacj. 
and  it  is  hoped  that  errors  are  neither  of  importance  nor  many. 

Abbreviations. — Some  abbreviations  have  been  used  which  are  moitlj 
self-explanatory.  **F.  Sect.  III/II.**  means  that  the  man  fint  belopgei 
to  Section  III.,  but  that  at  the  rearrangement  of  the  Company  at  Senakal 
he  became  a  member  of  Section  n.,  and  so  on.  '*  Co.*'  aomatinies  standi 
for  **  County.*'  The  rank  after  each  name  is  that  given  at  Kni^tshridgt 
after  enlistment. 

6345  l^ew,  Hennan  M^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  m/n.,  son  of  T.  F.  A«  Agnsv, 
Esq.,  Bank  of  England,  Liverpool. 

Lance-Corpl.,  April,  1900.    f  Wowidsd  at  Senekal,  May  95,  1900. 
Took  enteric,  June,  1900.    Rejoined  Company  at  Harriamith,  Oet 

21. 1900.  Lance-Sergt.  and  Acting-Sergt.  from  November,  1900,  to  Fih. 

13. 1901.  Sergeant  of  Attached  Regulars,  Feb.,  1901.  Commiflioo 
at  Ficksburg,  March  6,  1901.  Dysentery  at  Maaeru,  March  10  lo 
April  15.  Returned  to  Ficksburg.  Lord  Roberta's  Liat  of  Baeom- 
mendations  for  Meritorious  Services  dated  Sept.  4,  1901.  Dii» 
tinguished  Conduct  Medal,  Gazette,  Sept  27,  1901.  »J«  KUM  m 
action  at  Tweefontein,  Dec.  25, 1901. 

6264  Anderton,  W.  M^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  n/L,  Charing  Croaa  Hoqpitil, 

London. 

Attached  to  Military  Police  with  17th  Brigade.     Aoairalian  a- 
perience.    Left  Company  for  home  at  Harrismith,  Nov.,  1900. 

6411  Anthony,  W.  G^  Tpr.,  139,  Stanhope  Street,  Hampatead  Boad,N.W 
Officers*  Servant,  not  in  Firing  Line.    Finally  Barrington's 
and  came  home  with  him  and  remnant  of  Company  on  ea 
Merchant,  July  18, 1901.    Old  Regular. 

6265  Baker,  C.  H.,  Tpr.,  31,  Manor  Park,  Lee,  Kent. 

Left  ill  at  Klip  Drift,  June,  1900.    Rejoined  at  HArriamith,  Nof. 
29, 1900.    Left  Company  at  Fouriesburg,  May  27, 1901. 

6267  Banka,  J.,  Tpr.,  Belmont,  Kendal. 

t  Severely  Wounded  at  Middlesex  Kopje,  Klip  Nek,  Jime  18, 1900. 
Lung  wound.    Invalided  home. 
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4268  Baninftoo,  Hon.  Rapwt  B«  B^  Tpr.,  F.  Saot.  m/n.,  40,  HMrrington 
Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Obtained  Commission,  Dee.  1, 1900.  Game  home  in  command  of 
Company  on  board  ss.  Manehs$Ur  Mtrehant,  July  18,  1901.  Be- 
linquished  Commission,  Aug.  28  (Gasette),  1901.  Betomed  io  South 
Africa  with  Commission  in  South  African  Constabulary,  Jan.  16, 
1902. 

6268  Barton,  F.  W.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  m/U.,  Lyncroft,  Wallington. 

Corpl.  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  Feb.,  1900.  HI  April,  1900.  Be- 
joined  Jime,  1900.  f  Woundsd,  shoulder  and  leg,  Bethlehem,  Sept. 
22, 1900.    Invalided  home.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

4285  Bell,  G.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  II/I.,  124,  Holland  Street,  Glasgow. 
Left  Company  ill  near  Willow  Grange,  July  28, 1900. 

6808  Blount,  G.  W.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  ni/n.,  son  of  Mrs.  Blount  and  the 
Ute  Capt.  Blount,  B.N.,  Melrose,  Fontenoy  Boad,  Balham,  S.W. 

Left  ill  at  Beits,  Dec.  7,  1900.  Bejoined  at  Beits,  Jan.  17, 1901. 
Left  ill  at  Elands  Bivor  Bridge,  Jan.  24,  1901.  ^  Died  at  Mooi 
Biver  of  enteric,  Feb.  16, 1901. 

6869  Blyth,  W.  B^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  III/II.,  son  of  B.  K.  Blyth,  Esq.,  6, 
Bosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead. 

Captured  at  Senekal,  May  25, 1900.  Beleased  Aug.  28, 1900.  Be- 
joined  Company  at  Bethlehem,  Sept.  25, 1900.  Left  ill  at  Winburg, 
Dec.  24,  1900.  tft  Died  of  enteric  at  Wmburg,  Jan.  12,  1901. 
Experience  in  United  States  5  years,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa.    Had  been  a  Sergeant  in  a  Volunteer  Corps. 

6864  Bonghton,  J.  C,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  son  of  Charles  Boughton,  Esq., 
Netherlands,  Tillington,  Petworth,  Sussex. 

CoL  Mitford's  orderly  at  Gten.  Bundle's  headquarters.  Afterwards 
at  I.  Y.  Stores  at  Harrismith.  Bejoined  Company  at  Harrismith, 
Dec.  2, 1900.  ^  Drowned  at  Clocolan  in  Maperi  Biver,  April  2, 1901, 
trying  to  save  the  life  of  Kennard,  of  36th  Company,  who  was  also 
drowned.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Teoman. 

6269  Bower,  B.,  Shoeing  Smith,  F.  Sect.  IV/I.,  The  Firs,  Farleigh  Boad, 
Stoke  Newington. 

Bode  in  Firing  Line  intermittently.  Left  Company  with  Capt. 
Bruno  as  his  servant  at  Elands  Biver  Bridge,  Jan.  25, 1901. 

6266  Bradley,  B.  1^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  brother  of  Messrs.  Bradley,  81, 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W. 
Went  through  the  whole  campaign  in  Firing  Line.    ^  Died  of 
enteric  at  Ficksburg,  May  81, 1901.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Teoman. 

Brookf,  Qr.-Mstr.  and  Hon.  Lieut.  (Battalion  Staff). 

Left  the  battalion  early.    Formerly  in  1st  Life  Guards. 

Bnme,  G.  B«  Prideanx,  Glentorr,  Bideford,  N.  Devon. 

Lieut,  of  Section  HI.,  84th  Company,  Jan.  26,  1900.  Army  List 
date,  Feb.  8,  1900.  On  General  Boyes'  Staff  from  May  18  to  May  26, 
1900.  Promoted  Captain.  Sick  leave  from  August  11  to  Sept.  25, 1900. 
Aide  to  General  Boyes,  Dec.  28, 1900.  Went  home  Jan.  24, 1901,  from 
Elands  Biver  Bridge.    Formerly  Lieut.  6th  Dragoons  (Inniskilling). 
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6968  Bunbiipyy  Q«,  Tpr.,  88,  Netherwood  Bead,  Kwiirington,  W. 

Left  Gompany  at  beginning  of  the  oampaign  aft  Bloamiootiiii, 
Maj,  1900.    Old  Middlesex  Oo.  Teoman. 

6901  Burrows,   A.   B^   Gorpl.  F.    Sect.    n/I.,    40,    StrutftoD  Qitnmd, 
Westminster. 

Sergt.  vice  Shells,  May  25, 1900.  Left  Gompany  at  end  of  campaigD, 
near  Ladybrand  (3  miles),  March  SO,  1901.   Old  Middlesex  Co.  Teomsa. 

6344  Caldwell,   J.  B.,   Tpr.,    F.    Sect.   I/I.,    60,    Fairhohn   Road,  W. 

Kensington. 

Invalided  at  Harrismith  for  home,  Dec.,  1900.  CommiiBBon  in  Kev 
I.  Y.  Remount  Dept. 

4255  Campbell,  H.  J«,  Tpr.,  Gun  Section,  "Forester'a  Arms,**  Hotybad, 

N.  Wales. 

Promoted  Oorpl.,  April,  1901.  Returned  with  Oompaiij  om.  boari 
88.  ManehsitBT  Merehani,  July  18, 1901. 

4241  Canay,  H.,  Tpr.,  Gun  Section,  29,  Orescent  Road,  Woolwich. 

Gorpl.  Gun  Section  vice  Hall.  Sergt.  Gun  Section  vice  Hall.  Lsfi 
ill  at  Warringham  Store.  Experience  as  Signaller  and  Beigi.  in  M 
Rifles.    In  Woolwich  Arsenal. 

6349  Cholmeley,   Hu^  Tpr.,   F.    Sect.    I/I.,  16,  Stanhope   Gaidfloi, 
London,  S.W. 

Invalided  at  Harrismith  for  home,  Deo.,  1900.  Eixperienee  ii 
Geylon,  Assam,  &c. 

6278  Christy,  Dunoan  P.,  Tpr.,  F.    Sect.  I/I.,    1,   Dennington  ¥uk 

Mansions,  W.  Hampstead. 

Left  ill  at  Harrismith,  Dec.,  1900.  Rejoined  Company,  Jan.  B, 
1901.  Detached  to  Willow  Grange  Farm  Gamp.  Lafft  ill  and  in 
charge  of  kits  at  Fouriosburg,  May  27, 1901.  Game  home  with  dettth 
vid  Bethlehem,  July,  1901.  Experience  in  AoBiralia,  one  yetr. 
Re-enlisted  in  Veteran  Gorps.    Gommission  in  South  Africa. 

6342  Clilford,  H.  E.,  Tpr.,  Rectory  Farm,  Bourton-on-Hill,  Moieton-i&- 
Marsh,  Gloucestershire. 

Orderly  to  General  Boyes.  Staff.  Rejoined  ranks  of  Compaoj, 
Nov.  29, 1900.  Left  ill  at  Ficksburg,  March,  1901.  Rejoined  Gompanj 
at  Ficksburg,  May,  1901.  Remained  at  Harrismith,  June,  1901  to 
join  New  I.  Y.  as  Qr.-Mstr.-Sergt.  Survived  Tweefontein.  Con- 
mended  in  Lord  Kitchener's  despatch,  June  28,  1902. 

6243  Comer,  William,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  lU/n.,  Wellington,  Bomeiiet. 

Remained  with  Gompany  and  returned  with  Gompany  on  board  s. 
Manchester  Merchant,  July  18,  1901.    Experience  orer  15  yeen  ia 

United  States  and  Mexico. 

244  Cowan,  C  J.,  Qr.-Mstr.-Sergt. -Major,  10,  Wickham  Boad,  Broddey. 
Gompy.-Sorgt.-Major  vice  Roller,  May  25,  1900.  Iieft  GompaB? 
at  Vrede  for  Standerton,  Aug.,  1900.  Returned  to  Company  il 
Bethlehem,  Sept.  25,  1900.  Remained  at  Harrismith  to  Join  Ncv 
I.  Y.  as  Regt.-Sergt.-Major,  June,  1901.  Returned  to  Englaoi 
Aug.,  1901.  GaMtted  Tempry. -Lieut.,  Jan.  21,  1008.  Old  Begnhr 
Dragoon. 
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6272  Ondf,  Tpr.,  A.,  17,  Grand  Parade,  Putney,  8.W. 

No  information.  Not  in  Firing  Line  of  Company  84.  Old 
^ddlesex  Go.  Yeoman. 

Dalbiae,  Henry  Bkelley,  Old  Family  Seat  at  Durrington,  near  Worthing. 
Capt.  84th  Company  from  Jan.  26, 1900  (Gazette),  tft  Killed  in  aeUom 
at  Senekal,  May  25, 1900.  Late  Major  Royal  ArtiUery,  1871  to  1888. 
Egyptian  Campaign,  1882.  Distinguished  himself  and  was  wounded 
at  Battle  of  Tel-ol-Kebir.  Medals  and  Orders :  Medjidie  4th  Class, 
Egyptian  with  Clasp  (Tel-el-Kebir)  and  Star. 

Dalgetty,   F.  J.,  Adjutant  at  Maitland  Camp.     Lockerley  Hall,  near 
Romsey,  Hants. 

Adjutant  11th  Battalion  I.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1900.  Invalided  home 
suffering  from  blood-poisoning  at  Winburg,  May  16,  1900.  Late 
Gapt.  16th  Hussars,  March  25, 1894. 

6274  DaToni,  A.  H*,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  ni^.,  48,  Warwick  Boad,  Ealing. 

Left  Company  at  Harrismith,  Nov.,  1900.  Became  detail  at 
Bethlehem  till  June,  1901.  Experience  in  South  African  Constabulary, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

6275  Daviei,  H*  Price,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  IV/II.,  7,  Leinster  Mansions, 
Frognal,  Finchley  Boad,  N. 

Left  Company  ill  at  Fouriesburg,  Aug.  2, 1900.  Bejoined  in  South 
African  Police.    Experience  in  Canadian  Police. 

4248  Day,  H.  H.,  Tpr.,  Gun  Section,  11,  Vere  Street,  London,  W. 

Enrolled  in  Gun  Section.  Transferred  to  Company  84th  at  Klip 
Drift.  Left  Company  ill  December,  1900.  Became  detail  at  Beth- 
lehem until  June,  1901. 

6254  Deaae,  H.  8^  Tpr.,  son  of  Col.  Geo.  Deane,  Idth  Bengal  Cavalry. 
4<  KUUd  in  acHtm  at  Senekal,  May  25, 1900. 

Denman,  Lieut.  Lord,  Stony  Middloton,  Sheffield. 

liieut.  Sect.  IV.,  84th  Company,  at  Knightsbridge  (Army  List,  Feb. 
8,  1900).  Left  34th  Company  ill  at  Bloemfontein,  May,  1900. 
Bejoined  Battalion  as  Capt.  of  d5th  Company  at  Harrismith,  Aug. 
1900.  t  Wounded  in  leg  at  Comelis  River,  Nov.  20,  1900,  and 
invalided  home.    Late  Lieut.  Boyal  Scots,  March  7, 1894. 

4240  Dixon,  W.  G.,  Sergt.  Gun  Section,  84,  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
Conmiission  Lieut,  vice  Guthrie,  May  16,  1900.  Attached  to  85th 
Company  until  June  18, 1900.  Adjutant  of  Battalion,  vice  Dalgetty, 
June  18,  1900.  Capt.,  June  18,  1900.  Returned  in  conmiand,  as 
Senior  Officer,  of  Battalion  on  board  ss.  Mancheeter  Merchant^  vice 
Lieut.-Col.  Firman  remaining  in  South  Africa,  July  18,  1901.  Ex- 
perience in  Ceylon  and  South  America.  Continued  service  on 
Transport  Duty. 

6846  Edmondfton,  0.  Biot,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  m/n.,  The  Manse,  Blair 
Drummond,  Stirling. 

Corporal.  Lance-Sorgt.  vice  Agnew.  Sergt.  April  14,  1901.  Li 
Lord  Roberts's  liist  Recommendations  Meritorious  Service,  Sept. 
4,  1901.  Cakne  home  in  Manchuter  Merchant  with  Company, 
July  18, 1901. 
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TO  Edwardi,  John,  Tpr..  F.  Sect.  IV|II..  2. 
Lme.  E.G. 

Cook  to  Compan;  ontil  Nov.  fi,  190a  Joined  neks  Kor.  B,  IffS. 
t  Wounded  in  bead  ne»r  Vtsde,  Nov.  B.  1900.  Cook  •flda  BMT 
April  7,  1901.  Rtjoined  Firing  Line  April  7.  1901.  Beoww  nddia 
tmd  remainod  at  Haniamith  to  join  (he  New  Teonunry.  Old  Btgnfai 
37tL  Uamp^hire  Begimcnl.     Burmah  modal  and  two  daaf*.  ISSt-' 


3  Euitaoa,  0.  W.,  Tpc,  Arundel.  SnsRox. 

Employed  on  Utsadquarton'  StaB.    Nut  l 
M.A.  Dublin.     Leit  for  home  Nov.,  1900. 


Blrio^  lisA.    Mil  ■! 


<331  Bvuu,  J.  B^  Lance-Corpl.  Gun  Section.  15,  Down  Plaoa. 
Boad,  KonHington,  W. 

Sergt.   vice  Diion  promolod.      Ltea(.  oomroiiBioo 
Ma;  11,  1900.     Bode   nith   Company   for   a   abort    pvricd.    H 
i]U[^ntl3r  Lieut,  of  Oun  Saotian  until  June.  1901. 
6305  BuhBW,  A,,  Tpr.,  New  Club,  i.  Gratlon  Stnet,  Loados,  W. 

Experience  in   United  Btatea.     Etonian.     Want  borne,  bad  ■ 
KUp  Nek,  Julj,  1900. 
6360  Fabep,  W.  L.,  Tpc,  P.  Sect.  ni/U.,  CbwMrwI  Bank  of  1 
and  China.  London. 

Left  Senekal  ill  tot  Winbutg,  and  inialidad  ii<>m«,  Jan.  11,  IM 
6356  Fupell,  H,,  Tpr.,  34,  ColnUo  Sqaare  Mansiona,  Paddinfflon,  W. 

No  information.    Not  in  Firing  Line. 
6306  Fearnley,   0.,    Tpr.,    F.    Seot,     11,1.,    27.    Hantewortli    Tarras, 
Marylelxiiie. 

OtIicsr'B  Seryant.     Not  in  Firing  Lioa.     hoh  ill  at  Wlobuj, 
Ql,  1900.     Kipcrieaoe  in  Gceece  in  Turko-Qreeian  "— ^r^'lF 
Firmajt.  B.  B.^  91,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Capt.  35th  Corapaoy,  Feb.  7,  1900.     Promoted  Uajor  t<c< 
Oapl.,  May  95, 1900.     Promotod  Lt.-Col.  coromandiag  lllfc  tM 
August  32,  1900.     Lord  Roberts's  List  ReoonunandMtoBa  Marii 
Service,  Sept.  4  and  10, 1901.     Comptuiion  of  tha  Diattneniabed : 
Order  (Oaiette)  Sept.  37. 1901.   LateCapl.  SSrd  Ho7«l  Wi 
Medals :  Egyptian  Medal  and  Star,  Burmah  Uedol.     D.6-0. 

6313  Forteune,  C.  E.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  Ujl. ,  son  of  Un. 

Tofiiuaj,  South  Devon. 

Lolt  ill  of  eoUiria  at  Winburg  and  •{•    l>itd  thm, 
Esporienoe  in  Woat  Indies,  3  yeara ;  India,  8  y«»n. 

636S  Fowler,  H.,  Tpr.,  F.  Beet.  TV/U.,  St.  Alb«uu. 
Left  Company  with  Lieut.  Gray,  who  ma  i 
Nov.  30,1900.    Koturned  to  Company  ttoro  Oaf*  Town.  Jan.  U^l 
LeftiUatMBseru.Ba8utoland,  March  10,1901.   B«tarMdla( 
at  Modderpoort,  March  31,  1901. 

NewYeanuuiryaBQr.-Mstr.-Sergt.,]une.lS01.  Survfvod^ 
Obtained   a  Conuniaaion   in  N.  I.  Y.,  ISCO,  and 
Bection  vice  Lieut.  Watuey,  killed  In  action. 
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6418  Prodiliaiii,  L.  D.  M.,  Tpr.,  F.  Seot.  n/I.,  DenhAm  Hoqm,  StiaAiham, 
London,  S.W. 
Invalided  home  from  Senekal  vid  Winburg  on  Jan.  11, 1901. 

6976  Oibb,  h  Onslow,  Tpr.,  36,  Hall  Moon  Street,  W. 

Left  m  at  KUp  Drift,  July  12,  1900.  Subeequently  obtained 
a  OommiBdon  in  6th  Oompany,  WarwickBhires.  Transferred  to 
S.A.O. 

6807  Gibbons,  H^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  lY.,  78,  Inderwiok  Boad,  Homsey,  N. 
Left  early,  1900. 

6856  Godwin,  A.,  Tpr.,  Stokes  Gilford,  near  Bristol,  Gloucester. 

Officer's  Servant.  Staff  Servant.  Not  in  Firing  Line.  Old  Regular. 
Tirah  Campaign,  1897-98.  Remained  as  Orderly  Room  Sergt.  vie$ 
Hides,  N.  Y.  Squadron.  Sergt.-lCajor  86th  Oompany  in  New 
Yeomanry. 

6246  Gray,  F.  Ooeil,  Oorpl..  F.  Sect.  XV/II.,  Thursley,  Godalming,  Surrey. 
Oommission  as  Lieut.,  Harrismith,  Nov.  1,  1900.    f  Wounded  in 
arm  near  Newmarket,  Nov.  19,  1900.    Invalided  home  from  Harri- 
smith, Nov.  80,  1900.    ESzperience  in  Australia  for  years.    Oontinued 
service  in  Remount  Department,  and  promoted  Captain. 

6277  Offoen,  A.  A.,  Oorpl.,  F.  Sect.  III/II.,  Grosvenor  Club,  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sergt.  vice  Cowan,  May  26, 1900.  Confirmed  July  21, 1900.  Left 
Oompany  to  give  evidence  at  Maitland  re  kit  robbe^.  Returned  to 
Company  end  of  May,  1900.  Left  ill  at  Winburg  Hospital,  Dec.  24, 
1900.  DetaU  at  Bethlehem  untU  June,  1901.  Old  Middlesex  Co. 
Yeoman. 

4238  Oroomo,  Robert,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  ni/II.,  6,  Park  Crescent,  Worthing. 

t  Wounded  in  groin  at  Elands  Kop,  Sept.  28,  1900.    Invalided 

from  Harrismith  to  Mooi  River,  Oct.  22, 1900.    Experience  in  Texas, 

U.S.A.,  Ac.    Commission  in  New  Yeomanry  and  returned  to  South 

Africa  as  Lieut.,  1902. 

6386  Chwat,  6.  6.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  n^.  (brother  of  0.  A.  Grout). 

tft  Killed  in  action  near  Middlesex  Kopje,  Klip  Nek,  June  18, 
1900.  Shot  through  femoral  artery.  Buried  at  Klip  Nek.  Old 
Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6868  Qront,  CL  A.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  II/I.,  Marlborough  Park  Cottage,  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex. 

Anmiunition  Guard.    Left  Co.  ill  Jan.,  1901.    Old  Middlesex  Co. 
Yeoman.    Brother  of  above  G.  G.  Grout. 

6278  Gmmloy,  J.,  Oorpl.,  "  Seven  Stars,"  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush. 

Made  Qr.-Mstr.-Sergt.  May  26, 1900,  vice  NicoU,  Sergt.  Left  ill  at 
Vrede,  Nov.,  1900.    Invalided  home.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6246  Hatfer,  A.  E.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  m/U.,  c,'o  Mrs.  Smith,  96,  Melody 
Road,  Wandsworth  Common. 

Officer's  Servant  from  beginning  of  our  campaign.  Old  Regular, 
Idth  Hussars.    Went  home  Jan.,  1901. 
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4232  Hall,  8.  E.,  Tpr.,  Gun  Seotion,  son  of  Mn.  Hall,  110,  Fwhatua  Boad, 

New  Southgate,  London,  N. 

Corpl.  Qon  Section  vice  Evans.  Sergt.  Gun  8ecilon«  May  11, 19Q1, 
vice  Evans.  Commission  Lieut.,  Ficksborg,  March  5,  1901.  Bodi 
with  a  Section  of  84th  Company.  Remained  to  join  the  New 
Yeomanry.  Promoted  Captain,  July,  1901.  Ezperienoe  in  Bechouft- 
land  Border  Police,    tft  KiUed  m  action  at  Tweefontein,  Deo.  85, 190L 

6257  Harmer,  J.,  Tpr. 

Corpl.,  Maitland.  Sergt.,  May  25, 1900.  f  WcmtuUd  in  l^g,  mu 
Middlesex  Kopje,  Klip  Nek,  Jane  13,  1900.  Invalided  home  sad 
obtained  a  Commission  in  Police  or  New  I.Y.  and  returned  to  Sootk 
Africa.    Now  in  Drisooll's  Scouts.    Old  Regular,  19th  HosMn. 

6280  HaywftFd,  E.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  IV.,  25,  Hurstway  Street,  Notiing  HOL 

Transferred  to  Military  Police  and  detached  to  16ih  Brigade  oa 
General  Campbell's  Brigade  Staff,  June  10,  1900.  Fell  ill  for  two 
months  at  end  of  campaign,  but  returned  with  Company  frooi 
Harrismith  on  board  ss.  Manchester  Merchant^  July  18,  1901.  Old 
Artilleryman.    Eleven  years  in  India. 

6848  Heenan,  Olaade  R^ Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  1, 9,  Clifton  Gardena,  Twickanhaa. 
t  Wounded  at  Fouriesburg  Mill  in  bioepe,^  February  90, 1901 ;  aks 
shot  through  his  hat.  Rejoined  Company  as  soon  as  wound  wu 
healed  at  Modderpoort,  March  31, 1901.  Remained  at  Harrismith  to 
join  New  I.Y.  and  obtained  a  Commission,  Gaaette,  Aug.  S3, 190L 
Survived  Tweefontein. 

6466  Hely,  Ernest,  Tpr.,  83,  South  Street,  Thurloe  Square,  8.W. 

Lanoe-Corpl.  Captured  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  25, 1900.  defarij 
escaped  from  Boer  prison  at  Nooitgedacht.  Joined  Gordon's  Cavalij 
Brigade  S.E.  of  Middleburg.  Obtained  a  Commiasion  in  aooth« 
corps.    Promoted  Captain,  &c. 

6281  Hearne,  P.,  Tpr.,  Royal  Hotel,  Aldershot. 

Left  Vredo  for  Standerton  with  Cowan.  Returned  to  Compaaj 
with  Cowan  vid  Ladysmith  to  Bethleham,  Sept.  25,  1900.  Lsfi 
Company  for  home  Nov.,  1900. 

6878  HeFFing,  W.,  Tpr.,  Crews  Hill,  Clay  Hill,  Enfield. 

Officer's  Servant.    Rode  in  Firing  Lino  for  a  short  while. 

6282  Hioka,  k.  D^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  Euston  Tavern,  73,  Euston  Bead, 
London,  N.W. 

Assistant  Cook.  Rode  in  Firing  Line  for  a  few  months.  OfBeer*! 
Servant.  Returned  home  with  details  vid  Bethlehem  and  HarriimitL, 
Juno,  1901.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6379  Hobbl,  E.  L^  Saddler,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  Mahnesbury,  Wilta. 

Saddler  to  34th  Company.  Occasionally  rode  in  Firing  Lone.  Old 
Regular,  18th  Hussars.  Fell  ill  at  Harrismith  Deo.,  1900,  and  wu 
invalided  home. 

6288  Holmes,  G^  Corpl.,  late  of  Chingford,  Essex. 

Fell  ill  in  April  or  May,  and  was  detached  from  84th  and  attarhrl 
to  another  Company.  ^  KiUed  in  action  at  Kroonstad,  July  85, 1900. 
Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 
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6347  HomMttle,  A.  A.,  Trumpeter,  F.  Sect.  n/IV/II.,  WftllerBOote,  Up- 
minster,  Essex. 

Left  ill  Jan.,  1901.  Invalided  home.  Obtained  temporary  Oom- 
mission  in  Bemoonts  Dept. 

HonMy  Dr.,  Poplar  Hospital. 
Battalion  Staff  Surgeon. 

?  Howletty  Oorpl.,  F.  Sect.  HI.,  73,  Wandsworth  Road,  Vauzhall. 

Left  Company  at  Maitland,  April,  1900.  Old  Middlesex  Go.  Yeoman. 

6863  Hunt,  John,  Tpr.,  10,  Lillie  Boad,  S.  Kensington. 

Assistant  Butcher.  Bode  in  ranks  for  a  period.  Water-cart 
driver.  Transferred  to  Gun  Section.  Bemained  with  and  came 
home  with  the  Company  on  ss.  Manchester  Merchant,  July  18, 1901. 

6286  Ingram,  T.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  1,  Lewes  Crescent,  Brighton. 

t  Accident€Uly  toounded  in  the  leg  by  cartridges  exploding  in  the 
camp  fire,  May,  1900,  at  Leeuwfontein.  Went  into  hospital  at 
Thaba  N'chu,  seven  weeks  at  Bloemfontein,  went  down  to  Cape  Town, 
joined  details,  returned  to  front  with  drafts  to  Lindley,  Kroonstad, 
Bethlehem,  in  action  at  Bulfontein  and  Schlacter's  Nek.  With 
Macdonald's  Brigade  at  Naauwpoort  Nek.  Bejoined  Company  at 
Harrismith,  Aug.  6, 1900.  Left  Company  by  special  permit  for  home, 
Nov.,  1900. 

6284  Iiard,  Alt,  Tpr.,  Essex  Wharf,  Lea  Bridge,  Clapton. 

Drove  the  Company  Waggon  from  Maitland  to  Nov.,  1900.  Joined 
Firing  Line,  f  Severely  wounded  in  arm  near  Senekal,  January  2, 
1901,  and  could  not  rejoin.    Left  for  Winburg,  Jan.  11, 1901. 

6867  Jaooby,  Henry,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  m/n.,  18,  Aldermanbury,  London, 
E.C.,  or  Greenheys,  Manchester. 

Left  ill  at  Senekal,  Jan.  11, 1901.  Bejoined  Company  June  9, 1901, 
and  returned  with  Company  on  board  ss.  Manchester  Merchant, 
July  18,  1901.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

'^6818  Kelsey,  J.  H^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  lY/n.,  210,  Evering  Boad,  Upper 
Clapton,  London. 

In  Firing  Line  till  late  in  campaign.  Acted  as  Cook  to  Company 
for  two  months  vice  J.  Edwards,  April  7, 1901.  Betumed  home  with 
the  Company  on  board  ss.  Manchester  Merchant,  July  18, 1901. 

Kennard,  E«  CL  H.,  Lieut.,  Grenadier  Guards. 

Lieut.,  Section  n.,  84th  Co.,  Army  List,  Feb.  8, 1900.  f  Wounded 
in  the  face  and  leg  at  Senekal,  May  25, 1900.  Invalided  home  from 
Winburg.   Late  Lieut.  Grenadier  Guards.    Etonian.    Matabele  Medal. 

6812  Kirby,  G.,  Corpl.,  8,  Wiesbaden  Boad,  Stoke  Newington. 

Left  Company  for  home  at  Harrismith  in  October,  1900.  Old 
Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

2291  Langley,  P.,  Begt.  Qr.-Mstr.-Sergt.-Major,  1,  Cathcart  Boad,  South 
Kensington. 

Battalion  Staff,  not  in  Firing  Line.  Old  Begular,  17th  Lancers. 
Twenty-three  years'  service.  Zulu  War.  Medal.  Eleven  years  in 
India.  Obtained  Hon.  Commission  as  Qr.-Mstr.,  1901.  Benudned  in 
Harrismith  to  join  New  I.Y.    Captured  at  Tweefontein  and  ieleaied« 
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6815  Lee,  F.  J.  B^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I.,  Fairfield  West,  Kiiigifton-oii.ThaiiiiiL 
Prisoner  at  Senekal,  May  25,   1900.    Betumed  to  Company  at 
Bethlehem,  Sept.  25,  1900.    Left  iU  at  Harrismith,  Nov.,  1900.  and 
invalided  home.    Old  Middlesex  Go.  Yeoman. 

6852  Lee,  T.,  Tpr.,  Mrs.  Lee,  1,  Clarence  Road,  Bohemia,  St.  Leooaids> 
on-Sea,  Sussex. 

Prisoner  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  25,  1900.  Betomed  to  Company 
at  Bethlehem,  Sept.  25, 1900.  Much  weakened  by  imprisonment  st 
Nooitgedacht.  Company  Cook  for  a  short  while.  Caught  a  chill  si 
Clooolan,  April  2, 1901.    ^  Died  of  enteric  at  Fioksburg,  April  15, 190L 

6287  Lontfey,  T.  J^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  n/I.,  7,  Bedford  Boad,  Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Left  Company  at  Harrismith,  Nov.,  1900.    Invalided. 

6288  Lum,  Wm.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  in/n.,  857,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Left  Company  ill  at  EEarrismith,  invalided  home,  Nov.,  1900.  Old 
Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

?  Maekay,  Sergt. 

Left  Company  at  Knightsbridge,  Feb.,  1900,  and  joined  ranks  of 
85th  Company. 


6889  Marriott,  T^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  IV/n.,  c/o  J.  Marriott,  The 
Lincoln. 

Company  Butcher.  Assistant  Division  Butcher.  Betomed  to 
Firing  Line  as  Trooper,  Feb.  17, 1901,  at  Harrismith,  and  oame  bone 
with  the  Company  on  board  ss.  Manehegter  Merchant,  July,  18, 1901. 

4227  McDonnell,  J.  R.,  Tpr.,  Bydons,  Bydens  Park,  Walton-<m-Thaoiet. 
Appointed  on  Military  Police.    Left  as  M.  P.  at  Beita,  on  Oct.  13, 
1900.    Rejoined  Company  at  Beits,  Dec.  7, 1900.    Obtained  a  Gem- 
mission  and  left  Company  at  Elands  River  Bridge,  Jan.  83, 1901,  to 
join  Police. 

6290  Mollwraith,  J.  O,  Sergt.,  F.  Sect.  IV/IL,  son  of  A.    McDwrsith, 
Esq.,  Campbellfield,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Reverted   voluntarily  at  Maitland  in  April,  1900.     Captured  st 
Senekal  Kopje,  May  25,  1900.    Returned  to  Firing  Line  at  Hani 
smith,  Oct.  14,  1900.    Left  iU  at  Reitz,  Dec.  7,  1900.    »{•  Dimi  d 
enteric,  Dec.  17,  1900.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6291  Mollwraith,  J.  H.,  Corpl.,  F.  Sect.  lY/H.,  son  of  A.  McBwraitk. 

Esq.  (younger  brother  of  above  J.  C). 

Reverted  voluntarily  at  Maitland,  April,  1900.  Left  ill  at  Stcrk- 
fontein,  Jan.  5,  1901,  for  hospital.  ^  Died  of  entorio  at  Wlnboif , 
Jan.  22, 1901.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6259  MoKeohnie,  G^  Tpr.,  F.  IIIII.,  8,  WbeUoch  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
Servant  to  Capt.  Brune.    Left  Company  when  Capt.  Brone  kf:. 
Jan.  25,  1901.    Not  in  Firiug  Line.    Experience  in  Morocoo.    Tempo- 
rary  Commission  in  New  I.  Y.,  1902. 

6381  Meek,  F.  W.,  Farrier  Sorgt.,  Church  Qroen,  Romsoy,  Hanta. 

Captured  at  Senekal,  May  25,  1900.  Went  home  on  releass  o 
August.    Old  Regular. 
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6868  Melkle,  J.  H^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  m/n.,  LoohUbo,  Jeunond,  NewoMtle- 
on-Tyne. 

Left  Oompftny  ill  at  Thaba-Patsohoa  for  Bloamfonteln,  March  SB, 
1901.  Betomed  to  Harrismith,  bat  came  home  with  detaili,  July, 
1901.    Old  Middlesex  Go.  Yeoman. 

Mitford,  W.  Kenyon,  CM.Q^  PitshiU,  Petworth,  Sussex. 

Oolonel  of  11th  Battalion  I.Y.  from  January  90, 1900,  to  August, 
1900.  Went  home,  September,  1900.  Mentioned  in  Lord  Boberts's 
List,  Sept.  4, 1901.  (Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  Sept.  27,  1901.  Lieut. -Colonel.  Medals:  A^han,  Jubilee, 
and  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Late  8th  Hussars.  Colonel  of 
the  Middlesex  Co.  Yeomanry. 

6368  Morgan,  J.  6.  Y.  D.,  Tpr.,  m/n.,  Effingham  House,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Corpl.jSenekal,  May  26th.    f  TFouikied  in  face  and  shoulder,  Nov.  19, 

1900,  near  Newmarket.  Inyalided  home  from  Harrismith,  Nov.  90, 1900. 

6317  Morgan,  R^  Tpr.,  158,  Bow  Boad,  E. 

Corpl.  vice  Grumley,  Sergt.  Left  iU  at  Willow  Grange,  July  28, 
1900.  Betumed  at  Harrismith,  August  7, 1900.  Left  ill  again,  and 
finally  joined  details  at  Bethlehem  until  Juno,  1901.  South  African 
experience,  previously. 

6816  Morris,  L.  A.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  lY/H.,  7,  Trftngham  Mansions,  Earls 
Court  Square,  S.W. 

Broke  his  arm  when  his  horse  fell,  near  Newmarket,  Nov.  19, 1900. 
Livalided  home  from  Harrismith,  Nov.  80, 1900.  Old  Middlesex  Co. 
Yeoman. 

6399  Morris,  W^  Tpr.,  m.,  8,  Bingcroft  Street,  Highbury,  N. 

Left  at  Maitland  as  Base  Storeman,  March  80, 1900.  Old  Begular. 
Medal  and  two  clasps  for  Soudan,  '84;  was  at  **  Ahn  Klea." 
Promoted  Stafi-Sergeant. 

6248  Mnstehln,  J.,  Tpr.,  Appletree  Yard,  St.  James',  S.W. 

Detached  from  Company  to  become  General  Bundle's  orderly,  and 
held  the  appointment  until  the  Company  went  home,  July,  1901. 
Old  Begular. 

6818  Mancarrow,  8.  H.,  Corpl.,  F.  Sect.  IV.,  228,  Stockwell  Boad,  Brixton. 
Beverted  April  12, 1900.    Did  not  go  to  the  front,  left  Company  on 
the  way  up.    On  Military  Bailways  subsequently. 

6260  Mapier,  Basil,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  m/n.,  son  of  Honble.  Mark  Napier, 
Puttenden  Manor,  Lingfield,  Surrey. 

Promoted  Corpl.  in  Enightsbridge  Barracks,  Jan.,  1900.  Sergt.  at 
Senekal,  May  26,  1900.  Commission,  Harrismith,  Dec.  1,  1900. 
f  Wounded,  wrist  and  stomach,  outside  Senekal,  Dec.  27,  1900. 
P^t  Died  of  woimds  at  Senekal,  Dec.  28, 1900.  Buried  in  the  Senekal 
Cemetery,  next  to  Dalbiac. 

Mewnham,  Charles  0.,  Auchindinny  House,  Milton  Bridge,  Midlothian. 
Indian  address — Nowgong,  Central  India,  VI.  Bengal  Cavalry. 

Lieut.  84th  Co.  Led  the  reorganised  Sect.  n.  from  Klip  Nek, 
Jime  18,  1900.  Left  the  Company  under  order  to  return  to  India  at 
Harrismith,  Nov.  2,  1900.  Captain  of  6th  Bengal  Cavalry,  Central 
Provinces,  India.  Medal  for  Tirah  Campaign ;  three  clasps. 
Appointed  to  the  Indian  Coronation  Contingent  1902. 
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eon  mimO^  W^  Bet^.  G2,  Penyiiie^  Boad,  Pteaons  Bead,  WjOhmm, 


Giiptared  1^  Seoekml  Kopje,  lifty  S5, 1900.  Smh^  a4  BMUehcm, 
O.R.C.  Appointed  Sezgft.  in  ehaige  ol  LY.  lione  for  Diwvdan,  1900. 
Beniained  1^ HftRiflniih nntilJnne,  190L  Old MMdlmwr Oo, Y< 


4961  Intty  6.  J^  Tpr.,  55,  Hsrewood  Road,  Fnlham. 

Went  into  Hoq^ital,  did  not  get  to  the  front.    No  intormatinn 

4999  Oppa,  JL,  Tpr.,  Qun  Section.    Pftmber,  Bedngstoke. 

Transierzed  m  Tpr.  to  34th  Co.    Left  ill  at  Ficksbug.  June  90, 

1900.  Afterwards  rejoined  84th  Firing  Line.  Inyalided  home  from 
Harriflmith,  Dec.,  1900. 

6319  OsTFj,  B.  CL,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  9,  Defonport  SisMt,  Hjda 
Park,  W. 

CorpL,  May  95,  1900,  SenekaL  Signaller  of  Battalion  Travelled 
in  Anstralia,  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  &c.  InTalided  home  at  Harri- 
amith,  Dec.,  1900. 

6856  PalnePy  A.  P.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  IV/II.,  Seaton,  Devon. 

GommiBBion  Oct.  19, 1900.    f  SUghOff  vf<mnd§d  at  Briipaa,  Jan.  6, 

1901.  Thrice  shot  through  clothes,  Beitpan,  Jan.  6,  and  Fooriee. 
bnrg  Mill,  Feb.  90,  1901.  Left  Oompany  at  Thaba  Patachoa, 
Warringham  Store,  March  17,  1901.  Joined  8.  Afrioaa  Poliee  at 
Bloemfontein.  Promoted  Captain  in  8.A.C.  In  Lord  Boberts't  list 
of  Beoommendations  for  Meritorions  Services,  Sept.  4,  1901.  Cgdi- 
pcuiion  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order,  Sept.  97, 1901,  Qawkte. 
Bemained  in  South  Africa.  Belinquished  his  I.Y.  CommiidaB, 
Gasette,  of  Aug.  98, 1901.  Experience  in  U.  S.,  British  Cotombia, 
and  Australia. 

6961  Paparritop,  P.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  m/I.,  988,  Bury  New  Boad,  Kgher 
Broughton,  Manchester.  Bemained  in  Firing  Line  vrith  Company 
throughout  the  Campcdgn.  Bemained  at  Elandsfontein  on  the 
Company's  way  home,  Jime  16, 1901,  to  join  a  new  Company  of  Police. 
Old  Begular,  10th  Hussars.    Experience  in  Greece. 

6320  Patenon,  W.,  Tpr.,  87,  Westor  Boad,  Putney,  S.W. 

Appointed  Assistant  under  Sergt.  NicoU  at  the  I.Y.  Stores  at 
Harrismith  from  August,  1900.  Now  in  Corps  of  Banchen  at 
Pretoria. 

9848  Peaeoeky  E.,  Begt.  Sergt.-Major,  8,  Gunter  Grove,  Fulham,  S.W. 
Battalion  Staff.    Betumed  with  details,  July,  1901.    Old  Begular, 
8th  Hussars.    Permanent    Staff  of    Middlesex  County  Yeomanry, 
Butland  Yard. 

PeaeoekOy  CL  L^  Lieut.  Gun  Section. 

Formerly  Boyal  Artillery.  Subsequently  Staff  and  Base  aj^oint- 
ments.  Scarcely  anything  to  do  with  Company  84.  Now  Second  in 
Command  of  New  Imperial  Yeomanry  Battalion. 

6950  PePFy,  R-  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  III.,  96,  QueensUnd  Boad,  HoUoway,  N. 
Old  Begular.    Left  ill  at  Thaba  N'chu,  May,  1900.    Did  not  reach 
the  fnmt.    Offloer's  Servant. 
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6d62  PhUippt,  H.  D.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  lU/U.,  2k,  HftverhiU  Boad,  Balliun, 
S.W. 

111,  enteric,  Ficksborg,  Feb.,  1901.  Promoted  Ck>rpl.  at  Fickaburg, 
April  14,  1901.  Sergt.  in  new  Imperial  Yeomanry.  Remained  in 
8.A.  SorviTed  Tweefontein.  Returned  home,  June,  1902.  Ex- 
perience :  3}  years  in  India ;  4  years  in  South  Africa. 

6361  PyeoFofI,  J.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  m.,  Winchester  Road,  Worthing. 

Officer's  Servant  to  Lieut.  Wallis  from  Knightsbridge  Barracks, 
becoming  detached  for  that  purpose,  but  rejoined  the  Firing  Line 
and  rode  with  Company  for  some  time.    Left  ill,  Jan.,  1901. 

6294  Ralll,  E.  L.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  2,  Park  Street,  London,  W. 

Promoted  Gorpl.,  Dec.  10,  1900.  f  Wounded  in  night  attack,  in 
forearm,  April  8/4,  1901.  Rode  in  Firing  line  again  as  soon  as 
wound  was  healed.  Remained  with  Company  throughout  campaign 
but  took  private  passage  home,  July,  1901.    Etonian. 

6328  Reid,  W.  H.,  Bugler,  46,  Harlington  Road,  London. 

Did  not  go  to  the  front.  Invalided.  Attached  to  Maitland  Base 
Depdt,  April  1,  1900.  Embarked  for  England,  June  11,  1900.  Old 
Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6261  Riohftrdi,  T.  W.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  III/II.,  The  Chaloots,  England  Lane, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

Taken  Prisoner  at  Senekal,  May  26,  1900.  Rejoined  Company 
on  release  at  Bethlehem,  Sept.  26,  1900.  Officer's  Servant,  but 
always  rode  in  the  Firing  Line.  Returned  with  Company  on 
board  ss.  Manchester  MercJiant,  July  18,  1901.  Cavalryman  short 
time. 

6468  Ridget  T.  J.,  Tpr.,  2,  Montague  Place,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Left  at  Bloemfontein,  May  2,  1900.  Rejoined  at  Senekal,  and 
invalided  from  Klip  Nek,  June,  1900.    Experience  in  Australia. 

6864  Rhodeiy  6.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  n/I.,  next  of  kin,  mother  (Mrs.  Lange, 
Siddons  House,  Clarence  Gate,  N.W.). 
^  Killed  in  acHon,  Cornells  River,  Nov.  6, 1900. 

6296  Roberts,  A.  0.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  II.,  9  &  10,  Pancras  Lane,  Queen 
Street,  E.C. 

Left  at  Bloemfontein,  May  2,  1900.  Rejoined  Company  at  Senekal, 
May  28,  1900.  Made  Corpl.,  July  23,  1900.  Left  iU  at  Thaba 
Patschoa  (Warringhams*  Store),  March  28,  1901.  Rejoined  Company 
at  Ficksburg,  April  16, 1901.  Promoted  Sergt.,  April,  1901.  Returned 
with  details,  June,  1901.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6361  RobePtMn,  R.  W^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  III.,  28,  Broad  Street,  Peterhead. 
Captured,  Senekal  Kopje,  May  26, 1900.    Released  and  remained  at 
Pretoria  for  rest  of  campaign. 

6337  Robimon,  A.  E^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  m/II.,  c/o  Mrs.  Browne,  23,  St. 
Aubyn's  Road,  Upper  Norwood. 

Cook  to  Company  at  Maitland.  Officer's  Servant  and  Mess  Cook. 
Not  in  Firing  Line.  Invalided  home,  Jan.,  1901.  Old  Middlesex  Co. 
Yeoman. 
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6822  RoUePy  0.  CL,  Company  Sergt.-Major,  Tadly,  Basiiigrtoke. 

Mentioned  in  despatciies.  Beoommended  by  General  Bundle  te  a 
V.O.  and  Commission  after  Senekal  Kopje,  May  35,  1900.  Gommla- 
gion  oonfinned  at  Klip  Nek,  July,  1900.  Went  home  from  Hani- 
smith  Not.  1,  1900.  Lord  Roberts's  List  of  Beoommflndatlons  lor 
Meritorious  Services,  Sept.  4,  1901.  Distinguished  Oonduot  Medal, 
Gazette,  Sept.  27,  1901.  Mentioned  in  General  Bundle's  Farewell 
Speech  coupled  with  Dalbiao,  Harrismith,  June  13,  1901.  With 
Thornton  made  a  most  gallant  capture  of  a  Boer  at  Bethlehem, 
Sept.  22,  1900.  Formerly  Sergt.-Major  in  Old  Middleee»  Co. 
Yeomanry  of  twenty  years'  service.  Now  Captain  in  Middleeez  Co. 
I.Y.    E^^rience  in  Australia,  Peru,  and  Argentine. 

6827  Boott,  Erie  Clement,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  IV/n.,  15,  Wobuzn  Square, 
London.  W.O. 

Fell  ill  of  enteric  at  Vrede,  Nov.,  1900,  and  InTalided  home. 
Experience  in  United  States. 

6262  Beoity  F.  W.,  CorpL,  F.  Sect.  I.,  made  Sergt.  Sect.  IV.,  Henbuxy 
Manor,  Wimbome,  Dorset. 

Sergt.,  Maitland,  April,  1900.  Captured  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  85, 
1900.  Betumed  to  Firing  Line  at  Harrismith,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
t  Woundsd  in  arm  at  Cornells  Biver,  Nov.  20,  1900.  Invalided 
home  from  Harrismith,  Nov.  30,  1900.  Late  Lieut.  Soote  Greys. 
Experience  in  Australia  three  years.    Etonian. 

6389  Boott,  T.  Alliion,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  Il/n.,  son  of  T.  H.  Soott,  Esq., 
Grove  House,  Filey,  Yorks. 

Orderly  to  Major  Dalbiac  untU  May  25, 1900.  Left  ill  of  enterie  at 
Winburg  Hospital,  Dec.  24,  1900.  tft  Died  of  enteric  at  Winbuig, 
Dec.  30, 1900. 

6296  BhellSf  F.  W.,  Sergt.,  Sect.  I.,  late  of  Orpington,  Kent. 

tft  Killed  in  action  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  25,  1900.  Sergt.  in  old 
Middlesex  Co.  Yeomanry.    Experience  in  Australia. 

4242  Bhlpley,  T.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  n.,  Cobham  Stud  Farm,  Surrey. 
Staff  Servant.    Invalided  home,  November,  1900. 

6461  Smart,  Percy  John,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  IV.  (brother  of  F.  Smart),  High 

Street,  Steyning,  Sussex. 

Entered  Gun  Section  from  34th  ranks  just  after  joining  Company. 
Bemained  with  Gun  Section  until  Thaba  Patschoa  (Warringham 
Store),  whore  he  took  enteric  fever  and  ^  Died  April  15,  1901. 

6326  Smyth,  F.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  II/I.,  24,  Monmouth  Boad,  Weetbonme 
Grove,  Bayswater. 

Left  Company  very  ill,  October,  1900.  Latterly  Doctor's  Servant. 
Invalided  home,  Jan.,  1901.  Experience :  Four  years  in  S.  Africa ; 
Mining  Experience  at  Johannesburg. 

4249  Stephen,  W.  A.,  Tpr.,  Gun  Section,  62,  Queonsgate,  Kensington. 

Left  Gun  Section  in  March,  1901,  at  Warringham,  very  ill  of 
enteric.    Invalided  home  from  Harrismith,  May  or  June,  1901. 

?  Stewart,  attached  Imperial  Yeomanry  **  Scout." 
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6894  StilFgMil,  0.,  Tpr. 

No  infonnAiion.  Not  in  Firing  Line  of  84ih.  Left  at  liaitland. 
Old  ^ddleeex  Go.  Yeoman. 

6802  ThoPiiioii,  CL,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  1,  Mount  Street,  London,  W. 

Promoted  Lance-GorpL  (Senekal),  May  S6,  1900.  f  Wounds  in 
forearm  near  Newmarket,  Nov.  7,  1900.  Invalided  home  from 
Harrismith,  Nov.  SO,  1900.  With  Roller  he  captored  a  Boer  nnder 
very  gallant  circumstances  at  Bethlehem,  Sept.  22, 1900.  Travelled 
in  several  countries.    Rugby  and  Cambridge.    Double  Blue. 

6848  TomliilyR.,  Sergt.,  G.  Sect,  m.,  18,  Abingdon  Villas,  Kensington,  W. 
Captured  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  25, 1900.    Went  home,  embarked 
for  England,  Oct.  26, 1900.    Old  Regular.    Corpl.  of  the  Blues. 

6888  Tomllmon,  T.  J.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  IV/n.,  Aden  Hall,  Durham. 

Transferred  to  Qun  Section.  Left  Company  ill  at  Harrismith, 
Nov.,  1900.  Remained  a  short  while  as  detail  at  Harrismith  and 
joined  another  branch  of  service.  ESzperience  in  Klondyke  and 
Canada. 

6297  Unwin,  R^  Tpr.,  late  of  Santiago,  Chili.  Son  of  Qeo.  Unwin,  Esq., 
Heldersley,  Spencer  Road,  Buxton. 

^  KUled  in  action  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  26, 1900.  A  short  time 
Lieut,  in  Chilian  Army.    Bom  and  educated  in  Chili. 

Wake,  Capt. 

Lieut.  Sect.  II.  Co.  84,  for  a  short  while  at  Knightsbridge,  in 
charge  of  the  test  shooting.  Ordered  to  rejoin  his  old  Regiment,  10th 
Hussars. 

6880  Walker,  Geo.  Alien,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  154,  Eastern  Road,  Brighton, 
t  Wounded  in  arm  at  Fouriesburg  Mill  on  Feb.  20, 1901.  Rode  in 
ranks  a  week  after,  but  was  taken  ill  of  rheumatism  at  Warringham 
Store  (Thaba  Patschoa).  Invalided  for  Bloemfontein  and  home  on 
March  28, 1901.  Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman.  Experience  in  Canada 
six  years,  Australia  two  years,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

6299  Walker,  M.  0.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I.,  20,  Queensgate  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  W. 

Captured  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  25, 1900.  Rejoined  Company  at 
Bethlehem,  Sept.  25, 1900.  Sergt.-Major  Cowan's  Clerk  for  period. 
Corpl.  at  Ficksburg,  March  80, 1901.  Left  Company  at  Fouriesburg 
in  charge  of  kits  on  May  27, 1901.  Left  Harrismith  for  home  with 
details,  June,  1901. 

?  Wallii,  Farrier-Seigt.,  F.  Sect.  m. 

Joined  84th  Co.  as  Farrier-Sergt.,  but  obtained  a  Vet.  Lieut. 's 
CommisBJon  at  Knightsbridge,  Feb.,  1900.  Promoted  Vet.  Capt.  In 
charge  of  the  Remount  Department  of  Brigade.  Experience  in 
Canada.  Remained  at  the  front,  and  was  commended  in  Lord 
Kitchener's  despatch,  Juno  28,  1902. 

Walsh,  Hob.  G.  W. 

Lieut.  Sect.  I.  d4th  Co.,  Army  List,  Feb.  8,  1900.  Taken  ill  at 
Bester's  Flats,  May  22,  1900,  and  invalided  home.  Late  Lieut. 
Grenadier  Guards. 
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6368  Walton,  H^  Tpr.,  9,  Grove  Cottages,  Manor  Street,  Chelsea. 
Capt.  Walsh's  Servant.    Left  at  Bester's  Flats,  May  SS,  1900. 

6298  Webster,  G.,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect,  m.,  Lynthorpe  House,  West  Norwood, 
t  Wounded  in  leg,  Senekal  Town,  May  25, 1900.    Bode  up  woonded 
to  top  of  kopje.    Invalided  home.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

4246  Weedon,  F.  J.,  Shoeing  Smith,  F.  Sect,  m/n.,  2,  Randolph  Mewi, 

Maida  Hill,  W. 

Captured  at  Senekal  Kopje,  May  25, 1900.  Returned  to  Company 
at  Bethlehem,  Sept.  25, 1900.  Left  ill  at  Senekal  for  Winburg,  Jan.  2, 
1901.    Left  for  Winburg  from  Senekal,  Jan.  11, 1901.    Invftlided  home. 

4247  Weedon,  H^  Shoeing  Smith,  F.  Sect.  L  (brother  of  above),  2,  Ran- 
dolph Mews,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

Farrier-Sergt.,  vice  Meek  taken  prisoner.  May  25, 1900.  Left  ill  at 
Ficksburg,  May,  1901. 

6416  Weiiberg,  Harry,  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  III.,  2,  The  Mansiona,  Bramham 
Ghbrdens,  S.W. 

t  Wounded  at  Senekal  Kopje  in  arm,  May  25, 1900.  Rejoined  the 
Company  at  Harrismith,  Oct.  22, 1900.  Returned  with  Company  on 
board  ss.  Mancheeter  Merchant,  July  18, 1901. 

6829  WUihin,  E.  Y.  (junr.),  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  Elsinora,  Dyke  Road, 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

Brother  of  above.  Remained  with  Company  and  returned  with 
Company  on  board  ss.  Manchester  Merchant,  July  18, 1901.  Tunic 
pocket  shot  through  at  Fouriesburg,  Feb.  20,  1901.  Old  Middleeer 
Co.  Yeoman. 

6828  WiUhin,  T.  J.  (senr.),  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  Elsinore,  Dyke  Road, 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

Fell  from  horse  at  Klip  Nek;  hurt.  Remained  with  Company 
and  returned  with  Company  on  board  ss.  Ma$iche9ier  Mmrekant, 
July  18,  1901.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6800  Wilson,R.T^  Tpr.,  F.  Sect.  I/I.,  5,  Northcote  Road,  St.  Margaret's- 
on-Thames,  Middlesex. 

Officer's  Servant  on  Staff.  Joined  Firing  Line,  Sept.,  1900.  Lefi 
ill  at  Reitz,  Nov.,  1900.    Invalided  home.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

6877  Wood,  F^  Sergt.-Cook   on  Battalion   Staff,   "  Gardeners*  Arms." 
Ingleton  Street,  Brixton. 

Ill  of  dysentery  and  enteric  at  Harrismith.  ^  Died  there,  Dec.  27, 
1900.    Old  Regular.    Old  Middlesex  Co.  Yeoman. 

GUN  SECTION  ATTACHED  TO  84th  COMPANY. 

Paaoocke,  Lieut.,  see  Index  84th  Company  names. 

4821  Baker,  H.  G^  Tpr.    Left  early. 

4256  BiekertOB,  W^  Tpr.,  84,  Calthorpo  Street,  W.C.    Left  at  RaiU  ill. 

4261  Burt,  H.,  Tpr.,  88,  Church  Street,  Soho.    Left  early. 

4255  Gampball,  M.,  Tpr.       „ 
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4341  Oaany,  H^  Tpr.,  see  Index  of  84th  Oompuiy  namef. 

4343  Day,  H^  Tpr., 

4340  Dixon,  W.  6^  Sergt.,     „ 

4384  EYani,  J.,  L.-Gorpl.,     ,, 

4407  Fawoett,  J.      „  >h  ^>^  of  enteric. 

4382  Hall,  8.  E.,      II       see  Index  of  84th  Compuiy  names. 

4864  Lukey,  F.,  Corpl.    Left  early. 

4339  Oppe,  A.,  Tpr.,  see  Index  of  84th  Oompany  names. 

6461  Bmart,  P.,  Tpr., 

4349  Stephen,  W.,  Tpr.,       „ 

4893  Wood,  A.    Left  early. 

4368  Wynn,  M.  0. 


BATTALION   STAFF  AND  SERVANTS  NOT  BIDING  IN  FIBING 

LINE. 

3848  Peacoek,  B.,  Begt.  Sergt. -Major,  see  Index  of  84th  Company  names. 

3391  Lan^y,  F.,  Begt.  Qr.-Mstr.-Sergt.-Major,  see  Index  of  84th  Com- 
pany names. 

6877  Wood,  F.,  Sergt.-Cook.    ^{^  Died.    See  Index  of  34th  Company  names. 

6411  Anthony,  W.,  Tpr.,  13,  Queen's  Road,  Peckham,  see  Index  of  84th 
Company  names. 

4336  Davy,  A.,  Tpr.,  8,  Redcar  Street,  Highgate.    CoL  Mitford's  Groom. 
Betumed  with  details. 

6806  Hides,  E.,  Tpr.,  detached,  Officer's  Servant,  Orderly  Boom  Sezgt. 
Temporary  Commission  as  Qr.-Mstr.  in  new  I.Y. 

3737  Hillier,  T.,  Tpr.,  detached.    No  information. 

4369  James,   M.,  Tpr.,   Lockerley   Hall,  Bomsey,   Hants.     Detached. 
Servant  to  Captain  Dalgetty. 

4348  Jonei,  R^  Tpr.,  149a,  Clapham  Boad,  S.W.    Left  early.    Clerk, 
Orderly  Boom. 

6465  Lane,  W.,  Tpr.,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Nottingham.    Colonel's  Senrant. 
Came  home,  Aug.,  1900. 

4338  MeMollen,  J.,  Tpr.,  detached.    No  information. 

4353  Pember,J«,  Tpr.,  Stagsden  House,  Bournemouth.  Detached,  servant. 

6851  PyeerofI,  J^  Tpr.,  see  Index  of  34th  Company  names. 

4366  Phillips,    W.    Hn  Tpr.,    Clayfield   House,    Twyford,    Winchester. 
Detached.    Doctor's  Servant.    Left  early. 

6868  Ramshaw,  .R.,  Tpr.,  Hinchdiffe,  Durham.    Detached.    Cook   to 
Officers'  Mess.    »{<  Died  South  Africa. 
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6856  BkbMD,  H^  4,  Catherine  SIraei,  BnrWwgham  Gate.  Left  eerij. 
Berrant  to  (^.-lirtr. 

4368  Stadfli,  W.  H^  Tpr.,  118,  Wandsworth  Bridge  Boad.  Somelimt 
CoipL  in  Qr.-]ibtr.-8ecgt.'f  Department. 

3663  Tonlral],  H^  Tpr.,  1,  Eaton  Orove,  Wedmore  Street,  Uppo 
Hollc-^j.  Old  15th  Hnaears.  Offioer't  Servant  (to  Gaptains  WaUis 
and  BoUer).    Betnmed  with  latter. 

4368  Wyatt,  A.,  Tpr.,  Swinien,  Lichfield.    Detached. 

Goad,  Gorpl.    W.  Kent  man  attached  to  Battalion  SlafL    »{•  Diid 
of  enteric,  Elands  Biver  Bridge,  Jan.  33, 1901. 


HITS  IK  THE  d4TB  OOMPANY. 

1<B0W9  H.  H^  through  bandolier  and  belt,  Senekal,  May  85, 1900. 

W«liberg»  through  waterbottle  at  Senekal,  May  35, 1900. 

Omy,  through  tunio  and  ahirt  near  Newmarket,  Nor.  19, 1900. 

Bon^tOB,  graied  on  finger  by  ballet,  Senekal,  Deo.  16, 1900. 

BakoF  and  another  man  through  cloaks. 

Pfttmep,  throng  breeches  and  waterbottle  at  Bietpan,  Jan.  6, 1901. 
„  „      shoulder-strap  at  Fooriesborg  Ifill,  Feb.  30, 1901. 

Heenan,  through  hat  at  Fooriesborg  Mill,  Feb.  30, 1901. 

WIlahiB,  B.  Y«,  jonr.,  throogh  tonic  pocket  near  Foarieeborg,  Feb.  30, 19QL 


Aboot  twenty-five  horses  killed  in  action  by  bollets. 


Early  in  Febroary,  1901,  a  nomber  of  Infantry  of  the  Line  were 
recroited  into  their  Moimted  Infantry  Oompanies,  bot  for  tr^ning  par- 
poses  many  of  them  were  attached  to  the  varioos  I.Y.  Companies  ol  tba 
11th  Battalion.  Of  those  attached  to  S4th  Company  I  took  a  list,  bot 
foond  it  almost  ondecipherable  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  I  beliere  tbt 
following  to  be  almost  complete,  two  or  three  names  of  the  Woroeilen 
being  missing : — 

South  Staffordshire  Begiment  Infantry — Corpl.  Brierley,  Ptes.  Alsbory 
(woonded),  Baker  (died),  Curtis  (died),  Casey,  Cook,  Evans,  Haiding* 
Hartley,  Lawley  (died),  Shafer. 

Worcester  Begiment  Infantry — ? 


APPENDIX   III 
CASUALTIES  OP  THE  84th  CO.  I.  Y. 

Killsd  in  Action  or  Died  of  Wounds, 

DalbUo,  H.  S.,  Major,  May  26, 1900,  at  Senekal. 
Shells,  F.  W.,  Sergt.,  May  25, 1900,  at  Senekal. 
Unwin,  R.,  Tpr.,  May  25, 1900,  at  Senekal. 
Deane,  H.  S.,  Tpr.,  May  25, 1900,  at  Senekal. 
Grout,  G.  G.,  Tpr.,  June  18,  1900,  near  Klip  Drift  Nek. 
Holmes,  C,  Corp.  (detached),  July  25, 1900,  at  Kroonstad. 
Rhodes,  G.,  Tpr.,  November  6, 1900,  at  Cornells  River. 
Napier,  B.,  Lieut.,  December  28, 1900,  at  SenekaL 
Hall,  S.  E.,  Capt.,  December  25,  1901,  at  Tweefontein. 
Agnew,  H.  M.,  Lieut.,  December  25, 1901,  at  Tweefontein. 

Drownsd. 
Boughton,  J.  C,  Tpr.,  April  2, 1901,  at  Clocolan. 

Died  of  Sieknest — Enteric  where  not  othenoiee  stated. 

McDwraith,  J.  C,  Tpr.,  December  17, 1900,  at  Beits. 

Scott,  T.  A.,  Tpr.,  December  80,  1900,  at  Winburg. 

Fortescue,  C.  E.,  Tpr.,  January  2, 1901,  at  Winburg. 

Blyth,  W.  E.,  Tpr.,  January  12, 1901,  at  Winburg. 

Mollwraith,  J.  H.,  Tpr.,  January  22, 1901,  at  Winburg. 

Blount,  C.  W.,  Tpr.,  February  16, 1901,  at  Mooi  River. 

Lee,  T.,  Tpr.,  April  15, 1901,  Fioksburg. 

Smart,  P.,  Tpr.  (Gun  Sect.),  April  15, 1901,  at  Warringham's  Store. 

Bradley,  E.  A.,  Tpr.,  May  81, 1901,  at  Ficksburg. 

Fawcett,  J.  (Gun  Sect.),  detached,  particulars  not  to  hand. 

Died  of  Sickness — Enteric  where  not  otherwise  staled, 

Battauon  Statf  (attached  to  84th). 

Wood,  F.,  Sergt.  Cook,  Deo.  27, 1900,  at  Harrismith. 

Coad,  Corp.  (86th  Co.),  January  22, 1901,  at  Elands  River  Bridge. 

Ramshaw,  R.,  Tpr.  (detached),  particulars  not  to  hand. 
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Wounded  (34tli  Co.). 

Agnew,  H.  M.,  Corp.,  through  arm.  May  25, 1900,  at  Senekal. 

Webster,  G.,  Tpr.,  through  leg.  May  25,  1900,  at  Senekal. 

Weisberg,  H.,  Tpr.,  through  arm.  May  25,  1900,  at  Senekal. 

Kennard,  E.  C.  H.,  Lieut.,  through  face  and  leg.  May  25, 1900,  at  Senekal. 

Harmer,  J.,  Sergt.,  through  leg,  June  13, 1900,  near  Klip  Drift. 

Banks,  J.,  Tpr..  through  chest  over  heart,  June  13,  1900,  near  Klip  Drift. 

Barton,   F.   W.,   Corp.,  through  leg   and  shoulder,  Sept.  22,  1900,  it 

Bethlehem. 
Groome,  R.,  Tpr.,  through  hip,  Sept.  28, 1900,  at  Elandskop. 
Thornton,  C,  Corp.,  through  forearm,  Nov.  7, 1900,  near  Newmarket. 
Edwards,  J.,  Tpr.,  through  scalp,  Nov.  9, 1900,  near  Vrede. 
Morgan,  J.  G.  Y.  D.,  Corp.,  through  face  and  shoulder,  Not.  19, 1900,  near 

Newmarket. 
Gray,  F.  C,  Lieut.,  through  elbow,  Nov.  19, 1900,  near  Newmarket. 
Scott,  F.  W.  Sergt.,  through  forearm,  Nov.  20, 1900,  near  Comelis  Bivcr. 
Denman,  Lord  (then  Captain  of  85th  Co.),  through  kg,  Nov.  20, 1900,  Dfltr 

Comelis  River. 
Izard,  A.,  through  bone  of  arm,  January  2, 1901,  at  Senekal. 
Palmer,  A.  P.,  Lieut.,  slightly,  in  thigh,  January  6,  1901,  at  Rietpan. 
Heenan,  C.  R.,  Tpr.,  through  arm,  February  20, 1901,  near  Fcmrieibnrg. 
Walker,  G.  A.  Tpr.,  through  forearm,  February  20, 1901,  near  Fonriecbiug. 
Ralli,  E.  L.,  Corp.  through  forearm,  April 3-4  (night  attack),  near  QocolaiL 

Regular  Staffobds  M.  I.  (attached  to  34th  Co.  from  February,  1901). 

Wounded. 

Alsbury,  Pte.,  through  lungs,  February  18,  1901,  at  General's  Nek. 
(Unknown  name)  Pte.,  through  body,  February  19, 1901,  near  Foarietbois. 

Died  of  Sickness. 

Baker,  Pte.,  enteric,  particulars  unknown. 

Lawloy,  Pto.,  pneumonia,  March,  1901,  at  Warringham*s  Store. 

Curtis,  Pte,  enteric,  May  1,  1901,  at  Ficksburg. 

Captured  at  Senekal,  May  25, 1900. 


•fScott,  F.  W.,  Sergt. 
•♦Nicoll.W.,  Sergt. 

Tomlin,  R.,  Sergt. 

Meek,  P.  W.,  Farrier- Sergt. 
{IjHely,  E.,  Corp. 
•gBlyth,  W.  E.,  Tpr. 

•Lee,  F.  J.  B.,  Tpr. 


•§Lee,  T.,  Tpr. 
•§Mcnwraith,  J.  C,  Tpr. 

•Richards,  T.  W.,  Tpr. 

llRobertson,  R.  W.,  Tpr. 

•Walker,  N.  O.,  Tpr. 

•Weedon,  F.  J.,  Tpr. 


•  Returned  to  duty.       f  Afterwards  wounded.       I  E<icaped.       |  Dud 
of  sickness.      ||  Remained  at  Pretoria  on  duty. 


APPENDIX  TV. 

IN  THE  ENEMY'S  HANDS.' 

By  Tboopbb  F.  J.  B.  Lee. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  our  surrender,  on  Friday,  May  35,  1900,  we 
prisoners  and  the  wounded  men  were  oolleoted  under  coyer — ^for 
firing  from  the  few  of  our  men  in  the  town  was  still  going  on — and  pre- 
parations for  our  further  security  were  made  by  our  captors. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  all  have  great-coats,  and 
helmets  were  wanted  too,  by  some  of  us  who,  although  the  sun  was  high, 
had  been  firing  without  them,  for,  while  the  helmets  were  of  the  best 
quality  procurable,  their  shape  rendered  it  impossible  to  fire  at  the  prone 
position — ^they  tilted  forward  so  over  the  eyes.  Firing  soon  slackened 
considerably,  but  the  Boers  still  held  the  kopje  overlooking  the  town. 
Farrier-Sergeant  Meek  and  I  were  allowed,  under  escort,  to  return  to  the 
hill-top,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  very  necessary  articles. 

We  first  went  to  the  Major  and  ascertained  that  he  was  really  dead. 
We  took  his  wrist-watch  for  his  relatives,  but  were  compelled  to  give  it  to 
our  escort.  Later  in  the  day,  as  the  result  of  a  complaint  to  the  Boer 
commandant,  it  was  returned  to  Farrier-Sergeant  Meek,  who  had  it  when 
I  last  saw  him  in  September,  1900,  at  Pretoria,  and  who  subsequently 
handed  it  to  Colonel  Dalbiac,  M.P. 

Poor  Deane,  too,  who  was  near  the  Major,  was  dead.  He  had,  that  very 
morning,  received  his  commission,  and  an  unfinished  letter  to  his  mother 
was  found  in  his  wallet  by  our  fellows. 

We  unstrapped  from  dead  horses  as  many  cloaks,  mess-tins,  and 
waterproof  sheets  as  we  could  carry,  and  picked  up  helmets  from  the 
battle-ground,  and  then  we  returned  to  the  other  fellows,  who  were  glad 
of  the  things  we  brought  them. 

Captain  Kennard,  shot  through  the  face  and  knee,  had  been  carried 
down  in  a  blanket,  and  with  the  other  wounded  men  was  left  in  the  town, 
as  we  were  marched  away  on  the  Bethlehem  Road. 

The  sun  was  still  powerful,  and  soon  we  were  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of 
our  escort  to  take  our  great-coats,  Ac.,  on  their  ponies.    As  we  marched 


*  Believing  that  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  our  thirteen  unfortunate 
comrades  who  were  captured  at  Senekal  Kopje  fight,  May  25, 1900,  would 
prove  very  interesting  to  most  of  us,  the  author  applied  to  Trooper 
F.  J.  B.  Lee.    The  narrative,  following,  is  the  result. 
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slowly  along,  sad  and  sorry  enough,  trying  to  realise  the  evil  that  had 
befallen  us,  one  or  other  of  our  escort,  which  had,  by  now,  doubled  in 
strength,  would  try  to  engage  us  in  conversation,  a  frequent  question 
being,  '*  Were  we  Brabants  ?  "  By  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was 
put,  we  judged  it  just  as  well  for  us  that  we  were  not.  Presently  a 
young  Boer,  about  eighteen,  turned  up,  riding  my  mare,  **  Jmmm  ** 
He  spoke  English  fairly  welL  I  was  allowed  to  take  my  mesa-tin 
and  nose-bag  from  the  saddle.  This  was,  of  course,  a  concewion,  and 
later  in  the  day,  when  our  spurs  were  taken  from  us,  I  saw  that  he 
got  mine.  Two  months  after,  at  the  surrender  of  Prinsloo's  commando 
(that  which  had  just  captured  us),  those  very  spurs  were  taken  from  a 
Boer,  presumably  this  young  fellow,  by  CorponJ  B.  Morgan  of  oars,  who 
was  good  enough  to  promise  them  to  me  after  the  campaign.  They  wwe 
stamped  with  my  regimental  number  on  the  under  side  of  the  shank,  and 
therefore  were  easily  identified. 

A  march  of  five  or  six  miles  brought  us  to  a  small,  low-lying  post  of  the 
Boers,  and  as  it  was  now  dusk  we  concluded  that  our  travel  lor  the  day 
would  cease.  It  was  ordered  otherwise,  however,  for  horaea  were  brought 
us  —our  own  where  possible — and  we  commenced  another  march.  Bach 
prisoner  had  a  man  told  off  to  guard  him.  My  guard  tied  a  rein  to  my 
horse's  bit,  and  rode  on  my  near  side,  holding  it. 

We  started  off  in  the  darkness  at  a  quick  walk  in  double  filee.  So  fast 
did  my  guard  set  the  pace  that  my  English  mare  had  to  trot  to  kasf 
alongside.  This  very  fast  walk,  or  amble,  to  give  it  its  correct  name,  is 
much  cultivated  by  the  Boers,  and  its  performance  by  their  posiiea  Is  a 
source  of  pride  to  them.  I  judged  that  we  moved  at  the  rate  ol  mnti 
miles  an  hour ;  and  so  well  trained  are  their  ponies,  that  this  ipeed  can  be 
maintained  for  many  hours  on  end.  My  guard  was  talkative  ^gtn«gi>,  but 
as  he  spoke  in  Dutch,  conversation  perforce  flagged.  Presently  I  oang^ 
the  name  *'  Delporte,"  addressed  to  a  Boer  who  was  riding  independently 
up  and  down  our  colmnn,  and  apparently  in  charge  of  us.  Now,  two 
days  previously,  when  near  Bester*s  Flat,  it  fell  to  me  to  visit  a  farm, 
*<  Templemore/*  belonging  to  a  man  of  that  name,  who  was  on  f^nmTn^nAA 
The  very  substantial  vrow  who  replied  to  my  questionings,  and  sorrowed 
at  my  doings — I  commandeered  two  cape  carts  and  many  egga— did  not 
know  where  her  husband,  nor  her  son,  were.  I  guessed  I  knew  now, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  myself,  and,  if  possible  by  giving  news,  to  make 
a  friend  at  court,  when  Delporte  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  small 
column  again,  I  sang  out,  **  Are  you  Delporte  of  Templemore  T "  Ht 
wheeled  about  and  quickly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  As  he  ^oke 
English  well,  we  talked  of  the  farm,  he  riding  alongside.  I  assozed  him 
that  his  wife  was  looking  very  fit ;  that  three  horses  were  then  In  the 
stable ;  that  two  tow-headed  youngsters  were  still  playing  in  the  poddk 
by  the  **  stock  " ;  and  that  the  ancient  tramp,  who  said  he  was  an  EIngUsk- 
man  hailing  from  Brighton,  and  was  ninety-four  years  old,  still  hobbled 
to  and  fro  from  his  hovel  a  mile  away,  to  look  after  things  generally  in 
the  absence  of  the  "  boss."    These  things  interested  him. 

I  did  not  speak  of  other  matters — ^how  one  of  his  horses  was  At  that 
moment  left  dead  on  Senekal  Hill,  and  that  a  toothsome  duck's  leg  was  in 
my  mess-tin,  which  leg  had  oft  paddled  in  Templemoce's  muddy  duok-pond. 
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Now  and  again  a  small  group  of  horaemen  would  ride  up  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  a  few  low  words  would  pass.  They  were  Boer  patrols.  A 
few  lights  appeared  ahead.  It  was  the  '*  laar  "  (laager),  our  destination 
for  the  night.  Soon  we  rode  into  it,  a  straggling  medley  of  waggons 
and  heavily  rugged  ponies.  Camp  fires  flickered  in  every  open  space,  and 
squealing  mules,  knee-haltered,  strayed  ahout.  Riding  into  the  midst  of 
a  number  of  Cape  carts,  we  were  ordered  to  dismount,  and  our  horses 
were  taken  from  us.  Then  it  was  that  I  saw  the  last  of  my  good 
mare.  Lassie.  She  had  been  given  me  at  Maitland  Camp,  and  had 
carried  me  well  and  willingly. 

Nimibers  of  well-to-do-looking  Boers  now  surrounded  us,  asking  us 
questions,  while  a  supper  was  being  prepared,  and  extra  blankets  being 
found  for  the  night,  for  it  was  bright  and  frosty.  My  acquaintance, 
Delporte,  now  proved  useful,  and  saw  that  I  was  well-provided  for,  and 
after  I  had  supped  from  bread  and  meat,  with  coffee,  we  bade  each  other  a 
very  friendly  **  good-night."  We  were  all  very  tired,  having  had  reveille 
that  morning  at  3.80,  and  it  was  then  near  midnight ;  so  we  were  soon 
asleep.  Three  or  four  sentries,  huddled  into  all  sorts  of  great-coats,  with 
red  or  white  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  felt  hats  and  under  their  chins, 
guarding  us. 

The  intense  ignorance  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Boers  was  remarkable. 
Naturally  they  were  with  us  in  equal  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the  war  in 
distant  parts.  What  knowledge  they  did  have  was  dealt  to  them  by  theiz 
superiors,  who  suppressed  anything  they  considered  would  be  likely  to 
affect  the  morals  of  their  commandos.  We  were  not,  therefore,  so  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  that  Mafeking  had  hdlen,  and  that  Baden-PoweU 
was  a  prisoner ;  that  Buller  was  mortally  wounded ;  that  Lord  Roberts 
was  surrounded  and  in  extremity.  Besides,  were  not  theee  interesting 
items  in  that  single  sheet  of  badly  printed  war  news  they  triumphantly 
flourished  at  us?  Remarking  upon  the  number  of  small  boys  in  the 
laager,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  sixteen,  around  us,  or  playing  a  game 
something  like  our  "rounders,"  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
English  were  capturing  such  and  transporting  them  across  the  sea  1  It 
was  not  known  why  the  English  wanted  them,  only  that  it  was  so. 
Then  Russia  was  attacking  us,  marching  on  London,  and  had  already 
taken  China  en  rouU,  that  country  being  just  within  the  coast  line, 
between  it  and  the  metropolis  t 

A  piece  of  poetry,  three  stansas  long,  was  read  to  us  with  guttural 
gusto  by  a  burly,  red- whiskered  German  who  had  lost  a  flnger  in  1870, 
and  who  was  by  far  the  most  malignant  chuckler  at  our  misfortunes. 
In  it  was  this  Russian  bogey,  believed  in  of  all  the  commando. 

A  dark- whiskered  and  keen-looking  fellow  sidled  up  to  me,  as  we  were 
waiting  for  the  mule-waggon,  and  after  a  few  preliminaries  said  he 
intended  to  go  over  to  the  English  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  had  been  in 
the  country  some  years,  but  previously  had  been  a  corporal  in  Her  Majesty's 
— th  Hussars.  He  had  been  commandeered,  but  the  Boers  would  not 
trust  him  in  the  flring-line,  so  he  had  to  cook  for  them.  Another  man 
had  been  with  Jameson  in  the  Raid,  where  he  was  wounded,  as  he  showed 
us,  in  the  leg.    Afterwards  he  was  in  the  Bechuanaland  Police. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  were  put  into  a  mule-waggon,  drawn 
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<r  Bethlebem.    Tbe  tt 


I.  u  he  told  UB  white  rl 


K*r<«|pat.bi 


exMlIent  it 
A  CoIodibI  RnglinbntAQ  nho  v 
Iha  etiaiiiy's  emjiloy. 

The  waggon  set  oS  at  «  good  speed,  and  tbera  <nu  nmclt  aJ 
were  jostled  here  aod  there,  over  ruts  and  act-beaps. 
ma^  appear,  we  suiig  nearly  all  the  way  to  B«thl«ban,  lUrtr  nili 
dUtant.  The  rapid  motion,  two  nights'  good  sleep,  and  »■■*>"»«■■«  bo 
had  lightened  eat  Rpirili.  Then  there  was  the  diitaot  boom  of  M|  fax 
we  tnight  at  any  moment  be  rescned.  Anj^nj.  w«  determitMd  lo  iki 
a  good  loce  to  the  enemy,  and  so  we  cheered  heartily  ai  wb  1«A  tbe  iMfi 

OutspanDicg  ones  on  the  way,  we  took  the  oppcrtunity  it  tJttttA  hr 
wash  in  a  spruit.  Wa  reached  Bethlehem  CourthooM  at  6  o'atook  p,X 
Unlimited  buUy-beof,  bread,  and  tobacco  were  ready  tor  xt».  TboM  of  i 
who  hadn't  pipes  were  supplied  with  them.  Straw  tnaltr— aa  ac 
blunketi  werepiled  <a  one  oomer.  At  6  o'clock  we  tomad  infoilbesi^ 
For  the  first  time  since  leaving  England  in  February  we  alept  wtlh  k  n 
over  our  heads.    This  was  on  Saturday. 

The  next  morning  t  successfully  applied  to  the  landrost  lor  fmmlat 
to  attend  the  EngUsh  Church  for  service,  and  at  10.30  four  of  ni,  wllk  h 
armed  guards,  went  to  the  church  near  by.  Our  antrsnoe  omM  am 
sensation,  to  be  mre,  but  that  did  not  detract  from  onr  tmjoftaetxt  of  U 
■orvioe,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  at  home.  In  the  aftnfliMn  li 
rector  called  upon  un,  in  the  presence  of  our  guards,  offariog  Ua  f> 
Mrvioes.  Under  cover  of  general  ronv0rMtii>ij  he  ofiend  to  poat  It 
This  was  Indeed  a  boon,  for  we  had  been  informed  that  all  lattan  « 
be  censored  by  the  Free  State  officials.  In  thu  ftftemoon  1 
Koonnl  of  the  Hgbl  and  my  gnhsequant  doings  lo  I' 
for  the  odiflcaliun  oE  my  relatiTea  and  friends,  and  Ihaa,  ••  i 
bim,  I  pilcbod  it  over  the  wall  into  hia  boek  g 
exitrcislng  In  the  courtyard.  Four  months  Uter,  after  my  n 
Imprisonment,  1  rejoined  my  company  at  this  vafy  town,  an 
pachel  I  opened,  from  among  many  which  had  accuranlated,  c 
the  issue  of  the  paper  In  which  this  letter  appeared  I 

Tbe  bnrghon  who  hod  accompanied  us  from  tbo  laager  left  nt  In  afawi 
of  the  four  or  five  smart  young  fellows  wearing  the  unllomt  ol  Um  Omi 
Free  State  Police,  wbo  were  on  duty  at  tbe  Courthonaa.  Th.it  mUfnr 
conalsted  of  a  neat  and  wclMitting  d&rk  blue  tunic— not  utHka  As 
worn  by  our  police -inEpeclors  at  home — cord  breeohei,  and  field  heoli  M 
■purs.  All  were  armed  with  Colt  revolvern.  Annmd  tbe  aott  bit  tm 
was  a  baud  of  orange  silk,  ornamented  with  a  badge  repraaenliiiy  tbe  amt 
of  tbe  State,  a  large,  framed  copy  of  wbiah  badge  daaor»led  tbe  O ' 
bare  wi^la  of  the  lofty  Courthouse. 

Tbe  laudrost  and  aald-coritol  klodly  allowed  tha  EngUth  n 
to  send  in  afternoon  tea,  and  one  or  two  young  GngUahmen  wbo  FMUed  li 
the  neighbourhood  alea  obtained  permiulon  to  visit  ua. 

ThoM  of  us  who  were  in  want  o(  new  clothes  wnm  given  tben ;  fai  fitm 
of  my  riding  broeohos,  which  were  ripped  from  the  knee  npwvda,  lM 
wpre  held  together  by  tying  a  while  bandker>.^hl»t  omr  tha  t*mA,  I  wM 
given  a  beautiful  pur  of  tavcndor-oolonred  boll-botlomail  trooMtal  VU 
theee  I  wu  not  obliged  to  wear  my  long  mookintoah. 
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On  the  front  door  of  onr  temporary  prison  was  pasted  a  public  procla- 
mation in  Dutch  and  English,  referring  to  the  **  righteous  war  upon 
which  the  Republic  and  Free  State  had  entered,"  and  in  which  oar 
Government  was  spoken  of  as  a  "  so-called  civilised  power."  On  another 
door  was  stock  a  plan  of  Spion  Kop,  showing  the  respective  positions  of 
the  combatants  on  certain  dates. 

We  were  anxious  that  our  relatives  and  friends  at  home  should  know 
what  had  become  of  us,  for  we  knew  that  our  names  would  be  included  in 
the  very  unsatisfactory  list  of  **  missing,"  until  our  authorities  had 
definite  knowledge  of  our  whereabouts  and  condition.  We  mentioned 
this  to  the  landrost,  who  was  good  enough  to  take  a  list  of  our  names 
and  regimental  nimibers,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  it  to  the  Boer 
headquarters,  with  an  accompanying  request  that  they  would  com- 
municate it  to  our  own  War  Department. 

For  these  and  other  much-appreciated  kindnesses  we  drew  up  and 
signed  a  short  testimonial,  to  the  landrost  and  field-comet,  in  appreciation 
of  the  favours  conferred  by  them.    It  was  as  follows : — 

*'  Bethlehsm  Coubthoubb,  O.V.S. 

*<  May  28,  1900. 
"  We,  the  undersigned  British  prisoners  of  war,  of  the  84th  Company, 
I.Y.,  beg  to  thank  the  landrost  and  field-cornet  for  the  great  conside- 
ration and  kindness  shown  us." — Signed  (The  thirteen  signatures  followed). 

It  was  felt,  both  by  the  recipients  and  signatories,  that  this  testimonial 
might  prove  of  service  in  the  event  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  town, 
especially  if  the  question  of  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  should  arise. 

On  the  whole  we  spent  a  pleasant  Sunday  there,  writing  and  reading, 
receiving  visitors,  or  walking  in  the  courtyard,  where  we  were  regarded 
with  an  amount  of  quiet  interest  by  passers-by — Kaffirs  and  children 
mostly,  no  men  being  anywhere  visible ;  they  were  away  on  commando. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  wash  and  breakfast,  we  were  ordered  to  pack 
up  for  trekking.  At  first  it  was  for  Harrismith,  then  for  Vrede:  the 
former  town,  though  being  on  the  railway  line  for  Pretoria,  was  threatened 
by  one  of  our  divisions.  A  bullock  team  drew  up,  and  some  of  our  former 
burgher  guards  around  it.  Two  recently-killed  sheep,  in  sacks,  coffee, 
long  rolls  of  bread,  sugar,  and  a  case  of  buUy-becf  were  thrown  in  for 
our  sustenance.  We  climbed  aboard,  and  started  for  Vrede,  which  we 
reached  without  excitement  or  mishap  in  three  days.  Sergeant  Nicoll 
and  Trooper  Weedon  had  been  left  behind,  ill  with  dysentery,  reducing 
our  numbers  to  eleven. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  entered  Vrede;  but  there  was  a  small 
group  of  men  outside  Boss's  Hotel  when  we  pulled  up.  Several  of  our 
guard  left  us  to  go  into  the  house,  leaving  one  side  of  the  bullock  waggon 
free. 

One  or  two  Englishmen  came  alongside  and  gave  a  few  words  of  cheer 
and  encouragement,  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  This  was  quickly  slid  into 
Sergeant  Scott*s  great-coat  pocket,  and,  as  we  had  not  tasted  anything  in 
the  shape  of  alcohol  for  months,  its  mere  presence  had  a  decidedly  cheery 
anticipatory  effect  on  several  of  us.  We  were  then  ordered  into  the 
parlour  of  the  hotel,  and  glad  enough  we  were,  too,  to  leave  our  alow  and 
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jolthig  ocniTeyaiiiOe.  Besldet,  we  were  so  oold  mad  wtiE  from  being 
cninped  for  rneny  hoon.  To  sit  in  a  ehsir  snd  in  a  weU-Uglitad  rmb, 
this  ftlone  wis  luxury  1  Then  Mr.  Boss,  who  was  kindiifas  permufisd, 
sent  US  in  tobsooo  ad  Ub.,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  good  dinner,  as  soon 
as  it  oonld  be  prepared,  we  felt  that  the  hardships  of  ineessant  trd±ing 
had  some  compensations. 

How  to  discoss  the  hidden  bottle  of  whiskey  was  the  urgent  qnestioo. 

Ko  stimulants  allowed,"  said  the  goard,  bat  glairsos  of  water  mi^t  be 
served,  and,  as  oar  goards  were  standing  outside  the  three  or  foor  doon, 
the  forbidden  bottle  was  produced  and  sampled  by  Soott,  amidst  breathlesi 
expectation.  Then  a  sudden  commotion  and  high  words.  The  door  flev 
open  and  the  most  villainous  guard  of  all,  rifle  in  hand«  strode  to  when 
Scott  was  sitting,  and  snatched  the  precious  bottle  away,  in  a  very  ugly 
manner.  It  appeared  that  these  evil-disposed  burghers  had  been  watching 
us  through  the  skylight.  They  had  climbed  upon  long  bench  seats  outside 
the  door  to  do  this.  Then,  when  the  "  cursed  rooineks "  were  actually 
seen  enjoying  themselves,  smoking  and  drinking  i^irits,  their  ri^teou 
anger  was  aroused.    Boss  was  accused  of  serving  us. 

At  this  date  Vrede  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
Government.  Some  of  the  responsible  officials— althou^  Steyn,  the 
President,  was  not — were  staying  at  the  hoteL  Their  spider  waggons, 
cape  carts,  and  other  conveyances  were  seen  as  we  entered  the  town. 
Several  well-dressed  men  entered  the  room,  looked  at  us  intently,  asked 
a  few  questions,  and  then  withdrew.  Dixon,  or  Dickson,  said  to  be  the 
Attorney  General,  and  an  Englishman,  was  among  their  visitors.  Ht 
was  typically  British-looking,  he  was  wearing  a  grey  tweed  cap,  Norfolk 
jacket  and  knickerbockers.  He  said  very  little.  We  were  as  merry  as 
crickets ;  in  striking  contrast,  as  it  struck  me  then,  to  the  Boer  prieonsn 
I  had  been  escorting  only  a  fortnight  before. 

Dinner  was  announced  at  last.  As  we  left  the  parlour,  which  was  a 
part  of  an  annex  to  the  hotel,  and  entered  the  street  for  the  hotel  dining- 
room,  a  crowd  of  people  surrounded  us,  whose  faces  showed  white  sad 
curious  in  the  light  from  the  open  door.  Nothing  that  vra  could  under- 
stand was  addressed  to  us,  and  the  attitude  towards  us  was  that  of  buUsd 
curiosity. 

That  dinner  was  a  memorable  one  I  Weren't  we  hungry  I  The  delights 
of  bright  glass,  polished  silver,  and  clean  plates!  Epergnea,  full  of 
flowers,  were  charming  graces,  soothing  to  the  dusty-eyed,  veldt-wearied 
Britisher  1  Once  again  we  ate  like  Christians,  and  paaeed  the  salt  with 
an  unfamiliar  politeness.  Around  two  tables,  similarly  decorated,  were 
seated  our  shaggy-bearded  and  lank-haired  guards,  unwashed,  or  ap- 
parently so,  with  bandoliers  still  on,  and  rifles  near  by  in  the  oomer,  or 
on  the  chair  back.  It  was  superfluous  care.  Small  chance  of  oar  ^i*^rt»>| 
away  trith  that  dinner  before  us  1  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  oor 
guards,  one  and  all,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  various  good  oooisss 
set  before  them ;  for,  as  at  our  table,  they  disappeared  rapidly ;  the  nin&bls 
and  noiseless  coolie  waiters  had  quite  enough  to  do  for  a  time.  We 
partook  of  soup,  fish,  entrees,  and  joint,  the  latter  being  lamb  with  greea 
peas.    Fruit  and  coffee  ended  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  meala. 

As  the  hotel  and  school-house  accommodation  was  already  taken  up  by 
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the  Gbvenunent  officials  and  their  servants,  it  was  annoonoed  that  our 
beds  for  the  night  were  to  be  laid  in  the  gaol  I  This  was  onpleasant 
news,  but  where  was  the  help  for  it? 

The  white  stone  building  looked  cold  and  uninviting  enough  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  as  we  walked  under  the  gateway.  The  quiet-speaking 
yet  resolute-looking  gaoler,  an  Englishman,  named  Woodley,  met  us,  and 
showed  us  to  our  lodgings  on  **  the  cold,  cold  stones."  The  eleven  of  us 
were  divided  into  two  sleeping  parties  of  five  and  six,  and  put  into  two 
cells.    Those  lacking  blankets  were  supplied. 

Woodley  told  us  that  there  had  been  a  big  row  at  the  hotel  over  the 
whiskey  incident.  Presently  an  Englishman,  named  Watson,  was 
brought  in  by  the  police,  highly  excited  and  greatly  profane.  The 
appearance  of  some  of  his  countrymen  as  prisoners  of  war  and  deprived 
of  their  liquor  had  upset  him ;  he  had  been  calling  people  and  things  by 
their  wrong  names  in  the  hotel  bar,  thereby  endangering  the  peaoe. 
Hence  his  incarceration,  against  which  he  clamoured  long  and  loudly. 
We  had  nothing  to  give  him  for  his  complaint  but  our  sympathy ;  and 
that,  as  an  ameliorating  influence,  was  not  a  success. 

The  authorities  told  off  an  Englishman,  among  others,  as  a  guard, 
answerable  for  our  appearance  next  morning.  Seeing  that  we  were 
already  well  secured,  this  appeared  superfluous.  Anyhow,  by  some 
means  he  had  got  hold  of  the  forfeited  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  before  our 
cell  was  finally  looked  for  the  night,  insisted  upon  seeing  for  himself  that 
we  were  secure,  declining  to  be  held  responsible  otherwise.  He  merely 
looked  in  with  the  gaoler,  before  the  latter  looked  us  in,  but  that  whiskey 
was  under  a  blanket  before  the  key  was  turned  on  us.  We  never  saw  him 
again,  but  he  should  live  long  and  happily,  for  his  health  was  frequently 
drunk,  and  with  every  good  wish  that  night,  nor  will  his  practical 
sympathy  ever  be  forgotten. 

The  occupants  of  the  other  cell,  through  Woodley's  own  forethought, 
also  had  a  night-cap  apiece. 

The  bang  and  clatter  of  the  iron  cell  door,  with  the  sliding  of  the  long 
cross-bolt  outside,  were  the  most  jarring  sounds  I  have  ever  heard. 
Though  the  ceiling  was  lofty  enough,  it  seemed  at  once  to  descend  with 
stifling  and  depressing  effect.  But  we  were  tired,  well  fed,  had  an  empty 
bottle,  and  therefore  soon  asleep. 

The  lack  of  rest  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  affected  Blyth, 
who  complained  of  feeling  unwell. 

We  were  awakened  by  our  good  friend  the  gaoler,  who  had  hot,  fragrant 
coffee  and  eatables  ready  for  us.  A  wash  in  the  yard  refreshed  us,  and 
then  we  fell  to  inspecting  our  surroundings.  The  first  thing  I  noted  was 
a  stout  frame  about  8  feet  high  by  4  feet  broad,  something  very  like  a 
large  picture  easel.  It  was  the  whipping  gallows,  used  when  the  oat  was 
administered  to  native  prisoners.  Dark  stains  upon  it  showed  here  and 
there,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  in  general  use.  At  the  gaol  besides  the 
head  gaoler,  Woodley,  there  was  a  staff  of  Kaffir  policemen.  One  of  them 
who  swaggered  around  in  an  immense  hyena-fur  cap,  and  with  knobkerries, 
assegais,  &c.,  was  quite  the  native  warrior. 

Two  men  of  the  Eastern  Province  Horse  joined  us  as  prisoners  after 
breakfast;    they  had   been   captured   near   Lindley;    their  lieutenant, 
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Bertmn,  and  tha  Cental  News  Wv  Coggagpoptoit,  Gtabim,  bad  rtajii 
the  mghl  et  Boee*s  hofteL 

We  were  horrified  to  leem  that  in  the  gaol,  Ou  9amu  bmSdrng^  wm  a 
l^er,  a  native.  His  cell  wae  the  first  on  the  right  near  the  door.  We 
did  not  lee  him. 

We  were  struck  hy  the  peculiar  hraes  pannikins  uliieh  wen  issoed  qk. 
Some  months  afterwards  I  got  one  from  Woodlej,  iriien,  with  Geooal 
Boyes'  Brigade,  en  route  from  Standerton  to  Harrisniith,  w«  sahaeqiientij 
passed  through  Vrede. 

From  Vrede  we  trekked  inoeasantly  to  Machadodorp  by  way  ol 
Standerton,  and  Eimelo  where  we  psssed  the  Boer  Italian  CommandB, 
and  Carolina.  Sergeant  Soott  and  Corporal  Hely  were  both  wy  ill  by 
the  way.    Blyth  had  been  left  iU  at  Vrede. 

We  crossed  the  railway  at  Standerton,  and  it  wae  strange  to  see  a  train 
again  after  so  many  months  away  from  the  laiL  The  road  bridge  over  ths 
Vaal  Biyer,  opened  by  Kmger,  was  still  intact.  A  large  crowd  awaited  m 
outside  the  Courthouse  jrard  in  front  of  which  the  vierkleor  was  flying. 
Here,  seemingly  far  away  from  war's  alarm,  we  expected  to  make  a  kMig 
stay,  and  to  rest.  Everything  pointed  to  this  pleasing  end  ;  but 
suddenly  a  big,  bearded,  well-mounted  veld-oomet  rode  into  the  ooortyard, 
and  peremptorily  ordered  us  to  remount  the  waggons.  Food  was  pitched 
in,  and  away  we  went  again,  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

At  liachadodorp,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  Transraal  Government, 
we  had  a  good  meal.  President  Kruger,  at  the  station,  was  then  occupy- 
ing a  railway  carriage  coupled  to  an  engine  which  always  had  steam  up. 
Dismounting  from  the  waggons  in  the  square,  we  were  soon  surroonded 
by  a  crowd  of  burghers  and  others,  among  them  being  the  U.S.  attarh^ 
Gentlemen  of  the  Boer  Irish  Brigade  also  troubled  us  vrith  offers  of 
"  drinks  out  of  their  mausers,"  and  one  in  particular  sesmed  at  one  tims 
likely  to  fire  into  us.  He  was  rather  drunk,  and  our  esoort  had  to  stop 
him  ;  then  he  wanted  to  fight  them.  Another  of  the  Brigade  told  us  that 
he  had  left  Ireland  to  fight  against  us,  and  had  left  his  wifo  behind  to  do 
his  work,  which  was  that  of  keeping  an  asylum  or  infirmary  clean. 

Then  we  entrained  for  Nooitgodacht,  which  the  hM)etions  Tommy  Atkini, 
in  a  hopeless  moment,  christened  "  Never-get-out."  As  it  was  dark  when 
we  reached  Waterval  Boven  and  Waterval  Onder,  we  had  not  the  pieasore 
of  seeing  the  beautiful  waterfalls  there.  On  arriving  at  Nooitgedacht  we 
were  met  at  the  station  by  a  large  number  of  armed  Boers,  and  escorted 
by  them  to  the  Commandant's  office,  where  our  names,  numbers,  and 
regiment  were  taken  down.  Ldghted  by  fiares,  we  entered  a  large 
11^  acre  wired  enclosure,  then  holding  the  Glosters,  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers, 
and  Sufiolks;  the  former  two  from  Nicholson's  Nek,  and  the  Eastern 
County  Regiment  from  Colesberg.  They  had  been  entrained  at  Pretoria 
just  in  time  to  miss  being  relievod  by  our  forces. 

We  were  very  tired  and  hungry.  Some  rusks  were  given  ua,  the  Com- 
mandant saying  that  was  all  he  could  do,  and  his  own  men  would  have  to 
go  short  in  consequence.  Some  of  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  however, 
most  kindly  brewed  some  coffee  and  gave  it  to  us ;  then,  rolling  oorselvss 
in  our  blankets  or  cloaks,  we  were  soon  asleep. 

Wo  formed  ourselves  into  a  mess,  and  elected  one  man  to  dxaw  rationa  at 
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the  appointed  times,  and  gradually  settled  down  to  a  life  of  weariness, 
dust-storms,  vermin,  and  short  rations.  We  tented  in  little  groups,  not 
altogether.  In  about  a  fortnight  we  were  rejoined  by  our  couTalescent 
comrades  Blyth  and  Weedon. 

The  existing  single-wire  fenoe  was  strengthened  by  double  cross- 
entanglements  ;  electric  plant  and  lights  were  placed  in  position,  the  posts 
being  some  forty  yards  impart.  Stores  could  be  purchased  at  famine  prices 
from  Anderson's  Stores,  near  by.  A  narrow  stream  running  through  one 
end  of  the  enclosure  sufficed  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  washing 
purposes. 

I>uring  the  first  fortnight  the  18th  Yeomanry  Regiment,  consisting  of 
the  D.O.O.'s,  the  Dublins  (two  companies),  and  the  Belfast  Ckmipany, 
some  460  men,  came  in.  They  had  been  captured  at  lindley  under 
Oolonel  Spragge.  The  Lincolns  under  Oolonel  Roberta,  and  a  squadron 
of  Soots  Greys  from  Nitrals  Nek,  also  joined  us  later,  till  with  details  we 
numbered  1,800  men.  Corporal  Hely  and  one  of  the  D.O.O.'s  escaped  one 
Sunday  after  a  church  parade,  in  this  way.  Those  of  the  British  troops 
who  cared  to  attend  service  were  allowed  outside  the  gate  within  a  rough 
hollow  square  whose  sides  were  the  enclosure  Itself  and  the  armed  Boer 
guard,  most  of  whom,  at  this  time,  were  Zarps,  the  Johannesburg  Police. 
At  these  church  parades,  the  officers  grouped  themselves  apart  from  the 
men,  around  the  senior  commanding  officer,  who  acted  as  chaplain.  Being 
on  parole,  they  would  walk  about  after  the  service  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  their  parole,  instead  of  returning  to  the  enclosure  with  the 
men. 

At  the  dismissal  of  a  particular  church  parade,  Hely  and  the  D.C.O. 
strolled  over  and  mingled  with  the  group  of  officers,  unnoticed  by  the  Boer 
guard,  being  well  dressed  in  leather  putties,  riding  breeches,  spurs,  Ac. 
Then,  walking  with  some  officers  to  that  part  of  the  stream  used  by  them 
as  a  bathing  place,  the  two  Yeomen  laid  down  in  the  long  grass  till  even- 
ing. They  had  five  days'  provisions  conoealed  on  them,  and  when  it  was 
dark  enough  to  move  they  started  off  across  the  hills  for  Ermelo, 
getting  to  the  British  lines  in  seven  days.  They  picked  up  a  native  who 
guided  them,  and  provisioned  them  when  their  own  stock  failed. 

Trooper  F.  J.  B.  Lee  had  seven  weeks'  severe  illness  in  the  Boer  Dutch 
Bed  Cross  Ambulance  train,  standing  in  the  siding  at  Nooitgedaoht 
Station.  This  train  consisted  of  five  carriages,  two  of  them  being  fitted 
with  bunks  for  the  patients,  the  remaining  three  having  berths  for  doctors 
and  nurses,  or  for  stores  and  cooking.  There  were  also  several  large 
marquees  near  at  hand  under  the  same  management. 

One  day,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Boers  to  count  the  prisoners,  in 
which  they  were  assisted  by  Colonel  Spragge  of  the  D.C.O. 's,  then  the 
senior  commanding  officer.  This  procedure  was  bitterly  resented,  and 
resisted  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  prisoners.  Harland,  of  the  Belfast 
Company  of  Yeomanry,  and  of  the  well-known  firm  of  shipbuilders,  was 
struck  brutally  on  the  side  of  the  face  by  a  big,  black-bearded  Boer. 
Richards,  of  ours,  who  saw  the  action,  called  him  a  coward,  whereupon 
Richards  was  marched  off  under  escort  to  a  corrugated  iron  railway  van, 
n^iioh  had  been  dragged  off  the  line  near  the  compound,  for  a  prison. 

The  brute  who  had  conmiitted  the  outrage  was  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
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charged  his  rifle,  played  with  the  trigger,  and  looked  like  shooiiiig,  wUlt 
the  prisoners  gathered  together  with  mormiiriiigB  and  enrsingi.  Tbinfi 
looked  bad,  till  the  commandant's  attention  wae  called  to  this  fellow  what 
he  was  ordered  out.  F.  J.  B.  Lee  obtained  permission  to  acoompanj  Har- 
land  to  the  hospital,  but  was  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  enelosaie  by  & 
guards,  Harland  going  on  alone. 

Mcllwraith  obtained  permission  to  take  Riohards'sUankata  to  him,*  hut 
on  reaching  the  prison  van  was  himself  onoeremonionsly  bnndled  thenia, 
**  for  he  was  one  of  the  same  gang,"  they  said. 

With  ten  others  they  were  kept  in  that  nnlighted  and  intnf&r.iently 
ventilated  hole  for  twelve  hours  without  other  food  than  a  pailful  of  par- 
boiled and  unsweetened  mealies — and  without  any  sanitary  ooBvenienoes 
whatever. 

Biohards  was  tried  by  a  rough  court-martial,  and  after  several  days'  oon- 
flnement  was  discharged.  Mcllwraith,  however,  was  kqpt  in  thai  vile 
place  for  fully  a  week  longer,  and  had  altered  very  much  for  the  wores 
when  he  did  return.  He  never  thoroughly  recovered,  and  eventually  died 
at  Beits  of  enteric.  Those  of  us  who  were  with  him  in  captivity  and  who 
watched  him  afterwards,  believe  that  his  death  vras  due  to  this  unjust 
incarceration  in  that  foul  van  at  Nooitgedacht. 

We  had  heard  continuous  firing  of  heavy  guns  for  upwards  <^  a  fort- 
night. It  was  Roberts's  advance  eastward  from  Pretoria,  and  Buller's 
advance  northward  from  Standerton.  At  last  train  loads  of  fugitives, 
furniture,  guns,  horses,  cattle,  and  mules  began  to  pass  down  the  line  near 
us  towards  Barberton. 

On  August  28th  and  29th  Boer  commandos  began  to  trek  past  the 
compounds,  to  take  up  positions  in  our  rear.  For  two  days  and  a  ni^ft 
a  strange,  unkempt  crowd  of  undisciplined  men  passed,  as  weU  as  flocks  cl 
sheep  and  goats,  herds  of  cattle,  kaffir  boys  with  spare  hones  and  pack 
horses ;  and  veldt  waggons  piled  with  furniture  and  crowded  with  wqbmb 
and  children,  slowly  creaked  by,  drawn  by  ill-assorted  oxen  and  mules. 
Khaki-painted  guns  limibered  or  rattled  by,  accompanied  generally  by 
men  In  the  blue-and-white  uniform  of  the  Staat*s  Artillerie.  The  Irish 
and  Italian  Commandos  passed  with  their  green  puggarees  and  cocks' 
plumes.  And  all  the  time  the  big  guns  were  heard,  and  as  the  time  of 
our  release  approached  the  bark  of  the  pom-pom  reached  our  ears. 

Every  one  was  excited.  Buried  field-glasses  were  dug  out,  and  oar 
hands  held  them  to  anxious  and  straining  eyes.  The  road  up  the  valley 
toward?  Waterval  Onder  seemed  filled  with  endless  odds  and  ends  of 
warfare,  and  group  after  group  of  mounted  men  rode  up  to  us  and  psnswl 
on.  Trains  with  hardly  a  train's  length  between  them  slowly  crawled  br ; 
the  engines  were  packed  to  the  funnels  with  furniture  and  men. 

At  last  the  stream  of  fugitives  thinned ;  the  rearmost  went  by  at  the 
gallop.  Some  of  them  were  American  cow-boys,  who,  in  reply  to  our  kind 


*  This  was  the  sort  of  spontaneously  kind  thing  that  would  occur  to  these 
Mcllwraith  boys  to  do.  I  remember  noting  one  of  them  on  a  pitilesely 
rainy  and  chill  day  pressing  upon  a  comrade  a  long  black  mackintosh  with 
which  he  would  have  been  better  off  himself .—^«<Aor. 
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inquiries  as  to  why  they  were  hurrying  so,  replied  that  our  **  flying 
artillery  "  were  ooming  down  the  valley,  and  **  they'd  got  to  git." 

On  August  80th  at  about  noon  came  the  order  to  prepare  to  leave. 
Then  was  there  a  feverish  packing  of  oooking-tins,  and  grillers  made  of 
barbed  wire;  and  of  billies  made  of  bully-beef  tins.  About  2  p.m  the 
gates  were  opened,  and  the  half -famished  British  prisoners  of  war  left  their 
**  cage  "  for  freedom. 

T.  Lee,  who  had  been  camping  with  the  D.O.O.'s,  was  taken  to 
Barberton  with  them  on  the  morning  of  the  release  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  The  Boers  said  that,  as  the  D.O.O.'s  were 
so  wealthy,  they  might  as  well  go  on  paying  for  their  keep,  so  the  quarter 
which  they  occupied  was  suddenly  surrounded,  and  some  forty  of  them 
were  marched  out  of  the  enclosure  to  the  station. 

Large  numbers  of  the  Boer  rearguard  were  about  burning  the  huge 
stacks  of  timber  at  the  station,  and  such  waggons  as  could  not  be  removed. 
Attaches  of  various  nationalities  were  busy  photographing  us  and  every- 
thing of  interest. 

General  Ben  Viljoen,  who  released  us,  made  a  little  speech,  which  con- 
cluded with  the  words  '*  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  away  when, 
instead  of  being  enemies,  we  shall  be  very  good  friends,'*  at  which  we 
cheered. 

Directed  by  a  couple  of  Boers,  the  1,800  ragged,  unkempt,  and  hungry 
released  men  began  a  weary  march,  heavily  laden  with  cooking  things, 
blankets,  and  great-coats.  Here  and  there  on  our  flanks,  parties  of 
mounted  Boers  in  line,  facing  us,  prevented  any  wandering  from  the 
direct  route. 

We  reached  Helvetia,  where  the  British  advance  parties  were  engaging 
the  Boer  rearguard.  Next  day  we  took  train  to  Pretoria,  where  we  stayed 
a  fortnight  in  British  rest  camps,  and  where  we  were  issued  extra  rations 
and  an  entirely  new  outfit,  including  arms. 

Sergeant  Tomlin  and  Sergeant-Farrier  Meek  went  into  the  Lnperial 
Yeomanry  Hospital.  Trooper  Robertson  obtained  a  post  on  the  Lnperial 
Yeomanry  Staff  at  Pretoria.  ' 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  was  held  upon  the  surrender  at  SenekaL  Sergeant 
Scott  and  Trooper  F.  J.  B.  Lee  were  selected  to  give  evidence  in  the  case. 
When  this  had  been  recorded  it  was  certified  by  the  remainder  of  the 
ex-prisoners  then  present. 

Ultimately  we  reached  Harrismith  by  way  of  Standerton,  Newcastle, 
and  Ladysmith  ;  and  several  of  us  rejoined  our  company  as  soon  as  possible 
at  Bethlehem.    (See  pages  806  and  816). 

F.  J.  B.  LxB, 

6815,  84th  (Company  I. Y. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  THE  84tb.* 

"  Ssbosant-Hajob  BollbbI     Seigeant-Major  RoUerl"     Do  yon  hemt 

the  Major  oalling  .  .    .  galloping  so  prim? 
**  Sergeant-Major    Boiler  I     Sergecuit-Major  B<dlerl"     And   imart   the 

Major's  looking  and  soldier-like  and  slim  t 
The  oall  comes  up  so  frequently,  we  know  no  pafwring  whim 
Makes  Sergeant-Major  Boiler  indispensable  to  him. 

In  barracks,  on  parade,  or  in  the  fighting-line 

Our  Dalbiao  was  soldier-like  by  every  soldier  sign; 

He  liked  our  Sergeant-Major,  but  he  cut  his  liking  fine 

For  us  soldiers  who  were  *'  amateurs,"  and  he  called  us  **  beastly  swine  t  ** 

And  'twas  **  Bergeant-Major  Boiler !   Sergeant-Major  BoUar  1    WiU  yoo 

keep  your  bally  yeoman  to  his  work  I 
Sergeant-Major  Boiler  1    Sergeant-Migor  Boiler  1    WiU  you    doable  the 

fatigues  of  those  that  shirk  1" 

That  was  his  soldier  way,  but  if  we  chanced  to  meet 

This  martinet  in  private,  or  out  upon  the  street, 

A  sweeter-mannered  man  than  he  ne'er  passed  the  time  o'  day, 

If  many  women  sighed  for  him — small  wonder,  all  I  say. 

Down  south,  in  Table  Bay,  we  saw  great  ships  upon  all  sidea. 

And  just  above,  round  Maitland  Camp,  we  took  our  practice  rides. 

First  taste  of  veldt  and  kopje  work  our  Major  gave  us  then. 

He  rubbed  it  in  and  roundly  swore,  *'  By  Christ  1  he'd  make  us  men  1  ** 


*  These  verses  were  composed — I  cannot  say  written,  for  they  w«re 
simply  committed  to  memory — four  or  five  months  after  the  Senekal 
affair.  They  are  published  at  the  request  of  comrades,  several  of  whom 
are  dead.  Another  excuse  for  their  publication  might  perhapa  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  however  crude  they  may  appear  to  outsiders,  they 
undoubtedly  struck,  at  the  time  they  were  **  made  up  '* — soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  '*  guerilla  wariare" — some  note  that  must  baf« 
been  unconsciously  humming  in  the  memories  of  many  of  ua,  for  they 
appealed  to  almost  all  of  us,  and  for  a  season  were  in  demand.  The  call 
has  reference  to  a  favourite  or  constant  one  of  our  Major,  see  Chapter  lY. 
pago  58. 

696 
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So  'twas,  *'  Sergeant-Ma]or  Roller  I  Sergeant-Major  Roller  1 
**  Number  Throes— Led  Horses — Qo,  give  it  to  'em  hot  I 
**  Sorgeant-Major  Roller  t  Sergeant-Major  Roller  I 
I  wish  we  were  in  action,  the  beggars  would  be  shot  t " 

We  marohed  by  day,  by  night  we  marohed,  and  the  way  we  marched  was 

far. 
We  pitched  our  camps  to  the  night  wind's  moan  and  the  tune  of  the 

Morning  Star. 

We  are  Comrades,  we  are  Comrades,  by  the  days  that  we  have  dwelt 
In  the  land  of  weary  distances  of  dreary  khaki  veldt  t 

By  the  ameth3rst  and  emerald  where  the  peach  and  wattle  bloom 
In  the  orchard  by  the  kloofside  where  the  distant  kopjes  loom  1 

By  the  passing  of  the  bottle— and  the  water  running  low — 

And  a  thousand  little  kindly  things  whereof — we  know — ^we  know  1 

By  the  clink  of  bit  and  stirrup,  and  the  riding  knee  to  knee. 
We  may  not  forget  the  debts  that  bind  the  units  Me  and  Thee  I 

And  as  wo  galloped  across  the  veldt  in  the  hours  before  the  day, 

**  Right  shoulder  up"  to  the  Southern  Cross  or  straight  for  the  Milky  Way, 

We  heard  the  Major's  clear-cut  voice,  the  tones  that  men  obey, 

**  Sergeant-Major  Roller  I  Sergeant-Major  Roller  1  your  plaoe  is  with  your 

Company,  and  don't  forget  it,  Sirl 
**  Sergeant-Major  Roller  t  Sergeant-Major  Roller  1  if  your  Company  should 

straggle,  Christ  God,  don't  let  it.  Sir  1 " 

We  watched  by  day,  by  night  we  watched,  and  the  guards  we  did  were 

long, 
But  we  thought  of  home  'till  the  bugles  blew  the  refrain  of  a  Sunrise 

Songl 

We  are  Comrades — we  are  Comrades,  by  the  prioe  that  we  have  paid, 
By  the  tale  of  Sick  and  Wounded,  and  the  Graves  that  we  have  laid  t 

O  Senekal  t  0  Senekal  i  and  the  fighting  to  the  east  1 
If  we  didn't  got  a  bellyful,  we  got  a  decent  feast. 
Some  took  their  danger  mildly— not  minding  in  the  least — 
As  up  the  dusty,  stony  street  they  hoard  the  Major  shout, 
** Sergeant-Major  Roller!   Sergeant-major  RoUort    let's  get  up  on  the 
kopje  and  turn  the  beggars  outt" 

A  very  simple  matter  that — a  twenty-minute  ride  I 

But  boulders  rolled  and  horses  fell  upon  the  kopje  side, 

And  out  upon  the  kopje  top  there  was  no  plaoe  to  hide 

And  'twas  **  Sergeant-Major  Roller  1  Sergeant-Major  Roller  t  dinnoant 

your  men,"  he  cried, 
And  thon-with  hand  upon  his  throat—*  Ah  OodI     Not     Take  'em 

back  1  "—he  died. 
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The  order  came,  bat  came  too  late— for  most  d  ns  at  least. 

And  now  it  seemed  none  might  be  spared  from  this  little  Manner  feast ; 

For  four  of  oar  good  comrades  all  matters  mandane  ceased  1 

We  did  not  torn  those  barghers  oat,  we  did  the  best  we  could. 
Since  only  six  of  us  came  back  where  thirty-one  had  stood. 
The  best  we  did  that  blasted  day  was  hardly  reckoned  good  t 

And  Boiler  ?    Roller  was  the  last  to  come,  a  smile  upon  his  face, 

A  wounded  man  that  he'd  picked  ap  was  riding  in  his  place. 

And  his  mare  was  prancing  ronnd  as  if  'twas  some  Gymkhana  raoe. 

**  Sergeant-Major  Roller  1  Sergeant-Major  Roller !  **  we  shall  hear  the 

Major  calling  you  in  silent  nights  to  come  I 
**  Sergeant-Major  Roller  I  Sergeant-Major  Roller!*'  the  soand  will  be  a 

memory  of  memories  to  somel 

Mr.  Roller  I  Mr.  Roller  I    Will  you  Hsten  to  us  0 1 
We  hope  year  next  promotion  will  not  be  overslow  1 
You're  a  "  gentleman  in  khaki " — and  out  of  it — and 
If  it  pleases  yoo  to  ride  to — ^well — ^why,  we  will  also  go ! 
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TWBBFONTBIN 

"  Day  woijiui  bnahing  as  I  got  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  hearing  a  stretcher, 
— Christmas  mommg.  Dead  and  wounded  men  were  lyi»tg  there  in 
scores.  The  gun-pits  were  Uke  shambles.  On  the  inner  crest  the  ^th 
chaps  were  lying  almost  in  a  Une  as  they  had  been  mowed  down  as 
they  came  up  the  hiU,  Tk^  Captain  (HoZQ  was  in  front  of  them, 
Uteraily  shot  to  bits.  Our  casualties  cannot  be  less  than  2100  all 
told.^—Ftam  the  letter  of  an  eye-witness,  dated  January  8th,  1903. 

WHEN  the  little  remnant  of  the  Old  84th  Company,  together  with  all 
that  remidned  of  the  other  old  Ck>mpanie8  of  the  11th  Battalion, 
wae,  on  June  18th,  1901,  at  Harrismith,  ordered  home,  we  left  with  an 
understanding  that  a  body  of  *'  The  New  Yeomanry  **  was  taking  our  place. 
We  met  very  few  of  them ;  we  never  knew  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 
There  was  no  time  for  that,  for  the  home-going  men,  just  off  a  long  trek, 
were  allowed  in  ELarriamith  a  stay  of*  barely  three  days,  and  there  was 
much  to  do.  We  knew,  however,  that  the  11th  Battalion  still  remained ; 
that  its  composition  as  to  Companies  would  be  pretty  much  the  same ; 
there  were  still  84th,  86th,  86th,  58rd,  and  68nd  Companies.  Such  a  fact 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  binding  link  to  men  who  had  so  many  nunnoriei 
hovering  over  the  mere  sound  of  the  words  of  their  Company  number. 
**  FaU  in,  84 1  **  <*  Keep  extended,  84 1  **  "  Steady,  84 1 "  or,  as  we  once 

heard  an  officer  affectionately  exclaim,  '*  You  poor  blasted, 84 1 1  ** 

Did  not  **  34  *'  stand,  or  seem  to  stand,  for  about  thirty-four  times  thirty- 
four  of  the  rest  of  our  life  ?  But  there  were  other  links.  Eight  or  nine 
of  our  old  comrades  had  elected  to  throw  their  lot  in  with  the  new  men. 
Two  of  them  held  commissions,  others  were  to  get  promotions  or  com- 
missions. Then  Colonel  Firman  vras  still  to  lead  the  Battalion,  or  the 
Column  to  which  it  belonged.  When  we  should  arrive  home  we  knew 
that  we  should  scan  the  war  telegrams  with  a  new  and  strange  interest. 
We  should  see  what  the  "New  d4th'*  did  to  **kaep  its  end  up."  We 
should  run  down  the  morning  casualty-list  regularly,  and  a  sharpened 
attention  would  be  sure  to  ^ot  the  old  loved  figures  84,  whenever  fate 
otdered  them  to  appear. 

Wot  soma  months  the  new  men  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  and 
thoul  Harriimith,  training— for  few  of  them  had  been  horsemen  in  any 
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Bense  of  the  word.  Not  a  few  ondfldrablM  were  diaoarded  and  eent  lumie, 
bat  the  rest  gradoally  shaped  into  a  ueefol  Battalion.  They  went  on 
treks  over  our  old  ground — ^Bethlehem,  the  Brandwater  Bairiii,  Neeamo 
Nek,  &o.  They  saw  fighting,  sickness,  and  other  tribolailons ;  this  we 
learnt  not  only  from  the  lists,  but  from  interesting  letters  from  old 
comrades.  Of  the  old  men.  Hall  was  a  Captain,  Agnew  a  foil  lieotenant, 
and  Heenan  a  Lieutenant.  Agnew,  in  a  letter  I  reoaiyed  in  Deoembsr, 
was  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  new  84th ;  he  sent  a  miisssgs  from 
Hall;,  told  me  that  my  pony  "Prinsloo"  was  still  going  strong;  and 
gave  news  for  other  men  should  I  chance  to  meet  them.  It  was  the 
kindly,  chatty  letter  of  a  good  comrade  and  a  good  soldier,  and  it  was 
the  last  I  was  to  get  from  him. 

Then  the  blockhouse  line  from  Harrismith  to  Bethlehem  needed  to  bs 
guarded,  and  the  principal  duty  fell  to  Colonel  Firman's  Colamn.  The 
ghastly  Christmas  morning  tragedy  of  Tweefontein  followed^  The  main 
facts  of  this  sad  affair  cannot  be  better  told  than  they  were  in  those 
concise  telegrams  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  we  read  them  in  the 
issues  of  The  Times  of  December  37th  and  80th,  and  in  the  oasoalty- 
lists  which  followed. 

I  felt  that  the  story  of  the  d4th  Company  would  not  be  quite  complete 
without  the  sequel  of  Tweefontein.  Of  our  old  comrades.  Hall  and  Agnew 
had  fallen,  and  others  had  barely  escaped  a  similar  &ta.  Some  wera 
prisoners  for  a  few  days.  Lieutenant  Hardwick — cheery  Hardwick  of 
the  Pom-Pom,  and  young  Watney,  who  had  taken  oter  oar  lf»»iiw,  also 
lost  their  lives,  with  others  of  other  Companies  of  the  old  11th  Battalion. 

Here  at  home  so  many  people  sagely  shook  their  heada  and  ventured  ts 
attribute  the  disaster  to  Christmas  festivities  1  Although  I  lieaid  this 
remark  until  I  wearied  of  it,  I  rarely  answered  it,  beeaoee  the  t^nnAi^twfm 
of  the  war  and  of  active  service  in  the  field  are  so  looeelj  ondentood 
at  home ;  nevertheless,  to  a  survivor  of  Tweefontein  I  was  oarelnl  to  pot 
this  question  straight,  and  the  reply  was  an  unequivocal  '*  No  f  Not  evs 
a  rum  issue  t "  Now  an  active  service  rum  issue  would  not  make  a  fly 
careless,  as  is  best  known  to  Quartermaster-Sergeants. 

To  survivors  I  wrote  for  information,  and  I  have  reoeived  eoae 
interesting  letters,  and  I  have  also  been  privileged  to  read  several 
letters  written  to  others.  Extracts  from  these  and  the  concise  tel^iams 
before  referred  to  shall  tell  the  tale.  The  story  so  told  can  make  no  pre> 
tence  of  being  complete,  it  can  be  a  mere  outline  only.  Hanj  brave  dssds 
of  that  night  will  ever  remain  unrecorded. 

Of  the  occurrences  at  Tweefontein  Kopje  on  December  Sith,  the  eve 
of  the  disaster,  that  have  been  related  to  me,  and  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  letters,  two  are  worthy  of  careful  note.  The  first  Is  the  removal 
from  the  kopje  camp  of  the  infentry  of  the  column  to  a  camp  soms  little 
distance  away,  and  the  second  is  Uiat  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  two 
armed  Boers  captured  one  of  the  Kaffir  boys  of  the  column  within  about 
a  thousand  yards  of  the  high  summit,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
camp.  After,  apparently,  getting  information  from  him,  they  coolly  shol 
him,  and  although  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  oamp  thsy  got 
away.  It  would  seem  clear  that  such  a  thing  would  hardly  hav«  been 
attempted  had  not  the  enemy  been  in  considerable  force  in  the  osigh- 
bourhood. 
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From  "  Th6  Times,"  December  27^,  1901. 

The  following  telegram  from  Lord  Kitchener  hM  been  received  at 

the  War  Ol&oe:— 

JoHANHKSBUBG,  December  26i^, 

7  J.6  a.m. 

Rimdle  reports  on  night  of  December  34  Colonel  Finnan's  camp  on 
Tweefontein  was  socoessf ally  rushed  by  considerable  force  of  Boers  under 
DeWet. 

I  fear  that  casualties  were  heavy. 

Firman's  Oolunm  consisted  of  d4th,  86th,  86th,  and  68rd  Gompaniei 
Imperial  Yeomanry,  one  gun  79th  Battery  RJB'.A.,  and  one  Pom-Pom. 
They  were  guarding  head  of  blockhouse  line  from  Harrismith  to 
Bethlehem. 

1st  and  2nd  Imperial  Light  Horse  have  gone  in  pursuit  of  Boers. 

I^Vtmi  *'  The  Times,'*  December  20th,  1901. 

The  following  telegram  from  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  received  at 

the  War  Office:— 

JoHANNEBBUBG,  December  26, 

10.65  p.m. 

10  p.m.,  aeth  Dec.— In  continuation  of  my  telegram  of  6.80  ajn.  to^y, 
I  now  send  further  information  regarding  attack  on  Firman's  Column. 

Major  Williams,  South  Stafford  Begiment,  was  in  temporary  command 
during  Firman's  absence.*  Column  was  encamped  on  slope  of  solitary 
kopje;  southern  side  of  kopje  almost  precipitous,  and  an  outpost  held 
edge  of  it.  Northern  slopes,  on  which  camp  was  pitched,  are  gentle,  and 
on  this  side  outposts  pushed  well  out ;  position  naturally  strong,  and  also 
has  been  entrenched.    Moonlight,  but  cloudy. 

Detailed  report  not  received,  but  it  is  stated  Boers  climbed  up  pre- 
cipitous southern  side  of  kopje  and,  collecting  near  top  at  2  a.m.,  suddenly 
attacked  pickets  on  summit  in  superior  force  before  men  in  camp  could 
get  clear  of  their  tents.  Boers  rushed  through,  shooting  them  down  as 
they  came  out;  officers  shot  trying  to  stem  tide. 

Lieutenant  Harwich  {sic)  (Hardwick)  himself  opened  fire  with  Pom- 
Pom  and  shot  through  head  while  firing.  Lieutenant  Watney,  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  killed  heading  a  charge.  No  panic,  all  did  best,  but  Boer*  led 
strong,  and  once  picket  overwhelmed  had  all  advantage. 

Including  killed  and  wounded,  about  half  column  are  now  at  Elands 
River  Bridge ;  remainder  are  prisoners. 

Fifteen-pounder  fired  two  rounds,  then  jammed ;  detachment  ilood  by 
gun  and  were  shot  round  it. 

Lieutenant  Scarlett  was  missed  and  then  overlooked  and  left  bdiliid. 
He  saw  two  waggon  loads  of  dead  and  wounded  Boers  taken  away,  mostly 
hit  in  first  attack  on  pickets.  Major  Haag,  who  was  IM  fan  campi 
wounded,  confirms  this,  saying  he  saw  Boer  dead  lyin^  all  over  Ihtf 
ground  at  daylight. 

Boers,  who  apparently  numbered  about  1,200,  under  De  Wet,  behavM 
well,  leaving  men  to  look  after  wounded. 


*  Colonel  Firman  after  almost  two  years'  oontinooaa  astvioa  in  the  field 
had  been  given  a  short  leave  of  absence. 
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Imperial  Light  Hone  were  fonrleen  milaB  dislAiit  si  Eluidi  BHer 
Bridge ;  heua  at  iM  mh.,  and  anlTed  on  aeeiie  6.10.  After  bteathhic 
honee,  galloped  after  Boers,  who  by  that  time  all  falling  beck  ■oath  end 
Laiigberg«  Boats  snooeeded  getting  broken  oountry  before  Imperial  lighl 
Horse  eonld  aooonnt  for  more  than  two  or  three.  Onoe  Boers  reached 
Langbetg  Imperial  Light  Horse  oonld  do  nothing  more  against  sapeiior 
nomben  in  sooh  a  ooontry. 

Jqsahhbbbubo,  Deemibmr  S, 

Tajn. 

The  prisoners  taken  in  the  attack  on  Firman's  Oamp  haws  been 
released,  and  hmtt  anlYed  at  Bethlehem. 


In  the  first  telegrams  oonoeming  the  casualties,  fifly-el^t  offieers  and 
men  of  the  Battalion  were  reported  killed  and  nine  woimded,  and  of 
these  twenty-one  of  the  killed  belonged  to  the  84th  Company,  ^is. : — 

Captain  8.  E.  Hall,  Lientenant  H.  M.  Agnew,  Sergeant-Major  J.  Bead, 
Sergeant  F.  Hewitson,  Sergeant  W.  Painting,  Lanoe-Sergeaxit  J.  Herbert, 
Corporal  A.  E.  Snook,  Privates  A.  Stoot,  J.  Kedge,  W.  J.  Banning,  B.  T. 
Meyer,  T.  Parry,  F.  J.  Stringer,  H.  G.  Unwin,  G.  D.  Smith,  H.  ICaekender, 
J.  D.  Cooper,  A.  Denaham,  T.  Laity,  E.  J.  Campbell,  W.  Konan. 

11th  Battalion  I.Y.  (Gim  Section  attached)  '.—lieutenant  J.  8.  Watoeyt 
Corporal  J.  H.  lifilton.  Privates  B.  Davies,  F.  H.  Hellyer,  —  Johnaon. 

On  December  Slat,  in  the  list  of  wounded  ten  were  of  the  Sitii*  out 
of  a  total  of  forty-six  wounded.    Four  died  of  wounds. 

On  January  1st,  three  more  officers  were  reported  "  died  of  wonada.** 
One  man  additional  killed,  and  three  men  additional  missing,  Mth. 

On  January  2nd,  one  man  additional  wounded,  d4th. 

EztraeU  from  a  private  UtUr  dated  March  lih,  1908. 

<'I>KAB 

Tweefontein  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Harrismith,  in  m  diiaot  line 
to  Bethlehem,  about  half-way  between.  It  is  a  solitary  kopje,  with  a  long 
slope  up  one  side.  We  were  camped  on  the  slope ;  the  Mth  lines  wm 
nearest  to  the  top,  about  twenty  yards  down. 

The  Boers  came  up  the  precipice  in  single  file  (the  first  two  hundred 
taking  off  their  boots  at  the  bottom) ;  there  was  only  one  plaoe  they  ooold 
get  up,  and  that  a  very  difficult  one.  They  first  oolleoted  on  the  top 
untU  there  were  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew 
was  that  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  our  tents,  firing  straight 
through  the  camp. 

We  got  the  men  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  tried  to  rush  the  Boers  oil 
the  top,  but  we  only  got  within  twenty  yards  of  them  when  nearly  every 
one  was  killed  or  wounded.  Three  men  and  myself  were  the  only  ooas 
who  were  not  touched  out  of  our  Squadron  (34th)  who  attempted  to  get 
on  the  top. 

The  squadrons  lower  down  the  hill  had  no  chance,  as  directly  the 
Boers  saw  they  had  outnumbered  the  first  lot  they  marched  straight 
down  through  the  camp,  firing  all  the  way.  It  was  all  over  in  about  half 
an  hour." 
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Smkaeifrcm  a  MUt  dai9d  Eamtmiih,  Decmbmr  SMM^  1901. 

*<  It  ii  awful  lying  inMtWe  hen,  in  hotpital,  all  ni|^t  long,  the  noiM  of 
the  ambalAno«8  coming  in,  and  th«n  thA  tnyii^  of  the  siretoher-bearers 
through  the  ward,  with  thdr  nnoanny  brown  oan^as  ttretohan,  and  the 
groane  of  the  wounded  as  they  more  them  on  to  their  beda— it  is  indeed 
War.  I  am  alloired  up  for  three  houn,  but  oannot  use  my  legi  yet.  X 
fainted  the  first  time  I  sat  np,  whioh  shows  how  weak  I  am. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Some  of  the  woimded  are  quite  naked;  all  have  lost  their  boots  and 
jackets.'* 


SxtracU  from  a  prioaU  IstUtf  dat§d  dmi  LL.E.^  SUmdi  Rnm  Bridg$f 

January  Ui,  190S. 

**  I  don't  think  any  of  us  will  forget  last  Ohristmas  Day. 

rode  oyer  from  Tweefontein  to  our  Camp  at  Elands  Biver  Bridge 

with  the  news.    He  arrired  at  a  few  minutes  before  6  ajn. 

Within  two  hours  we  were  at  Tweefontein,  nearly  the  whole  regiment, 
with  the  gun.  I  think  the  distanoe  is  nearly  fourteen  miles,  and  as  every 
man  was  asleep,  and  the  horses  had  to  be  saddled,  that  was  making  good 
time.  But  of  course  we  were  too  late  to  do  any  good.  We  drove  the 
few  remaining  Boers  off  the  hill,  and  gave  them  a  chase  for  a  few  miles, 
but  they  were  trekking  to  the  Longburg,  and  soon  got  into  those  hills 
where  we  would  have  no  chance  with  them. 

I  then  went  on  to  the  hill  and  there  spent  the  most  gruesome  Ohrist- 
mas Day  I  ever  expect  to  see.  The  wounded  were  all  collected  near  the 
Ambulance,  about  sixty-eight  in  all.  The  dead  we  then  collected,  and 
dug  a  trench  just  below  where  the  hospital  was.  It  was  hard  digging, 
and  took  most  of  the  day.  I  helped  to  bury  six  officers— Williams, 
Watney,  Hall,  Hudson,  Agnew,  Hardwick — and  fifty-two  men  were  buried 
in  another  grave.    Qrice  and  Dr.  Beid  died  here,  and  were  buried  here, 

Orawley  in  Harrismith,  where tells  me  the  Boers  in  the  Befugee  Camp 

held  a  sort  of  jubilee  iHiile  the  funeral  was  going  on. 

The  Camp  was  a  sorry  sight  when  we  got  back  to  it.  The  Boers  had  set 
fire  to  everything  that  would  bum  that  they  could  not  carry  away,  and 
most  of  the  tents  they  had  cut  and  slashed  about,  l^re  were  dead 
horses  and  men  lying  all  over  the  place. 

Williams  seemed  to  have  been  hit  in  many  places,  and  to  have  been 
bandaged  up  in  both  feet  and  in  the  side  before  he  received  the  final 
shot." 

Extracts  from  a  UtUr  dat$d  Albertina^  O.ILO,,  Ikeember  81st,  1901. 

"  Agnew  and  I  came  out  from  England  together  nearly  two  years  ago, 
he  in  the  84th  and  myself  in  the  86th.  Although,  as  a  trooper,  I  did  not 
see  8o  much  of  him,  since  having  commissions  we  have  been  great  friends. 
I  went  on  leave  with  him  to  Durban  last  June.  He  was  a  very  quiet, 
plucky  chap,  and  passionately  fond  of  soldiering.  He  was  always  most 
cheerful  and  most  eager,  and  was  altogether  an  ideal  officer. 
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only  alnoi  400  jMBMO  Hid  aboaft  IJSOO  DotdflHB.    Tht 
oAeefB  an  did  tiMir  bert,  nd  I  lum  been  told  bym  trooper  that 
fot  ioyUiar  a  lawman  and  mada  for  tha  gima  in  ordar  to trf  and 
thaoL    Aa  ha  approadiad  tba  gona  ha  waa  ahoi  dead. 

My  Sqnadion  (fiStad)  waa  tha  onlj  ooa  in  tha  TlagiiiMiit  not  there,  and 
wa  led  this  (^mttrr  moat  awfnllj.  Oapt^n  HaH,  Wndarm.  Cunningham, 
and  Agnaw  wan  afl  old  Yaoman,  and  wa  afl  cama  out  It^galhw,  How  I 
am  ona  of  iha  onlj  onaa  laO,  and  I  leal  their  loea  moat  draadfnlly. 


I  know  that  yon  will  like  to  hear  tiiat,  in  epita  of  tha  mwfol  oraifnaion, 
darknaea,  and  terror,  that  Agnew  died  doing  his  duty  to  tha  rtrj  laaL 
Captain  Hall  kept  the  84th  together  mitU  he  himaell  died  nddlad  with 
holaa." 

ExtraeU.from  a  UtUr  to  T.  F.  A.  Agfmto,  JSeg.,  doled  BmpUal^  Bowiek^ 

Haialt  Jamumy  iih^  1909. 

« I  should  like  to  try  and  a^raae  the  deep  aympathy  which  every  offieer 
and  man  of  84th  Squadron  leeU  for  yon  and  yoor  lunily  in  tha  aid  loee 
yon  have  joet  sostained. 

Your  ion  fell  aa  every  soldier  would  wiah  when  his  time  ftnmei,  and  be 
waa  respected  and  beloved  of  all  ranki. 

As  eoon  aa  I  can  leave  hoepital  I  shall  aend  yon  his  flaak,  whieh  I  am  in 
poeeeeeion  of.  This  flask  was  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  and  a 
Dutchman  who  was  looking  through  his  pockets  after  hia  death  took  it 
out  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  beside  him,  evidently  intending  to  take 
it  away,  but  omitted  to  do  ao,  and  as  I  was  lying  about  m  yard  away, 
wounded,  I  secured  it,  thinking  you  would  probably  like  to  have  it." 

Extract  from  a  leUer  doled  Brimditi,  OJL.C,  JamMory  9nd,  1903. 

*'  We  fought  hard  for  our  gun  (the  liazim)  but  it  waa  no  good,  they 
were  five  to  one,  and  had  the  best  of  the  position  as  welL  Of  ten  umb 
around  our  gun  we  had  three  killed  and  four  wounded,  all  badly.  Poor 
little  Watney  died  like  a  hero,  calling  on  us  to  charge.  My  dog  was  shot 
dead  at  my  feet.  As  I  rose  to  smash  the  gun  I  was  held  up  from  behind ; 
one  Boer  seized  me,  while  another  put  the  muzzle  of  hia  rifle  to  my  ear, 
and  I  had  no  option.    The  gun  ...  is  spoilt  by  the  bullets  which  stnick  it** 

Extracts  from  a  letter  dated  Brindiei,  Ja$wary  dud,  1909. 

**  We  scrambled  for  our  rifles,  which  were  strapped  round  the  tent-poks, 
and  we  rushed  outside.  Ten  of  us  took  up  a  position  on  which  there  was 
no  cover  below  the  Boers ;  the  bullets  were  coming  round  as  like  hafl- 
stones.  We  were  then  firing  at  them  at  about  eighty  yards.  We  stayed 
there  about  half  an  hour,  lying  down  fiat  in  the  long  grass  firing  at  their 
rifle  flashes.  All  of  a  sudden  we  saw  a  lot  of  men  coming  through  the 
tents.  They  came  right  up  to  us,  and  then  we  heard  them  talking  Datch. 
I  yelled  out,  *  They  are  Boers  I '  They  came  up  to  within  about  five  yards 
of  us.  A  corporal  next  but  one  to  me  was  shot  dead,  poor  chap!  I 
opened  my  magadne  and  fired  at  them.  Then  we  all  fired.  They  threw 
their  hands  up  and  ran  back,  leaving  a  few  dead.  We  then  began  to  find 
it  a  bit  hot  where  we  were.    So  we  ran  to  where  about  fifty  of  tha 
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ents  (68rd)  were  holding  two  stone  suigan.  We  made  a  stand  there  for 
about  half  an  hour  before  we  surrendered.  How  ever  I  got  through  safely 
I  don't  know.  So  terrible  was  the  fire,  our  faces  were  all  scratched  with 
the  splinters  from  the  rooks  which  the  bullets  struck.  The  men  were 
1  jing  killed  and  wounded  round  us.  It  was  a  most  sickening  sight.  The 
first  Boer  who  called  on  us  to  surrender  one  of  our  lieutenanls  shot  dead 
with  his  revolver.  ...  A  ohi^  who  was  firing  next  to  me  must  have  felt 
a  bit  uncomfortable,  I  think,  for  he  tried  to  shift  his  place,  but  just  as  he 
stood  about  half  up  he  got  three  bullets  in  him. 

Before  we  surrendered  all  our  ofiicers  were  shot  I  don*t  think  there 
were  more  than  ten  East  Kents  (6drd)  out  of  the  fifty  in  that  place  who 
surrendered ;  the  rest  were  all  killed  or  wounded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

After  we  surrendered  there  was  not  another  shot  fired,  except  by  the 
Boers  who  murdered  our  niggers  *  .  .  .  they  marched  us  off.  It  was  just 
beginning  to  be  daylight.  .  .  .  There  must  have  been  1,500  Boers,  and  we 
were  only  400  strong.  As  they  were  taking  us  off  General  Bundle  was 
dose  byi  but  he  only  had  800  men.  He  started  shelling,  some  of  the 
shells  coming  very  close  to  us.  .  .  .  There  were  203  of  us  prisoners,  in- 
cluding some  Horse  Artillery  and  Manchester  M.I.  It  was  De  Wet  who 
captured  us,  with  four  commandants  and  field-comets.  ...  He  left  the 
same  night  with  1,000  men,  and  left  us  with  an  escort  of  40  Boers.  They 
had  our  guns  in  their  laager. 

The  next  morning  they  marched  us  off  again.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows 
had  no  boots,  for  the  Boers  took  every  stitoh  of  clothing  off  us  and  gave 
us  their  old  rags  .  .  .  they  left  us  on  the  borders  of  Basutoland.'* 

Extracts  from  a  letter  dated  FUksburg,  January  Bth,  1902. 

**  About  2  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  a  terrific  crash  of  rifle-fire  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  I  jumped  up,  pulled  on  my  boots,  and  snatching  up 
my  rifle  and  bandolier,  ran  into  the  lines.  Bullets  were  swishiug  through 
the  lines  and  the  horses  were  frantic.  .  .  .  Our  orders  were,  in  the  event 
of  the  camp  being  attacked,  to  stand  to  arms  in  our  own  lines  and  await 
orders.  Our  guns  were  silent,  and  I  guessed  from  the  fire  which  was 
being  poured  into  us  that  the  enemy  had  carried  the  top  of  the  hill. 

*  Twenty-five  dead  Kaffirs  (besides  other  casualties)  were  not  included 
in  the  published  lists,  nevertheless  they  are  a  very  real  and  dreadful  detail 
in  the  story  of  the  afbdr  of  Tweefontein.  I  have  read  a  letter  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Kaffirs  were  there  tied  to  waggon-wheels  and  burnt.  It  is 
at  least  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  natives  were  tied  to  wheels  to  be 
sjamboked  and  so  shot  (see  p.  296),  for  the  waggon-wheel  is  recognised  by 
the  less  enlightened  burgher  as  a  handy  whipping-post,  nor  that  a  waggon, 
with  its  silent  victim  attached,  may  have  been  burnt  in  the  hurry  and 
stress  of  battle.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  draw  on  either  the  facts 
or  the  imagination  further  than  this  simple,  naked,  ghastly  evidence  that 
twenty-five  dead  non-combatants — servants — affords;  no  wounded  in  such 
case,  be  it  understood,  barring  accidents  which  darkness  and  confusion 
might  excuse  in  the  moHt  skilful  man-hunter;  but  such  kind  of 
barbarism  (if  the  genial  politician  will  excuse  the  word)  is  usually  very 
pBedse— and  methodioaL 
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The  men  were  going  down  like  rotten  slieep.     Savoe  et  mm  ImI  wm* 
hit  OB  tliey  camo  out.  .  .  . 

Meftiiwhile  the  36(b  ftnd  S3rd  bad  got  into  (he  uwgkta  to  tks  litt 
and  right  of  c&mp,  and  the  31th  mode  ui  eflort  to  retftka  the  kilL  Boa 
(bof  got  on,  pooc  dhaps,  the  oacualty  Uate  telL  Tbe  rifla  fin  (at  hoMn 
and  hotter.  Suddenly  a  mob  oE  men  niabed  throosh  tiha  matfuot  Isto 
our  lines.  1  oonld  not  toe  whether  they  were  Boen  «r  otbar  an. 
There  was  a  bunt  of  fliiiig  In  oar  Unas  and  then  Quiai.  I  UrnkM 
that  the  game  wai  up,  and  started  to  Bmaah  the  gun.  .  .  .  Whlla  Ifriac 
to  do  BO  I  waa  held  up  Irani  behind." 

ExtracU  from  a  Utter  daltd  Fickiburg,  Jamuuy  UM,  190L 
"The  camp  was  ^tuated  dd  a  kopje  called  OrMn  Kop. 
Rap  as  the  Boers  called  it,  near  Tweefonteiu. 


Several  attempta  were  made  to  retake  the  ridge,  but  Um 
nearly  all  shot  down  the  men  were  thrown  into  ooafuaion 
without  a  leadar.  .  .  .  Boera  and  BriCieh  were  mixad  up  togethi 
the  fire  of  those  chat  happened  to  hold  posltioDs  io  i 
waa  a  little  way  down  the  ridge,  on  the  lelt  of  the 
ready  to  fire,  bat  the  offioer  gave  the  order  not  to  fire  luitil 
it  being  dangerous  for  our  men. 


camp.    Qorltnlii 


I 


By  this  time  the  Boera  held  the  whole  camp,  and  thej 
started  gettiiig  the  gune  and  as  many  of  the  waggon* 
burning  the  reel,  and  moving  oS  at  4.30  ajn.,  taking  Ute 
Dumberiug  six  offioers  and  209  wen,  with  them.  Aa  tlia  Boen  wb* 
oieoring  away,  General  Bnadle's  reiaforccniEnta  began  to  mHik,  aad 
started  to  shell  us.  We  priBonei?,  at  thia  new  deTelopnuat,  tM^Ji  ■>> 
back  away  from  oui  own  guns,  as  the  shells  canu  OBi^UAMnUj  neai: 
Qeneral  Bundle  managed  to  reoapture  three  waggoni  and  soom  pcfaoMMa. 
The  Boera  retired  towards  the  Longberg  UouDtaini  to  Ihiae  pkr^a,  wb«t 
tbey  astwmbled  all  the  prisoners,  and  then  ttaited  to  swop  i'Mh»  with 
nu.  They  took  my  tunio  and  putties  here,  but  left  ma  my  ttouMn  mtil 
I  reached  De  Wet's  laager-  In  the  evening  thoj  pn«  tiw  m  nmid  all 
coat  in  uzcLaiige.  .  .  .  Tbey  got  from  ma,  ia  camp,  two  dot  drill  tMtai 
Qoerlx  glasses,  kodak,  fifteen  pounds  in  gold,  my  wa(«b.  ,  ,  . 

We  tlien  morehed  In  the  direotion  of  Bstta,  going  l«raB|y>ftTC  aStm 
before  reoobiiig  their  laager.  ,  .  , 

The  Boen  then  went  away  with  the  guns  and  waggons,  Unriag  ft  aid 
escort  with  us.  .  .  . 

Some  uf  us  managed  to  "pinoh"  a  waggon  oorw  ko  da^  ante  IfaM 
night,  tearing  it  up  to  as  to  carry  it  for  the  cast  night.  W*  mnrt  tk 
3  a,m.  next  morning,  going  back  over  oujr  old  road  to  Um  Lftngkoc  laap^ 
learing  louiteen  wounded  to  manb  into  Bethlehem.  We  lB*rcb«d  tliii^ 
■Ix  milee  that  day,  bsltiog  four  miles  from  Spiu  Kop~^obhx«d  to  h^ 
owing  Io  the  men  being  looteore,  severs!  haiing  no  boota  at  alL  Hm» 
da7  wa  marched  Iwen^  miles  to  Naaunpoort  Nek, 
gave  HI  some  mealie  fionr  and  some  shoop. 
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next  dfty,  ftrriying  at  the  Galedon  Rivar  at  2.80  p.m.  Before  oroasing  into 
Joel's  territory,  Basutoland,  we  were  stripped  of  everything,  and  given 

ragged  things  in  exchange.  .  .  . had  only  a  shirt  and  sooks  left  him; 

we  did  laugh.  We  stopped  on  the  other  side  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  had 
a  bath,  and  getting  very  little  to  eat.    We  got  a  sack  each  to  cover  ns, 

which  was  better  than  nothing.    We  marched  to next  day,  where 

we  managed  to  get  some  rations.  We  reached  Brindisi  next  day.  .  .  • 
We  stopped  at  Brindisi  four  days,  moving  off  at  6  ajn.,  arriving  at  Thlotse 
at4.80pjn.    We  reached  Fioksborg  next  day.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  vrere  with  the  Boers  four  days,  doing  96  miles  the  first  day,  86  the 
next,  90  the  next,  and  38  the  next." 


Extraciafrcm  a  UUer  dated  Ficksburg,  January  17^,  1903. 

'*It  was  hot  while  we  were  at  it.  The  Boers  must  have  lost  very 
heavily,  as  chaps  were  shooting  each  other  point-blank  down  in  the  camp. 
It  was  just  murder.  I  thought  my  number  was  up.  One  of  our  chaps 
was  lying  in  the  lines  with  his  leg  smashed  by  an  explosive  bullet,  and 
shot  a  Boer  dead  who  tried  to  take  one  of  our  horses.  .  .  . 

We  had  been  helping  the  hospital  orderlies  to  carry  down  the  wounded. 
It  was  a  ghastly  job.  One  poor  chap  kept  beseeching  us  to  put  him  out 
of  mess.  The  real  Boers  were  very  decent  chaps,  and  did  all  they  could, 
but  there  were  a  good  few  forei^ers  with  them,  who  were  very  bitter. 
One  of  them  was  jeering  at  me.  but  a  Boer  shut  him  up  promptly  and 

said  to  me,  "Never  mind  him,  old  chap,  he's  only  a foreigner." 

De  Wet  himself  sjamboked  several  of  them  freely  when  they  attempted 
to  loot  the  doctor's  stores.  .  .  . 

The  I.L.H.  got  within  range  and  fired  volleys  at  us,  and  Rundle*s  guns 
fired  shrapnel,  so  that  we  nearly  got  put  out  by  our  own  men.  The  Boers 
who  were  leading  our  ponies  went  hell  for  leather,  and  as  I  had  neither 
saddle  nor  bridle  I  had  a  rough  ride.  .  .  . 

It  rained  nearly  all  night,  and  as  I  had  nothing  on  but  my  shirt  and 
riding-breeches,  I  was  not  very  comfortable.  We  had  no  blankets.  One 
old  burgher  noticed  my  evil  plight  next  morning,  and  gave  me  a  white 
sweater  he  had  on,  asking  me  at  the  same  time  to  return  the  favour  if 
ever  I  saw  any  of  their  men  equally  badly  off.  .  .  .  We  had  a  savoury  diet 
of  raw  mealie  meal,  which  we  had  to  cook  as  best  we  could. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  was  getting  pretty  hard  by  this  time,  and  felt  equal  to  anything,  but 
on  the  fourth  morning  a  French  gentleman  took  my  boots  and  breeches, 
so  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  twenty-seven  miles  in  my  sooks,  and 
I  entered  Baautoland  classically  attired  in  a  shirt  and  sweater,  and  con- 
MuMy  thinner  than  I  had  been  for  years.'* 

Wmirmnifrom  a  private  letter  dated  near  HarfiemUh,  February  IQth,  1903. 

laal  words  were  the  order  to  charge,  and«  aa  yon  know, 
hope." 
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Extract  fnm  a  pnwUs  letter  daUd  Dwrham  CUib,  Fthnurg  9md^  1902. 

«•  I  saw (Wainay)  heading  a  nish  to  gain  tba  ilopM  of  a  hill, 

whan  he  fell  shot  at  close  zange.    It  was  one  of  the  manj  gallant  thing* 
done  that  night." 

Extract  from  a  prioate  letter  dated  NewoaeiU,  Natal^  February  Utk,  1902. 

"  Of  ten  of  OB  who  were  with  him  (Watney)  at  the  time,  we  had  three 
killed  and  four  wounded.  He  was  oool  and  ooUeoted  to  the  last,  and 
charged  to  give  me  time  to  disable  the  Maxim  I  am  glad  to  aaj  his 
heroism  was  not  thrown  away  as  the  gun  was  oeeleBS  to  the  enemy  wfaeo 
they  took  it.  He  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  his  death  was 
instantaneous.*' 

"Ntutboom,  TravbvaaLi, 

"Sibth  Miay,  1908. 
(**  You  remember  this  dale !  )* 

«*  Dkab  Old  C3 , 

I  am  afraid  you  have  given  me  rather  a  tall  order  when  yon  ask 
for  a  full  account  of  the  disaster  at  Tweefontein.  I  am  snok  a  bad  hand 
at  writing,  but  I  will  be  as  explicit  as  possible. 

The  84th,  35th,  d6th,  and  68rd  Squadrons,  the  Gon  Seetioa,  cos 
15-pounder,  and  one  pom-pom  (in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Hardwick)  wen 
camped  on  a  solitary  kopje  at  Tweefontein,  about  thirty  milss  from 
Harrismith  on  the  Bethlehem  road  (not  the  old  road  we  iJways  used  to 
go,  but  what  is  known  as  the  Langbeig  Road.  I  have  no  donbt  yea 
remember  that  when  you  get  over  Elands  Biver  Bridge  we  need  to  tnn 
to  the  right ;  the  Langberg  road  goes  round  to  the  left  of  the  kopje  that 
faces  the  bridge  coming  from  Harrismith).  Well,  the  kopje  at  Tweefon- 
tein on  which  we  were  camped  has  a  long,  gradual  slope  on  one  side,  with 
a  small  plateau  on  the  top,  and  then  there  is  a  precipice. 

The  gun,  pom-pom,  and  Maxim  were  on  this  plateau ;  the  Tecmaniy 
were  camped  on  the  slope,  the  84th  Squadron  being  the  neatest  to  the  top 
(about  twenty  yards  off),  then  came,  below  us,  the  SGth,  5Srd«  and  the  35(k 
at  the  bottom.  The  85th  Squadron  were  doing  outpost  duty,  and  thsfs 
was  a  picket  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

At  two  a.m.  on  Christmas  morning  we  were  awakened  by  bullets  cominf 
through  the  tents,  and  on  getting  outside  you  could  see  that  the  ^ateaa 
was  thick  with  Boers  firing  straight  down  through  the  Gamp.  I  wm 
sleeping  in  Captain  Hall's  tent.    Agnew  was  with  Stutfield. 

Hall  gave  me  orders  to  go  down  one  row  of  our  tents  while  ha  want 
down  the  other.  We  then  went  with  most  of  the  84th  to  try  and  rush  tht 
top  of  the  kopje,  but  before  we  got  to  the  top  most  of  the  man  wars  shot, 
and  meeting  Major  Williams,  of  the  South  Staffords  (who  was  in  ongnmanil 
of  the  Colunm  during  Colonel  Firman's  absence),  he  ordered  us  to  lie 
down.  We  were  within  ten  yards  of  the  Boers,  and  the  flaah  of  the  rifit 
was  almost  blazing  in  our  faces.  Before  we  had  stopped  there  cue  minutt 
Major  Williams  gave  Captain  Hall  an  order  to  send  some  man  oat  to  tht 


*  The  writer  refers  to  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Senakal  Kopje  light 
when  Dalbiac  was  killed. 
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left,  as  they  were  coming  up  on  this  flank.  Hall  then  told  me  to  take  six 
men.  I  didn't  muoh  like  the  job,  I  tell  you,  as  the  men  were  being  shot 
fast  as  they  were  lying  down,  and  I  thought  that  to  get  up  was  certain 
death.  But  I  had  to  go,  and  managed  to  get  there  with  a  whole  skin,  but 
,  three  of  the  men  I  took  were  shot  dead  before  we  got  there.  Directly  I 
gdt  out  on  the  left  I  looked  across  to  see  what  Hall  was  doing,  and  I  saw 
the  Boers  streaming  over  the  spot  I  had  just  left,  and  they  rushed  straight 
through  the  Gamp.  I  must  tell  you  that  on  arriving  at  my  position  on 
the  left  I  found  Agnew  and  Stutfield  with  about  four  men.  We  made  a 
small  stand  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  had  some  grand  shooting  at  ten 
yards'  range.  After  we  had  been  there  about  five  minutes  Lieutenant 
Parsons,  of  68rd,  arrived  with  another  four  men,  and  we  accounted  for 
several  Boers  as  they  walked  straight  at  us,  firing  as  they  came,  and  never 
crouched  down  for  a  second,  and  took  not  the  sligbtest  notice  when  the 
man  next  to  them  fell.  At  last  we  had  to  shift  somewhere,  but  didn't 
know  where  to  go,  as  our  only  exit  was  through  the  Camp,  and  we  knew 
that  there  were  several  hundred  Boers  down  there.  Well,  there  were 
only  two  men,  Agnew,  Stutfield,  Parsons,  and  myself  left  then,  and 
inunediately  we  got  up  to  go  Agnew  was  killed  and  Stutfield  and  Parsons 
wounded.  I  had  two  bullets  through  my  pyjamas,  one  right  across  my 
stomach  and  the  other  through  the  leg.  I  saw  that  escape  was  impossible, 
so  lay  down  beside  the  nearest  man  I  could  see  and  started  to  dress  his 
wounds,  and  by  this  means  I  remained  in  Camp  the  whole  time.  I  saw 
the  Boers  take  away  the  guns  and  all  the  transport,  and  a  waggon-load  of 
.their  own  killed.  They  also  burnt  all  the  tents  and  things  they  could  not 
get  away. 

There  was  only  one  place  they  could  get  up  the  precipice  (and  our 
picket  was  on  top  of  this,  but  the  least  said  about  them  the  better,  I 
think),  and  the  Boers  came  up  here  in  single  file,  the  first  two  hundred 
taking  off  their  boots  at  the  bottom.  They  then  collected  on  top,  and 
never  fired  a  shot  until  there  were  about  three  hundred  up  there.  Our 
strength  was  four  hundred,  theirs  about  twelve  hundred.  They  retired 
just  at  daybreak.  General  Bundle  was  camped  about  two  miles  from  us, 
but  only  bad  a  few  mounted  troops. 

Nearly  all  the  men  were  hit  with  the  Martini  and  expanding  bullets ; 
awful  woimds.*  The  Boers  behaved  very  well  to  the  wounded.  It  was  an 
awful  sight  when  it  was  all  over,  and  we  went  round  collecting  the  dead. 
There  were  six  officers  and  fifty-two  men,  and  about  twenty-five  natives. 
These  were  all  laid  out  in  three  rows  in  the  blazing  sun  all  day,  while 
trenches  were  being  dug  to  put  them  in.  You  could  put  your  fist  in  some 
A  the  poor  chaps*  heads  where  they  bad  been  hit  by  expanding  bullets.  It 
was  awful  to  see  the  flies  blowing  in  their  mouths  and  eyes  all  day.  The 
six  officers  were  Major  Williams,  Captain  Hall,  Agnew,  Hardwick,  Watney 
(of  Gun  Section.    Do  you  remember  him  ?    He  was  a  trooper  in  the  New 

Yeomanry,  a  fair-haired  chap,  that  used  to  come  and  see at  Picks- 

burg),  and  Hudson.  They  were  all  buried  in  one  grave,  the  men  in 
another,  the  black  boys  in  another.    Three  officers  died  next  di^ — Captain 


*  Some  witnesses  prefer  to  believe  that  the  severe  nature  of  these 
wounds  was  chiefly  due  to  recochetting  bullets. 
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■  • 

Orioe  (our  AdjaUnt),  Oapfcidn  Oimidey  (68rd),  and  Dr.  Beid,  and 
BMn.    I  w«nt  into  Hfttriomith  with  my  pyjamas  only. 

Your  pony,  "  Prinsloo,"  was  not  there ;  he  was  joat  then  nndar  1 
treatment,  and  so  escaped.  I  don't  know  of  anything  elae  of  inii 
win  endf  and  just  oatoh  a  mail,  I  hope.    Best  lo^e. 

Yours  very  sinoefely, 

a  B 

P.8.— Offioers,  wounded  and  prisoners : — 

Wounded.— Stutfield  (84th),  Madean  (d5th),  French  (85th),  F 
(68rd),  Mowatt  (68rd),  and  Major  Haag  (second  in  oonmiand). 

Prisoners. — Cunningham  (86th),  Stennet  (d6th),  and  Qoarten 
Langley. 

Scarlett  (of  R.F.A.),  Hellish  (85th),  and  myself  got  off. 


In  conclusion,  the  chief  aim  of  this  Appendix  (VI.)  is  to  show  th 
our  successors,  the  New  84th,  took  in  the  fight  at  Tweefontein.  1 
assuredly,  was  a  very  noble  share,  and  in  spite  of  the  final  diss 
result  of  the  engagement,  we  can  only  remember  that  part  with  fi 
of  sad  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the  honour  of  the  84th  was  kept  I 
and  that  that  last  glorious  charge  was  led  by  old  comrades. 
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